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P     R    E    F    A     C    E. 


A  T  a  period  when  war  was  fpreading  defoktion  over 
the  faireft  parts  of  Europe,  when  anarchy  feemed 
to  be  extending  its  frightful  progrcfs  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  when  the  florms  that  were  gathering  over  his  native 
country  *  in  particular,  rendered  it  impoflible  to  fay  how 
fooft  any  one  of  its  inhabitants  might  be  forced  to  feek  for 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  Author  of  the  following  pages 
was  induced  to  crofs  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpofe  of  exa- 
mining with  his  own  eyes  into  the  truth  of  the  various 
accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the  flourifhing  and 
happy  condition  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
afcertaining  whether,  in  cafe  of  future  emergency,  any 
part  of  thofe  territories  might  be  looked  forward  to,  as  an 
eligible  and  agreeable  place  of  abode.  Arrived  in  America, 
he  travelled  pretty  generally  through  the  ftates  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jerfey,  and  New 


*  Ireland. 
A    2 


York  ; 
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York  ;  lie  afterwards  paflcd  into  the  Canadas,  dcfirous  of 
obtaining  equal  information  as  to  the  ftate  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, and  of  determining  from  his  own  immediate  obfer- 
vations,  how  far  the  prefent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  BritiOi  dominions  in  America  might  be  inferior,  or 
other  wife,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  who  had  now 
indeed  thrown  off  the  yoke,  but  were  formerly  common 
members  of  the  fame  extenfive  empire. 


When  abroad,  he  had  not  the  mod  diftant  intention  of 
publifhing  his  travels ;  but  finding  on  his  return  home, 
that  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  following  letters 
was  quite  new  to  his  friends,  and  being  induced  to  think 
that  it  might  prove  equally  new,  and  not  wholly  unaccept- 
able to  the  Public,  he  came  to  the  refolution  of  commit- 
ting them  to  print:  accordingly  the  prefent  volume  is  now 
offered  to  the  world,  in  an  humble  hope,  that  if  not  enter- 
taining to  all  readers,  it  will  at  leaft  be  fo  to  fome,  as  well 
as  ufcful  to  future  travellers.    .. 


V   -I 


l:^i'i 


If  it  fliall  appear  to  any  one,  that  he  has  fpoken  with  too 
much  afperity  of  American  men  and  American  manners, 
the  Author  begs  that  fuch  language  may  not  be  afcribed  to 

hafty 
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hafty  prejudice,  and  a  blind  partiality  for  every  thing  that 
is  European.  He  croffed  the  Atlantic  flrongly  prepofieflld 
in  favour  of  the  people  and  the  country,  which  he  was 
about  to  vifit ;  and  if  he  returned  with  fcntimentb  of  a  dif- 
ferent tendency,  they  refulted  folcly  from  a  cool  and  dif- 
paflionate  obfcrvation  of  what  chance  prefentcd  to  his  view 
when  abroad.      -^ 


An  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
fcenery  of  the  countries  through  which  he  paflcd  did  not 
fail  to  attra(5t  a  great  part  of  his  attention ;  and  interfperfed 
through  the  book  will  be  found  views  of  what  he  thought 
would  be  mod  intereftir.g  to  his  readers :  they  are  what  he 
himfelf  (ketched  upon  the  fpot,  that  of  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Seat  of  General  Wafliington,  indeed,  excepted,  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  an  ingenious  friend  that  he  met  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  View  of  Bethlehem.  He  '>as  many  more  views 
in  his  pofTeiHon ;  but  he  thought  it  better  to  furniiTi  his 
Publiflier  with  a  few  only,  in  hopes  that  the  engraving 
from  them  would  be  well  executed,  rather  than  with  a 
great  many,  which,  had  they  been  given,  muft  either  have 
been  in  a  ftyle  imworthy  of  the  public  eye,  or  elfc  have 
fwelled   the  price   of   the  volume   beyond   the    reach   of 

many 
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many  that  may  now  read  it.  Of  the  refemblancc  which 
thefc  views  bear  to  their  refpecflive  archetypes,  thole  alone 
can  be  judges  who  have  been  fpe(5lators  of  the  original 
fcenes.  With  regard  to  the  CataracEl  of  Niagara,  however, 
it  nuift  be  obfcrved,  that  in  views  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  no  one 
muft  exped  to  find  a  lively  reprefentation  of  its  wonderful 
and  terrific  vaftnefs,  even  were  they  executed  by  artifts  of 
far  fuperior  merit ;  the  inferting  of  the  three  in  the  prefent 
work  is  done  merely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help,  together 
with  the  ground  plan  of  the  precipice,  if  it  may  be  fo  call- 
ed, to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  pofition  and  appearance  of 
that  ftupendous  Catarad.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  be- 
coming more  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  will  foon  be 
gratified,  at  Icafl:  fo  he  has  been  given  to  underftand  by  the 
artift  in  whofe  hands  they  at  prefent  are,  with  a  fet  of  views 
from  the  maflerly  pencil  of  Captain  Fifher,  of  the  Royal 
Britifli  Artillery,  which  are  allowed  by  all  thofe  who  have 
vlfited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  convey  a  more  perfedt  idea 
of  that  wonderful  natural  curiofity,  than  any  paintings  or 
engravings  that  are  extant. 


Finally,  before  the  Reader  proceeds  to  the  perufal  of  the 

enfuing  pages,  the  Author  will  juft  beg  leave  to  apprize  him, 

I  that 
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that  they  are  the  prodiKflion  of  a  very  youthful  pen,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  write  a  great  deal,  far  lefs  to  write  for  the 
prefs.  It  is  now  for  the  firft  time  that  one  of  its  produc- 
tions is  ventured  to  be  laid  before  the  public  eye.  As  a 
iifil  attempt,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  the  prefent 
work  may  meet  with  a  generous  indulgence,  and  not  be  too 
feverely  criticifed  on  account  of  its  numerous  imperfec- 
tions. -  -  -      .- 


Dultliriji 
?.orh  December  J7yft. 
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TRAVELS 


THROUGH  THE   STATES    OF 


NORTH        AMERICA. 


L  E  T  T  E  R   I. 

Arrival  on  the  Coajl  of  America. —Trees  thejirji  ObjeSi  viftble.-^Defcrip^ 
t'lon  of  the  Bay  and  River  of  Delaware, — Pajengers  bound  for  Philu' 
delphia  notfuffered  to  land  till  examined  by  the  Health  Officers. -^Arrival 
at  Philadelphia. — Poor  Appearance  of  the  City  from  the  Water. — Plan  of 
the  City. — Wharfs, — Public  and  private  Buildings. ^"Some  Account  of 
the  Hofpital,  and  of  the  Gaol. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November,  179;. 

OU  R  paflage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  difagreeable  in  the  extreme, 
I'he  weather  for  the  moft  part  was  bad,  and  calms  and  heavy 
adverle  gales  fo  frequently  retarded  our  progrcfs  to  the  weftward, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  fifty-ninth  day  from  that  on  which  we  left 
Ireland,  that  we  difcovered  the  American  coaft.  I  fliall  not  attempt 
to  defcribe  the  joy  which  the  fight  of  land,  a  fight  that  at  once  relieved 
the  eye  from  the  uninterefting  and  wearifome  view  of  fky  and  wp^er, 
and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a  fpeedy  profpedl  of  delivery  .i:-«m 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  fmall  trading  veflel,  difFufcd  amongft  the 
paffengers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made  a  long  voyage,  can  beft 
imagine  what  it  muft  have  been. 

The  firft  objefts  which  meet  the  eye  on  approaching  the  American 
coaft,  fouth  of  New  York,  are  the  tops  of  trees,  with  which  the  (hore 
is  thickly  covered  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a  diftance, 
have  the  appearance  of  fmall  iflandsj  but  as  you  draw  nearer  they  are 
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feen  to  unite ;  and  the  tall  foreft  rifing  gradually  out  of  the  ocean,  at 
lafl  prefents  itfclf  in  al^hs  majcfty  to  your  view.  The  land  which  we 
made  was  fituated  very  near  to  the  bay  of  Delaware,  and  before  noon 
we  paffed  between  the  capes  Hcnlopen  and  May,  which  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  hay.  The  capes  arc  only  eighteen  miles  apart,  but  within 
them  the  bay  expands  to  the  breadth  of  thirty  miles.  It  afterwards 
becomes  gradually  narrower,  until  it  is  loft  in  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  at  Bombay  Hook,  feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
river  Delaware,  at  this  place,  is  about  fix  miles  wide;  at  Reedy  Ifland, 
twe'nty  miles  higher  up,  it  is  three  miles  wide;  and  at  Philadelphia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fca,  one  mile  wide. 

The  fhores  of  the  bay  and  of  the  river  Delaware,  for  a  very  confider- 
able  diftance  upwards,  are  low;  and  they  arc  covered,  like  the  coaft, 
with  one  vaft  foreft,  excepting  merely  in  a  few  places,  where  extenfive 
marflies  intervene.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pleafing  than  the 
views  with  which  we  were  entertained  as  we  failed  up  to  Philadelphia. 
The  trees  had  not  yet  quite  loft  their  foliage,  and  the  rich  red  and  yellow 
tints  which  autumn  had  fuffufed  over  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  pop- 
lars appeared  beautifully  blended  with  the  fombre  green  of  the  lofty 
pines;  whilft  the  river,  winding  flowly  and  fmoothly  along  under  tha 
banks,  refledled  in  its  glafly  furface  the  varied  colours  of  the  objedls  on 
(hore,  as  well  as  the  images  of  multitudes  of  veflels  of  various  lizes, 
which,  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  feen  gliding  filently  along 
with  the  tide.  As  you  approach  towards  Philadelphia,  the  banks  of  the 
river  become  more  elevated ;  and  on  the  left  hand  fide,  where  they  are 
much  cleared,  they  are  interfperfed  with  numberlefs  neat  farm-houfes, 
with  villages  and  towns ;  and  are  in  fome  parts  cultivated  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water.  The  New  Jerfcy  fliore,  on  the  right  hand  lide, 
remains  thickly  wooded,  even  as  far  as  the  city. 

Veflels  very  commonly  afcend  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  wind  is  fa- 
vourable, in  twenty-four  hours;  but  unfortunately,  as  our  fliip  entered  the 
river,  the  wind  died  away,  and  fhe  had  to  depend  folely  upon  the  tide,, 
which  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  only  in  the  hour.  Finding 
that  the  pafl"age  up  to  the  city  was  likely  tlierefore  to  become  te- 
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dious,  I  would  h'm  have  gone  on  fliore  flir  below  it;  but  thib  the  captain 
would  not  permit  me  to  do.  By  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  cnaded  in 
confequence  of  the  dreadful  pe.ftilence  which  raged  in  the  capital  in  the 
year  1793,  the  niaftcr  of  any  veflel  bound  for  that  port  is  made  fubjed: 
to  a  very  heavy  fine,  if  he  fuffers  any  perfon  from  on  board  her,  whether 
mariner  or  pafienger,  to  go  on  fliore  in  any  part  of  the  flate,  before  his 
veflel  is  examined  by  the  health  oflicer:  and  any  perfon  that  goes  on 
ihore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  mafter  of  the  vellel,  is  liable  to  be  im- 
prifoned  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  In  cafe  the  exiftence  of  this 
law  fliould  not  be  known  on  board  a  vefTel  bound  for  a  port  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  pilot  to  furnilh  the  mafter  and  the  paflengers 
on  board  with  copies  of  it,  with  which  he  always  comes  provided. 
The  health  officer,  who  is  a  regular  bred  phyfician,  refides  at  Mifflin 
Fort,  four  miles  below  the  city,  where  there  is  a  fmall  garrifon  kept.  A 
boat  is  always  fent  on  fliore  for  him  from  the  fhip.  After  having  been 
tofled  about  on  the  ocean  for  nine  weeks  nearly,  nothing  could  be  more 
tantalizing  than  to  be  kept  thus  clofe  to  the  fliore  without  being  permit- 
ted to  land. 

Philadelphia,  as  you  approach  by  the  river,  is  not  feen  farther  off  than 
three  miles,  a  point  of  land  covered  with  trees  concealing  it  from  the 
view.  On  weathering  this  point  it  fuddenly  opens  upon  you,  and  at 
that  diftance  it  looks  extremely  well;  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  city 
makes  a  poor  appearance,  as  nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but  con- 
fufed  heaps  of  wooden  ftorehoufes,  crowded  upon  each  other,  the  chief 
of  which  are  built  upon  platforms  of  artificial  ground,  and  wharfs  which 
projed  a  confiderable  way  into  the  river.  The  wharfs  are  of  a  redangu- 
lar  form,  and  built  of  wood;  they  jut  out  in  every  direction,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  fhipping,  the  largeft  merchant  veflels 
being  able  to  lie  clofe  alongfide  them.  Behind  thcfe  wharfs,  and  parallel 
to  the  river,  runs  W/.ter-llreet.  This  is  the  firil  flreet  which  you  ufually 
enter  after  lauding,  and  it  does  not  ferve  to  give  a  ftranger  a  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  either  of  the  neatnefs  or  commodioufnefs  of  the  pub- 
lic ways  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  no  more  than  thirty  feet  wide;  and  im- 
mediately beliind  the  houfes,  which  ftand  on  the  fide  fartheft  from  the 
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water,  a  hif^h  bank,  fuppofed  to  be  the  old  brink  of  the  river,  rifcs,  which 
renders  the  air  very  confined.  Added  to  this,  luch  ftenches  at  times 
prevail  in  it,  owing  in  part  to  the  quantity  of  filth  and  dirt  that  is  fuf- 
fered  to  retnain  on  ti.o  pavement,  and  in  part  to  what  is  depofited  in 
wa0e  houkH,  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  the  llreet,  that  it  is  really 
drcLidful  to  ixxfs  through  it.  It  was  here  that  the  malignant  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  the  year  1793,  which  made  fuch  terrible  ravages;  and  in 
the  fnmmcr  I'eafon,  in  general,  the  llreet  is  found  extremely  unhealthy. 
Tiut  the  inhabitants,  after  fufferinii:  fo  much  from  the  ficknefs  that  ori- 
ginated  in  it,  (licuM  remain  thus  inattentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  Water- 
llrcet  is  truly  furprifing;  more  efpecially  fo,  when  it  is  confidercd,  that 
the  ftreets  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  as  much  diftinguidied 
for  the  neatnefs  that  prevails  throughout  them,  as  this  one  is  for  its 
dirty  condition. 

On  the  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank  which  rifes  be- 
hind Water-ftreet,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  originally  laid  out,  and 
it  was  intended  by  the  founder  that  no  houfes  fliould  have  been  ereded 
at  the  bottom  of  it;  however,  as  there  was  no  pofitive  law  to  this  efi^ed:, 
the  convenience  of  the  fituation  foon  tempted  numbers  to  build  there, 
and  f  they  are  now  encroaching,  annually,  on  the  river,  by  throwing 
wharfs  farther  out  into  the  ftream.  In  another  refped  alfo  the  original 
plan  of  the  city  was  not  adhered  to.  The  ground  allotted  for  it  was 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  two  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  the 
river  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  and  one  mile  in  breadth.  Purluant  to 
this  fcheme,  the  houfes  were  begun  on  the  Delaware  fide  ;  but  inftead 
of  having  been  carried  on  towards  the  Schuylkill,  the  current  of  building 
has  kept  entirely  on  one  fide.  The  houfes  extend  for  two  miles  nearly 
along  the  Delaware,  but,  on  an  average,  not  m.ore  than  half  a  mile  to- 
wards the  Schuylkill :  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  fuperiority  of 
the  one  river  over  the  other.  All  the  houfes  built  beyond  the  boundary 
line  of  the  oblong  fquare  are  faid  to  be  in  the  "  Liberties,"  as  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  corporation  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  town. 
Here  the  ftreets  are  very  irregularly  built,  but  in  the  city  they  all  in- 
tcrfed  each  other  at  right  angles,  according  to  the  original  plan.     The 
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principal  flrcct  is  one  liundrcd  fi^ct  widej  the  i*tlurj  vary  from  eighty 
to  filiy.  They  arc  all  tolerably  well  paved  with  pebble  lloncs  in  the 
middle  ;  and  on  each  fide,  for  the  convenienec  of  pallcngers,  there  i.*  a 
footway  paved  with  red  brick. 

The  houfes  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  for  the  moll  part  built  of 
brick  ;  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  are  of  wood. 

In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  they  arc  in  general  fmall,  heavy,  and 
inconvenient  j  but  aniongft  thofe  which  have  been  lately  eredted,  many 
are  to  be  found  that  are  light,  airy,  and  commodious.  In  the  whole  city, 
however,  there  are  only  two  or  three  houfes  that  particularly  attrad;  the 
attention,  on  account  of  their  fize  and  architedure,  and  but  little  beauty 
is  oblervable  in  the  dcfign-'  of  any  of  thefe.  The  moft  fpacious  and  tlie 
moll  remarkable  one  amongft  them  ftands  in  Cbefnut-ftreet,  but  it  is 
not  yet  quite  finifhed.  At  prelent  it  appears  a  huge  mafs  of  red  brick 
and  pale  blue  marble,  which  bids  defiance  to  fimplicity  and  elegance. 
This  fuperb  manfion,  according  to  report,  has  already  coft  upwards  of 
fifty  thoufand  guineas,  and  llands  as  a  monument  of  the  increafing 
luxury  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

.  As  for  the  public  buildings,  they  are  all  heavy  taftelefs  piles  of  red 
brick,  ornamented  with  the  fame  fort  of  blue  marble  as  that  already 
mentioned,  and  which  but  ill  accord  together,  unlefs  indeed  we  except 
the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  preibyterian  church  in 
High-ftreet.  The  latter  building  is  ornamented  with  a  handfome  por- 
tico in  front,  fupported  by  fix  pillars  in  the  Corinthian  order;  but  it  is 
feen  to  great  diladvantage  on  account  of  the  market  houfe,  which  occupies 
tlie  center  of  the  ftreet  before  it.  The  buildings  next  to  thefe,  that  are 
moft  deferving  of  notice,  are  the  State  Houfe,  the  Prefident's  Houfe,  the 
Hofpital,  the  Bettering  Houfe,  and  the  Gaol. 

The  State  Houfe  is  fituated  in  Chefnut-ftreet ;  and,  confidering  that 
no  more  than  fifty- three  years  elapfed  from  the  time  the  firft  cabin  was 
built  on  the  fpot  marked  out  for  the  city,  until  it  was  ere<5ted,  the  archi- 
tedlure  calls  forth  both  our  furprife  and  admiration.  The  State  Houfe 
is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  legiflative  bodies  of  the  ftate.  Attached 
to  this  edifice  are  the  congrefs  and  the  city-halls.     In  the  former,  the 
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confTiefs  of  the  United  States  rhects  to  tran{Inft  bufinefs.  The  room 
allotted  to  the  rejM-elentatives  of  the  lower  houfe  is  about  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  fitted  up  in  the  plaincfl  manner.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  gal- 
lon, open  to  every  perfon  that  chiifcs  to  enter  itj  the  ftair-cafe  leading 
to  which  runs  diredly  from  the  public  flreet.  The  fenate  chamber  is 
in  t];e  ftory  above  this,  and  it  is  furniflicd  and  fitted  up  in  a  much  fu- 
perior  Hyle  to  that  of  the  lower  houie.  In  the  city  hall  the  courts  of 
juflice  arc  held,  the  fuprcme  court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  ftate  of  Pcnnfylvania,  and  thofe  of  the  city. 

The  prcfident's  houfe,  as  it  is  called,  was  eredted  for  the  refidence  of 
the  prefident,  before  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the  federal  government 
from  Philadelphia  was  aj^itated.  The  original  plan  of  this  building 
\vas  drawn  by  a  private  gentleman,  refident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  poflefled,  it  is  faid,  of  no  fmall  fliare  of  merit  j 
but  the  committee  of  citizens,  that  was  appointed  to  take  the  plan  into 
confideration,  and  to  direct  the  building,  conceiving  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  reverfed  the  pofitions  of  the  upper  and  lower  ftories, 
placing  the  latter  at  top,  fo  that  the  pilafters,  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented, appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  The  committee  alfo  contrived, 
that  the  windows  of  the  principal  apartments,  inftead  of  opening  into 
a  fpacious  area  in  front  of  the  houfe,  as  was  defigned  at  firft,  fliould  face 
tovvardc  the  confined  back  yards  of  the  adjoining  houfes.  This  build- 
ing is  not  yet  finiflied,  and  as  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to 
the  federal  city  of  Wafhington  is  fo  fhortly  to  take  place,  it  is  moll 
probable  that  it  will  never  be  occupied  by  the  prefident.  To  what 
purpofe  it  will  be  now  applied  is  yet  undetermined.  Some  imagine, 
that  it  will  be  converted  into  a  city  hotel  j  others,  that  it  will  be  deftined 
for  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  ftate.  For  the  latter  purpofe, 
it  would  be  unfit  in  the  extreme,  the  falary  of  the  governor  being  fo  in- 
confiderablc,  that  it  would  not  enable  him  to  keep  up  an  eftabli(hment 
fuitable  to  a  dwelling  of  one-fourth  part  the  fize  of  it. 

The  hofpital,  for  its  airinefs,  for  its  convenient  accommodation  for  the 
fick  and  infirm,  and  for  the  neatnefs  exhibited  throughout  every  part  of 
it,  cannot  be  furpafied  by  any  inilitution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.     At  prefent  but  one 
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wing  and  a  part  of  the  center  are  finKhcd  j  but  the  reft  of  the  building 
is  in  a  ftatc  of  fcrwardnefs.  It  is  two  florics  higli,  and  underneath  the 
whole  are  cells  for  lunatics.  Pcrfons  labouring  under  any  diforder  of 
body  or  mind  are  received  into  this  hofpital,  excepting  fuch  as  have  dif- 
cafcs  that  are  cont.igious,  and  of  a  niLilignant  nature;  fuch  patients, 
however,  have  the  advice  of  the  attending  pli)ficians  gratis,  and  arc  fup- 
plied  with  medicine  from  the  hofpital  difpenlary. 

The  proaudive  Hock  of  this  hofpit.d,  in  the  year  1793.  was  eftl- 
mated  £,'iy,o6c^  currency;  befides  which  there  are  ertates  belonging  to 
it  that  as  yet  produce  nothing.  The  fame  year,  the  legiflature  granted 
j^.  1 0,000  far  enlarging  the  building,  and  adding  thereto  a  Lying-in  and 
Foundling  hofpital.  1  he  annual  private  donations  are  very  confiderable. 
Thofe  that  contribute  a  certain  fum  have  the  power  of  e]e(fting  the  di- 
redlors,  who  are  twelve  in  number,  and  chofen  yearly.  The  diredors  ap- 
point fix  of  the  moft  fkilful  furgeons  and  phyficians  in  the  city  to  attend; 
there  is  alfo  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  refident  in  the  houfe.  From  the 
year  1756,  when  it  was  built,  to  the  year  1793  inclufive,  nearly  9,oock 
patients  were  admitted  into  tliis  hofpital,  upwards  of  6,000  of  whom 
were  relieved  or  cured.  Th;i  hofpital  ftands  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  removed  from  any  of  the 
other  buildings.  There  are  fpacious  walks  within  the  inclofure  for  fuch 
of  the  patients  as  are  in  a  ftate  of  convalefcence. 

The  Bettering  Houfe,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  overfeers  of  the 
poor,  Hands  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  fomewhat  firther  removed 
from  the  houfes  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fpacious  building  of  brick,  with 
extenfive  walks  and  gardens.  The  poor  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
are  here  furnifhed  with  employment,  and  comfortably  lodged  and  dieted. 
During  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  many  aged  and  reduced  perfons 
feek  refuge  in  this  place,  and  leave  it  again  on  the  return  of  fi->ring, 
Whilft  they  ftay  there,  they  are  under  very  little  roftraint,  and  go  in 
and  out  when  they  pleafe ;  they  muft,  however,  behave  orderly.  This. 
inftitution  is  fupported  by  a  tax  on  the  town. 

The  gaol  is  a  fpacious  building  of  common  ftone,  one  hundred  feet  iti 
front.  It  is  fitted  up  with  folitary  cells,  on  the  new  plan,  and  the  apart- 
ments 
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ments  arc  all  arched,  to  prevent  th'j  communication  of  fire.  Behind  tlic 
building  are  extcnlivc  yards,  which  arc  fecurcd  by  lofty  walls.  This 
gaol  is  better  regulated,  perhaps,  than  any  other  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe. 
By  the  new  penal  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  lately  enaftcd,  no  crime  is  pu- 
niHiable  with  death,  excepting  murder  of  the  firft  degree,  by  which  is 
meant,  murder  tiiat  is  perpetrated  by  wilful  premeditated  intention,  or 
in  attempts  to  commit  rape,  robbery,  or  the  like.  Every  other  offence, 
according  to  its  enormity,  is  punilhed  by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a 
determined  duration.  Objections  may  be  made  to  this  mode  of  pu- 
nifliment,  as  not  being  fuHiciently  fevere  on  the  individual  to  atone 
for  an  atrocious  crime ;  nor  capable,  becaufe  not  Inflicted  in  public, 
of  deterring  evil-minded  perfons  in  the  community  from  the  commiffion 
of  offences  which  incur  the  rigour  of  the  law;  but  on  a  clofe  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  to  be  very  fevere  ;  and  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  the  trial  that  has  been  hitherto  made  by  the  ftate  of  Penn- 
fylvania, it  fecms  better  calculated  to  reftrain  the  excefles  of  the  people 
than  any  other.  If  any  public  punifhment  could  (Irike  terror  into  the 
lawlefs  part  of  the  multitude,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  inflidion  of  death 
would  do  it  as  any  whatfoever;  but  death  is  diverted  of  many  of  his 
terrors,  after  being  often  prefented  to  our  view ;  fo  that  we  find  in 
countries,  for  inllance  in  England,  where  it  occurs  often  as  punifhment, 
the  falutary  effeds  that  might  be  expeded  from  it  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  loft.  The  unfortunate  wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life  in 
expiation  of  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  looks 
forward  with  apparent  unconcern  to  the  moment  in  which  he  is  to  be 
launched  into  eternity  ;  his  companions  around  him  only  condole  with 
him,  becaufe  his  career  of  iniquity  has  fo  fu  idenly  been  impeded 
by  the  courfe  of  juftice:  or,  if  he  is  not  too  much  hardened  in  the 
paths  of  vice,  but  falls  a  prey  to  remorfe,  and  fees  all  the  horrors  of 
his  impending  fate,  they  endeavour  to  rally  his  broken  fpirits  by  the 
confjling  remembrance,  that  the  pangs  he  has  to  endure  are  but  the 
pangs  of  a  moment,  which  they  illuftrate  by  the  fpeedy  exit  of  onewhofe 
death  he  was  perhaps  himfelf  witnefs  to  but  a  few  weeks  before.  A 
month  does  not  pafs  over  in  England  without  repeated  executions  -,  and 
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there  is  fcarcely  a  vagabond  to  be  I'.ict  with  In  the  country,  who  has  not 
ffcii  a  fellow  creature  fufpendcd  fruni  the  gallows.  We  all  know  w!ut 
little  good  cft'edt  fuch  fpci^taclcs  produce.  But  immured  in  darkncf* 
and  iblitude,  the  prilbncr  furters  pan[',s  woric  than  death  a  iiup.drcd 
times  in  the  day:  he  is  left  to  his  own  bitter  rcHcttlon:' ;  there  is  no  on« 
thing  to  divert  his  attention,  and  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  efcape  from 
the  horrcrs  which  continually  haunt  hi,s  imagination.  In  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  the  mod  hardened  ofl'ender  is  foon  reduced  to  a  flate  of  repent- 
ance. 

But  punlflnnent  by  imprifcnment,  according  to  the  laws  of  Pennfylva- 
t)ia,  is  impofed,  not  only  as  an  expiation  of  pall  offences,  and  an  example 
to  the  guilty  part  of  fociety,  but  lor  another  purpofe,  regarded  by  few 
peial  codes  in  the  world,  the  reform  of  the  crimiiiaj.  The  regulations 
of  the  gaol,  are  calculated  to  promote  this  etfedl  as  foon  a;;  pollible,  fo 
that  the  building,  indeed,  deferves  the  name  of  a  penitentiary  houfc 
more  than  that  of  a  gaol.  As  foon  as  a  criminal  is  committed  to  the 
prifon  he  is  made  to  wafhj  his  hair  is  Ihorn,  and  if  not  decently  clt)thcd, 
he  is  furni/hed  with  clean  apparel  j  then  he  is  thrown  into  a  folitary 
cell,  al>GUt  nine  feet  long  and  four  wi.k,  where  he  remains  debarred 
from  the  fight  of  every  living  being  excepting  his  gaoler,  whofe  dutv  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  bare  necedities  of  his  nature,  but  who  is  forbidden, 
on  any  account,  to  fpeak  to  him  without  tiiere  is  abfolute  occafion.  If 
a  prifoner  is  at  all  refracftory,  or  if  the  offence  for  which  he  is  imprifoned 
is  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  he  is  then  confined  in  a  cell  fecluded  even 
from  the  light  of  heaven.  This  is  the  worft  that  can  be  intliaed  upon 
him. 

The  gaol  is  infpeded  twice  every  week  by  twelve  pcrfons  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  who  are  cbofen  annually  from  amongft  tlie  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  thefe  men,  who 
readily  and  voluntarily  take  it  upon  them  to  go  through  the  troublefome 
fundions  of  the  office  without  any  fee  or  emolument  whatever.  They 
divide  themfelves  into  committees ;  each  of  thefe  takes  it  in  turn,  for  a 
dated  period,  to  vifit  every  part  of  the  prifon  j  and  a  report  is  made  to 
the  infpedors  at  large,  who  meet  together  at  times  regularly  appointed. 
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From  the  report  of  tlic  committee  an  opinion  is  formed  by  the  infpec- 
tors,  who,  with  the  confent  of  the  judges,  regidate  the  treatment  of 
euch  individual    prilbner  durin;i;  his  confinement.     This  is  varied  ac- 
cordiiT^  to  liis  cririie,   i;nd  according  to  his  fubfcquent  repentance.     So- 
litary confinement  in  a  dark    cell  is  looked  upon  as   the  fevered  ufagej 
next,   folitary  coiifinement  in  a  cell  with  the  admifTion  of  light;  next, 
confinement  in  a  cell  where  the  piifoner  is  allowed  to  do  fome  fort  of 
workj    laflly,    labour   in   company    with   others.     The   prifoners  are 
obliged  to  bathe  twice  every  week,  proper  conveniencies  for  that  pur- 
pofe   being  provided  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  and  alfo  to  change 
their  linen,  with  which  they  are  regularly  provided.     Thofs  in  folitary 
confinement  are    kept  upon  bread  and  water;  but  thofe  who  laboar 
are  allowed  broth,  porridge,  puddings,  and  the  like  :  meat  is  difpenfed 
only  in   fniall  quantities,  twice  in  the  week.     Their  drink  is  water; 
on  no  pretence  is   any  other  beverage  fiiffercd  to  be  brought  into   the 
prifon.     Thi-     diet    is    found,  by   experience,  to    afford   the   prifoners 
Arength  fufficient  to    perform  the  labour  that  is  impofed   upon   them ; 
whereas  a  more  generous  one  would  only   ferve  to  render  their  minds 
lefs  humble  and  fubmiflive.     Thofe  who  labour,  are  employed  in  the 
particular  trad:;  to  which  they  have   been  accuilomed,   provided   it  can 
be  carried  on   in  the  prifon  ;    if  not  acquainted   with  any,   fomething  is 
foon  found  that  tiiey  can  do.      One  room   is   fet  apart  for  Ihoemakers, 
another  for  taylors,  a  third  for  carpenters,  and  fo  on ;  and  in  the  yards 
nre  flone-cutters,  fmiths,  nailers,  &c.  Szc. 

Excepting  the  cells,  which  are  at  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  the 
prifon  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  manufactory.  Good  order  and 
decency  prevail  throughout,  and  the  eye  of  a  fpedtator  is  never  aflailed  by 
the  fight  of  fuch  ghafllyand  fqualid  figures  as  are  continually  to  be  met  with 
in  our  prifons ;  fo  far,  alfo,  is  a  vifitor  from  being  infulted,  that  he  is 
fcarccly  noticed  as  he  pafTes  through  the  different  wards.  The  prifoners 
are  forbidden  to  fpeak  to  each  other  without  there  is  neceffity ;  they 
are  alfo  forbidden  to  laugh,  or  to  fing,  or  to  make  the  fmallefl  diflurb- 
ance.  An  overfeer  attends  continually  to  fee  that  every  one  performs 
his  work  diligently ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  fmallefl  refiflancc  to  any  of  the 
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regulations,  the  offender  is  immediately  cart:  into  a  iolltary  ccl),  to  luuful 
on  bread  and  water  till  he  returns  to  a  proper  fcnic  cf  his  behaviour ; 
but  the  dread  all  thofe  have  of  this  trcatn^-nt,  who  have  once  cxp;;- 
rienced  it,  is  fuch,  that  it  is  feldom  found  necellary  to  repeat  it.     'i"he 
women  arc  kept  totally  apart  from  the  men,  and  are  employed  in  a  mar.ncr 
fuitablc  to  their  Ie:c.  The  labourers  all  eat  together  in  one  large  apartment; 
and  rci^iularly,  every  Sunday,  there  is  divine  fcrvice,  at  which  all  attend. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  converfe  at  times  v/ith  the  prifoners, 
and  endeavour  to  reform  their  minds  and  principles.     The  infped:ors, 
when  they  vilit  the  prifon,  alfo  do  the  fame ;  fo  that  when  a  prifoner 
is  liberated,  he  goes  out,  as  it  were,  a  new  man  ;    he  has  been   habi- 
tuated to  employment,  and  has  received  good  inftrudtions.    Tlie  greateft 
care  is  alfo  taken  to  find  him  employment  the  moment  he  quits  the 
place  of  his  confinement.     According  to  the  regulations,  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  vifit  the  prifon  without  permiflion  of  the  infpcdlors.     The 
greateft  care  is  alfo   taken  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  and 
for  thofe  who  are  fick  there  arc  proper  apartments  and  good  advice  pro- 
vided.    The    longeft  period  of  confinement  is  for  a  rape,  which  is  not 
to   be  lefs  than  ten  years,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one.     For  high 
treafon,  the  length  of  confinement  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  fix  nor  more 
than  twelve  years.     There  arc  prifons  in  every  county  throughout  Pcnn- 
fylvania,  but  none  as  yet  are  eftablirtied  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  which 
has  been  defcribed.  Criminals  are  frequently  fent  from  other  parts  of  the 
ftate  to  receive  puni (lament  in  the  prifon  of  Philadelphia. 

So  well  is  this  gaol  condudted,  that  inftead  of  being  an  expenfe,  it 
now  annually  produces  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  ftate. 
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Philadelphia,  Noven\'oer. 
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"PHILADELPHIA,  according  to  the  ccnfus  taken  in  the  Year  1790, 
contained  42,000  people.  From  the  natural  increafe,  however, 
of  population,  and  the  influx  of  Grangers,  the  number  is  fuppofed  now 
to  be  near  50,000,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1793,  which  fvvcpt  off  4,000  people.  The  inhabitants  confiH:  of  Eng- 
lidi,  Irlfh,  Scotch,  Germans,  French,  and  of  American  born  citizens, 
defcended  from  people  of  thefe  different  nations,  who  are  of  courfe  by 
far  the  niofl  nunicrous  clafs.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  moil  part 
engaged  in  feme  fort  of  bufinefsi  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  live  without 
any  oflenfible  profcfllons,  on  the  fortunes  which  they  themfelves  have 
raifcd;  but  thefe  men  are  not  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  increafe  of  their 
jToperty,  being  ever  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  the  file  of  lands,  which 
they  have  purchafed,  and  to  buy  more  on  advantageous  terms. 
it  would  be  a  ditHcult  matter  to  find  a  man  of  any  property  in  the  coun- 
try, who  is  not  concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  land,  v/hlch  may 
be  confidered  in  America  as  an  article  of  trade. 

In  a  large  city,  like  Philadelphia,  where  people  arc  aflembled  together 
from  fo  many  different  quarters,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  diverfity 
in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  remark,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally made,  not  only  b}'  foreigners,  but  alio  by  perfons  from  other  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  that  the  Philadelphians  are  extremely  deficient  in 
hofpitahty  and  poHtenefs  towards  Grangers.  Amongft  the  uppermoft 
circles  in  Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs,  and  oftentation  are  confpi- 
cuous ;  and  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  make  them  happier  than  tliat 
an  order  of  nobihty  (liould  be  eftablillied,  by  which  they  might  be 
exalted  above  their  fellow  citizens,  as  much  as  they  are  in  their 
own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general  there  is  a  cold- 
nefs  and  rcferve,  as  if  they  were  iufpicious  of  fome  dcfigns  againlt  thetn, 
which  chills  to  the  very  heart  thofe  who  come  to  vifit  them.  In  th?ir 
private  focieties  a  triJkU'c  is  apparent,  near  which  mirth  and  gaiety  can  never 
approach.  It  is  no  unufual  thing,  in  the  genteelcft  houfes,  to  fee  a  large 
party  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  perfons  afl'cmbled,  and  featcd  rouiui  a 
room,  without  partaking  of  any  other  amufement  than  what  arlfes  from 
the  converfation,  moll  frequently  in  whifpers,  that  pafTcs  between  the 
two  perfons  who  are  feated  next  to  each  other.  The  party  meets  be- 
tween fix  and  feven  in  the  evening;  tea  is  fcrved  with  much  form; 
and  at  ten,  by  which  time  moft  of  the  company  are  wearied  with  having 
remained  fo  long  fiationary,  they  return  to  their  own  honies.  Still, 
however,  they  are  not  flrangers  to  mufic,  cards,  or  danciiig ;  their 
knowledge  of  mufic,  indeed,  is  at  a  very  low  tbb ;  bat  in  dancing,  which 
appears  to  be  their  moH:  fluourite  amufement,  they  certainly  excel. 

The  women,  in  general,  whilft  young,  arc  very  pretty,  but  by  the  time 
tliey  become  mothers  of  a  little  family  they  lofe  all  their  beauty,  their  com- 
plexions fade  away,  their  teeth  begin  to  decay,  and  they  hardly  appear 
like  the  fame  creatures.  In  a  fcvv'  inHances  only  it  would  b  ;  poilible  to 
find  a  fine  woman  of  the  age  of  forty,  who  has  had  a  large  family.  The 
I'udden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a  circumllance  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  flicuity ;  both  men  and  women,  American  born,  lofing 
them  very  generally  at  an  early  age.  Seme  r.fcribe  it  to  the  great  and 
fudden  changes  in  the  weather,  f.om  heat  to  cold;  but  negroes,  who  are 
cxpofed  to  the  fame  tranfition  of  climate,  arc  diftinguilhed  for  the  white- 
nefs  and  beauty  of  their  teeth  ;  and  the  Indians  alfo,  who  are  more  ex-, 
pofed  than  either,  preferve  their  teeth  in  good  order.  Others  at- 
tribute it  to  ,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  confcdion^'ry.     Of  confedionary. 
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the  Americans  in  tlie  towns  certainly  make  an  inordinate  iifo  ;  but 
in  the  cour.try,  where  the  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  getting 
fuch  thhigs,  the  men,  but  more  generally  the  women,  alfo  lofe  their 
teeth  very  prematurely.  Moll  probably  it  is  owing  to  the  very  ge- 
neral uie  they  make  of  falted  provifions.  In  the  country  parts  of 
An:erica  in  particular,  the  pcc^plc  live  upon  lalted  pork  and  lalted  fiili 
nearly  the  whole  year  round. 

It  is  only  v/ithin  a  few  years  pafl,  fince  1779,  that  any  public  amufe- 
meiity  have  been  fuffercd  in  this  city;  the  old  corporation,  which  con- 
lifted  moflly  of  the  Quakers,  and  not  of  the  mofl  liberal  minded  people 
in  the  cily,  having  always  oppofed  i;he  eftahlifhment  of  any  place  for  the 
purpole.  Now,  however,  there  are  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. 
Little  or  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  old  theatre,  which  is  of  wood,  and  a  very 
indifferejit  building.  The  new  one  is  built  of  brick,  and  neatly  fitted 
up  within  ?  but  it  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  town.  A  fhocking 
cuftom  obtains  here,  of  fmoking  tobacco  in  the  houfe,  which  at  times 
is  carried  to  fuch  un  excefs,  that  thofe  to  whom  it  is  difagreeable  are 
under  the  neceflity  of  going  away.  To  the  people  in  the  pit,  wine  and 
porter  is  brought  between  the  adts,  precifely  as  if  they  were  in  a 
tavern.  The  adtors  are  procured,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  j  none  of  them  are  very  eminent  per- 
formers, but  they  are  equal  to  what  are  ufually  met  with  in  the 
country  towns  of  England.  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  wood; 
cqucftrian  and  other  exercifes  are  performed  there,  fimilar  to  thofe  at 
Aftley's.  Dancing  aflemblies  are  held  regularly  every  fortnight  through 
the  winter,  and  occafionally  there  are  public  concerts. 

During  fuminer,  the  people  that  can  make  it  convenient  retire  to 
country  hcuf.s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  all  public  and 
private  amufements  ceafej  winter  is  the  feafon  for  them,  the  Congrefs 
being  then  afiemb  ed,  and  trade  not  being  fo  clofely  attended  to,  as  the 
navi  lation  of  the  river  is  then  commonly  impeded  by  ice. 

Tiie  pr^fidcnt  finds  it  neceflary,  in  general,  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
preparatory  to  f'     meeting  of  congrefs,  and  refides  there  during  the 

whole  of  the  iLi.iv>n.     Once  in  the  week,  during  his  ftay  in  the  city,  he 
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has  levees,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  At 
thcfe  he  always  appears  himfelf  in  a  court  drefs,  and  it  is  expcrtcd  that 
the  foreign  minifteis  (hould  al',vay«  attend  in  the  fame  llylc;  this  th.ey 
conftantly  do,  cxccptiiig  the  French  mi:iifl:tr,  who  makes  a  point  of 
sroinsr  in  difliabille,  not  to  lay  woife  of  it.  Other  perfons  are  at  l.h.rty 
to  go  as  they  think  proper.  Mi-^.  Wafiiingtcn,  aho,  has  a  drawmg 
room  once  every  week.  On  this  occafion  the  ladirs  arc  featcd  in  great 
form  round  the  apartrr.ent,  and  lea,  coffee,  &c.  fervcd  *. 

Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refiJence  of  the  Qunkers  in  America,  but 
their  number  does  not  bear  the  fame  proportion  now  to  that  of  the 
other  citizens  which  it  did  formerly.  At  prefent  t'ley  form  about  one 
fourth  only  of  the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  arife  from  any  diminution 
of  the  number  of  Quakers,  en  the  contraiy  they  have  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  but  from  the  great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons  of  a  different 
perfuafion.  Belonging  to  the  Quakers  there  are  five  places  for  public 
wor/liip;  to  the  Prelbyterians  and  Seceders  fix;  to  the  Englilh  Epifco- 
palians  three;  to  German  Lutherans  two;  to  the  Roman  Catholics  four; 
and  one  rcfpedively  to  the  SwedKh  Lutheran?,  Moravians,  Baptifts, 
Univerfal  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  and  Jews.  On  a  Sunday  every  citizen 
appears  well  dreffedj  the  lower  claffes  of  tlie  people  in  particular  are 
remarkably  well  clothed.  This  is  a  great  day  alfo  for  little  excurfions 
into  the  country. 

The  carriages  made  ufe  of  in  Philadelphia  confifi:  of  coaches,  cha- 
riots, chaifes,  coachces,  and  light  waggons,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
built  in  Philadelphia.  The  equipages  of  a  few  individuals  are  extiemely 
oftentatious  ;  nor  docs  there  appear  in  any  that  neatnefs  and  elegance 
which  might  be  expciled  amongft  a  fet  of  people  that  are  defirous  of 
imitating  the  fafhions  of  England,  and  that  are  continually  ^?;e-ting 
models  over  from  that  country.  The  coachec  is  a  carriage  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  America ;  the  body  of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a  coach, 
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•  Whether  the  levee  is  kept  up  by  the  prefent  Wiilhington,  as  being  inconfiilcin  with  ilieTp'rit 

prefident,  or  not,  1  l)ave  n».t  heard.     Many  ob-  of  i  r-publcan  tvvei  ;-,u;.;.t,  nii.'  tl,  iliu'-l  v;-  of 

jeflions    were  made   to   it    by  the    democratic  that  equality  uh  ch  ou^lit  to  iiign  anioi.gd  the 

party    dttring  the  admiuiilraiion   of    Geneul  citizens  of  cvciy  clafs, 
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but  of  the  fame  fliaps.  In  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a  bone'  uider  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 
I'here  are  two  feats  in  it  for  the  pakv  gers,  who  fit  with  their  faces 
towards  the  horfes.  The  roof  is  fuppcrted  by  fmall  props,  which  are 
placed  at  -the  corners.  On  eacli  fide  of  the  doors,  above  the  pannels, 
it  is  quite  open,  and  to  guard  agaitifl:  bad  w^other  there  arc  curtains, 
which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fiften  to  buttons  placed 
for  the  purpofe  on  the  outfide.  There  is  alfo  a  leathern  curtain  to  hang 
occafionally  between  the  driver  and  puncngers. 

The  light  wat^gons  are  on  the  fune  conilruilion,  and  are  calculated 
to  accommodate  from  four  to  twelve  people.  The  only  difterence  be- 
tween a  fmall  waggon  and  a  coachoe  is,  that  the  latter  is  better  finilli- 
ed,  has  varniflied  pannels,  and  doors  at  the  lide.  The  former  has  no 
doors,  but  the  palTengers  fcramble  in  thv-  bell  way  they  can,  over  the 
feat  of  the  driver.   The  waggons  are  uftd  lunverl.  1  y  for  ftage  carriages. 

The  accommodations  at  the  taverns,  bv  which  name  they  call  all 
inns,  &c.  are  very  indifferent  in  Philadelphia,  as  indeed  they  are,  uitli 
a  very  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  country.  The  moac  of  con- 
ducing them  is  nearly  the  fame  eveiy  where.  The  traveller  is  fliewn, 
on  arrival,  into  a  room  which  is  common  to  every  perfon  in  the  houfe, 
and  which  is  generally  the  one  fet  apart  for  breakfafi:,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  All  the  ftrangers  that  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe  fit  down  to 
thefe  meals  promifcuoufly,  and,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  thf*  family 
of  the  houfe  alfo  forms  a  part  of  the  company.  It  is  feldom  that  a 
private  parlour  or  drawing  room  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the  taverns, 
even  in  the  towns ;  and  it  is  always  with  reludlance  that  b.eakfaft  or 
dinner  is  ferved  up  fepararely  to  any  individual.  If  a  fingle  bed  room 
can  be  procured,  more  ought  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  it  is  not  always 
that  even  th:s  is  to  be  had,  and  thofe  who  travel  through  the  country 
muil  often  fubmit  to  be  crammed  into  rooms  where  there  is  fcarceiy 
fufficient  fpace  to  walk  between  the  beds.*     Strangers  who  remain  for 

any 

•Having    ftoppcd  one  night  at  Elkton,  on      my  firft  enquiries  from  the  landlord,  on  alighting, 
my  journey  to  Baltimore  in  the  public  carriage,     as  there  were  many  palTengers  in  the  flage,  were 
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any  length  of  time  in  the  large  towns  moft  ufiially  go  to  private  board- 
ing houfes,  of  which  great  numbers  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  always 
a  ditiicult  matter  to  procure  furninied   lodgings  without  paying  for 

board. 

At  all  the  tavern?,both  in  town  and  country,  but  particularly  in  the  latter, 
the  attendance  is  very  badj  indeed,  excepting  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  where 
there  are  fuch  great  numbers  of  negroes,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty to  procure  domeftic  fcrvants  of  any  defcript'on.  The  generality  of 
fervants  that  are  met  with  in  Philadelphia  are  emigrant  Europeans;  they, 
howev'  fo'  moft  part,  only  remain  in  fervice  until  they  can  fave  a 
little  mo-ey,  \  a  they  conftantl)  'ic  their  mafters,  being  led  to  do  fo 
by  that  defire  for  independence  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  every  perfon  in  America  may  enjoy  that  will  be  induftrious. 
The  few  that  remain  fteady  to  thofe  who  have  hired  them  are  retained 
at  moft  exorbitant  wages.  As  for  the  Americans,  none  but  thofe  of  the 
moft  indifferent  charadlers  ever  enter  into  fervice,  which  they  confider 
as  fuitable  only  to  negroes  j  the  negroes  again,  in  Pennfylvania  and  in 
the  other  ftates  where  fteps  have  been  taken  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  flavery,  are  taught  by  the  Quakers  to  look  upon  themfelves  in  every 
refpedt  as  equal  to  their  white  brethren,  and  they  endeavour  to  imitate 
them  by  being  faucy.  It  is  the  lame  both  with  males  and  females.  I  muft 
here  obferve,  that  amongft  the  generality  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  amongft  thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there 
is  a  want  of  good  manners  which  excites  the  furprize  of  almoft  every 
foreigner ;  I  wilh  alfo  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  this  remark  has 
been  made,  merely  becaufe  the  Hime  deference  and  the  fume  refpc(5tful 
attention,  which  we  fee  fo  commonly  paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  thofe  who  are  in  a  fituation  fomewhut 
fuperior  to  themfelves,  is  not  aUb  paid  in  America  to  perfons  in  the  fame 
ftation  ;  it  ic  tlie  want  of  common  civility  I  complain  of,  which  it  is 

to  know  what  accommodation  his  houfe  aiTcrded.  trouble  about  the  extent  of  his  accommodations, 

Be  feemcd  much  furprifcj   tliat  any   enquiries  as  he  had  no  left  tiian  cle-ve/i  beds  in  one  of  his 

ibould  be  made  on  fuch  a  fu'ojidt,  and  with  much  rooms, 
tonfcquence  told  me,  I  need  not  give  myfeU  any 
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always  dcfirablc  to  bwliolLl  baweca  man  and  man,  let  their  iituatlons  in 
lilc  be  what  they  may,  and  wh!ch  is  not  contrary  to  tlie  c'id.ites  of  na- 
ture, or  to  the  Ipiiit  of  genuine  liberty,  as  it  is  obi'jrvable  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  v/ild  Indians  that  vvandc'-  throuLih  the  foreiLs  of  this  vale 
continent,  the  moil  free  and  independent  of  all  human  beings.  In  the 
United  States,  liov.'cver,  the  lower  clafles  of  people  will  return  rude  and 
impertinent  anfwers  to  qucftions  eouehed  in  tb :  moll  civil  terms, 
and  will  inlulta  perfon  that  bears  th(  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  on 
purpofe  to  fliew  how  much  they  confider  themfclves  upon  an  equality 
with  him.  Civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  them  on  any  terms  j 
they  feem  to  think  that  it  is  incompatible  with  freedom,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  convincing  a  ftranger  that  he  is  really  in  a  land  of 
liberty,  but  by  being  furly  and  ill  mannered  in  his  prefence. 
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"journey  to  Baltimore. — Defer ipthn  of  the  Country  about  Philadelphia.-^ 
Floating  Bruiges  ever  the  Schuylkil  '>ow  conftruclcd. — Mills  In  Brandy ~ 
limine  Creek. — Improvement  In  the  hxachlncry  cf  Fhur  Muls  In  Ame-- 
fjca. — Toiun  cf  Wilmington. — Log  Hoifes. — Bad  Roads. — Fine  Pro- 
fpeSls.-^FIotv  relljhedby  Americans. — Taverns. — Sufjuchannah  River. — 
Town  of  Baltimore. — Plan  of  the  Toivn. — Harbour. — Public  and  p?-l- 
rate  Buildings. — Inhabitants. — Country  betivecn  Baltimore  and  Wajlj- 
ington, — Execrable  Roads. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wadiington,  November 

f\N  the  1 6th  of  November  I  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore.  The 
^"^  only  mode  of  conveyance  which  offers  for  a  traveller,  who  is  not 
provided  with  his  own  horfes  or  carriage,  is  tlie  public  ftage  waggon  j 
it  is  poflible,  indeed,  to  procure  a  private  carriage  at  Philadelphia  to  go 
on  to  Baltimore,  for  which  a  great  price  is  always  demanded;  but 
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there  is  no  fiich  thine?  us  hiring  a  carriage  or  horfcs  from  (lagc  to  ftagc. 
The  country  about  Philadelphia  is  well  cultivated,  and   it  abounds  with 
neat  country  houlcs;  but  it  has  a  bare  appearance,  being  ahnofi:  totally 
ftripped  of  the  tn:cs,   which  have   been   cut  down   without  mercy  for 
firing,  and  to  make  way  for  the  plough  ;    neither  arc  there  any  hedges, 
an    idea   prevailing  that   they   impovcrilli  the  land  wherever  they  are 
planted.     The  fences  are  all  of  the  common  poll  and  rail,  or  of  the  an- 
gular kind.     Thcfe  l;i(l  are  made  of  rails  about   eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
roughly  fplit  out  of  trees,  and   placed  horizontally  above  one  another, 
as  the  bars  of  a  gate  ;    but  each  tier  of  rails,  or  gate  as  it  were,  inllead  of 
being  on  a  fcraight  line  with  the  o:\e  next  to  it,  is  put  in  a  different  di- 
redcion,  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  fufficient  to  permit  the  ends  of  the  rails 
of  one  tier  to  rell:  ileadily  on  thofe  of  the  next.     As  thcfe  fences,  from 
their  fcrpcntine  courfe,  occupy  at  lead   fix  times  as  much  ground  as  a 
common  poft  and  rail  fence,  and  require  alfo  a  great  deal  more  wood, 
they  are  mollly  laid  afide  whenever  land  and  timber  become  objecfts  of 
importance,  as  they  foon  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 

The  road  to  Baltimore  is  over  the  lovvcll:  of  three  fioatiiig  bridges, 
which  have  been  thrown  acrofs  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  neighb.)ur- 
hood  of  rhiladelphia.  The  view  on  palling  this  river,  which  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  is  beautifui.  The  banks  on  each  lidii 
are  high,  and  for  many  miles  abv)ve  alfbrd  the  moft  delightful  fituations 
for  villas.  A  very  elegant  one,  laid  out  in  the  Engliih  taile,  is  feen  on 
pafling  the  river  jufb  above  the  bridge.  Adjoining  to  it  are  public  gar- 
dens, ai:d  a  houfc  oi  entertainment,  with  feveral  good  rooms,  to  wiiich 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  refort  in  great  numbers  dui-Ing  the  fummer 
feafon. 

The  floating  bridges  arc  formed  of  large  trees,  which  are  placed  in  the 
water  tranfverfely,  and  chained  together ;  beams  arc  then  laid  lengthways 
upon  thefe,  and  the  v.holc  boarded  over,  to  render  the  way  convenient 
for  pallengers.  On  each  fide  there  is  a  railing.  When  very  heavy  car- 
riages go  acrofs  thefe  bridges,  they  fmk  a  few  inches  below  the  furfacc  of 
the  water  j  but  the  paliage  is  by  no  means  dangerous.  They  are  kept 
in  an  even  dircdion  acrofs  the  river,  by  means  of  chains  and  anchors  in 
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didxrcnt  parts,  atui  are  alfo  fttongly  fecurcd  on  both  fliorcs.  Ovci  that 
part  tf  the  river  where  the  chiin'iiel  lies,  they  are  (b  contrived  that  ;i 
piece  can  be  removed  to  allow  vefTels  to  jxils  through.  Tliefe  bridge; 
are  frequently  damaged,  and  fometimcs  entirely  carried  away,  during 
floods,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  cfpctially  if  there  happens  to  be 
much  ice  Hoatipf  in  the  river.  To  guard  againfl:  this,  when  danger  is 
apprehended  and  t!ie  flood  does  not  come  on  too  rapidly,  they  unfaileii 
all  the  chains  by  which  the  bridge  is  conflned  in  its  proper  place,  and 
then  let  the  whole  fl.>at  down  with  the  (Ireuii  to  a  convenient  part  of  the 
fliorc,  where  it  can  be  hauled  up  and  fecurcd. 

The  country,  aJter  paiiing  the  Schuylkill,  is  pleaflngly  divcrlified  with 
rifing  grounds  and  woods,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  good  flate  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  firft  town  of  any  note  which  you  come  to  is  Chelicr,  fifteerr 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  this  town  contains  about  flxty  ilvvellip.gs,  and 
is  lemarkable  lor  being  the  place  where  the  tint  colonian  aflembly  fat. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  is  a  very  grand  view  of  the 
river  Delaware. 

About  half  a  mile  before  you  come  to  Wilmington  is  Drandy-wine 
River,  remarkable  for  its  mills,  no  lefs  than  thirteen  being  built  almoft 
clofe  to  each  other  upon  it.  The  water,  juft  above  the  bridge  which 
is  thrown  over  it,  comes  tumbling  down  with  great  violence  over  a  bed 
of  rocks ;  and  feats,  at  a  very  trifling  expenfe,  could  be  made  for  three 
times  tlie  number  of  mills  already  built.  VelTels  carrying  i,ooo  bufhels 
of  wheat  can  come  clofe  up  to  them,  and  I^y  means  of  machinery 
their  cargoes  are  received  from,  or  delivered  to  them  in  a  very  expedi- 
tious manner.  Among  the  mills,  fome  are  for  flour,  fome  for  fawing  of 
wood,  and  others  for  flone.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  machinery  of  the  flour  mills  in  Atnerica  are  very  great.  The 
chief  of  thcfe  confift  in  a  new  application  of  the  fcrevv,  and  the  intro- 
duftion  of  what  arc  called  elevators,  the  idea  of  which  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  chain  pump.  The  fcrcw  is  made  by  flicking  fmall 
thin  pieces  of  board,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  wide,  into  a  cy- 
linder, fo  as  to  form  the  fj-iral  line.  This  fcrew  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
pofition,  and  by  turning  on  its  axis  it  forces  wheat  or  flour  from  one 
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end  of  a  trorgh  to  the  other.  For  inftance,  in  the  trough  wliLh  re- 
ceives the  meal  immediately  coining  from  the  llones,  a  fcrew  ot  this 
kind  is  placed,  by  which  the  meal  is  forced  on,  to  the  diltance  of  fi:c  or 
eight  feet  perhaps,  into  a  refervoir  j  from  thence,  without  any  manual 
labour,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  very  top  of  the  null  by  the  elevators, 
which  confill  of  a  number  of  fmall  buckets  of  the  fii:e  of  tea-cups,  at- 
tached to  a  long  band  that  goes  round  a  wheel  at  the  top,  and  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mill.  As  the  band  revolves  round  the  wheels, 
thefe  buckets  dip  into  the  refervoir  of  wheat  or  flour  below,  and  take 
their  loads  up  to  the  top,  where  they  empty  themfelvcs  as  they  turn 
round  the  upper  wlieel.  The  elevators  are  inclofed  in  fquare  wooden 
tubes,  to  prevent  them  from  catching  in  any  thing,  and  alfo  to  prevent 
dull.  By  means  of  thefe  two  fiinple  contrivances  no  manual  labour  is 
required  from  the  moment  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill  till  it  is  con- 
verted into  flour,  and  ready  to  be  packed,  daring  tiie  various  procefTes 
of  fcreening,  grinding,  fifting,  &c. 

Wilmington  is  the  capital  of  the  flate  of  Delaware,  and  contains 
about  lix  hundred  houfes,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick.  The  ftreets  are 
laid  out  on  a  plan  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is 
nothing  very  interefting  in  this  town,  and  the  country  round  about  it  is 
flat  and  inflpid.  Elkton,  twenty-one  miles  diftant  from  Wilmington, 
and  the  firft  town  in  Maryland,  contains  about  ninety  indiflerent  houfes, 
^vhich  are  built  without  any  regularity;  it  is  a  dirty  difagreeable  place. 
In  this  neighbourhood  I  flrft  took  notice  of  log-houfes ;  thofe  which 
I  had  hitherto  i'cen  having  been  built  either  of  brick  or  Hone,  or  elfe 
conftrudtcd  with  wooden  frames,  llieathed  on  the  outfuie  Vv'ith  boards. 
The  Icg-houfes  are  cheaper  than  any  others  in  a  country  where  there 
is  abundance  of  wood,  and  generally  arc  the  firfl  that  are  erec:ted  on  a 
new  fettlcment  in  America.  The  fides  confift:  of  trees  juft  fquared,  and 
placed  horizontally  one  upon  the  other;  the  ends  of  the  logs  cf  one 
lide.  refl.ing  alternately  on  the  ends  of  thofe  of  the  adjoining  lides,  in 
notches;  the  interftices  between  thf;  logs  are  flopped  with  ci.iy  ;  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  boards  or  with  Ilungles,  which  are  fmall  pieces  if 
wocd  in  the  Ihape  of  flatcs  or  tiles,  and  which  are  ufed  for  that  purpofc, 
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with  a  few  exceptions,  tlirougliout  America.  Thefe  habitation?  are  not 
very  lightly,  but  when  well  biiilt  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  ami 
lad  for  a  long  time. 

A  coiiiidcrable  quantity  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  is  raifed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  the  production  of  which  the  foil  is  favourable ;  but 
the  bed  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are  not  fecn  from  the  road, 
which  pallcs  chieriy  over  barren  and  hilly  tradls,  called  "  ridges."  Th^; 
rcafon  for  carrying  the  road  over  thefe  is,  becaule  it  is  found  to  lail 
longer  thin  if  carried  over  the  ilat  part  of  the  country,  where  the  foil  is 
deep,  a  circunvltance  which  the  people  of  Maryland  always  take  into 
conlideration ;  for  after  a  road  is  once  cut,  they  never  take  pains  to  keep 
it  in  good  repair.  The  roid^;  in  this  ilate  are  v/orfs  thin  in  any 
one  in  the  union;  indeed  io  very  bad  nrc  they,  that  on  going  from 
Elkton  to  the  Sufquehannah  ferry,  the  driver  frequently  had  to  call 
to  the  paHengcrs  in  the  llajc,  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage  ihil  at  one 
fidi',  then  at  the  otlur,  to  prevent  it  from  ovcrfjtting  in  t!ic  deep 
ruts  with  which  the  road  abounds:  "  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  ri<!,hi ;" 
UDon  whiih  the  pa<]en<'crs  all  ftretched  their  bodies  half  w.iv  out  of  the 
carriage  to  balance  it  on  th'.t  file  :  '•  Now,  gcntlenien,  to  the  left,"  and 
fo  Oil.  This  was  foniid  -.ibiblutely  necelVary  ;-.t  leill  a  dozen  times  in 
half  the  nundier  of  miles.  Whenever  they  attem^^t  to  niend  thefe 
roads,  it  is  always  by  rilling  tlic  ruts  with  f  iplings  or  bullies,  and  cover- 
ing them  over  with  earth.  Tiiis,  however,  is  done  only  wiien  t'.ere  are 
Jields  on  eai  li  fide  of  the  road.  If  the  road  runs  contirnious  to  a  wood, 
then,  infleadof  menduig  it  where  it  is  bad,  they  open  a  newpalTage  through 
the  trees,  v.liicli  they  call  m/iking  a  road  It  is  very  common  in  Mary- 
land to  fee  fiv  or  Lvcn  (liferent  roids  brainhing  out  from  one,  which 
all  le.xl  to  the  fame  ]-)l.ice.  A  ilr.mger,  before  he  is  acquainted  with 
tliis  circumlbMice,  is  frtujuently  puzzled  to  know  which  he  ought  to 
ta!:e.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  di'ivcrs  of  the  flages  guide  their 
horfes  alo.ig  tliefe  new  roads,  which  are  full  of  dumps  of  trees,  is  ado- 
jiinup.?,  yet  to  appearance  they  are  the  mod  awkward  drivers  podible; 
it  is  more  by  the  ditterent  noifes  vvhich  they  make,  than  by  their  reins, 
that  tJiev  nian'.c^e  tlie'ir  horfco. 
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Chark-aoii  Aands  at  a  few  nilU-s  di^anre  froni  Elkt  m  ;  there  are 
about  twenty  houU.-s  only  in  it,  which  are  inlnbited  chiefly  by  pvoplc 
who  carry  on  a  herrinu;  filhery.  li.-yond  it  the  country  is  much  diver- 
fified  with  hill  and  daL',  and  the  foil  bJn-  but  of  An  inditi'jrent  qua- 
lity, tb.e  land,  are  fo  little  cleared,  that  in  many  par.s  the  road  winds 
throuf^h  uninterrupted  woods  for  four  or  fiv  nn'cs  together.  The  fccn'.ry 
in  this  neighbouriiood  is  extremely  interelling.  From  the  top  of  the 
hills  yoii  meet  with  numberkls  bol.l  and  extenlive  profped^s  of  the  Clie- 
fapeak  I3ay  and  of  the  river  Sufquehannah ;  and  fearcely  do  yo'i  trofs  a  '-al- 
ley without  beholding  in  the  depths  of  the  wood  the  waters  ofibmc  little 
creek  or  rivulet  ru(hingover  ledjes  of  rock  in  abea-itiful  cafcaJ.e.  T'!v_- 
generality  of  Americans  Hare  with  aftonilhmcnt  at  a  perfcn  who  can 
feel  any  dclii^ht  at  palling  through  fucli  a  cou:iti7  as  this.  To  them 
the  fiL'ht  of  a  wlicit  field  or  a  cr.b^:'.^;^  jart^en  wjild  convey  pleafure  far 
greater  thin  that  of  the  moll  romanti  ■  woodV  -id  view^  Tl  jy  hne  an 
unconquerable  averfion  to  trees ;  and  whenever  a  fc  'cmcnt  is  made, 
they  cut  away  all  before  them  without  mercy  ;  no:  one  is  ^.v-n-ed  j  all 
Jhare  the  fame  fate,  and  are  involved  in  the  ^.;  .•.-ral  havoc.  It  appears 
flran^^e,  that  in  a  country  wliere  the  r;.ys  of  .he  la  i  a^t  with  f.ich  ]hm- 
digious  power,  fome  few  trees  near  the  h.abitations  flionld  not  be  fvrcii, 
whcfe  foliage  might  afi'ord  a  cooling  ihide  d.nirg  the  parcld.ig  b.earr,  of 
funuper  J  and  I  have  oftentimes  cxpreHetl  my  ailoni<liinen:  t'.uit  rone 
\ve:'e  ever  left  lor  that  purpofe.  In  aiifwcr  i  ii.ive  gcierally  been  to] ', 
that  tiiey  could  not  be  left  ib'.nJing  near  a  hcufe  without  danger.  The 
trees  it  feems  in  the  American  forells  have  but  a  very  flenJer  hold  in  the 
ground,  confidering  their  immenfe  height,  fo  that  when  two  or  three  fully 
grown  are  deprived  of  flielter  in  c^nfequencc  of  the  others  which  flood 
around  them  being  cut  down,  they  ue  very  apt  to  be  levelled  by  the 
fn-a  florm  that  chances  to  blow.  This,  hovvevcr,  would  not  be  the  cafe 
with  trees  of  a  fmall  growth,  ./hich  might  I'afely  be  fpared,  and  which 
would  foon  afford  an  agree  bie  fhade  if  the  Americans  tliought  proper 
to  leave  them  (landing  ;  but  the  fail  of  the  matter  is,  that  from  the  face 
of  the  country  beuig  entirely  overfpread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple become  fatiated  with   the  fight  of  them.    The  groui 
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tilled,  nor  can  the  inhabitants  fupport  then^felves,  till  they  are  removed ; 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  nuifance,  and  thi'  man  that  can  cut  down  the 
largefl  number,  and  have  the  fields  about  his  hojfe  mod  clear  of  them, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  induftrious  citizen,  and  the  one  that  is  making 
the  greatell  improvements  *  in  the  country. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  this  road  there  are  taverns,  which 
arc  all  built  of  wood,  and  much  in  the  fame  ftile,  with  a  porch  in  front 
the  entire  length  of  the  houfe.  Few  of  thefe  in  veins  have  anfigns, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  dirtinguiHitl  from  the  other  houfcs  by  the 
number  of  handbills  parted  up  on  the  walls  near  the  door.  They  take 
their  name,  not  from  the  fign,  but  from  the  perfon  who  keeps  them,  as 
Jones's,  Brown's,  Sec.  6cc.  All  of  them  are  kept  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. At  each  houfc  there  are  regular  hours  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper,  and  if  a  traveller  arrives  fomewhat  before  the  time  appointed  for 
any  one  of  thefe,  it  is  in  vain  to  call  for  a  feparate  meal  for  himfelf ; 
he  muil;  wait  patiently  till  the  appointed  hour,  and  then  fit  down  with 
the  other  guefts  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe.  Breakfafls  are 
generally  plentifully  ferved ;  there  is  tea,  coffee,  and  different  forts  of 
bread,  cold  fait  meat,  and,  very  commonly  befides,  beef  fteaks,  fried  firti, 
&c.  &c  -f-.  The  charge  made  for  breakfaft  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
for  dinner. 

This  part  of  Maryland  abounds  with  iron  ore,  which  is  of  a  quality 
particularly  well  adapted  for  calling.  The  ore  is  found  in  banks  fo  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  that  there  is  never  occafion  to  fink  a  fliaft  to 
t^et  at  it,  Near  Charlefton  there  is  a  fmall  foundery  for  cannon.  The 
cannon  are  bored  by  water.  As  I  palTed  by,  they  were  making  twenty- 
four  pounders,  two  of  which  I  was  informed  they  finiflied  every  week. 
The  iron  is  extremely  tough  ;  very  few  of  the  guns  burft  on  being 
proved. 

•  I  have  heard  of  Amnicnns  landing';  on  barren  of  the  table  to  make  tlic  tea,  or  a  fi.'male  Tervant 

parts  of  the  north  well  coall   of  lidand,  and  attends  for  that  purpofe  at  breakfalt  and  in  the 

evincing  tlic  grcaieil  ("urprife  and  pii  aunt- at  the  evening;   and  at  many   taverns  in  tlie  country 

beauty  and  improved  Hate  of  the  country,  "  fo  the  whole  of    the   fami.'y    fit  down    to   dinner 

'<  clear  of  trees ! !"  with  the  gucfts. 
I  The  landlady  always  prcfides  at  the  head 
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The  Sufquehannah  river  is  crofled,  on  the. way  to  Haliimore,  at  a  ferry 
five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  tlie  Chefapcak.  The  river  is  here 
about  a  mile  and  quarter  vvitle,  and  deep  enough  for  any  veflcls;  the 
banks  are  high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  fcenery  is  grand  and 
piaureCque.  A  itii.dl  town  called  Havre  de  Grace,  which  contains 
about  foiiy  houfts,  ilar.d^  on  this  river  at  the  ferry.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fentcd  to  con"refs  the  lall  year  to  have  it  made  a  port  of  entry;  but  at 
prelejit  there  is  very  little  trade  carried  on  there.  A  few  fnips  are  an- 
nually buik  in  the  neighbourhood.  Froir.  hcace  to  rialtimore  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  poor ;  the  foil  is  of  a  yeljow  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  and 
the  roads  execrable. 

i^altimore  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fixtecn  ihoufuid  inhabitants, 
and  though  not  the  capital  of  the  ilate,  is  the  larged  town  in  Maryland, 
and  tlic  moll  confiJerable  place  of  trade  in  North  America,  after  Phihi- 
dtlphia  and  New  York.  Tlie  plan,  of  the  town  is  fomcwhat  fiinilar  to 
that  of  Philadelphia,  molt  of  the  flreets  eroding  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  main  ftreet,  which  runs  eall  and  well:  nearly,  is  about  eighty 
feet  widej  the  others  are  from  forty  to  fixty  feet.  Tiie  flreets  are  not  all 
paved^  fo  that  when  it  rains  heavily  they  are  rendered  almofl  impaifable, 
the  Ibil  being  a  fliff  yellow  clay,  vviiich  retains  the  water  a  long  time. 
On  tile  fouth  fide  of  the  town  is  a  harbour  commonly  called  the  Bafon, 
which  affords  about  nine  feet  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  two 
thoufand  fail  of  merchant  veifels.  There  are  wharfs  and  ilores  along  it, 
the  whole  length  of  the  town;  but  as  a  particular  wind  is  jieceli'ary  to 
enable  Hiios  to  set  out  of  this  bai( 
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which  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore  flop  at  a  harbour  which  is  formed  by 
a  neck  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  bafon,  called  Fell's  Point.  Here 
ahb  wharfs  have  b^cn  built,  alonofide  which  veflcls  of  fix  hundred  tons 
burthen  can  lie  v.ith  perfcdl  fafety.  Numbers  of  pcrfons  have  been  in- 
duced to  fettle  on  tliis  Pcint,  in  ord'.r  to  be  contiguous  to  the  ihij^p'ng. 
Upward;;  of  feven  hundred  huulcs  have  already  been  built  there,  and 
regular  llrctts  laid  out,  with  a  lar^e  market  place.  Thefe  houfes,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  are  confideied  as  a  part  of  Baltimore,  but  to  all  appeara..vC 
tliit;3'  form  a  feparatc  town,   being  upwards   of  a  mile  diflant  irom  the 
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other  part  cf  the  town.  In  the  ne>2hbourhood,  Fell's  Point  and  Baltl- 
more  arc  fpokcn  of  as  diftinft  and  feparate  places.  Fell's  Point  is 
chicflv  the  rcfidcnce  of  feafaring  people,  and  of  the  younger  partners 
of  ii-!frcp.ntile  houfes,  who  are  ftationed  there  to  attend  to  the  fliipping. 

The  greater  number  of  private  houfes  in  Baltimore  are  of  brick,  but 
inany,  particularly  in  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  are  of  wood.  In  fome  of 
the  new  llreers  a  few  appear  to  be  well  built,  but  in  general  the  houfes 
are  fmall,  heavy,  and  inconvenient.  As  for  the  public  buildings,  there 
are  none  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  churches  and  places  for 
public  vvcrfhip  a'-e  ten  in  number  ;  one  refpeftively  for  Epifcopalian?, 
Piefliyterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinilh,  Reformed  Ger- 
mans, Nicolites  or  New  Quakers,  Baptifts,  Roman  Catholics,  and  two 
for  Methodifts.  The  Prefbyterian  church,  which  has  lately  been  eredttd, 
is  the  befl  building  among  them,  and  indeed  the  handfcmeft  building 
in  town.  It  is  of  brick,  with  a  portico  in  front  fupported  by  fix  pillars 
of  il:one. 

They  have  no  lefs  than  three  Incorporated  banks  in  this  town,  and 
the  number  of  notes  iflued  from  them  is  fo  great,  as  almod:  to  preclude 
the  circulation  of  fpccie.  Some  of  the  notes  are  for  as  fmall  a  fum  as  a 
iingle  dollar,  and  being  much  more  portable  than  filver,  are  generally 
preferred.  As  for  gold,  it  is  very  fcarce;  I  hardly  ever  met  with  it 
during  two  months  that  I  remained  in  Maryland. 

Amongfl  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  arc  to  be  found  Englifli, 
Iriih,  Scotcli,  and  French.  Tlie  Iriihilppear  to  be  mod:  numerous;  and 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  in  town  arc  in  the  number.  Since  the 
war,  a  great  many  French  have  arrived  both  from  France  and  from  the 
Wetl  India  Iflands.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  inhabitants  arc  all  en- 
gaged in  trade,  which  is  clofely  attended  to.  They  are  moftly  plain 
people,  fociable  however  amongfl  themfelves,  and  very  friendly  and 
hofpitable  towards  flrangers.  Cards  and  dancing  are  favourite  amufe- 
ments,  both  in  private  and  at  public  aflemblies,  which  are  held  every 
fortnight.  There  are  two  theatres  here,  in  which  there  are  performances 
occafionally.  The  oldcrt:  of  them,  which  ftands  in  the  road  to  Fell's  Point, 
is  moft  wretched,  and  appears  little  better  than  a  heap  of  loofe  boards;  for 
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a  long  time  it  lay  quite  negledcd,  but  has  lately  been  fitted  up  for  a 
company  of  French  actors,  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  country. 
Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia,  has  fuflcred  from  tlie  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever.  During  the  autumn  it  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  retire  to  country  feats  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  feme  arc 
moil  delightfully  fituated. 

From  Baltimore  to  Wafliington,  which  is  forty  miles  diftant,  the 
country  wears  but  a  poor  appearance.  The  foil  in  fomc  parts  confifts 
of  a  yellow  clay  mixed  with  gravel;  in  other  parts  it  is  very  fandy.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  creeks  and  between  the  hills  arc  patches  of 
rich  black  earth,  called  bottoms,  the  trees  upon  which  grow  to  a  large 
fize i  but  where  there  is  gravel  they  aie  very  fmall.  The  roads  pafling 
over  thefe  bottoms  are  worfe  than  any  I  ever  met  with  elfewhere.  In 
driving  over  one  of  them,  near  the  head  waters  of  a  branch  of  Patuxent 
river,  a  few  days  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  wheels  of  a  fulky  which  I 
was  in  funk  up  to  the  very  boxes.  For  a  moment  I  defpaired  of  being 
able  to  get  out  without  affiftance,  when  my  horfe,  which  was  very 
powerful,  finding  himfelf  impeded,  threw  himfelf  upon  his  haunches, 
and  difengaging  his  fore-feet,  made  a  vigorous  plunge  forwards,  which 
luckily  difengaged  both  himfelf  and  the  fulky,  and  freed  me  from  my 
embarraflment.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  General  Washington, 
as  he  was  going  to  meet  congrefs  a  fliort  time  before,  was  flopped  in  the 
very  fame  place,  his  carriage  finking  fo  deep  in  the  mud  that  it  was  found 
necefTary  to  fend  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  for  ropes  and  poles  to  extricate 
it.  Over  fome  of  the  bottoms,  which  were  abfolutely  impafTable  in  their 
natural  flate,  caufew-:ys  have  been  thrown,  which  are  made  with  large 
trees  laid  fide  by  fide  acrofs  the  road.  For  a  time  thefe  caufeways  af- 
ford a  commodious  palTagej  but  they  do  not  laft  long,  as  many  of  the 
trees  finking  into  the  foft  foil,  and  others,  expofed  to  the  continual  attri- 
tion of  waggon  wheels  in  a  particular  part,  breaking  afundcr.  In  this 
flate,  full  of  unfeen  obflacles,  it  is  abfolutely  a  matter  of  danger  for  u 
perfon  unacquainted  with  the  road  to  attempt  to  drive  a  carriage  along 
it.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks,  covered  with  loofe  boards,  are  as  bad 
as  the  caufeways,  and  totter  as  a  carriage  pafies  over.     That  the  legif- 
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laturc  of  Maryland  can  be  Co  inaftive,  and  not  take  feme  fteps  to  repair 
tills,  which  is  one  of  the  principiil  roads  in  the  ftate,  the  great  road  from 
north  to  foutl;,  and  the  hij^h  road  to  the  City  of  Waflangton,  is  mofl 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  '  \V.iniIng:ar.,  Ncvoniber. 

'T^HE  City  of  Wafliington,  or  the  Federal  City,  as  it  ij-  indifcrinil- 
natcly  calLnl,  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1792,  and  is  exprcfsly  dc- 
f]gncd  for  being  iIk'  tnclropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  the  feat  of 
the  federal  government.  In  the  year  1800  the  congrefs  is  to  meet 
there  for  tlie  firil  time,     As  the  foundation  of  this  city  luic  attracted  the 
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attention  of  fo  mriny  people  in  Europe,  and  as  fuch  very  difForent  opi- 
nions arc  entertained  about  it,  I  ihall,  in  the  following  pages,  give  you 
a  brief  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs. 

Shortly  after  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  confideniblc  numbers  of 
the  Pennfv'lvanian  line,  or  of  the  militia,  with  arms  in  tlieir  hand;, 
farrounded  the  hall  in  which  the  congrefs  was  aflemblcd  at  Philadelphia, 
and  with  vehement  m'^'^aces  infilled  U])on  immediate  appropriations  of 
money  being  made  to  difcharge  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  for  their 
pail  fervices.  The  members,  alarmed  at  fuch  an  outrage,  refolved  to 
quit  a  ftate  in  which  they  met  with  infult  inftead  of  protciflion,  and 
quickly  adjourned  to  New  York,  Vt'here  the  felTion  was  terminated. 
A  Ihort  time  afterwards,  the  propriety  was  flrongly  urged  in  congrefs, 
of  fixing  upon  fome  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  and  for  the 
feat  of  the  general  government,  which  Ihould  be  fubjtdt  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  congrefs  alone,  in  order  that  ihc  members,  in 
future,  niight  not  have  to  dt-pcnd  for  their  perfonal  I'afety,  and  for  their 
freedom  of  deliberation,  upon  the  good  or  bad  police  of  any  individual 
ilate.  This  idea  of  making  the  place,  which  fliould  be  chofen  for  the 
meeting  of  the  legiflature,  independent  of  the  particular  Aate  to  which 
it  might  belong,  was  further  corroborated  by  the  following  argument : 
That  as  the  fevcral  flates  in  the  union  were  in  fome  meafure  rivals  to 
each  other,  although  connected  together  by  certain  ties,  if  any  one  of  them 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  feat  of  the  general  government  in  preference,  and 
thus  raifed  to  a  flate  of  pre-eminence,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion 
of  great  jealoufy  amongfi:  the  others.  Every  perfun  was  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  preferving  the  imion  of  the  dates  entire  ;  ic  was  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  grcatcft  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  re- 
move every  fource  of  jealoufy  from  amongll  them,  which  might  tend, 
though  remotely,  to  produce  a  feparation.  In  fine,  it  was  abfoiutely 
necellary  that  the  feat  of  govcrnnient  fiiouid  be  made  permanent,  as  the 
removal  of  the  public  ollices  and  the  arciiives  from  place  to  place  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  many  and  very  great  inconveniences. 

However,  notwithftanding  tliis  meafure  appeared  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  intercfl  of  the  union  at 
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by  which  the  prcfent  federal  conftitution  was  eftablirtied,  that  it  was 
acceded  to  on  the  part  of  all  the  flates.  Pennfylvania  in  particular, 
confcious  of  her  heing  a  principal  and  central  ftate,  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  made  the  feat  of  government  if  this  new  proje(ft  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  was  foremoft  in  the  oppofition.  At  laft  flie  complied  ; 
but  it  was  only  on  condition  tliat  the  congrefs  Ihould  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia until  the  new  city  was  ready  for  its  reception,  flattering  herfelf 
that  there  would  be  fo  many  objedions  afterwards  to  the  removal  of  the 
ieat  of  government,  and  fo  many  difficulties  in  putting  the  projedl  into 
execution,  that  it  would  finally  be  relinquifhed.  To  the  difcriminating 
judgn^ent  of  General  Wafliington,  then  prefident,  it  was  left  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  fpot  bcft  calculated  for  the  federal  city.  After  mature 
deliberation  he  fixed  upon  a  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac 
River,  a  fituation  which  feems  to  be  marked  out  by  nature,  not  only 
for  a  large  city,  but  exprefsly  for  the  feat  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  choice  of  the  fpot  there  were  two  principal  confideratlons : 
Firft,  that  it  fliould  be  as  central  as  poflfible  in  refpedt  to  every  ftate  in 
the  union  -,  fecondly,  that  it  fhould  be  advantageoufly  fituated  for  com- 
merce, without  which  it  could  not  be  expeded  that  the  city  would  ever 
be  diilinguifhed  for  fize  or  for  f|  lendour  j  and  it  was  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  defirous  of  having  the 
metropolis  of  the  country  as  magnificent  as  it  poffibly  could  be.  Thefe 
two  effential  points  are  moft  happily  combined  in  the  fpot  which  has 
been  chofen. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the  United  States  are  in  46* 
and  31°  north  latitude.  The  latitude  of  the  new  city  is  38*  53'  north; 
fo  that  it  is  within  twenty- three  minutes  of  being  exactly  between  the  two 
extremities.  In  no  part  of  North  America  either  is  there  a  port  fituated 
fo  far  up  the  country  to  the  weflward,  excepting  what  belongs  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its  diftance  from  the  ocean  being  no 
lefs  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  A  more  central  fituation  could 
certainly  have  been  fixed  upon,  by  going  further  to  the  weftward ;  but 
had  this  been  done,  it  muft  have  been  an  inland  one,  which  would  have 
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been  very  unfavourable  for  trade.  The  fize  of  all  towns  in  America 
has  hitherto  been  proportionate  to  their  trade,  and  particularly  to  that 
carried  on  with  the  back  fcttlements.  This  trade  confiits  in  fupplying 
the  people  of  the  wellern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  the  back  fettle- 
nients,  with  certain  articles  of  foreign  manufadure,  which  they  do  not 
find  any  intereft  in  f<xbricating  for  themfelves  at  prefent ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  that  they  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  while  land  remains 
cheap,  and  thcfc  articles  can  be  imported  and  fent  to  them  on  reafonable 
terms.  The  articles  chiefly  in  demand  confift  of  hardware,  woollen 
cloths,  figured  cottons,  hofiery,  haberdashery,  earthen  ware,  &c.  &c. 
from  England;  coffee,  rum,  fugar*,  from  the  VVcfl  Indies  ;  tea,  coarfe 
muflins,  and  calicoes,  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  return  for  thefe  articles 
the  people  of  the  back  fettlements  fend  down  for  exportation  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  produce  which  the  country  affords  :  wheat  and  flour, 
furs,  fkins,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  &c.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  beit  fituation  for  a  trading  town  muft  be  upon  a  long 
navigable  river,  fo  that  the  town  may  be  open  to  the  fea,  and  thus 
enabled  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  enabled,  by 
means  of  an  extenfive  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  diredtion,  to 
trade  with  the  difl:ant  parts  of  the  country.  None  of  the  inland  towns 
have  as  yet  increafed  to  a  great  fize.  Lancafter,  which  is  the  largeft: 
in  all  America,  contains  only  nine  hundred  houfes,  and  it  is  nearly  double 
the  fize  of  any  other  inland  one.  Neither  do  the  fea-port  towns  flou- 
riih,  which  are  not  well  fituated  for  carrying  on  an  inland  trade  at  the 
fame  time.  The  truth  of  this  pofition  muft  appear  obvious  on  taking 
a  furvey  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States. 

To  begin  with  Bofton,  the  largeft  town  north  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  oldeft  in  the  United  States.  Though  it  has  a  moft  excellent  har- 
bour, and  has  always  been  inhabited  by  an  enterprizing  induftrious  fet  of 
people,  yet  it  is  now  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  commerce,  to  Baltimore, 
which  was  little  more  than  the  refidence  of  a  few  filTiermen  thirty  years 
ago  J   and  this,  becaufe  there  is  no  river  in  the  neighbourhood  navi- 

•  Sugar  is  not  fent  very  far  back  into  th;  country,  as  it  is  procured  at   much  kfs  expeiice 
from  the  maple-tree. 
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g'ib!c  for  more  than  (even  milcp,  and  the  weflcrn  parts  of  the  {late  of 
Mafhichafels,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  can  be  fupplied  with  commo- 
dities c.irried  up  the  North  River  on  much  better  terms  than  if  the 
f.ime  commodities  were  fent  by  land  carriage  from  liofton.  Neitlier 
docs  Bollon  increafe  by  any  means  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  oth.'r 
towns,  which  have  an  extenfive  trade  witli  the  people  of  the  back  fettle- 
ments.  For  the  fame  c.iufc  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  fca-port  or 
other  towns  in  Rhode  Illand  and  Connedlicut  arc  inoreafing  very  fall ; 
on  r:K-  contrary,  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Hate  of  Rhode  Illand,  and 
vvhicli  has  a  harbour  that  is  boal'lcd  of  as  being  one  of  the  bed  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  now  lalling  to  decay.  New^^ort  contains  about 
one  tiioufand  houfes ;  none  of  the  other  towns  between  Bollon  and  New 
Yorlv  contain  more  than  five  hundred. 

We  now  come  to  New  York,  which  enjoys  the  double  advantages  of 
an  excellent  Iiarbour  and  ;\  large  navigable  river,  which  opens  a  com- 
munication with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and  here  wc  find  a 
ilourillnng  city,  con:a!ning  forty  thoufand  *  inhabitants,  and  increafmg 
beyond  every  calculaiion.  The  North  or  Hudfon  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  New  York  llands,  is  navigable  from  thence  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  large  vefllds,  and  in  floops  of  eighty  tons  burthen  as  far 
as  Albany ;  fiiialler  ones  go  flill  higher.  About  nine  miles  above  Al- 
bany, the  Mohawk  River  falls  into  tlie  Hudlbn,  by  means  of  which,Wood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  a  communication  is  opened  with 
Lake  Ontario.  In  this  route  there  are  fcveral  portages,  but  it  is  a  route 
which  is  much  frequented,  and  numbers  of  boats  are  kept  employed  upon 
it  in  carrying  goods  whenever  the  feafon  is  not  too  dry.  In  long 
droughts  the  waters  fall  io  snuch  that  oftentimes  there  is  not  futlicient 
to  float  an  empty  boat.  Ail  ihefe  oMlrudions  however  may,  and  will 
one  day  or  other,  be  remedieii  by  the  hand  of  art.  Ofwego  river,  belorc 
it  falls  into  Lr.ke  Ontario,  communicates  with  the  Seneka  river,  which 
affords  in  lliccellion  an  entrance  iiUo  the  lakes  Cayuga,  Seneka,  and 
Canadnqua.     .1 /akc  Seneka,  the  lurgeil,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length; 


*  Six  inhabitants  mny  be  reckoned  for  every  houfe  in  the  United  Slates. 
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«pon  it  there  is  a  fchooner  rigged  veflcl  of  feventy  tons  burthen  con- 
ftantly  employed.  The  fliores  of  thefe  lakes  are  more  thickly  fettled 
than  the  other  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  but  the  population  of  the 
whole  track  lying  between  the  rivers  Gencfee  and  Hudfon,  which  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  is  rapidly  increafing.  All  this 
country  weft  of  tlie  Hudfon  River,  together  with  that  to  the  call,  com- 
prehending the  back  parts  of  the  ftates  of  Maflachufetts  and  Conne<51:i- 
cut,  and  alfo  the  entire  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  are  fupplied  with  Eu- 
ropean manufadlures  and  Weft  Indian  produce,  &c.  &c,  by  way  of  New 
York  J  not  diredly  from  that  city,  but  from  Albany,  Hudfon,  and 
other  towns  on  the  North  River,  which  trade  with  New  York,  and 
which  are  intermediate  places  for  the  depofit  of  goods  palling  to,  and 
coming  from  the  back  country.  Albany,  indeed,  is  now  beginning  her- 
ielf  to  import  goods  from  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  ftill  the  bulk  of  her 
trade  is  with  New  York.  Nothing  can  ferve  more  to  fliew  ihe  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  any  town  from  an  intercourfe  with  the  back 
country,  than  the  fudden  progrefs  of  thefe  fecondary  places  of  trade  upon 
the  North  River.  At  Albany,  the  mimber  of  houfes  is  increafing  as 
faft  as  at  New  York;  at  preient  there  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred; 
and  in  Hudfon  city  which  was  only  laid  out  in  the  year  1783,  there  are 
now  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings.  This  city  is  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  North  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  By  means  alfo  of  the  North  River  and  Lake  Champlain  a 
trade  is  caiTted  on  with  Montreal  in  Canada. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  the  towns  to  the  fouthward.  In 
New  Jerfey,  we  find  Amboy,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  a  bay 
not  inferior  to  any  throughout  the  United  States.  The  greateft  encou- 
nigemeots  alfo  have  been  held  out  by  the  ftate  legiflature  to  merchants 
v.ho  would  fettle  there;  but  the  town,  notwithftanding,  remains  nearly  in 
the  ftate  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  :  fixty  houfes  are  all  that  it 
contains.  New  Brunfwick,  which  is  built  on  Raritan  River,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  carries  on  a  finall  inland  trade  with 
the  adjacent  country;  but  the  principal  part  of  New  Jerfey  is  naturally 
fupplied  with  foreign  manufadures  by  New  York  on  the  one  fide,  and 
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by  Philadelphia  on  the  othcMV  the  towns  moft  happily  fituatcd  for  the 
purpofe.  There  are  about  two  hundred  houfes  in  New  Brunfwick,  and 
about  the  fame  number  in  Trenton  on  Delaware,  the  capital  of  the  ftate» 
Philadclphij,  the  largcfl:  town  in  the  union,  has  evidently  been  raifed 
to  that  ft  ite  of  pre-eminence  by  her  extenfive  inland  commerce.  On 
one  fide  is  tiic  river  Delaware,  which  is  tiavigable  in  floops  for  thirty- 
five  miles  above  the  town,  and  in  boats  carrying  eight  or  nijie  tons  one 
hundred  miles  further.  On  the  other  fide  is  the  Schuylkill,  navigable, 
excepting  at  the  falls,  for  ninety  miles.  But  the  country  bordering  upoa 
thefc  rivers  is  but  a  trifling  part  of  that  which  Philadelphia  trades  with. 
Goods  arc  lot  warded  to  Harrifburgh,  a  town  fitUated  on  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  and  from  thence  fent  up  that  river,  and  difpcrfed  throughout  the 
.'idjoining  country.  The  eaftern  branch  of  Sufquehannah  is  navigable 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Harriiburgh.  This  place,  which 
in  1786  fcarcely  deferved  the  name  of  a  village,  now  contains  upwards 
of  three  hundred  houfes.  By  land  carriage  Philadelphia  alfo  trades  with 
the  weftern  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  as  far  as  Pittfburg  itfelf,  which  is  oa 
th2  Ohio,  with  the  back  of  Virginia,  and,  ftrangc  to  tell,  with  Kentucky^ 
feveu  hundred  miles  diftant. 

Philadelphia,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the  exclufive  trade  to  Virginia 
and  Kentucky ;  Baltimore,  which  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  comes  in  for 
a  confiderable  fliare,  if  not  for  the  greateft  part  of  it,  and  to  that  is  in- 
debted for  her  fudden  rife,  and  her  great  fuperiority  over  Annapolis,  the 
capital  of  Maryland.  Annapolis,  although  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
was  rfiade  a  port  of  entry  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1694,  has  fcarcely  any 
trade  now.  Baltimore,  (ituated  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  has 
gradually  drawn  it  all  away  from  her.  From  Bahirnore  nearly  the 
entire  of  Maryland  is  furnifhed  with  European  manufid:ures.  The 
very  fiouriihing  ftate  of  this  place  has  already  been  mentioned. 

As  the  Patowmac  river,  and  the  towns  upon  it,  are  to  come  more  par- 
ticularly under  notice  afterwards,  we  may  from  hence  pais  on  to  the 
other  towns  in  Virginia.  With  regard  to  Virginia,  howcvLi-,  it  is  to  be 
obfcrved,  that  the  impolitic  laws  *  which  have  been  enaded  in  that  llate 

*  For  feme  account  of  them  fee  Letter  XIII. 
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have  thrown  a  great  damp  upon  trade;  the  Virginians  too  have 
always  been  more  difpofed  towards  agriculture  than  trade,  lb  that  the 
towns  in  that  ftate,  ibme  ot' which  are  nioft  iulvantagcoufly  fituatcd,  have 
never  incrcafcd  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  county  been  inhabited 
by  a  dil^crcnt  kind  of  people,  and  had  difl'ercnt  laws  conleqiiently  ex- 
irted  ;  dill  however  we  /hall  find  that  the  moft  flourifliiiig  towui  in 
the  ftate  arc  thofc  which  are  open  to  the  fea,  and  fituated  moft  conve- 
niently at  the  fame  time  for  trading  with  the  people  of  the  back  country. 
On  Rappahannock  River,  for  inflance,  Tappahannock  or  Hobb's  Hole  was 
laid  out  at  the  fame  time  that  Philadelphia  was.  Frederickfburgh  was 
built  many  years  afterwards  on  the  fame  river,  but  thirty  miles  higher 
«p,  and  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  navigable  for  fea  veflels ; 
the  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  Frederickfburgh,  from  being  fi- 
tuated more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  now  four  times  as  large  a 
town  as  Hobb's  Hole. 

York  River,  from  running  foclofely  to  James  River  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Rappahannock  on  the  other,  does  not  afford  a  good  fituation  for 
a  large  town.  The  largefl  town  upon  it,  which  is  York,  only  contains 
feventy  houfes. 

Williamiburgh  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  and  contains 
about  four  hundred  houfes ;  but  inftead  of  increafing,  this  town  is  going 
to  ruin,  and  numbers  of  the  houfes  at  prefent  are  uninhabited,  which  is 
evidently  on  account  of  its  inland  fituation.  There  is  no  navigable 
ftream  nearer  to  it  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  this  is  only  a  fmall 
creek,  which  runs  into  James  River.  Richmond,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  the  prefent  capital  of  the  ftate,  has  increafed  very  faft,  becaufc  it  ftands 
on  a  large  navigable  river;  yet  Richmond  is  no  more  than  an  interme- 
diate place  for  the  depofit  of  goods  pafllng  to  and  from  the  back  country, 
vefTels  drawing  more  than  feven  feet  water  being  unable  to  come  up  to 
the  town. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  in  Virginia  is  Norfolk.  This  town 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  enabled  to  trade  with  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  James  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it  ftands. 
By  land  alfo  a  brifk  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  back  parts  cf  North 
Carolina,  for  in  that  ftate  tkere  are  no  towns  of  any  importance.     The 
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entrance  from  the  fca  into  the  rivers  in  that  ftate  pre  :.!l  impeded  by 
flioals  and  (iir.d  bank?,  none  of  which  afford  more  thiu  (  i^'vcn  feet  water, 
jindtlic  palfa^^eovcr  Ibme  of  them  is  very  dangerous  from  ».  _  1^'nd  liiiftmg; 
Wilmington,  uhich  is  the  greatcft  place  of  trade  in  it,  contains  only 
two  hiin.ired  and  fifty  houfes.  In  order  to  carry  on  their  trade  to  North 
Carolina  to  more  advantage,  a  canal  is  now  cutting  acrofs  the  Difmal 
Swamp,  from  NorfoIIc  into  Albemarle  Sound,  by  means  of  the  rivers 
that  empty  into  wliich,  a  water  communication  will  be  opened  to  the 
remote  parts  of  that  llate.  Added  to  this,  Norfolk,  from  its  contiguity 
to  the  Difmal  Swamp,  is  enabled  to  fupply  the  Weft  Indian  market  with 
lumber  on  better  terms  than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  confequence  incrcaling  with  wonderful  rapidity,  notwith* 
ilanding  tJie  diladvantages  it  labours  under  from  the  laws,  which  arc  Co 
inimical  to  commerce.  At  prefent  it  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred 
houfes,  which  have  all  been  built  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  for  in  the 
year  1776  the  town  was  totally  deftroyed  by  orders  of  Lord  Dunmorc», 
tJien  regal  governor  of  Virginia. 

Moft  of  the  rivers  in  South  Carolina  arc  obflru<3cd  at  their  mouths*, 
much  in  the  liimc  manner  as  thofe  in  North  Carolina;  at  Charlcfton.> 
however,  there  is  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour.  From  having  fdch 
an  advantage,  this  town  commands  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  ftat« 
in  which  it  is  f:tuatcd,  as  well  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  that  of  North 
Carolina.  Tlie  confequence  is,  that  Charlefton  ranks  as  the  fourth 
commercial  town  in  the  union.  There  are  t\ro  rivers  which  difem- 
bogue  on  each  fide  of  the  town.  Cooper  and  Allikyj  thcfe  are  navi- 
gable, but  not  for  a  very  great  diftance  ;  however,  from  Cooper  River 
a  canal  is  to  be  cut  to  the  Santee,  a  large  navigable  river  which  runs 
a  confiderable  way  up  the  country.  Charleflon  has  unfortunately  been 
almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  fire  of  late,  but  it  is  rebuilding  very  fail,  and 
will  moft  probably  in  a  few  years  be  larger  than  ever. 

The  view  that  has  been  taken  fo  far  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate,  that 
the  profpcrity  of  the  towns  in  the  United,  States  is  dependant  upon 
their  trade,  and  principally  upon  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country;  and  alfo,  that  thofe  towns  which  are  moft 
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conveniently  fituated  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  this  inland  trade, 
are  thofc  which  enjoy  the  greateft  (liarc  of  it.  It  is  now  time  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  how  far  the  fituation  of  the  federal  city  is  fa- 
vourable, or  otherwile,  for  commerce  :  to  do  fj,  it  will  be  ncccflary,  in 
tho  fiift  place,  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  Patowniac  River,  on  which  it 
fbnds,  and  alio  that  of  the  rivers  with  which  it  is  conncded. 

The  Patowmac  takes  its  rife  on  the  north-well  fide  of  AUegliany 
Mountains,  and  after  running  in  a  meandering  direftion  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  milcP,  falls  into  the  Chcfapeak  Bay.  At  its  confluence 
with  the  bay  it  is  {even  miles  and  a  half  wiie;  about  thirty  miles  higher, 
at  Nominy  13ay,  four  and  a  half;  at  Aq  li.i,  three  ;  at  Hallowing 
Point,  one  and  a  half;  and  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  the  federal 
city,  it  is  one  mile  and  quarter  wide.  Tlie  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth 
is  feven  fathoms;  at  St.  George't.  llland,  five;  at  Alexandria,  four;  and 
from  thence  to  Wafhin:^ton,  feven  miles  dillant,  three  fathoms.  The 
navigation  of  the  Patowmac,  from  the  Chelapeak  Bay  to  the  city,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  dillant,  is  rematkable  fafe,  and  fo  plain  that 
any  navigator  ol  common  abilities,  that  has  once  failed  up  the  river, 
might  venture  to  take  up  a  vefl'cl  drawing  twelve  feet  water  without  a 
pilot.  This  could  not  be  faid  of  any  other  river  on  the  continent,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  MUrnnppi.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  feveral 
large  ftreams,  the  principal  one  of  which  falls  in  at  the  federal  city. 
This  river  is  called  the  Eallern  Branch  of  the  Patowmac  j  but  it 
fcarcely  deferves  that  name,  as  it  extends  no  more  than  thirty  miles  up 
the  country.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  and  clofe  to  the  city  the  water  is  in  many  places  thirty  feet 
deep.  Thoufands  of  veflels  might  lie  here,  and  Iheltered  from  all  dan- 
ger, arifing  either  from  frelhes,  or  irom  ice  upon  the  breaking  up  of  a 
fevere  winter.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  federal  city  is  polfelicd  of  one 
eflcntial  qualification  for  making  it  a  place  of  importance,  namely,  a 
good  harbour,  from  which  there  is  a  ready  palTage  to  the  ocean ;  it  will 
alio  appear  that  it  is  well  fituated  for  trading  with  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  water  in  the  Patowmac  continues  nearly  the  fame  depth  that  it 
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is  ojipofite  to  the  city  for  one  mile  higher,  where  a  large  rock  riles  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  fand-banks. 
It  is  faid  that  there  is  a  deep  channel  between  this  rock  and  the  fhore, 
but  it  is  ib  intricate  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a 
large  velfcl  through  it.  The  navigation,  however,  is  fafe  to  the  little  falls 
for  river  craft,  five  miles  further  on ;  here  a  canal,  which  extends  two 
miles  and  a  half,  the  length  of  thefe  falls  or  rapids,  has  been  cut  and 
perfected,  which  opens  a  free  palTiige  for  boats  as  fir  as  the  great  falls, 
which  are  icvcn  nules  from  the  others.  The  defcent  of  the  river  at 
thefe  is  feventy-fix  feet  in  a  mile  and  quarter;  but  it  is  intended  to 
make  another  canal  here  alio;  a  part  of  it  is  already  cut,  and  every  exertion 
is  making  to  have  the  whole  completed  with  expedition  *.  From  hence 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  above  the  federal 
citv,  there  is  a  free  navigation,  and  boats  are  continually  pafling  up  and 
down.  Bevond  this,  the  pafl'age  in  the  river  is  obftrudted  in  numerous 
places ;  but  there  is  a  pofTibillty  of  opening  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpofe  have  fnfficicnt  funds,  it  will  certainly  be 
done.  From  the  place  up  to  which  it  is  afferted  the  paflage  of  the 
Patowmac  can  be  opened,  the  diftance  acrofs  land  to  Cheat  River  is  only 
thirty-feven  miles.  This  lafl:  river  is  not  at  prefent  navigable  for  more 
than  fifty  miles  above  its  month ;  but  it  can  be  rendered  fo  for  boats, 
and  fo  far  up  that  there  will  only  be  the  fliort  portage  that  I  have  men- 
tioned between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  rivers.  Things  arc 
only  great  or  fmall  by  comparifon,  and  a  portage  of  thirty-feven  miles 
will  be  thought  a  very  fhort  one,  when  found  to  be  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  an  inland  navigation  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
miles,  of  whicli  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  down 
llream.  Cheat  River  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  fdls 
into  the  Monongahela,  which  runs  on  to  Pittfburgh,  and  there  reccive.'i 
the  Alleghany  River;  united  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  after  a  courle 
of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  during  which  it 
Tcccives  twenty-four  other  confiderable  rivers,  fome  of  them  lix  hundreil 
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yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
country,  empties  itfelf  into  the  MiffifTippi. 

If  wc  trace  the  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  dircdion,  its 
prodi-ious  extent  will  be  a  Hill  greater  fubjea:  of  aftojiifximcnt.  By 
aileiiding  the  Alleghany  River  from  Pittfbtirgh  as  far  as  French  Creek, 
and  afterwards  this  latter  ftream,  you  come  to  Fort  le  Bojuf.  This  place 
is  within  filteen  miles  of  Prefqu'  Ille,  a  town  lituated  upon  Lake  Eric, 
which  Jias  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  vellels  drawing  nine  feet 
water.  Or  you  may  get  upon  the  lake  by  afcending  the  Great  Miami 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. From  the  Great  Miami  there  is  a  portage  of  nine  miles  only 
to  Suiiduilcy  Ri\cr,  which  runs  into  Lake  Eric.  It  is  mofl  pjobable, 
however,  that  whatever  interco'.irfe  there  niiiy  be  between  the  lakes  and 
the  federal  city,  it  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  Alleghany  River  and 
French  Creek,  rather  than  by  the  Miami,  as  in  the  laft  cnfe  it  would 
be  nccclfary  to  combat  agaiuil  the  fl;eam  of  the  Ohio  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  a  very  ferious  obje<5t  of  confideration. 

Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth, 
and  there  is  a  free  communication  between  it.  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  upwards  of  one  thouiand  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  Michigan  is  fomewhat  fmaller.  Numbers  of  large  rivers  fail 
into  thefe  lakes,  after  having  watered  immenfe  trac^ls  of  country  in  va- 
rious diredions.  Some  of  thefe  rivers  too  are  conneded  in  a  moil 
fnigular  manner  with  others,  which  run  in  a  courfe  totally  different* 
For  inllance,  after  palfiiig  over  the  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Michigan, 
to  the  head  of  Puan's  li.iy,  you  come  to  Fox  River;  from  hence  there 
is  a  portage  of  three  miles  only  to  Ouifconling  River,  which  empties 
itfclf  into  the  Mili'.ilippi;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  are 
high,  and  the  rivers  overtlow,  it  h  oftentimes  poflible  to  pafs  from  Fox 
River  to  Ouii'corifing  River  witliout  ever  getting  oat  of  a  canoe.  Thus, 
excepting  a  portage  of  three  niiks  only  at  the  moll,  it  is  poflible  to  go 
the  whule  way  by  water  from  Prcfiju'  Ille,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  New  Or- 
leans, at  the  mouth  of  the  iVIilhUippi,  a  diilance  of  near  four  thoufand 
niilet,.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  trace  the  water  communication  in 
*  every 
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every  dircdion.  By  a  portage  of  nine  miles  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  tlie 
navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened  on  one 
fide,  and  at  the  other  that  of  Lake  Superior,  by  a  ftill  (horter  portage 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lalllake,  which  is  at  Icall;  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  is  fupplied  by  no  lefs  than  forty  rivers;  and  be- 
yond it  the  water  conmiunication  cxtenJs  for  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
on,  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  fiill 
larger  than  that  of  Superior. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  immenfe  regions  bordering  upon  thefc  lakes 
and  rivers  were  already  peopled,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  becaufe 
they  are  cbnne*il:ed  by  water  with  the  Patowmac,  the  federal  city  muft 
necefiarily  be  the  mart  for  the  various  produtiHons  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  are  different  fea  ports  to  which  the  inhabitants  will  trade, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  each  particular  part  of  the  country.  Qiiebec, 
oh  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  will  be  one  ;  New  York,  conneded  as  has 
been  fhewn  with  Lake  Ontario,  another;  and  New  Orleans,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mifliflippi,  which  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain  has  been 
made  a  free  port,  a  third.  The  federal  city  will  come  in  alfo  for  its 
iliare,  and  what  this  Iharc  will  be  it  now  remains  to  afcertain. 

Situated  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Patowmac,  there  are  already  f^/o  towns, 
and  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  federal  city.  George  Town,  which 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  and  Alexandria,  with 
double  the  number.  The  former  of  thefe  fiands  about  one  mile  above 
the  city,  nearly  opoofite  the  large  rock  in  the  river,  which  has  been 
fpoken  df ;  the  latter,  fevcn  miles  below  it.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
produce  are  already  fent  down  the  Patowmac  to  each  of  thefe  towns,  and 
the  people  in  the  country  are  beginning  to  look  thither  in  return  for  a 
part  of  their  fupp]_y  of  foreign  manufadures.  It  hae  been  maintained, 
therefore,  that  thefe  two  places,  already  in  the  practice  of  trading 
with  the  lack  fettlcrs,  will  draw  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
trade  to  themfelves,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  federal  city.  Both  theie 
towns  have  as  great  advantages  in  point  of  fituation  as  the  city; 
the  intcrells  (*f  the  three  places  therefore  muft  unquefrionably  for  a 
time  clafli  together.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  the 
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federal   city  will   in    a   fl;\v   years    completely    cclipfc   the   other  two. 
George  Town  can  furniih  the  people  ol'  the   back  cour.try  witli  foreign 
manufadure^,    at  fecond  hand  only,  from  Baltimore   and  Philadelphia ; 
Alexandria  imports  diredtly  from  Europe,  but  on  a  very  contradled  fcale: 
more  than   two  iliirds  of  the  goods  which  are  fcnt  from  thence   to  the 
back  country  arc  procured  in  the  lame  manner  as  at  George  Town.    In 
neither  plucc   arc   there  merchants   with  large  capitals ;  nor    have   the 
banks,  of  wlilch  there  is  one  in  each  town,  fudicient  iimds  to  afford  them 
much   affiilance ;   but  merchants   with  large   capitals  are  preparing  to 
move  to  the  city.     As  foon  alfo  as  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed  there, 
the  n.uional  bank,  or  at  leaft  a  large  branch  of  it,  will  be  eflablifhed  at  the 
fame  time  j  this  circumflance  alone  will  afford  the  people  of  the  city  a 
decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Alexandria  and  George  Town.     Added 
to  all,  both  thefe  towns  are  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  that  is,  in  the 
diftri<5l  of  ten   miles  round  the  city  which  is  to  be  fubje<51:  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  congrefs  alone  j    it  may  be,  thereTore,  that  encourage- 
ments will  be  held  out  by  congrefs  to  thofe  who  fettle  in  the  city,  which 
will  be  refufed  to  fuch  as  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  territory.  Although 
Alexandria  and  George  Town,  then,  may  rival  the  city  while  it  is  in  its 
infancy,  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  either   of  them  will   be  able   to 
cope  with  it  in  the  end.     The  probable  trade  of  the  city  may  for  this 
realbn  be  fpoken  of  as  if  neither  of  the  other  places  exifted. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  whole  of  tiie 
country  bordering  upon  the  Patowmic  river,  and  upon  thofe  rivers  which 
fall  into  it,  will  trade  with  tlx-  citv  of  V/afliiiu'-ton.  In  tracinp-  tlie 
courfe  of  the  Patowmac  all  thefe  rivers  were  not  enumeratcil ;  a  better 
idea  of  them  may  be  had  from  an  li.fpeaioi-:  of  the  map.  S!ienandoah, 
which  is  the  longeft,  is  not  na^i.;;ible  at  prefent  j  but  it  has  been  fur- 
veyed,  and  the  company  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Patowmac 
have  ftated  that  it  can  be  made  fo  for  one  hundred  miles.  This  would 
be  coming  very  near  to  Staunton,  behind  the  Rlue  Mountains,  and  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Kentucky,  and  fr.m  the  new  ftate  of  Te- 
nefTee,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  former 
of  thefe  flates,  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  from  Pluladclphia  ;  Knox- 
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villc,  that  of  the  othfr,  fcvcri  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Both  thcic 
towns  draw  their  fupphcs  of  foreign  manufladiurea  from  Philadelphia^ and 
by  Idiidcarriaje.  Suppofing  then  that  th  e  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah 
Ihoiild  be  perfedcd,  tliere  would  be  a  laving  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
lix  miles  of  land  ca  ."iage  from  going  to  Wafliington  by  the  Shenan- 
doah and  Patowmac  indead  of  going  to  Philadelphia  ;  fuch  a  ihving^  it 
ir.ight  be  imagined,  would  draw  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  Wafliington. 
Whether  the  two  wcflern  ftates,  Kentucky  and  Teneflee,  will  trade  to 
New  Oileans  or  not,  at  a  future  day,  in  preference  to  any  of  thefe places, 
will  be  invclligated  prefently. 

I3y  means  of  Cheat  and  Monongahela    rivers    it  has    been   fliswn, 
that  an  opening  may  be  obtaim-d  to  Pittfburgh.     This  will  be  a  route 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Wafliington,  and  in  it  there 
will  be  one  portage,  from  the  Patowmac  to  Cheat  River,  of  tliirty-fevea 
miles,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others;  but  thefe  will  be  all  very  fmall. 
It  has   been  afcertained  beyond  doubt,  tha.t    the  Pittfburgh  merchant 
can  have  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York,  by  means  of  the  Hudfon 
and  Mohawk  rivers,  to  Ofwego,  and  from  thence  by  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  and  the  Alleghany  River,  to  Pittfburgh,  for  one  third  of  the  funi 
which  it  cofls  him  to  tranfport  them  by  land  from  Philadelphia.     Pic 
prefers  getting  them  by  land,  becaufe  the  route  from  New  York  is  un- 
certain ;  his  goods  may  be  lofl,  or  damaged,  or  delayed  months  beyond 
the   time  he  expedts    them.      From   Hudfon  River  to   the    Mohav/k 
is  a  portage  of  ten  miles,  or  thereabouts ;  and  before  they  can  get  to 
Ofwego  are     two   or   three   more.      At    Ofwego  the   goods  mull   be. 
flapped  on  board  a  vcflel  fuitable   for   navigating  the  lakes,   where  they 
are  expofed  to  tempefts  and  contrary  winds.     At  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
is   a  portage  of  nine   miles   more;   the  goods  mufl    here    be   ihipped 
again  on  board  a  vefTcl  on  Lake  Erie,  and  after  arriving  at  Prcfqu'  Ifle 
mull:    be   conveyed  over   another   portage  preparatory  to    their    being 
kiden  in  a  boat  upon  the  Alleghany  River.     The  whole  of  this  route, 
from  New  York  to  Pittfburgh,  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  ;   that  from 
the  federal  city  not  much  more  than  half  the  dlrtance  ;  if  therefore 
tlie  merchant  at  Pittfburgh  can  get  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York 
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for  one  third  of  what  he  pays  for  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  from 
Philadelphia,  he  ought  not  to  pay  more  than  one  fixth  of  the  fum  for 
their  carriage  from  the  federal  city;  it  is  to  be  cor. eluded,  therefore, 
that  he  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  latter  route,  as  there  will  be  no  objedlion 
to  it  on  account  of  any  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  arifmg 
from  llorms  and  contrary  winds. 

The  people  in  Pittfburgh,  and  the  weftern  country  along  the   waters 
of  the  Ohio,  draw  their  fupplies  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;    but 
tliey  fend  the  produdlions  of  the  country,  which  would  be  too  bulky  for 
liiid  carriage,  down  the  Ohio  and  Miflilfippi  to  New  Orleans.     From 
Pittfljureh  to  New  Orleans  the  diftance  is  two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  miles.     On  an  a.erage  it  takes  about  twenty-eight 
days  to  go  down  there  with  th^  ftream ;  but  to  return  by  water  it  takes 
from  fixty  days  to  three  months.     The  pafl'age  back  is  very  laborious  as 
well  as  tedious  j  on  which  account  they  feldom  think  of  bringing  back  boats 
wliich  are  fent  down  from   Pittfourgh,  but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
they  are  broken  up,  and  the  plank  fold.     Thefe  boats  are  built  on  the 
chcapeft  conftrudtion,  and  exprefsly   fur  the   purpofe   of  going  down 
ftreani.     The  men  get  back  the   beft  way  they  can,  generally  in  fhips 
bound  from  New  Orleans  to  the  fouthern  dates,  and  from  thence  home 
by  land.      Now,    if  the  paffage  from   the  Ohio  to  the   Patowmac  is 
opened,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  people  in  Pittfljurgh  and  the 
vicinity  will  continue  thus  to  fend  the  produce  down  to  Orleans,  from 
whence  they  cannot   bring  any  thing   in    return ;   they  will  naturally 
fend  to  the  federal  c'^y,    from  whence  they  can  draw  the  fupplies  they 
are  in  want  of,  and  whic'i  is  fo  much  nearer  to  them,  that  when  the  na- 
vigation is  perfedled  it  will  be  poffible  to  go  there  and  back  again  in  the 
fame  time  that  it  requires  merely  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans. 

But  although  the  people  of  that  co  ntry  which  borders  upon  the  Ohio 
.ind  its  waters,  in  the  vicinage  of  Pittfburgh,  may  have  an  intereft  in  trading 
to  the  federal  city,  yet  thofe  who  live  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river 
will  find  an  intereft  equally  great  in  trading  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  Ohio 
River  is  no  lefs  than  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  three  miles  in  length. 
How  far  down  upon  the  Ohio  a  commercial  intercourfe  will  be  kept  up 
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with  the  city,  will  n^oH:  probably  be  determined  by  other  circumflianccc 
than  that  of  didancc  alone ;  it  may  depend  upon  the  demand  there 
may  be  at  one  or  other  port  for  particular  articles,  &c.  &c.;  it  may 
alfo  depend  upon  the  feafonj  for  at  regular  periods  there  arc  floods  in 
the  Mifiiliippi,  and  alfo  in  the  Ohio,  which  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  rime  of  afccnding  and  de.-  ending  thefe  rivers.  The  floods  in  "he 
Mifliilippi  arc  cccafioncd  by  the  dillblution  of  the  immcnfe  bodie"  of 
fnow  and  ice  accumulated  during  winter  in  thofe  northern  reg  ons 
through  which  the  ri\er  paffes  ;  they  are  alfo  very  regular,  begin  ling; 
in  the  montl)  of  March  and  fubllding  in  July.  Thofe  in  the  Ohio 
take  place  between  Chriflmas  and  May ;  but  they  are  not  regular  and 
Heady  like  thofe  of  the  Miffiilippi,  for  the  water  rifes  and  falls  many 
times  in  the  ccurfe  of  the  feafon.  Thefe  floods  are  occafioned  by  heavy 
falls  of  rain  in  the  beginnning  of  winter,  as  we]^  as  by  the  thawing  of 
the  ice. 

The  Mifnflippi  has  a  very  winding  courfe  -K  and  ac  every  bend  there 
k  an  eddy  in  the  water.  Thefe  eddies  are  always  flrongeft  during  the 
hhridations,  confcquently  it  is  tl.t'n  a  much  lefo  uilficult  ta/k  to  afcend 
the  river.  With  the  Ohio,  however,  it  is  directly  the  reverfe;  there  are 
no  eddies  in  the  river;  wherefore  floods  are  found  to  facilitate  the  pafliigc 
downwards,  but  'o  render  that  againft  the  dream  diflicult. 

Suppoilng,  however,  the  feafon  favourable  for  the  navigation  of  th'd 
Mifliffippi,  and  alio  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  which  it  might  well 
be  at  the  fime  time,  then  Louilville,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  place  through 
which  the  line  may  be  drawn  that  will  feparate  as  nearly  as  poflible  the 
country  naturally  conne(5led  with  Wafhington  from  that  appertaining 
to  New  Orleans,  It  takes  twenty  days,  on  an  average,  at  the  mofl:  fa- 
vourable f(..ifon,  to  go  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  return, 

•  In  the  ye:iv    1722,  as  a  party  of  Canadians  land  for  curiofity—Tlie  foil  bordering;  upon  the 

were   g');ng  dr.vn  the  river,  tl;  v  foiinf'     i.  one  Mifliffippi  is  remarkably  rich  a\id  foft,  and  the 

place  fu'.hd  bend  in  it,  that  al:h,.i:;^i)  the  dillance  cuuvtit  being  ilrorg,  the  river  in  a  (hort  time 

acrofs  Inufl,  from  one  part  of  iiic  river  to  the  forcrd  a  new  paffage  for   itftlf,  and  the  Cana- 

«ther,  wa;  net  more  perlrips  th:;'.   two  hundred  dhm  took  their  'K)at  through  it.     This  place  is 

yard-s  yt  t  by   water  it  was  no  Ids  than  forty  called  I'ointe  Coupee.     There  ;ue  many  fiihilar 

miles— The  Canadians  cut  a  trench  acrcfs  the  bends  in  the  river  at  prefcnt,  but  none  fo  great. 
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forty ;  which  in  the  whole  makes  fixty  days.     From  the  rapids  in  tlie 
Ohio,  clolb  to  n'hich  Loiiifville  is  fituated,  to  Pitcibargh,  the  dillance  is 
kven   hundred  and  three  miles;  {o  that  at  th--  rate  of  thirty  miles  a 
day,  which  is  a  moderate  computation,   it  would  require   twenty-four 
days  to  go  there.     From  Pittfturgh  to  the  Patowmac  the  diftance  is  one 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  againft  the  n:ream,  which  at  the  fame  rate,  and 
allowing  time  for  the  portages,  would  tike  ic\cn  d.iys  more,  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  down  the  Patowmac,   at  fixty  miles  per  day, 
would  require  five  days:  this  is  allowing  thirty-five  days  for  going,  and 
com;Hiting  the  time  for  returning  at  the  fame  rate,  that  is  thirty  miles 
againrt:  the  flream,  and  fixty  miles  with  the  ftream,  each  day,  it  would 
amount  to   twenty-five  days,  which,  added  to  the  time  of  going,  makes 
in  the  whole  fifty-nine  days ;  if  the  odd  day  be  allowed  for  contingen- 
cies, the  pafTagc  to  and  from  the  two  places  would  then  be  exadily  alike. 
It  is  fair  then  to  conclude,  that  if  the  demand  at   the  federal  city  for 
country  produce  be  equally  great  as  at  New  Orleans,  and   there   is  no 
reafon  to  fliy  why  it   Ihould  not,  the  whole  of  the   produce  of  that 
country,  which    lies    contiguous  to    t!ie    Ohio,    and  the  rivers  falling 
into  it,  as  far  down  as  Louifville  in  Kentucky,  will  be  fent  to  the  former 
of  thefe  places.     This  tradt  is  Hven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.     Added  to  this,  the  whole 
of  that  country  lying  near  the  Ajleghany  River,  and   the  ftreams  that 
run  into  it,  mufi:  naturally  be  fupplied  from  the   city  j    a  great  part  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  near  Prefqu'  iQe,  may  likewife 
be  included.         •  ■     •• 

Confidering  the  vaftnefs  of  the  territory,  which  is  thus  opened  to 
the  federal  city  by  means  of  a  water  communication  ;  confidering 
that  it  is  capable,  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  of  maintaiRing  three  limes* 
the  number  of  inhabitants  that  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  all  the  United 
States;  and  tliat  it  is  advancing  at  the  prefent  time  more  rapidly  in 
population  than  any  other  part  oF  the  whole  continent ;  there  is  a  good 
foundation  for  thinking  that  the  federal  city,  as  foon  as  the  navigation 
is  pcrfcdrcd,  will  increafe  mofl:  rapidly;  and  *hat  at  a  future  day,  if  the 
aifliirs  a£  the  United  States  go  on  as  profperouily  as  they  have  done,  it 
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will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  the  weft,  and  rival  in  magnitude 
and  iplendor  the  cities  of  the  old  w<orld. 

Ti^e  city  is  laid  out  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  forks  formed  by 
the  eaftern  and  wclkrn  or  main  branch  of  Patowmac  River.  This  neck 
of  land,  togctlicr  v.Ith  an  adjacent  territory,  which  is  in  the  whole  ten  miles 
fquarc,  was  ceded  to  congrefs  by  the  ftates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  immediately  ftands  was  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  who  readily  relinquirtied  th^eir  claim  to  one  half  of 
it  in  favour  of  congrcfs,  confcious  that  the  value  of  what  vvas  left  to 
them  would  increafe,  and  amply  compenfate  them  for  their  lofs.  The 
profits  arifing  from  the  file  of  that  part  which  has  thus  been  ceded 
to  congrels  will  be  fufficient,  it  is  expeded,  to  pay  for  the  public 
buildings,  for  the  watering  of  the  city,  and  alfo  for  paving  and  light- 
ing of  the  ftrccts.  The  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  by  a  Frenchman  of 
tlic  name  of  L'Enfr.pt,  and  is  on  a  fcale  weJl  fuited  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  one  thov.ljnd  two  hundred  .miles  in  Icngtli,  and  one  thoufand 
in  breadth,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  metropolis ;  for  the  ground  already 
marked  out  for  It  l?  no  Icfs  than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  The 
ftreets  run  north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft ;  but  to  prevent  that  famenefs 
neceiTurily  enfuing  from  the  ftreets  all  crofting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  a  number  of  avenues  are  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
which  run  tranfverfely  ;  and  in  feveral  places,  where  thefe  avenues  inter- 
fe(ft  each  other,  are  to  be  hollow  fquares.  The  ftreets^  which  crofs  each 
other  at  right  angles,  Arc  from  ninety  to  one  liundred  feet  wide,  the 
avenues  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet.  One  of  thefc  is  named  after  each 
ftate,  and  a  hollow  fquarc  alfo  allotted  to  x?ach,  as  a  fuitable  place  for 
ftatues,  columns,  &c.  which,  at  a  future  period,  the  people  of  any  one 
of  thefe  ftates  may  wifli  to  cre(ft  to  the  memory  of  great  men  that 
may  appear  in  the  country.  On  a  fmall  eminence,  due  weft  of  the  capi- 
tol,  is  to  be  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  General  Waftiington. 

The  capitol  is  now  building  upon  the  moft  elevated  fpot  of  ground 
in  the  city,  which  happens  to  be  in  a  very  central  fttuation.  From  this 
fpot  there  is  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  alfo  of 
the  adjacent  country.     In  the  capitol  arc  to  be  fpacious  apartments 
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for  the  accDmmotbtion  of  co'io^refs ;  in  it  :il fo  are  to  be  the  principal 
pubh-7  ofnccs  in  the  cxcrciuivc  denartnwnt  ot  the  government,  toge- 
ther with  the  courts  of  jiiilice.  The  plan  on  which  this  building  is 
brgiin  is  grand  and  extcnfive  j  tlie  cxpcnfc  of  building  it  is  cAin.atcd  at 
a  million  of  dollars,  cqu.il  to  two  hundred  and  twcncy-five  thoufand 
pounds  llerlinj. 

The  hoiife  for  the  refidcixe  of  the  prelidcnt  ihinds  north-wed  of  the 
capitol,  at  the  J.ift.mce  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  fituated  upon 
a  riling  grouiiJ  noc  far  tVoin  the  Patowmac,  and  commands  a  mofl 
beautiful  profped  of  tiie  river,  and  of  the  rich  ccHuitry  beyond  it.  One 
hundred  acres  of  grounJ,  to'.v.irdi  the  river,  are  left  adjoining  to  the 
houfe  for  pleafure  ground-,  Sourh  of  this  there  is  to  be  a  large  park 
or  mall,  which  is  to  run  in  an  eaftcrly  diredlion  from  the  river  to  the 
capitol.  The  biiildinrs  on  citlicr  fide  of  this  mall  are  all  to  be  elegant 
in  their  kind  ;  amoagd:  th:  number  it  is  propofed  to  have  houfcs  built 
at  the  public  cxpenfc  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foreign  minifters, 
&c.  Oiv  the  eaflcrn  branch  a  large  fpot  is  laid  out  for  a  marine  hofpital 
and  gardens.  Various  other  parts  are  appointed  for  churches,  theatres, 
colleges,  &c.  The  ground  in  general,  within  tlie  limits  of  the  city,  is 
agreeabl\j  undulated  ;  but  none  of  rhe  rifings  are  fo  great  as  to  become 
objcdls  of  Inconvenience  in  a  town.  The  ioil  is  chiefly  of  a  ycllowifli 
clay  mixed  with  gravel.  There  are  numbers  of  excellent  fprings  in  the 
city,  and  water  :s  readily  had  in  mod  places  by  digging  wells.  Here 
are  two  ft'eajns  likewife,  which  run  through  the  city.  Reedy  Branch 
onil  Tihe-  Creek.*  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  fource  of  the 
latter,  abf  ve  the  level  of  the  tide,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet. 

By  the  vf  gulations  pulilidied,  it  was  fettled  that  all  the  houfes  fl-iOuld 
be  bailt  oi"  Irick  or  ilonc;  the  walls  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  and  to 
be  built   parallel   to  the   line  of  the   flreet,  but    either    upon    it   or 


•■'  L'jion  the  rrn  :tli',q  pi.fr.'iion  of  walk  lands  ivceived  the  namo  of  Tiber   Creek,  and    the 

to  any  ;-ti:rr.,  coi;.  ■  oniy  c.iilL-d  ;he   L.\ino/i  of  iJciuical  fpot  of  ground  on  which  tl.e  capitol 

hndt,  it  ;.    uiua!  lo   ^<v--.  pn.iLJui-   names    to  lunv  llaiuio  was  cal'i'd  Rome.     This  an'jcdotc  is 

^jiffeu.i>t  ipo'f,  and  alfo  tu  tlij  creelcj  and  rivers,  related  by  niiny  as  :i  certain  prognollic  of  the 

0-,    '.he  o^ii'.itidl   If,ci;u)ri  of  the  jrround    no.v  (u.u.c  magniiict-nce  of  this  city,  which  is  to  be, 

»1I0U'.'J  fcir  fhi:  fcHt  ol  '.'i«  fcilsiakiiy,  this  crctk  as  ii  were,  a  iecoud  Rome. 
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withdrawn  from  it,  as  fuitcd  tlie  tafie  of  th;i  builder.  However,  num- 
bers of  wooden  habitations  have  been  buiit;  but  ihc  diit-rc  it  owners 
have  all  been  cautioned  ag.iinll  confulering  them  a?  })crinan:.'nt.  Ihcy 
are  to  be  allowed  for  a  certain  t.rni  only,  and  tlun  dc{h\<v j;\  Three 
commiflioners,  who  refuie  on  the  fpot,  are  appointed  ly  tl'c  prefuicnt, 
witli  a  lalary,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintenJing  tl)c  puldi^  and  other 
buildings,  and  regulating  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  city. 

The  only  public  buildings  carrying  on  as  yet,  are  the  prcu^'ent's  houfc, 
the  capitol,  and  a  large  hotel.  The  prcfident's  ho. he,  which  is  nearly 
completed  on  the  outfide,  is  two  llories  high,  and  built  of  free  (lone. 
The  principal  room  in  it  is  of  an  oval  form.  Tins  is  undoubtedly  the 
handlomcH:  building  in  the  country,  and  the  architedlure  of  it  is  much 
extolled  by  the  people,  who  have  never  feen  any  thing  fupcrior;  but  it 
will  not  bear  a  critical  examination.  Many  perfoi.s  find  fault  with  it,  as 
being  too  large  and  too  fplendid  for  the  refidence  of  any  one  perfon  in  a 
republican  country  ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  ridiculous  habitation  for  a  man 
who  receives  a  filary  that  amounts  to  no  more  than  yC*5»625  fterling 
per  annum,  and  in  a  country  where  the  expenccs  of  living  are  far  greater 
than  they  are  even  in  London. 

The  hotel  is  a  large  building  of  brick,  ornamented  with  ftone;  it 
ftands  between  the  prcfident's  houfe  and  the  capitol.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1796,  when  I  lafl  f\w  it,  it  was  roofed  in,  and  every  exertion 
making  to  have  it  finilhed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  It  is  any  thing 
but  beautiful.  The  capitol,  at  the  fame  period,  was  raifed  only  a  very 
little  way' above  the  foundation. 

The  ftone,  which  the  prcfident's  houfe  is  built  with,  and  fuch  as  will 
be  ufed  for  all  the  public  buildings,  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  that 
found  at  Portland  in  England ;  but  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  fculp- 
tors,  who  had  frequently  worked  the  Portland  ftone  in  England,  that  it 
is  of  a  much  fupcrior  quality,  as  it  will  bear  to  be  cut  as  fine  as  marble, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rain  or  froft.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Patovvmac  they  have  inexhauftible  quarries  of  this  ftone ;  good  fpcci- 
mens  of  common  marble  have  alfo  been  found  j  and  there  is  in  various 
j>  parts 
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parts  of  the  river  abundance  of  excellent  flate,  paving  rtone,  and  limc- 
ftone.     Good  coal  may  alfo  be  had. 

The  private  houfes  are  all  plain  buildings ;  moll  of  them  have  been 
built  on  fpeculation,  and  ftill  remain  empty.  The  greateft  nurrjber, 
at  any  one  place,  is  at  Green  Leafs  Point,  on  the  main  river,  juft 
above  the  entrance  of  the  eaftern  branch.  This  fpot  has  been  looked 
upon  by  many  as  the  moll:  convenient  one  for  trade;  but  others  prefer 
the  fliore  of  the  eaflern  branch,  on  account  of  the  fupcriority  of  the 
harbour,  atid  the  ^'reat  depth  of  the  water  near  the  fhore.  There  are 
feveral  otiier  favourite  fituations,  the  choice  of  any  one  of  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fpeculation  at  prefent.  Some  build  near  the  capitol,  as 
the  moft  convenient  place  for  the  refidence  of  members  of  congrefs, 
fome  near  the  prefidcnt's  houfe  ;  others  again  prefer  the  weft  end  of  the 
city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  George  Town,  thinking  that  as  trade  is 
already  eftabliflied  in  that  place,  it  muft  be  from  thence  that  it  will  ex- 
tend into  the  city.  Were  the  houfes  that  have  been  built  fituated  in  one 
place  all  together,  they  would  make  a  very  refpedlable  appearance,  but 
fcattered  about  as  they  are,  a  fpecftator  can  Icarcely  perceive  any  thing  like 
a  town.  Excepting  the  ftrcets  and  avenue?,  and  a  fmall  pirt  of  the  ground 
adjoining  the  public  buildings,  the  wliolc  place  is  covered  with  trees. 
To  be  under  the  neceflity  of  going  through  a  deep  wood  for  one  or  two 
miles,  perhaps,  in  order  to  fee  a  next  door  neighbour,  and  in  the  fame  city, 
is  a  curious,  and,  I  believe,  a  novel  circumftance.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  city,  in  the  fpring  of  1796,  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
fand,  including  artificers,  who  formed  by  far  the  largeft  part  of  that 
number.  Numbers  of  ftrangers  are  continually  palhng  and  repafiing 
through  a  place  \vhich  affoio's  fuch  an  extenfive  field  for  fpeculation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid  upon  the  fubjed:,  I 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  notwithrtanding  all  that  has  been  done  at 
the  city,  and  the  large  fums  of  money  which  have  been  expended, 
there  are  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States,  living  to  the  north  of 
the  Patowniac,  particularly  in  Philadelj  hia,  wio  iire  ftili  very  advcrfc 
to  the  removal  of  tiie  kat  of  j,ovcrnw>cnt  thither,  and  arc  doin^-  all 
in  tlicir  power  to   check    the   progicl's  cf  the  buildings  in  the  city, 
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and  to  prevent  the  congreCs  from  meeting  there  at  the  appointed  time. 
In  the  fpringof  1796,  when  I  was  laft  on  the  fpot,  the  building  of  the 
capitol  was  ablblately  at  a  Hand  for  want  of  money  ;  the  public  lots 
were  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  coniniiffioners  were  nnwillnv',  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  J  in  coiile  jiience  they  made  an  application  to  <  on^ii-fs, 
praying  the  houf^  to  guaranty  a  loan  of  three  hundred  thoufand  collars, 
without  which  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  public  buildings,  except 
they  difpofed  of  the  lots  to  great  diladvantagc,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury 
of  the  city;  fo  llrong,  however,  was  the  oppolition,  that  the  petition 
was  fuffered  to  lie  on  the  table  unattended  to  for  many  weeks;  nor  was 
the  pnu'cr  of  it  complied  with  until  a  number  of  gcntlcm.;.'!,  that  were 
very  deeply  intcrcfled  in  the  improvement  of  tlie  city,  went  round  to 
the  diiterent  members,  and  made  intereft  with  them  in  perfon  to  give 
their  alTent  to  the  mcafure.  Thefc  people,  who  are  oppofed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  Waflnngton,  maintain,  that  it  can  never  become  a  town 
of  any  importance,  and  that  all  fuch  as  think  to  the  contrary  have  been 
led  aftray  by  the  reprefentatlons  of  a  few  enthufiaiUc  perfons  ;  tiiey  go 
fo  far  even  as  to  alTert,  that  the  people  to  the  eaftward  will  never  fubmit 
to  fee  the  feat  of  government  removed  fo  far  from  them,  and  tlic 
congrefs  allembled  in  a  place  little  better  than  a  forefl,  where  it  will 
be  impoilible  to  procure  information  upon  commercial  points  ;  finally, 
they  infill,  that  if  the  removal  from  Philadelpiiia  fliould  take  place,  a  fe- 
paration  of  the  Aates  will  inevitably  follow.  This  is  the  language  held 
fortli  ;  but  their  oppolition  in  reality  arifes  from  that  jealouly  whicli 
narrow  minded  people  in  trade  are  but  too  apt  to  entertain  of  each  other 
n'hen  their  intereds  clafli  together.  Thefe  people  wifh  to  cruih  the  city 
of  Walhington  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  becaufe  they  know,  that  if 
the  feat  of  government  is  transferred  thither,  the  place  will  thrive,  and 
enjoy  a  conliderable  portion  of  that  trade  which  is  centered  at  prefent  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  imagine 
that  this  will  injure  their  different  towns;  on  the  contrary,  although  a 
portion  of  that  trade  which  they  enjoy  at  prefent  fliould  be  drawn  from 
them,  yet  the  increafe  of  population  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
they  mufl  naturally  fupply,  will  be  fuch,  that  their  trade  on  the  whole 
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will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  far  more  extenfive  after  the  ledcral  city 
is  eftablifhed  than  it  ever  was  before. 

A  large  majority,  however,  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  is  do- 
firous  that  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  fliould  take  place  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  take  place  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
difcontcnts  indeed,  wh.ich  an  oppofite  meafure  would  give  rile  to  in  the 
fouth  could  not  but  be  alarming,  and  if  they  did  not  occafion  a  total  fepa- 
ration  of  the  fouthern  from  the  northern  flatcs,  yet  they  would  cer- 
tauily  materially  deftroy  that  harmony  which  has  hitherto  exifled  between 
them. 


LETTER     V. 


Some  /Account  of  Alexandria. — Mount  Vernon y  the  Seat  of  General  Wajl^ing- 
ton. — Difficulty  of  finding  the  IVay  thither  through  the  Woods, — Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Mount,  and  of  the  Views  from  it. — Defcription  of  the  Houfeand 
Grounds. — Slaves  at  Mount  Vernon. — Thoughts  thereon. — A  Perfon  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  attend  to  Strangers. — Return  to  Wajbington. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafliington,  D.cember. 

pROM  Wafliington  I  proceeded  to  Alexandria,   fcven  miles  lower 

down  the  river,  which  is  one  of  the  neateft  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  houfes  are  moftly  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
well  built.  The  ftreets  interfed  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  tliey  are 
commodious  and  well  paved.  Nine  miles  below  this  phice,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patowmac,  ftands  Mount  V^ernon,  the  feat  of  General 
"Walhington ;  the  way  to  it,  however,  from  Alexandria,  by  land,  is  con- 
fiderably  farther,  on  account  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  fall  into 
the  Patowmac,  and  the  mouths  of  which  it  is  imnoTible  to  pals  near  to. 
Very  thick  woods  remain  itanding  within  four  .-r  five  miles  of  the 
place  i  the  roads  tlirough  them  are  vciy  bad,  and  fo  many  of  them  crofs 
one  another  m  diiFerent  directions,  thit  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  dif- 
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ficulty  to  find  out  the  rii;!it  one.  I  fct  out  from  Alexandria  with  a 
gentleman  who  thcuglit  Iiii.i'llFperteaiy  well  acquainted  with  the  way; 
had  he  heen  io  there  was  ample  ti.iie  to  have  reached  Mount  Vernon 
before  the  c'mfc  of  the  dav,  but  niijht  overtook  us  wanderin;;  about  in 
the  woods.  We  did  not  jierceive  the  veftige  of  a  human  being  to  fet 
us  right,  and  we  were  preparing  to  pafs  the  ni;iht  in  the  carriage,  when 
luckily  a  light  appeared  at  fome  diftance  through  the  trees ;  it  was 
from  a  fmall  farm  houfc,  the  only  one  in  the  way  for  feveral  miles ;  and 
having  made  our  way  to  it,  partly  in  the  carriage,  partly  on  foot,  we 
hired  a  negro  for  a  guide,  who  conduced  us  to  the  place  of  our  dcfti- 
nation  in  about  an  hour.  TJie  next  mornin?  I  heard  of  a  rcntlcinan, 
who,  a  day  or  two  preceding,  had  been  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
inc'  till  four  in  the  afternoon  on  horfeback,  unable  to  find  out  the 
place,  although  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it  the  whole  time. 

The  Mount  i.-^  a  high  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  rifes  very 
abruptly  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
river  before  it  is  three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  oppofile  fide  it  forms  a 
bay  about  the  fame  breadth,  which  extends  for  a  confiderable  diftancc 
up  the  country.  Thi.s  at  firft  fight,  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  tiie 
river  j  but  the  Patoumac  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  to  the  left,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  houfe,  and  is  quickly  lofl  to  the  view.  Down- 
wards, to  the  right,  there  is  a  profpc£t  of  it  for  twelve  miles.  The 
Maryland  fliore,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hills, 
which  are  mofcly  cover  "d  with  wood  j  in  many  places,  however,  little 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  appear,  ornamented  with  houies.  The 
fcenery  altogether  is  mo<l  delightful.  The  houfe,  which  ftands  about 
ijxty  yards  from  the  edge  of  tlie  Mount,  is  of  wood,  cut  and  painted  fo 
as  to  refcinble  hewn  ilune.  The  rear  is  towards  the  river,  at  which 
fide  is  a  portico  of  ninety-lix  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  eight 
pillars.  The  front  is  uniform,  and  at  a  dirtance  looks  tolerably  well. 
The  dwelling  houfe  i;.  in  the  center,  and  communicates  with  the  wings 
on  cither  fide,  by  means  of  covered  ways,  running  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion. Behind  thefe  wings,  on  the  one  fide,  are  the  different  offices  be- 
longing  to  the  houfe,  and  alfo   to  the  farm,  and  on  t)ie  other,  the 
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cabins  for  the  Slaves*.  In  front,  the  breadth  of  the  wliolc  buiUl- 
ing,  is  a  lawn  with  a  gravel  walk  round  it,  plantci)  with  trees,  and 
feparatcd  by  hedges  on  either  fide  from  the  farm  yard  and  garden. 
As  for  the  garden,  it  wears  cxadly  the  appearance  of  a  niuicry,  and 
witli  every  thing  about  the  place  indicates  tliat  more  attention  is  paid 
to  profit  than  to  pleafurc.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  t!ie  houfe  is  alfo 
Jaid  out  in  a  lawn,  and  the  declivity  of  tho  Mount,  towards  the  water, 
in  a  deer  park. 

The  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  very  finall,  excepting  one,  which  has 
been  built  fincc  the  clofe  of  the  war  for  the  purpofe  of  entertainments. 
All  of  thefe  are  very  plainly  furniHicd,  and  in  many  of  t.hcin  the  furni- 
ture is  dropping  to  pieces.  Indeed,  the  clofe  attention  which  General 
Wafliington  has  ever  paid  to  pubhc  affairs   having  obliged  him  to  refide 


•  Thcfc  are  amongft  the  /Irll  of  the  build- 
ings which  arc  fccn  en  coining  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  it  is  not  vvitiioiit  allonilhtnent  and 
regret  they  are  furveycd  by  the  Ihangcr,  wJiofe 
mind  has  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  in- 
cftimable  bleflings  of  liberty,  wiiilft  approaching 
the  relidencc  of  that  man  who  has  dilHnguilTied 
himfelf  fo  gioriouHy  in  its  caufe.  Happy  \s  ould 
it  have  been,  if  the  man  wlio  ftoud  forth  the 
champion  of  a  nation  contending  for  its  freedom, 
aad  whofe  declaration  to  the  whcle  ivorld  was, 
"  That  all  men  were  created  equ:il,  and  that  they 
"  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
•'  unalienable  rights,  amongil  the  firll  of  which 
"  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuit  of  happi- 
"  nefs,"  l.appy  would  it  liave  been,  if  this  man 
could  hrvc  been  the  fiill  to  wave  all  intcrelU'd 
views,  to  liberate  his  own  Haves,  and  thus 
convince  th^  people  he  had  fought  for,  that  it 
was  their  duty,  when  they  had  ellahlifhed  their 
own  independence,  to  give  freedom  to  thofe 
whom  they  had  themfclves  iield  in  bondage  ! ! 

But  material  oLjcitions,  we  mull  fuppofe,  ap- 
pearedagainft  fueh  a  ineafure,otherwife,doubtlcn!. 
General  Wafliington  would  have  fliewn  the 
rlorious  example.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  more 
for  the  general  good,  that  the  firll  ftep  for  the 
emancipation  of  flaves  Ihould  be  taken  by  the 
Jcgiflativc  affumbly ;  or  perhaps  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  enfranchifcment  of  his 


own  flaves  n.i^ht  be  the  ciu'"e  of  infuncfllonf 
amongil  others  who  wcil-  not  libcrittvi,  a  matter 
which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  e\il  con- 
fequences   in  a  country  wl.erc  the  nuii-.b^-r  of 
flaves  exceeded   tliat  of  frit'm;n;  lo\viver,  it 
does  not  appear  that  n,»y  mia'.uns  h  ivc  been 
purfucd,  cither  iiy  private  indiviluals   n   by  the 
Icgiflature  in  Virginia,  for  thcaboli  io    •  t  llavcry; 
neither    have    any    llipi    be;-!!    taku,.    for    tic 
purpofe  in  Maryland,   much    kfs  in  tin.-  more 
fouthernrtates;  but  in  Pennfylvani.i  and  the  rtll, 
laws  have  pnflcd  for  its  r^i.iJual  abolition.     In 
thefe  ftates  the  number  of  flaves,  i:  is  true,  was 
very  fmall,  and  the  mealure  was  ih-'r. tore  eafiiy 
earn  J    into  efi'ccl;   in   ti'.e  ethers  then  it  will 
require  more  coiifi;leratio;i.    ("he  plan,  however, 
whlcii  has  been  adopted  for  the  liberation  of  the 
few  has  i'uccccded  well  ;   wny   tiien   not  t  y  it 
witliahigor   number?    If  it  does   not  aiilver, 
flill  1  c.innot  but  fuppi..e  that  it  ini<rht  be  fo  mo- 
dified as   10   be  rciiderfd  appllcaMe  to  the  en- 
franchifrnu-nt  of  the  nuiiibi  r  of  i!l  fated  beings 
who  are   enflived    in  the  foutliern  parts  of  the 
country,   ut  it   be   ever  fj   large.       Iloucier, 
that  tiiere  will  be  an  end  to  flavury  in  the  United 
States  on  (ome  d:iy  or  other  canno".  be  d.niKted  ; 
n''groes  will  not  rcrnaiadeaf  to  tiie  iiiviii  ig  call 
of  liberty  for  ever  ;  and  if  ihc'r  avaricious  op- 
prcflbrs  do  not  frtc  thrm  from  the  galling  yoke, 
they  will  liberate  thcmu;lvcs  with  a  veng-ance. 
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principally  at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  has  confequently  fuffered 
very  materially.  The  houfe  and  offices,  with  every  other  part  of  the 
place,  are  out  of  repair,  and  the  old  part  of  the  building  is  in  f  ich  a  pe- 
rifhable  ftate,  that  I  have  been  told  he  wiflies  he  had  pulled  it  entirely 
down  at  firft,  and  built  a  new  houfe,  inftead  of  making  any  audition  to 
the  old  one.  The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  cultivated,  but  the 
principal  farms  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

As  almoft  every  Granger  going  through  the  country  makes  a  point  of 
vlfiting  Mount  Vernon,  a  peribn  is  kept  at  the  houfe  during  General 
Waftiington's  abfcncc,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  to  Grangers. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival  every  care  was  taken  of  our  horfcs,  beds 
were,  prepared,  and  an  excellent  fupper  provided  for  us,  with  claret  and 
other  wine,  6cc. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  fee  the  country  to  advan- 
tage, I  proceeded  no  farther  in  Virginia  than  Mount  Vernon,  but  re- 
turned again  to  the  city  of  Walhington, 
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LETTER     VL 

Arrival  at  Philadelphia. — Some  Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  the  Middle 
States. — Public  Carriages  prevented  from  plying  between  BaltiinA'e  and 
Philadelph'a  by  the  Badncfs  of  the  Roads. — LeJ't  Baltimore  during  Froji, 
— Met  zvith  American  Travellers  on  the  Road. — Their  Behaviour  pre- 
paratory to  fetting  off  from  an  Inn. — Arrival  on  the  Banks  of  the  Sif- 
quehannah. — Paffageofthat  River  ivhen  frozen  over. — Dangerous  Situa- 
*^nn  of  the  Paffengers. — American  Travellers  at  the  Tavern  on  the  oppo- 
fite  Side  of  the  River. — Their  noify  Difputations. 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

A  FTER  having  fpcnt  foriie  weeks  in  Waflilngton,    George  Town, 
and    Baltimore,    I    fet   out   for    this   city,   where    I    arrived    four 
days  ago. 

The  months  of  Otftoher  and  Novemher  are  the  moft  agreeable,  in  the 
middle  and  fouthern  flates,  of  any  in  the  yearj  the  changes  in  the 
weather  are  then  lefs  frequent,  and  for  tlie  niofl:  part  the  air  is  tem- 
perate and  the  \ky  ferene.  During  this  year  thu  air  was  fo  mild,  that 
when  I  was  at  George  Tovvi],  even  as  late  aii  the  fccond  week  in  De- 
cember, it  was  found  pleafant  to  keep  the  windows  up  during  dinner 
time.     Thi.s  however,  was  an  unufual  circumftance. 

In  Maryland,  before  December  was  over,  there  were  a  few  cold  days, 
and  during  January  we  had  two  or  three  different  fall;;  of  fnow;  but 
for  the  moft  part  the  weallicr  remained  very  mild  until  the  iutter  end  of 
January,  when  a  fliarp  north-well:  wind  fet  in.  The  kecnnefs  of  this 
wind  in  winter  is  prodigious,  and  furpaifes  every  thing  of  the  kiiid  which 
we  have  an  idea  of  in  England.  Whenever  it  blows,  dining  the  winter 
months,  a  froft  immediately  takes  place.  In  the  courfe  of  three  days, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  were 
frozen  over;  a  fall  of  fnow  took  place,  v.-hlch  remained  on  the  ground 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  there  was  every  appeaiance  of  a  fcvere  and 
3  tedious 
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tedious  winter.  Before  five  days,  however,  were  over,  the  wind  a<2;aiii 
changed,  and  lb  fudden  was  the  thaw  that  the  fnow  diTappeared  entirely 
on  the  lecond  day,  and  not  a  veftigc  (jf  the  froft  was  to  be  Hen,  except- 
ing in  the  rivers,  where  lirge  pieces  of  ice  remdined  floating  ab  )ijt. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  when  I  reached  Ba'timore  ;  but 
I  was  deterred  from  going  on  to  Philadelphia  until  the  frolly  weather 
fliould  fet  in,  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads ;  for  they  were  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
that  even  the  public  rtages  were  prevented  from  plying  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  or  twelve  days.  The  froft  foon  dried  them,  an  J  reiid'::red  them  as 
good  as  in  fummcr.  I  fet  out  when  it  wub  molt  levcre.  At  day  break, 
the  morning  after  I  left  Baltimore,  the  thermometer,  according  to  Faien- 
heit,  flood  at  7".  I  never  obferved  it  folow  during  any  other  pait  of  the 
winter. 

Several  travellers  had  flopped  at  the  fame  houfe  that  I  did  the  firft 
night  I  was  on  the  road,  and  we  all  breakfafled  together  preparatory  to 
fctting  out  the  next  morning.  The  American  travellers,  before  mey 
purfued  their  journey,  took  a  hearty  draught  each,  according  to  cufl.om, 
of  egg-nog,  a  n.ixture  compofed  of  r.ew  nidk,  eggs,  rum,  and  iugar,  beat 
up  together  i  they  appeared  to  be  at  no  fmall  pains  alfo  in  fortifying 
themfeives  againft  the  leverity  of  the  weather  with  great  coats  and 
wrappers  over  each  oth.r,  woollen  locks  and  trowfers  over  their  bo(;ts, 
woollen  mittens  over  tiicir  gloves,  and  fdk  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
ears  and  mouths,  &c.  fo  that  nothing  could  be  feen  excepting  their  nofes 
and  their  eyes.  It  was  abfolutely  a  fubjed  of  diverfion  to  me,  and  to  a 
young  gentleman  jull  arrived  from  the  Weft  indies,  who  accompanied 
n^.e  from  Baltin.ore,  to  fee  the  great  care  witli  which  they  wrapped  them- 
feives up,  for  we  both  found  ourfelves  fufiiciently  warm  in  common 
clothing.  It  fcems,  however,  to  be  a  matter  generally  allowed,  that 
flt-.i-ger. ,  even  frotn  the  Weft  Indies,  unaccuftoiucd  to  intenfe  cold,  do 
not  lafi'er  lo  nuich  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  the  lirft  year  of  ticir 
arnv.il  in  America,  as  the  white  j^oiile  who  have  been  born  in  the  coun- 
try. E\ery  peilon  liiai  we  met  upon  the  road  was  wrapped  up  much 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  travellers  who  breakfafted  with  us,  ana  had 
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lilk  handkerchiefs  tied  round  thci:*  hciJi,  lb  as  to  CvT/cr  their  mouth-^ 

and  ear?. 

About  the  middle  of  the  d.iy  v,c  arrived  c.t  the  Sufquchannab,  o.m],  as 
v/e  expcdlcd  to  hnti  it,  the  river  was  {ix7.:i\  entirely  over.  In  udu'.t 
manner  \vc  were  to  gjt  acrofs  was  now  tlie  quc-ftioii.  The  people  at 
the  fcrry-houfc  were  cf  opinion  tliat  the  ice  was  not  fufficicntly  Ilrong 
to  bear  in  every  part  of  the  river;  at  the  fame  time  they  faid,  it  was  fo 
very  thick  near  the  fhores,  that  it  would  hz  impradicable  to  cut  a 
palla^e  through  it  before  the  day  was  over ;  however,  as  a  j^reat  num- 
ber of  travellers  defirous  of  getting  acrofi.  was  ccllcdtcd  together,  and  as 
all  of  tliem  were  much  averfc  to  remaining  at  the  ferry-houfe  till  the 
next  morning,  by  which  time  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  i:e  would  be 
ftrong  enough  to  bear  in  every  part,  the  people  were  at  lafl  over- ruled, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  cutting  a  way  acrofs  the  river. 

T  he  pallengers  were  about  twelve  in  number,  with  four  hcrfes ;  the 
boat's  crew  confifled  of  feven  blacks  ;  three  of  whom,  with  large  clubs, 
flood  upon  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  broke  the  ice,  vvhilll  the 
others,  with  iron-headed  poles,  puflied  the  bout  forwards.  So  very 
laborious  was  the  tafk  v/hich  the  men  at  the  bow  had  to  perform,  that 
it  was  neceflary  for  the  others  to  relieve  them  eveiy  ten  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  their  hands,  arms,  faces,  and  hats,  were  glazed 
entirely  over  widi  a  thick  coat  of  ice,  fornied  from  the  water  which 
was  daflicd  up  by  the  reiterated  ftrokes  of  their  clubs.  Two  hours 
clapfcd  before  one  half  of  the  way  was  broken;  the  ice  was  found  much 
thic|s:er  than  had  been  imagined ;  the  cluhs  were  ihivered  to  pieces ; 
the  men  were  qni^e  exhaufted  ;  and  having  fufFered  tjie  boat  to  remaia 
ilntionary  fur  a  minute  or  two  in  a  part  where  the  ice  was  remarkably 
thick,  it  was  frozen  up,  fo  that  the  utmoil:  exertions  of  the  crew  and 
pafiengers  united  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  In  liiis  predicament  a 
council  was  held  j  it  was  impoffiblc  to  move  either  backward  or  for- 
ward ;  the  boat  was  half  a  mile  from  the  (here  ;  no  one  would  attcnipt 
to  walk  there  on  the  ice  ;  to  rcn^.ain  all  night  in  the  boat  would  be 
death.     Luckily  1  liad  a  pair  of  piiTols  in  my  holilcri:,  and  having  fired 
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a  ^c-.v  ir:'!a:;,  Hvj  r>t' cr:!v,n  of  ll'.j  people  o:i  Hioro  \s-;'.';  nltiMcl'j:!  t.w.iicis 
V,.,  ;\nJ  a  i".iv.ll  l'.:'t.;i'.i,  v.'-.'.Sa  is  ;\  li^V.t  bj.it  vit!;  a  llaC  b;)'.\o;ii,  w^s 
cUrratciuJ  lor  o;;-  .M.^f.  'i"!.i^  w.i'-,  noc  ll-iU,  !i0vv\;vcr,  lor  t'lc  i)i.ir,'C':j 
ofbrii'  iv'  .\  :':.)■  'j  ;\".;"r-'i  bick  ;;  -'.i.i.  b  it  to  ,\hI\\  us  i:i  ^'-..'t;!;'."-  v.)  ili^j 
()]-.po !!".•-'  ihorc".  It  v.Ms  ib'^nod  r.ion^'  a-b.ii-.i;!  oT  thi-  I;:;-  o  bci',;inj  t\'o 
ov  lh"~c  i:v::\  h.v/.r,',  ilLpj- •  1  iiiti)  ir,  i\-v;';'m  It  ab-^iit  iVcin  il.ij  tu  ih[^ 
v.  .1:1  t'lo  ic'j  w.i'  r.i,  iLiJiitly  bro!v.;a  lur  the  i.u';  .■  bo  it  to  fjlIo,\'.  Tiii 
b.t'itcu'i  ^^■l^s  r,0'.v  !;i  r.':o  waijr,  r.nd  tr^c  men  ll-atl!);!:  ti(jnir».'i.\;.s  ub  nv.;!:!i 
as  pvu'i'blc  to.,-:.;\.s  tb-  iU\•.^,  by  lo  djiiv;  railed  the  b  )v/  uf  i:  coniidcr- 
ably  abovo  the  i^-j  ;  by  rnc.\r;S  oi'  boat  hoo!,.3  it  was  then  pulled  c-a  tiie 
ice  a„ain,  ar.  i  I^/ ro/.i!);^  it  ab;jut  a;;  belbrj  a  pufili'jc  \\..s  as  caiily 
opciicd.  "  In  this  iVi.-incr  v,'o  ;;  :t  on,  aiid  at  th.;  end  of  three  'uxirs  and 
ten  minutes  found  ouifdves  a  ain  upj-i  dry  Ian.!,  fully  prepared  fur  e  i- 
joyinj  the  pleafures  of  a  briyju  fiiviide  and  a  ^;o'.;d  dinner.  TIk-  people 
at  the  tavern  h.ul  ucn  U3  comb; :  aerofs,  and  had  according/  prepared 
fcr  our  reception  ;  and  as  each  ir.dividual  dioughr  he  had  travelled  quite 
lar  cnoujli  that  day,  tlic  paffeni^ers  remain. d  to-eLher  till  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  A'^.crie.-i!i  t.vrern.-,  as  I  before  mentioned,  all  forts  o^  people, 
ju'd  as  they  haj^pen  to  arrive,  are  cran  n:ed  together  into  the  one  rooni, 
wiicre  they  n;ul  reconcile  iliemfelves  to  cuh  other  the  befl  way  they 
can.  On  the  prcient  occaiion,  the  c  ornpany  conliiled  of  about  thirteen 
people,  amon;?;,!  wl.om  were  fome  eminent  lawyers  from  Virginia  and 
il-.e  fouthward,  t^;gether  with  a  juul^c  of  the  fuprcme  court,  ^vho  were 
going  to  Philadelphia  againll  the  approaehing  feOions:  it  was  not, 
however,  till  after  I  quitted  their  company  that  I  heard  who  they  were; 
for  thcfc  kind  of  gentlemen  in  America  are  {o  very  plain,  botii  in  their 
appeararxe  and  nianners,  that  a  flrangcr  would  not  fulped'  that  they 
were  pc'rlbn.<^.  of  the  confequcnce  vrhich  they  really  are  in  the  country. 
There  were  alfo  in  the  company  tv\'0  or  three  of  the  reighbouring  far- 
mer.s,  booriih,  i£ncr.\nt,  and  obtrufivc  fellows.  It  is  Icarcely  po'llblc 
for  a  dozen  Americans  to  fit  tos^cthcr  without  quarrelling  about  politics, 
ajid  the  Jjritilh  treaty,  which  Irnd  jufl  been  ratified,   now  gave  riie  to  a 
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lonc^  and  acritnonious  ikbato.  The  farmers  were  of  one  o  lin'Dn,  uiul 
gabbled  a^^■;ly  for  a  Icig  tiine  ;  the  iiwyi  rs  ;^nd  the  judge  were  of  an- 
other, and  in  tnrin  liv.y  rof;;  to  ar.fwcr  th:ch-  opponents  wi'h  all  tlic 
power  of  rhct.nic  vvhi^h  they  poifclTcd.  Neither  party  could  lay  ;iny 
thin?:  to  clu;iv  e  the  fentiments  of  the  oclier  one:  the  noifv  contefl:  lulled 
till  late  at  ni^^ht,  when  g^tt'-^g  heartily  tired  they  \vith.''rov.',  not  to 
their  rcfpedive  chambers,  i)Ui  to  the  gen:r.il  one  that  held  live  or  fix 
bed.^,  and  in  which  they  laid  down  in  pairs.  Here  tlie  con.verfation  was 
again  revived,  and  purfiu;d  with  as  much  nolfe  rs  below,  till  at  lall  lleep 
clofed  their  eyes,  and  happily  their  n-.outh.T  at:  ti^e  fains  linv.- ;  foi-  could 
they  have  talked  in  their  flcep,  I  verily  believe  they  v>\)uld  L.'.vo  prated 
on  until  morning.  Thanks  to  our  flars  !  my  friend  and  I  got  the  only 
two-bedded  room  in  the  houfe  to  o'.iifelveF.  The  next  morninrr  I  left 
the  banks  of  the  Sufc^uchannah,  and  the  fuccecding  day  reached  Phila- 
delphia. 


L  E  T  T  E  Pv      VII. 

Pbiladclpbla  gayer  hi  the  IFintcr  than  at  cny  ctlcr  Sccfou. —  Celebration  in 
that  City  of  General  WaJJmgton  s  Birth  Day.- — Some  Account  of  Ccne- 
jieral  Wajinngton  s  Pcrfon  and  of  his  Character. — Americans  d.ijj'atisjied 
ivith  his  Condu^  as  Frc/ident. — A  Spirit  of  DiJJatisfdciion  common 
amojigjl  them. 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

■pniLADELPHIA  now  wears  a  very  different  afpc(fl  to  what  it 
did  when  I  landed  there  in  the  month  of  November.  Both  congrefs 
and  the  flate  aflcmbly  are  fitting,  as  well  as  the  fupreme  federal  court. 
The  city  is  full  of  Grangers ;  the  theatres  are  open ;  and  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  amufements  arc  going  forward.    On  General  Wafliing- 
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tori's  birtlj  day,  which  was  a  few  ilnys  ago,  this  city  was  unufuiilly  gay  *  ; 
every  pcrfon  of  confcquciicc  iti  it,  Quakers  alone  excepted,  nuulc  it  a 
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*  On  tliis  liny  G'licr.il  \V,in;!nfroii  tcrniinntcd 
his  (Ixty-T  urlh  yc.\r\  but  thou^;h  r.(!t  an  un- 
Jieilthy  ni.in,  lie  f'cL'in,'.!  coiifi  l.iaS'y  older. 
'Vhs  innunicr.ilik'  vt.\,aioii^  lu'  has  met  uitli  in 
his  different  |iii)Iic  capiciiics  liavi;  vciy  ki.fibly 
):npa!ii.'il  t!ic  vigour  i.f" his  cor,llltiiti(in,  riid  gl\c:i 
hiin  an  ngrd  nppc.irancc.  There;  is  ;;  \\v\  iin- 
terinl  diftVrtr.ce,  howovcr,  in  his  IolL)  whe.  fi'cn 
in  private  and  wlicn  he  appears  in  iiuhiic  lu!j 
drt'll ;  in  the  latter  cafe  the  lir.nd  of  ;:it  niakcs 
up  for  the  ravages  of  time,  and  he  ficiiis  many 
years  younjer. 

Few  ptnoiis  find  themfi'Ives  for  the  fiift  time 
in  the  frcllncc  of  General  Wailiinrton,  a  man 
ia  renownt'il  in  t'lo  prcOiU  day  (or  liis  uif.lom 
mil  modL'.-.iiii^n,  ar.vl  uhofe  name  will  be  tran'f- 
ir.ittcd  with  Uich  lionou"  to  poderity,  without 
beinc  impri'lll:.!  with  a  cei'.ain  dej;ri'e  of  \  chela- 
tion a;"iJ  awe;  r.or  do  ihcfe  iino'ions  luhlkle  un 
a  clofer  aequaintancc  ;  on  the  conirary,  liis  per- 
Ibn  arid  depmtirrnt  arc  fexh  as  rather  tend  to 
r.iign'.ent  t)u  in.  There  is  fcmeiiiir.tj  very  au.ierc 
in  hij  conntL nance,  and  in  his  manners  he  is  un- 
coir.iTiGiily  rtltTvcd.  1  have  her.iil  fome  olKccrs, 
i!iat  fcrvti';  inuv.ediateiy  under  hi^  command  dur- 
ing the  Amrricr.n  uar,  fay,  that  ihcy  never  iaw 
him  fmile  durir.g  nil  the  t'me  that  they  were  wiih 
him.  N('  n;an  n-M  eicr  yet  been  conntdlcd  with 
him  by  tlic  r^i-'p  I'Cil  and  unconilraimd  ties  of 
friendlhip ;  and  but  a  (c\\  can  bcall  even  of  having 
been  on  an  eaiy  and  familiar  footing  with  him. 

The  iieight  of  his  perfon  is  about  five  feet 
eleven;  lii^  ciieil  is  full;  ar.d  his  lunbs,  though 
rather  fli'nd.'r,  well  ihaped  and  mu'tular.  His 
htad  is  fmail,  in  which  refpodl  he  reiemblcs  the 
m;  ke  of  a  great  nuinbjr  of  his  countrymin.  His 
cvc^  .'re  of  a  light  grey  colour  ;  and,  ii/propor- 
tion  10  the  length  of  his  face,  his  nofe  is  long. 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  cn-.incnt  portrait  painter,  told  me, 
tiiat  there  are  features  jn  his  face  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  ever  obferved  in  that  of  any 
other  human  being  ;  the  fockcts  for  the  eye?,  for 
jnllance,  are  larger  than  what  he  ever  met  with 
before,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  broader. 
All  his  feature^,  he  obferved,  were  indicative  of 
the  Uroiigcll  and  moil  ungoveriiablj  paflions. 


and  h.Tt!  he  b'en  born  in  K^.c  forrfls,  it  was  hi$ 
ojiii.ion  that  he  would  have  bi  en  the  fiercel>  m;.n 
nmo"gIl  the  favage  tribe--.  lu  liiis  Mi.  St.'w.ut 
ha-.  ;;ivc,i  a  proof  of  his  great  difccrnni  .nt  and 
iniinntc  knowledge  of  the  luiinan  c:jun:.Mianci-; 
for  .'diho'iigli  General  Wafliiiigton  h.as  Iten  ey,- 
to'.lcd  for  his  grait  moderr,tion  anJ  c'.l'nncA-, 
duiir.g  tiic  very  trying  fttmtit  ns  in  v  hicli  he  h.-s 
fu  oft.-n  been  p'aced,  yet  tho.e  w  Iio  li.ivc  been 
.icquai'.itcu  v/ith  hin)  the  longcfl  and  moft  in- 
ti:  :iirt!/  f;.y,  that  he  is  by  nitiire  a  man  of  a 
iierc.'  and  irritable  dirpoiiiion,  but  t!  at,  like 
Socraic?,  his  ji;dj».ment  and  ;M-ca:  (c!f  coinni.-ind 
have  alw;iys  made  him  app.ar  a  manof.idif- 
fercnt  call  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  H.'  fpe.iks 
with  great  diffidence,  and  foinctinies  hcf.tates  for 
a  word  ;  but  it  is  always  to  fmcl  one  [Muiculailv 
well  ad.ipted  to  his  niear.ir.g.  His  language  is 
mnnly  and  c.vpreflivc.  At  levee,  his  difcourfe 
vith  Ibangers  terns  principally  upon  the  ijbjeiSt 
c'f  America;  and  if  they  have  been  through 
any  remarkable  places,  liis  co;nei  fation  is  free 
and  particularly  interefting,  as  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  ihe  country.  He 
is  much  more  open  and  dxc  in  his  'behaviour  at 
levee  than  in  private,  ar.d  in  the  cempaiiy  of 
ladies  lli  1  more  fo  than  wlien  folely  with  men. 

Gencial  Wr.lhington  gives  no  public  dinners 
or  other  cntvirtainments,  except  to  thofe  who  are 
in  diplomatic  capacities,  and  to  a  few  f.imilies 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Wafliins'.ton. 
Strangers,  v.  ith  whom  he  witlics  to  have  fomc 
converfation  about  agriculture,  or  any  fuch  fub- 
JC(!V,  are  fometimes  invited  to  tea.  This  by  many 
is  attributcei  to  his  faving  difpofition;  but  it  is 
more  jurt  to  afciibe  it  to  his  prudence  and  fore- 
fight  ;  for  as  the  fdlary  of  the  prefident,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  is  very  final!,  and  te-tally  ina- 
dequate by  itfelf  to  fupport  an  expcnnve  ilyle  of 
life,  were  he  to  give  numerous  and  fplendid  en- 
tcrtainments  the  fame  might  poflibly  be  expeded 
from  fubfequcnt  prefidenis,  who,  if  their  private 
fortunes  were  not  confidcrable,  would  be  unable 
to  live  in  the  fame  llyle,  and  might  be  expofed  to 
many  ill-natured  obfervations,  from  the  rci. 
linquidiment  of  what  the  people  had  been  ac- 
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roint  to  vifit  the  General  on  this  day.  As  early  as  eleven  o'clock  in 
tiic  morning  he  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  atid  the  aiuiiencj  lillcJ 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  Ibciety  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  clergy, 
tlie  orticers  of  the  militia,  and  fevtral  others,  who  formed  a  di.linft  body 
of  citizens,  came  by  themfclves  fcparatcly.  The  foreign  miniller;  at- 
tended in  their  riclieft  drelVes  and  mofl:  fplenJid  equipages.  Two  lirge 
parlours  were  open  for  the  reception  of  the  gentlemen,  the  windows  of 
one  of  v.-};ich  towards  the  llreet  were  crowded  witli  fpedatcrs  on  the 
outfide.  The  fidcboard  was  furnillied  with  cake  and  wine;,  whereof 
the  vifjtors  partook.  I  never  obferved  fo  much  cheerfulnefs  before  in 
the  countenance  of  General  Wadiington ;  but  it  was  inipoiiible  for  hini 
to  remain  infenfible  to  the  attention  and  the  compliments  paid  to  hini. 
on  this  occafion. 

Tlie  ladies  of  the  city,  equally  attentive,  paid  their  refpeds  to  Mrs. 
VValhington,  who  received  them  in  the  drawing  room  up  ftairs,  After 
having  vifited  the  General,  mofl:  of  the  gentlemen  alfo  waited  upon  her. 
A  public  ball  and  fupper  terminated  the  rejoicings  of  the  day. 

Not  one  town  of  any  importance  was  there  in  the  whole  union,  where 
feme  meeting  did  not  take  place  in  honour  of  this  day ;  yet  fmgular 
as  it  may  appear,  there  are  people  in  the  country,  Americans  too,  forc- 
moft  in  boafling  to  other  nations  of  that  conftitution  which  has  been 
raifed  for  them  by  his  valour  and  wifdom,  who  are  either  fo  infenfible  to 
his  merit,  or  fo  totally  devoid  of  every  generous  fentimcnt,  that  tliey  can 
refufc  to  join  in  commendations  of  tho(e  talents  to  which  they  are  fo 
much  indebted ;  indeed  to  fuch  a  length  has  this  perverfe  fpirit  been 
carried,  that  I  have  myfelf  feen  numbers  of  men,  in  all  other  points  men 
of  refpedability,  that  have  peremptorily  refufed  even  to  pay  hira  the 
fmall  compliment  of  drinking  to  his  health  after  dinner ;  it  is  true  in- 


cuftomed  to  ;  it  Is  mod  likely  alfo  tr.at  General 
Waftiington  has  been  aftuatcd  'oy  iV.^Cc  mo'.ivcp, 
becaufe  in  his  private  capacity  at  Mount  Ver- 
non every  Ilranger  meets  with  a  liolf  it.ibie  re- 
ception from  him. 

General  Wafliington's  felf  mcdf  ration  is  well 
known  to  the  world  already.     It  is  a  remark- 


able circumflnncP,  which  redounds  to  his  eternal 
honour,  that  v.  hi! ;  prclident  of  the  United  States 
he  rcver  appointed  one  of  his  own  relations  to 
a.-jy  ofr.jc  of  tsuil  or  cir.oI;>n);nt,  althv  u;  K  he 
has  fcveral  th.it  are  men  of  abilities,  nrd  w.ll 
qualified  to  fill  the  nio.1  important  ftaticns  in  the 
governinciu.  -.        , 
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d*.'ul,  tb;.:  llvy  q  i.ilify  tlnir  condild  partly  by  uflwriiii;];,  tliat  it  Is  only 
n^  prcfickiU  of  tiis  United  States,  ami  not  as  Gcncnil  Walliin^^toii,  tji.\t 
thtv  havj  a  dillikc  to  liim;  but  tliis  i'j  only  a  mean  ruhtrrf-'C,  which 
thcv  aic  forcL-d  to  liavc  rccourle  to,  k(l  ilicir  conduct  ihould  at');ii:ar 
ton  ilron^lv  marked  with  iiiirratitudi.;.  nmiii''  tlic  war  ihcrt'  wnv  maiiv. 
;i:>d  i.ot  loyali'ls  cither,  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  remove 
]ii:n  iioni  th.it  toinniand  whereby  he  I'o  tiuiir.ntlv  di(lliK;iiii'he(i  hiinfeh". 
It  i-  the  Ipiiit  of  di'Jatiofadion  which  forms  a  Ivading  trait  in  the  cha- 
ruLU-r  of  the  Americans  us  a  people,  wiiich  proiluces  this  malevolence 
at  prefcnt,  iiifl  as  it  did  forme -ly ;  and  if  their  public  afl^Ifirs  were  regu- 
lared  by  a  pcrfon  fent  from  heaven,  I  firmly  believe  his  aels,  inlkud  of 
meeting?;  with  univerfil  aj^probation,  would  by  many  be  conhdered  a;> 
deceitful  and  flagitious. 
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LETTER      VIII. 

iiin^uhir  M'uhicfs  of  the  Winter  of  1795-6. — ^ct  cut  for  Lancajlcr. — 
Turnpike  Road  betic'ccn  that  Place  and  Pbiladclpbia. — Summary  Fieio  of 
the  Stale  of  Pennfylvania. — Defcription  of  the  Farms  bctweni  Lancajler 
and  Philadelphia. — The  Farmers  live  in  a  penurious  Style. — Greatly  in" 
ferior  to  iLn'Jijh  Farmers. — Bad  Taverns  on  this  Road.-~-iraggons  and 
Waggoner s.-^Cwloms  of  the  latter. — Defcription  of  Lancajler.— -Lately 
made  the  Seat  of  the  State  Government. — MamfaSlures  carried  on  there. 
— Rife  Guns — Great  Dexterity  with  which  the  ylmer leans  ufe  them. — 
Anecdote  of  Tivo  Virginian  Soldiers  belonging  to  a  Rife  Regiment. 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Lancaftcr,  March. 

'npIIIS  winter  has  proved  one  of  the  mildcfl  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  country.  During  the  laft  month  there  were  two 
or  three  flight  flails  of  fnow,  but  in  no  one  infl:ance  did  it  remain  two 
days  on  the  ground.  A  fmart  froft  fat  in  the  firfl  week  of  this  month, 
and  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of  fix  or  k\QX\  inches ;  but  on  the  third  day 
4  a  fudden 
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weather  inis  rvrnaii.cd  un(.o  vaiio.'Iy  iiiiM.  1  I>e  l-.-ion  'ow',i';  to  ".iiv-, 
r.ii.l  lb  favouiuMe  for  tijvciKni;,  I  nv.k-.  lUiwilii.)-  to  i>.iy  '.^i-  .*!nuuM,.!',i.\  5 
r-ccotdiiirly  I  llil  i.  K  fm- tiiis  plac;  Oti  hoiillia.  !v,  iv.-.  1  .iiuvcj  Iv-i':  i.-t 
ni'^Iii,  at  tlu;  cMid  ci' iiiL'  iccon. I  j.'.ay'o  u.unK/.  I'l' .u  1i:ikc  1  iiit.i.i 
to  jMocctd  tcv.arcr.  the  loiuh,  to  m.cc  the  appro;i;h  .^2;  Tpiini;". 

The  road  between  Plii'iulehh'i  and  L.iikuIU  1*  hu..  l.iUly  uiulcr^o:-!!! 
u  thorough  repair,  and  tolls  luv  ie.leJ  u\-ij\\  it,  to  keen  ii;  in  ouler,  iiiiJ.i* 
(he  direction  of  a  coiupajiy.  AVi^>eiie\;T  tlitle  tolls  afrurd  a  [■rofi'!  i-f 
more  tluui  iiAcen  per  cent,  on  tlu;  iloc'c  t  ri^inall/  rul){crihc  i  fi-rrjukiiij 
the  road,  tlie  cotnpan}'  i^  bour.l,  by  an  act  ot'  a  .ijnibty,  to  leileii  t'lom. 
This  i;;  the  firll  attempt  to  have  a  tiirjipike  road  in  Pennlylvania,  ap.l  it 
is  hv  no  means  relii'hed  by  the  pecjple  at  large,  particid.iily  by  the  '.vag- 
[;onvr;;,  who  C;0  in  great  nunxberj  l^y  thia  route  to  Tlxihidelphia  i'lom  tlio 
back  parts  ot  the  Hate. 

The  Aate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  nearly  in  the  ferni  01"  a  paralleltj^'-'am, 
whole  greatell  length  is  from  call  to  well.   Thi;i  j^iralklogrum  is  crolleJ 
diagon.-.r.y  tVcm  the    norLli-caH:   to   tl:ie  ibuth-\VL\l  b,-   feveral  Jiillrent 
ridges  ot"  mountains,  \v.hi'jh   are  about  one   hundred  miles  in  breadth, 
'i'hc  valleys  between  thcie  ri.i  /Ci  contain  a  rich  black  foil,  and  in  t!x 
fcuth-wcil  and  north-eafl:  anglej  alio,  at  tlic  outfide  of  the   monntains, 
I'le   foil   is\erygocd.     Ti'.e   iiorthern  parts  of  this  flate  arc  hut  vciy 
thiidy  inhabited  as  yet,  b-U  tov/ardc;  the  fouth,  the  whole  way  fron-.  Phi- 
Ltdelpliia  to  Pittlburg,  it  is  well  fetikd.     The  mod  populou;;  part  of  it- 
is  the  fouth-catl  corner,  which  lies  between  the  monntains  and  th.e  river 
Delaware;  through   this  part  the   turnpike   road  pafles  which  leads  to 
Lancaller.     The  ccmUry   en  each  liJiC  of  the   road  is  pleafingly  diver- 
filied  with   hill  and  dale.     Cultivation   is   chiefly  conlined  to   the  low 
lands,  which  are  the  richeil ;  the   hills   are  all  left  covered  with  wood,, 
and  afford  a  pleafmg  variety  to  the  eye.     The  further  you  go  from  Fhi- 
liidelphia  the  more  fertile  is  the  country,  and  the  more  pitturefque  at  the 
fame  time. 

On  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancafter  there  are  not  any 
two  dwellings  Handing  together,  excepting  at  a  fmall  place  called  Down- 
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ing's  Town,  which  Iks  about  midway;  numbers  of  fiirm  houfcs,  how- 
ever, are  fcuttered  over  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reacli.     Thcfc 
houfcs    are   moilly    built   of  fione,    and    arc  about   as   good    as   thofo 
ufually  n-t't  with  on  an  arable  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  a  well  cultivated 
part  of  England.     The  f^irms  attached  to  thefc  hoiifes  contain  about  two 
hundred  acres  each,  and  are,  with  a  few  exceptions  only,  the  property 
of  the  perlbns  uiio  cultivate  them.     In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Pcnn- 
iylvania  the  farms  rarely  exceed  three  hundred  acres;  towards  the  north, 
ho\^•ever,  where  tlie  f.ttlements  are   but  few,  large  tracfbs  of  land  are 
in    the   har.ds  of  individuals,   Viho  are    fpeculators  and   hind  jobbers. 
Ad  o'ning  to  the  houfes  there  is  generally  a  peach  or  ai   apple  orchard. 
Wiih-tbe  fruit  they  make  c)der  and  brandy  ;  the  people  have  a  method 
alfo  of  drying  ihe  peaches  and  apples,  after  having  lliccd  them,  in  the 
fiin,  and  thus  cured  they  lail  all  the  year  round.     They  are  ufed  for 
pies  and  puddings,  but  they  have  a  very  acrid  tade,  and  fcarcely  any  of 
the  original  flavour  of  the  fruit.    The  peaches  in  their  befl:  ftate  are  but 
indifterent,  being  fmall  and  dry  j  I  never  eat  any  that  were  good,  except- 
ing fuch  as  were  raifed  with  care  in  gardens.     It  is  faid  that  the  climate 
is  fo  much  altered   that  they  will  not  grow  now  as  they  formerly  did. 
In  April  and  May  nightly  froils  are  very  conmion,  which  were  totally 
unknown  formerly,  and    frequently  the   peaches  are  entirely  blighted. 
Gardens  are  very  rare  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  for  the  far- 
mers think   the  labour   which   they  require  does  not  afford  fuflicient 
profit ;   in  the  neighbourhood   of  towns,  however,  they  are  common, 
and  the  culinary  vegetables  raifed  in  them  are  equal  to  any  of  their  re- 
fpedive  kinds  in  the  world,  potatoes  excepted,  which  generally  have  an 
earthy  unpleafant  taflc. 

•  Though  the  fouth-eafl  part  of  the  tiate  of  Pennfylvania  is  better 
cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  America,  yet  the  fiyie  of  farming  is  on 
the  whole  very  llovenly.  I  venture,  indeed,  to  afl'crt,  that  the  farmers 
do  not  raife  more  on  their  two  hundred  acres  than  a  fkilful  farmer  in 
Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  or  Eflex,  or  in  any  well  cultivated  p.;rt  of  England, 
would  do  on  fitty  acres  of  good  land  there.  The  farmtr  alfo,  who  rents 
fifty  acres  of  arable  land  in  England,  iiyes  far  more  coniiortably  in  every 
«■     ..-.-.  refpeit 
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rcipcd  than  the  fl;rmer  in  Pcnnfylvani.-i,  or  In  any  otiver  of  the  miiii!!:: 
llatcs,  who  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  his  Iioule  will  ho  foup.d 
better  furniflied,  and  his  tabic  more  plentifully  covered.  Th;H:  the  f.u - 
iners  do  not  live  better  in  Atncrica,  I  hardly  know  whether  to  afcribr 
to  their  love  of  making  money,  or  to  their  real  indiii'erence  about  bettor 
f;\re)  perhaps  it  may  be  owing,  in  fomc  mcafure,  to  both  j  cert.iin  it  [<, 
however,  that  their  mode  of  living  is  mofl:  wretched. 

The  taverns  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  are  kept  by  farmer;^ 
and  tliey  are  all  very  indifferent.  If  the  traveller  can  procure  a  few 
eggs  with  a  little  bacon  he  ought  to  reft  fatisfied;  it  is  twenty  to  one 
that  a  bit  of  fi-efli  meat  is  to  be  had,  or  any  faked  meat  except  pork. 
Vegetables  feem  alfo  to  be  very  fcarce,  and  when  you  do  get  any,  they 
generally  confift  of  turnips,  or  turnip  tops  boiled  by  way  of  greens.  The 
bread  is  heavy  and  four,  though  they  have  as  fine  flour  as  any  in  the 
world;  this  is  owing  to  their  method  of  making  of  it;  they  raife  it 
with  what  they  call  Jots ;  hops  and  water  boiled  together.  No  depen- 
dance  is  to  be  placed  upon  getting  a  man  at  thefe  taverns  to  rub  down 
your  horfe,  or  even  to  give  him  his  food,  frequently  therefore  you  will 
have  to  do  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  yourfelf  if  you  do  not  travel  with 
a  fervant ;  and  indeed,  even  where  men  are  kept  for-the  purpofe  of  attend- 
ing to  travellers,  which  at  fome  of  the  taverns  is  the  cafe,  they  are  fo 
fullen  and  difobliging  that  you  feel  inclined  to  do  every  thing  with  your 
own  hands  rather  than  be  indebted  to  them  for  their  affiilance  :  they 
always  appear  doubtful  whether  they  fliould  do  any  thing  for  you  or  not, 
and  to  be  reafoning  within  thcmfelves,  whether  it  is  not  too  great  a  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  equality  to  take  the  horfe  of  another  man, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  a  pleafmg  fight  to  fee  a  gentleman  ilrip 
off"  his  coat,  and  go  to  work  for  himfelf ;  nor  will  money  make  them 
alter  their  condudl ;  civility,  as  I  before  faid,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any 
cxpence  in  America ;  neverthelefs  the  people  will  pocket  your  money 
with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  though  without  thanking  you  for  it.  Of  all 
beings  on  the  earth,  Americans  arc  the  moft  intcrefLcd  and  covetous. 

It  is  fcarcely  pofTible  to  go  one  mile  on  this  road  without  meeting 
numbers  of  waggons  palling  and  repafling  bttwccn  the  back  parts  of 
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the  ftate  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  waggons  are  commonly  drawn  by 
four  or  five  horfes,  four  of  which  are  yoked  in  pairs.  The  waggons  are 
heavy,  the  horfes  fmall,  and  the  driver  unmerciful ;  the  conlcqucnce  of 
which  is,  that  in  every  team,  nearly,  there  is  a  horfe  eit'ier  lame  or  blind. 
The  Pennfylvanians  are  notorious  for  the  bad  care  which  they  take  of 
their  horfes.  Excepting  the  night  be  tempelluous,  the  waggoners  never 
put  their  horfes  under  flielter,  and  then  it  is  only  under  a  flied ;  each 
tavern  is  ufually  provided  with  a  large  one  for  the  purpof-;.  Market  or 
High-ftreet,  in  Philadelphia,  the  lireet  by  which  thelb  people  come  info 
the  town,  is  always  crowded  with  waggons  and  hories,  that  arc  left 
ftanding  there  all  night.  This  is  to  fixxQ  money;  the  expcnce  of  put- 
ting thehi  into  a  liable  would  be  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  people. 
Food  for  the  horfes  is  always  carried  in  the  waggon,  and  the  moment 
they  ftop  they  are  unyoked,  and  fed  whilft  they  are  warm.  By  thia 
treatment  half  the  poor  animals  are  foundered.  The  horfes  are  fed  out 
of  a  large  trough  carried  for  the  purpofe,  and  fixed  on  the  pole  of  tlie 
waggon  by  means  of  iron  pins. 

Lancafter  is  the  largeft  inland  town  in  North  America,  and  contains 
about  nine  hundred  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  brick  and  ftone,  together 
with  fix  churches,  a  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  Of  the  churches,  there  is 
one  refpedively  for  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifls,  Moravmns, 
Englifli  Epifcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  flreets  are  laid  out 
regularly,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 

An  aift  of  alfembly  has  been  pafl'ed,  for  making  this  town  the  feat  of 
the  ftate  government  inftead  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  alfembly  was  to 
meet  in  the  year  1797.  This  circumllance  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
improvement  of  the  town.  The  Philadelphians,  inimical  to  the  meafure, 
talked  of  it  much  in  the  fame  flyle  that  they  do  now  of  the  reinoval  of 
the  feat  of  the  federal  government,  faying,  that  it  mull:  be  again  changed 
to  Philadelphia  J  but  the  neceflity  of  having  the  feat  of  thelegiflature 
as  central  as  poffible  in  each  ftate  is  obvious,  and  if  a  chpr.^^.  does  take 
place  again,  it  is  moll  likely  that  it  will  only  be  to  remove  the  feat  ftill 
farther  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  fame  principle,  the  alfembly  of  Vir- 
ginia 
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ginia  meets  now  at  Richmond  inflead  of  WilHanill:urc',h,  and  that  oi"Xcw 
York  Aate  at  Albany  inftead  of  the  city  of  Nev/  York. 

Several  diiTcrcnt  kinds  of  articles  arc  manufatlitured  at  Lancaikr  l\v 
German  mechanic;^,  individually,  principally  for  the  people  of  the  town 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Rifled  barrel  guns  however  are  to  b-e  excepted, 
which,  although  not  as  handfome  as  thofe  Imported  from  V^n;^' 
land,  are  more  cfteemed  by  the  hunters,  and  arc  fcnt  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  rifled  barrel  guns,  commonly  ufed  In  America,  arc  nearly  of  the 
length  of  a  mufket,  and  carry  leaden  balls  from  the  fize  of  thirty  to  fixty 
in  the  pound.  Some  hunters  prefer  thofe  of  a  fmall  bore,  bccaufe  they 
require  but  little  ammunition ;  others  prefer  fuch  as  have  a  wide  bore, 
becaufe  the  wound  which  they  InHid  is  more  certainly  attended  witli 
death;  the  wound,  however,  made  by  a  ball  difchargcd  from  one  of 
thefe  guns  is  always  very  dangerous.  The  infide  of  the  barrel  is  fluted, 
and  the  grooves  run  in  a  fpiral  diredlion  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to 
the  other,  confequently  when  the  ball  conies  out  It  has  a  whirling  mo- 
tion round  Its  own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  moves  forward,  and 
when  it  enters  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  it  tears  up  the  flclli  In  a  dread- 
ful manner.  The  befl  of  powder  Is  chofen  for  a  rifled  barrel  gun,  and 
after  a  proper  portion  of  it  Is  put  down  the  barrel,  the  ball  Is  Inclofed  In 
a  fmall  bit  of  linen  rag,  well  greafed  at  the  outfide,  and  then  forced 
down  with  a  thick  ramrod.  The  greafe  and  the  bits  of  rag,  which  arc 
called  patches,  are  carried  in  a  little  box  at  the  but-end  of  thij  gun> 
The  heft  rifles  are  furnldied  with  two  triggers,  one  of  which  being  firft 
pulled  fets  the  other,  that  is,  alters  the  fpring,  fo  that  It  will  yield  even 
to  the  flight  touch  of  a  feather.  They  are  alfo  furnifhed  v/ith  double 
fights  along  the  barrel,  as  fine  as  thofe  of  a  furveying  inftrumcnt.  Aa 
experienced  markfman,  with  one  of  thefe  guns,  will  hit  an  objedt  not 
larger  than  a  crown  piece,  to  a  certainty,  at  the  diftancc  of  one  hundred 
yards.  Two  men  belonging  to  the  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  a  large  dit 
vifiori  of  which  was  quartered  In  this  town  during  the  war,  had  fuch  a 
dependance  on  each  other's  dexterity,  that  the  one  would  hold  a  piece 
of  board,  not  more  than  nine  inches  fquare,  between  his  knees,  whilft 
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the  otlicr  Hiot  at  it  with  a  ball  at  the  tliflance  of  one  hundred  paces. 
This  they  iifcd  to  do  alternately,  for  the  aniufemeni  of  the  town'y  people, 
as  often  as  they  were  called  upon.  Nunib.Ms  of  people  in  Lancafler  can 
vouch  fi>r  the  truth  of  this  faift.  Were  I,  however,  to  tell  you  all  t!ie 
flories  I  have  heard  of  the  performances  of  ritlemen,  you  would  think 
the  people  were  mofl  abominably  addicled  to  lying.  A  rifle  gun  will 
not  carry  fliot,  nor  will  it  carry  a  b^U  much  farther  than  one  hundred 
yards  with  certainty. 
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LETTER     IX. 

"Number  of  Germans  in  the  'Neighbourhood  cf  Tork  and  Lane  after. — How 
brought  over. — TVhiie  Slave  Trade. —  Crtieliy  frequently  praefjfed  in  the 
carrying  it  on.-^CharaSlcr  of  the  German  Sealers  coniraftcd  icith  that 
of  the  Jlmerieuns. — Fajj'age  of  the  Sufquchannah  beticeen  Tork  and  LaU" 
cafier. '-Great  Beauty  of  the  Profpeth  along  the  Riier. — Dfeription  of 
Tork. — Courts  offujlicc  there. — Of  the  Fennfykaiiian  Syjicm  of  Judi- 
cature. 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  York,  March. 

T  Arrived  at  this  place,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  didant  from  Lan- 
cafler,  yefterday.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Lancafter  and  of  the  adjoining  country,  confift  principally  of  Dutch  and 
German  emigrants,  and  their  defcendants.  Great  numbers  of  thcfe 
people  emigrate  to  America  every  year,  and  the  importation  of  them 
forms  a  very  confiderable  branch  of  commerce.  They  are  for  the  mofl 
part  brought  from  the  Hanfe  Towns  and  from  Rotterdam.  The  veflels 
fail  thither  from  America,  laden  with  different  -kinds  of  produce,  and 
the  mafters  of  them,  on  arriving  there,  entice  on  board  as  many  of  thcfe 
people  as  they  can  perfuade  to  leave  their  native  country,  without  de- 
rnanding  any  m.ncy  for  their  pafTage.  When  the  vellel  arrives  in 
America,  an  advertifement  is  put  into  the  paper,  mentionyig  the  different 
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kinds  of  men  on  board,  whether  Ihiith?-  tailors,  carpenters,  l.ibonrers, 
or  the  like,  and  the  people  that  are  in  \\^  c  of  ilich  men  flock  down  to 
the  vcfkl ;  thcfe  poor  Germans  are  then  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and 
the  captain  of  the  vellel,  or  ihe  flap  holder,  puts  the  money  into  liis 
pocket  "'•^'. 

There  have  been  many  very  lliocking  inllances  of  cruelty  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  this  trade,  virgarly  called  "  The  white  (lave  trade."  I  fhall 
tell  you  but  of  one.  While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1793,  at  which  time  few  velTtls  would  venture  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  city  than  Fort  M.'fBin,  four  miles  below  it,  a  captain  in  the 
trade  arrived  in  the  river,  and  hearing  that  fuch  was  the  fatal  nature  of 
the  infeclion,  that  a  fufKcient  number  of  nurfes  could  not  be  procured 
to  attend  the  fick  for  any  fjm  whatever,  he  conceived  the  philanthropic 
idea  of  fupplying  this  deficiency  from  amongft  his  paflcngers ;  accord- 
ingly he  boldly  failed  up  to  the  city,  and  advcrtifed  his  cargo  for  file : 
*'  A  few  healthy  fervants,  generally  between  feventcen  and  eighteen 
**  years  of  age,  are  juft  arrived  in  the   brig  — — — ,  their  times  will  be 


« 


difpofed  of  by  applying  on  board."  The  cargo,  as  you  may  fuppofe, 
did  not  remain  long  unfold.  This  anecdoie  was  communicated  to  me 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  original  advertifement  in  his  poflefllon. 

When  I  tell  you  that  people  are  fold  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be 
undcrftood  that  ihey  are  fold  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  j  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  their  refpedive 
merits.  A  good  mechanic,  that  underilands  a  particular  kind  of  trade, 
for  which  men  are  much  wanted  in  America,  has  to  ferve  a  fliorter  time 
than  a  mere  labourer,  as  more  money  wili  be  given  for  his  time,  and 
the  expencc  of  his  paflage  does  not  exxecd  that  of  any  otlicr  man. 
During  their  fervitude,  thefc  people  arc  liable  to  be  refold  at  the  caprice 
of  their  mafters;  they  are  as  much  under  dominion  as  negro  flaves,  and 
if  they  attempt  to  run  away,  they  may  be  imprifoned  like  felons.  The 
laws  refpedting  **  rcdemptioners,"  fo  arc  the  men  called  that  are  brought 
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•  Thoufands  of  people  were  brought  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  fiimc  way  before  tlie  waJ 
wltli  France. 
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over  1,1  this  manner,  were  grounded  on  tliclc  formed  for  the  Eni;li(li 
cuiuivlls  before  the  revohition,  and  tlicy  arc  very  fevcrc.  The  Germans 
an  a  quiet,  iobcr,  and  induflrious  fet  of  people,  and  arc  moft  vakiaMu 
I  itizeiis.  Tliey  generally  fettle  a  good  many  together  in  one  place,  and, 
as  may  he  f.ii^pofed,  in  confequcncc  keep  up  many  of  the  culLoms  of 
their  native  country  as  well  as  their  own  language.  In  Lancafterand  tho 
neighbourhood  German  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple living  there  are  ignorant  of  any  other.  The  Germans  are  fome 
of  the  bell  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  they  ffldom  are  to  be  found 
but  where  tlie  land  is  particularly  good ;  wherever  they  fettle  they  build 
churches,  and  are  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion,  lii 
thefe'and  many  other  refpedts  the  Germans  and  their  defcendants  diflcr 
widely  from  the  Americans,  that  i?,  from  the  defcendants  of  the  Englilh, 
Scotch,  Irifl),  and  other  nations,  who,  from  having  livjd  in  the  country 
for  many  generations,  and  from  having  mingled  together,  now  form  ono 
people,  whofe  manners  and  habits  are  very  much  the  fame. 

The  Germans  are  a  plodding  race  of  men,  wholly  intent  upon  their 
own  bufinefs,  and  indifferent  about  that  of  others :  a  ftranger  is  never 
molefted  as  he  paflcs  through  their  fettlements  with  inquifitive  and  idle 
'jueilions.  On  arriving  amongft  the  Americans  *,  however,  a  ftranger 
muft  tell  where  he  came  from,  where  he  is  going,  what  his  name  is, 
what  his  bufinefs  is,  and  until  he  gratifies  their  curiofity  on  thefe  points, 
and  many  others  of  equal  importance,  he  is  never  fuffered  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  moment.  In  a  tavern  he  muft  fatisfy  every  frefh  fet  that 
comes  in,  in  the  fame  manner,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a  quarrel,  efpeclally 
if  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  not  a  native,  which  it  docs  not  require  much 
fagacity  to  difcover. 

The  Germans  give  themlelvcs  but  little  trouble  about  politics ;  they 
elcCt  thtir  rcprefentatives  to  ferve  in  congrcfs  and  the  ftate  afTemblies, 
and  fativfied  that  dcferving  men  have  been  chofen  by  the  people  at  large, 
they  truft  tliat  thefe  men  do  what  is  beft  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore 
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*  111  fptalring  of  tlie  Americarts  here,  and  in  th«  following  lines,  it  is  thofo  of  the  lower  and 
nriddling  ciafies  of  the  people  which  I  allude  to,  fuch  as  are  met  with  in  the  counti/  parts  of 
Pennfylvania. 
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abide  patiently  hy  their  decilions ;  they  revere  the  coi  itution,  m- 
llious  th;it  they  hve  happily  under  it,  and  cxprels  no  \^  k-  to  Iwc  it 
altered.  Tile  Americans,  however,  are  for  ever  cavilling  at  Ibme  oi  the 
public  nicafiircs ;  Ibmcthing  or  other  is  always  wrong,  and  they  never 
appear  pcrfcdly  latisfu-d.  If  any  great  meufure  is  before  congrels  for 
cilculTion,  fecniingly  dilliufll'iil  of  the  abilities  or  the  integrity  of  the  men 
they  have  elcdted,  they  meei  together  in  their  towns  or  diflirids,  canvaf& 
tlie  matter  thcmfelves,  ana  then  fend  forward  inftrudlions  to  their  re- 
picientativcs  how  to  adt.  They  never  confidcr  that  any  important  quef- 
tion  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  a  fair  difcuflion  in  an  aflembly  where 
able  men  are  collecfted  together  from  all  parts  of  the  ftates  than  in  an 
obfcure  corner,  where  a  few  individuals  are  aflembled,  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  getting  general  information  on  the  fubjedl.  Party  fpirit 
is  for  ever  creating  diflentionsamongft  them,  and  one  man  is  continually 
endeavouring  to  obtrude  his  political  creed  upon  another.  If  it  is  found  out 
that  a  flranger  is  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  they  immediately  begin  to 
boafl  of  their  own  conilitution  and  fi'eedom,  and  give  him  to  underfland, 
that  they  think  every  Englifliman  a  flave,  becaufe  he  fubmits  to  be  called 
a  fubje(5l.  Their  opinions  are  for  the  moft  part  crude  and  dogmatical, 
and  principally  borrowed  from  newfpapers,  which  are  wretchedly  com- 
piled from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  having  read  a  few  of  which,  they 
think  themfelves  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  intelleiflual  excellence,  and 
qualified  for  making  the  deepeft  political  refearches. 

The  Germans,  as  I  have  faid,  are  fond  of  fettling  near  each  other : 
when  the  young  men  of  a  family  are  grown  up,  they  generally  endeavour 
to  get  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  relations,  and  by  their 
induftry  foon  make  it  valuable  ;  the  American,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
roving  difpofition,  and  wholly  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  confanguinlty; 
he  takes  his  wife  with  him,  goes  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  and 
buries  hlmfelf  in  the  woods,  hundreds  of  miles  diftant  from  the  reft  of  his 
family,  never  perhaps  to  fee  them  again.  In  the  back  parts  of  the  coun- 
try you  always  meet  numbers  of  men  prowling  about  to  try  and  buy 
cheap  land ;  having  found  what  they  like,  they  immediately  remove ; 
nor  having  once  removed,  arc  thefe  people  fatisfied ;  reftlcfs  and  dilcon- 
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t».ntcJ.  with  what  they  pofrdV,  they  are  for  ever  chanj^iii'].  It  is  fcarccly 
polTiblc  in  any  p.irt  ot*  tlic  continent  to  Hnd  a  man,  ainonqft  the  miJ- 
illing  and  lower  clallc's  of  Americans,  wlio  has  not  chaiv^cd  his  farm  and 
his  rcfidcncv  many  ditfercnt  times.  Thus  it  is,  that  thoir^h  there  arc 
not  more  than  four  millions  of  people  in  the  United  State?,  vet  they  are 
fcattercd  from  the  confines  of  Canada  to  the  farthefl:  extremity  of 
(Jeorgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  MilTifiippi.  Thou- 
lands  of  acres  of  walle  land  are  annually  taken  up  in  unhcaltliy  and  un- 
fruitful parts  of  tlie  country,  notwithftanding  that  the  beft:  fettled  and 
healthy  parts  of  the  middle  llates  would  maintain  five  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  that  they  do  at  prcfent.  The  American,  how'cr,  does 
not  chan;;e  about  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner  merely  to  gratify 
a  wandering  difpofitionj  in  every  change  he  hopes  to  make  money.  By 
the  dcfire  of  making;  money,  both  the  Germans  and  Americans  of  every 
clafs  and  dcfciiplion  are  a(5tuated  in  all  their  movements ;  felf-intereft 
is  always  upperm.oft  in  their  tlioughts ;  it  is  the  idol  which  they  worlhip, 
and  at  its  flirine  thoufands  and  thoufands  would  be  found,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  ready  to  make  a  facrificc  of  every  noble  and  generous  fenti- 
ment  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind. 

In  coming  to  this  place  from  Lancaftcr  I  crofled  the  Sufque- 
liannah  River,  which  runs  nearly  midway  between  the  two  towns, 
at  the  fmall  village  of  Columbia,  as  better  boats  are  kept  there  than  at 
cither  of  the  ferries  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.  The  Sufque- 
hannah  is  here  fomewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  for 
a  confiderablc  diftance,  both -above  and  below  the  ferrv,  it  abounds  with 
iflands  and  large  rocks,  over  which  laft  the  water  runs  with  prodigious 
velocity  :  the  roaring  noife  that  it  makes  is  heard  a  great  way  off. 
The  banks  rife  very  boldly  on  ench  fide,  and  are  thickly  wooded  j  the 
illands  alfo  arc  covered  with  fmall  tree?,  which,  interfperfed  with  the 
rocks,  produce  a  very  fine  efFed.  The  fcenery  in  every  point  of  view 
is  wild  and  romantic.  In  crofiing  the  river  it  is  necefiary  to  row  up 
againfl  the  Ilroam  under  the  fliorc,  and  then  to  flrike  over  to  the  oppo- 
site fide,  under  the  flielter  of  fome  of  the  largeft  iflands.  As  thefe 
rapids  continue  for  many  miles,  they  totally  impede  the  navigation,  ex- 
cepting 
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cepting  when  there  arc  flooJs  in  the  river,  at  which  time  l.ir^c  r.itii 
may  he  coiiduftecl  down  the  llreain,  carrying  Icvcral  hunched  h.irrcL  (i 
Hour.  It  is  faid  that  tlie  river  could  he  rendered  navi.jahlc  in  tliii.  iiji^;h- 
bourhood,  but  the  expenfc  of  luch  an  undertaking  would  he  cnormou', 
and  tliere  is  Httle  likchhood  indeed  that  it  will  ever  he  attempted,  ;!S 
the  Pennfylvanians  arc  already  engaged  in  cutting  a  car.al  below 
Ilarrilhurgh,  which  will  conneiH:  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
with  the  Schuylkill,  and  alfo  another  canal  from  the  Schuylkill 
to  the  Delaware,  by  means  of  which  a  vent  will  be  opened  for  the 
produce  of  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  at  Ph*  adcl- 
phia.  Thefe  canals  would  have  been  finiflied  by  this  time  if  the  ibh- 
fcribers  had  all  paid  their  rcfpedlive  Ihares,  but  at  prcfent  they  are  almoll 
at  a  ftand  for  want  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  wild  fowl  that  is  feen  on  every  part  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah  is  immenfe.  Throughout  America  the  wild  fowl  is  excellent  and 
plentiful  i  but  there  is  one  duck  in  particular  found  on  this  river,  and 
alfo  on  Patowmac  and  James  rivers,  which  furpafles  all  others :  it  is 
called  the  white  or  canvafs-back  duck,  from  the  feathers  between  the 
wings  being  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  canvafs.  This  duck  is  held  in 
fuch  eftimation  in  America,  that  it  is  fent  frequently  as  a  prefent  for 
hundreds  of  miles — indeed  it  would  be  a  dainty  morfel  for  the  greatcll 
epicure  in  any  country. 

York  contains  about  five  hundred  houfes  and  fix  churches,  and  is 
much  fuch  another  town  as  Lancafter.  It  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  by 
whom  the  fame  manufaiflures  are  carried  on  as  at  Lancafler. 

The  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  thofe  of  general  quarter  feflions, 
were  holding  when  I  reached  this  place  i  I  found  it  difficult,  therefore, 
at  firft,  to  procure  accommodation,  but  at  laft  I  got  admiffion  in  a  houfc 
principally  taken  up  by  lawyers.  To  behold  the  flrange  affemblage  of 
perfons  that  was  brought  together  this  morning  in  the  one  poor  apart- 
ment which  wa?  allotted  to  all  the  lodgers  was  really  a  fubjedt  of  di- 
verfion.  Here  one  lawyer  had  his  clients  in  a  corner  of  the  room  j  there 
another  had  his ;  a  third  was  fliaving  -,  a  fourth  powdering  his  own 
haifi  a  fifth  noting  his  brief  j  and  the  table  /landing  in  the  middle  of 
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tlic  room,  between  a  clamorous  fct  of  old  men  on  one  fide,  and  three 
or  four  women  in  tears  on  the  other,  I  and  the  reft  of  the  company, 
who  were  not  lawyers,  Vv'erc  left  to  cat  our  brcahfaft. 

On  entering  into  the  courts  a  ftninger  is  apt  to  fmile  at  the  grotcfqne 
appearance  of  the  judges  who  prefide  in  them,  and  at  their  manners  on 
the  bench  ;  but  this  fmib  mull  be  fupprcffcd  when  it  is  recoiled-,  .i,  that 
there  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  where  jufticc  i-.  more  im-.iar- 
tially  admir.iftered,  or  more  eafily  obtained  by  thofe  who  have  been  in- 
jured.    Tlie  judges  in   the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania  are  no  more 
than  plain   farmers,  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  accuftomed  to 
little  elfe  than  following  the  plough.     The   laws  exprefsiy  declare  that 
there  mull  be,  at  leaft,  three  judges  refident   in  every  county ;  now  as 
the  falary  allowed   is   but  a  nure  trilie,  no  lawyer  would  accept  of  t'lc 
cflice,  which  of  courfe   muft   be   filled  from  amon^ft  the  inhabitants*, 
who  aie   all  in  a  happy  (late  of  mediocrity,  and  on  a  peri'cit  equality, 
with  each  other.     The  diAri-ft  judge,  however,  who  prefiJes  in  the  dif- 
trii^  or   circuit,   has  a  larger   falary,  and  is   a  man  of  a  dirlci-ciit   caft*. 
The  didridl   or  circuit  confirts  of  at  leaiil  three, -but  not  more  than  fix 
counties.  -The   cour.ty  judges,  wliich  I  have  mentioned,  are  "judges 
'•  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  by  virtue  of    their  ofiices  alfo 
*'  juftiees  of  oyer  and  termiuery  and  general  gaol  delivery,  for  the  trial 
"  of  capital  and  other  offenders  therein."     Any  two  judges   compofs 
the  court  of  quarter  f."llions.     Under -C^irtain  regulations,  eltablillied  by 
law,  the  accufed  party  has  tlie  power  of  removing  the  proceedings  into 
the  lupreme  court,  which  has  jurifdivtion  over  every  part  of  the  ilatc; 
This  ihort  account  of  the 'courts  relates  only  to  Pennlylvania :  every 
ftate  in  the  union  ha?  a  feparate  cpae  of  laws  for  itlelt,  and  a  dilHndt 

judicature.  •■■        .  ■  ■'  :.■■■'        ■  !  . 

I,  '  ^  -        ' 

•  Tliis  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Philadelpliia,  where  we  iiuJ  praiSiCng  p;i)  fn;iaiii  auil  furgcons  fitiing  cu 
tiic  bench  as  judjjcs  ia  a  court  of  jufticc. 
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Of  the  C'-jWitry  near  Tork. — Of  the  Soil  of  the  Ctwitry  on  each  Side  f  thr 
Blue  Mountains. — Frederic- ioren. — Change  in  the  Inhaliianis  nud  in 
the  Cowitry  as  you  proceed  toioards  the  Se^i. — Xnmiers  of  Siaz-es. — 
To/jaccy  chief y  cultivated. — Liquiftivenefs  f  the  People  at  the  Taierus. — 
Ohfervations  thereon. — Defcription  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Patoi.-inac 
River. — George  Town. — Of  the  Country  between  that  Place  and  ILe's 
Ferry. — Poifonons  Fines. — Port  Folacco. — Wretched  /ipp.arance  of  thj 
Country  bordering  tipon  the  Ferry. — Slaves  neglct'led. — Pafage  cf  the 
PatO\omac  very  dangerous. — Frefo  IVater  Oyfiers. — Landed  on  a  </.•- 
ferted  Part  of  the  Virginian  Shore. — Great  Hofpitality  cf  the  Virginians^ 

Sti-.iifori!,  March. 

TN  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancaflcr,  the  foil  conliils  of  a  rich, 
brown,  loamy  earth  ;  and  if  you  proceed  in  a  fouth  wellerly  conrlc, 
pai\illel  to  the  Blue  Mountainp,  you  meet  with  the  fjrnc  kind  of  foil  as 
far  as  Frederic  in  Maryland.  Here  it  changes  gradually  to  a  deep  rcd- 
difli  colour,  and  continues  much  the  lame  along  the  eallern  fide  of  the 
mountains,  all  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina.  On  crolling  over  the 
mountains,  however,  diredly  fiom  Frederic,  the  fame  fertile  brown  foil, 
which  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancaflcr,  is  agaia 
met  with,  and  it  is  found  throughout  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  as  far 
ilown  as  the  Carolinas,  on  the  wcfl  fide  of  the  mountains. 

Uetween  York  arid  Frederic  in  Maryland  there  are  two  or  three  fmall 
towns;  viz.  IlanovLr,  Pctern)argh,  wvA  Woodfburg,  but  there  is  not!- ing 
worthy  of  mtntiun  in  any  oi  them.  iM'ederic  contains  about  {csqw  b.r.n- 
dri.d  iioufesan.i  five  cluirche-'^,  two  of  which  are  for  German  Lutherans-, 
one  for  P;  elbyierians,  one  for  Calvinids,  and  one  for  Daptift'-.  It  is  a 
flour'lliin^.  t^wn,  and  carries  on  a  briiTc  inland  trade.  The  arfenal  of  tlu; 
flatc  of  Maryland  is  placed  here,  the  fituation  being  fccure  and  cen- 
tral. 
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From  Frederic  I  proceeded  in  a  foiitherly  courfe  through  Montgomery 
county  in  Maryland.     In  this  diredlion  the  foil  changes  to  a  yellovviili 
fort   of  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  continues  much  the  fame  until  you 
come  to  the  federal  city,  beyond  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  fandy  as  you  approach  the  fca  coaft.     The 
change  in  the  face  of  tlie  country  after  leaving  Frederic  is  gradual,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  a  flriking  difference  is  perceptible.    Inftcad 
of  well  cultivated  fields,  green  vvith  wheat,  fuch  as  are  met  with  along 
that  rich  track  which  runs  contiguous  to  the  mountains,  large  pieces  of 
land,  which  have  been  worn  out  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  here 
feen  lying  wafte,  with  fcarcely  an  herb  to  cover  them.     Inflcad  of  the 
furrows  of  the  plough,  the  marks  of  the  hoe  appear  on  the  ground ;  the 
fields  are  overfpread  with  little  hillocks  for  the  reception  of  tobacco 
plants,  and  the  eye  is  aflailed  in  every  direction  with  the  unpleafant  fight 
of  gangs  of  male  and  female  flaves  toiling  under  the  harfli  commands  of 
the  overfeer.     The  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  is  alfo 
great,     Inftead  of  being  amongfl  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  a  traveller 
finds  himfelf  again  in  the  midfl  of  an  inquifitive  and  prying  fet  of  Ame- 
ricans, to  gratify  whofe  curiofity  it  is  always  neceffary  to  devote  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time  after  alighting  at  a  tavern. 

A  traveller  on  arriving  in  America  may  poffibly  imagine,  that  it  is  the 
tiefire  of  obtaining  ufeful  information  which  leads  the  people,  wheie- 
evei*  he  flops,  to  accofl  him  j  and  that  the  particular  enquiries  refpedling 
the  objecl  of  his  purfuits,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  that  of  his  defti- 
nation,  &Lc.  are  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  queflions  of  a  more  general 
nature,  and  for  converfation  that  may  be  attended  with  fome  amufement 
to  him ;  he  therefore  readily  anfwers  them,  hoping  in  return  to  gain 
information  about  the  country  through  which  he  pafles  j  but  when  it 
is  found  that  thefe  queftlons  are  afked  merely  through  an  iaie  and  im- 
pertinent curiofity,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  afk 
them  are  ignorant,  boorifh  fellows;  when  it  is  found  that  thofe  who 
can  keep  up  fome  little  converfation  immediately  begin  to  talk  upon 
politics,  and  to  abufe  every  country  excepting  their  own ;  when,  laftly, 
it  is  found  that  the  people  fcarcely  ever  give  fat^faftory  anfwers  at  firfl 
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to  the  enquiries  which  are  made  by  a  ftranger  relpedling  their  country, 
but  always  helitate,  as  if  fufpicious  that  he  was  allying  thefe  qiieftions  to 
procure  fome  local  information,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  overreach 
them  in  a  bargain,  or  to  make  fome  fpeculation  in  land  to  their  injury; 
the  traveller  then  lofes  all  patience  at  this  diliigrceable  and  prying  difpo- 
fitlon,  and  feels  dijipofed  to  turn  from  them  with  difguftj  ftill,  however, 
if  he  willies  to  go  through  the  country  peaceably,  and  without  quarrel- 
ling at  every  place  where  he  flops,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  anfwer 
fome  few  of  their  queftions. 

Having  followed  the  high  v/ay  as  far  as  Montgomery  court-houfe, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Frederic,  I  turned  off  along  a  bye  road 
running  through  the  woods,  in  order  to  fee  the  great  falls  of  Patowmac 
River.  The  view  of  them  from  the  Maryland  fliore  is  very  plcafmg,  but 
not  fo  much  fo  as  that  from  the  oppofite  fide.  Having  reached  the  ri- 
ver therefore  clofe  to  the  falls,  I  rode  along  through  the  woods,  with 
which  its  banks  are  covered,  for  fome  diftance  higher  up,  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  ferry,  and  where  I  croffed  into  Virginia.  From  the 
place  where  I  landed  to  the  falls,  which  is  a  diftance  of  about  three  miles, 
there  is  a  wild  romantic  path  running  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  winding  at  the  fame  time  round  the  bafe  of  a  high  hill  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  rocks.  Near  to  the  fliore,  almoft  the  whole  way, 
there  are  clufters  of  fmall  iflands  covered  with  trees,  which  fuddenly  op- 
pofing  the  rapid  courfe  of  the  ftream,  form  very  dangerous  eddies,  in 
which  boats  are  frequently  lofl  when  navigated  by  men  who  are  not  ac- 
tive and  careful.  On  the  (hore  prodigious  heaps  of  white  fand  are  wafh- 
ed  up  by  the  waves,  and  in  many  places  the  path  is  rendered  almoft  im- 
pafTable  by  piles  of  large  trees,  which  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
upper  country  by  floods,  and  drifted  together. 

The  river,  at  the  ferry  which  I  mentioned,  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  wide,  and  it  continues  much  the  fame  breadth  as  far  as  the  falls, 
where  it  is  confiderably  contra(fted  and  confined  in  its  channel  by  im- 
menfe  rocks  on  either  fide.  There  alfo  its  courfe  is  very  fuddenly  al- 
tered, fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  below  the  falls  for  a  fhort  diftance  it  runs 
in  an  oppofite  diredion  from  what  it  did  above,  but  foon  after  it  re- 
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fiuHCS  its  former  couifi.'.  Tlic  vvntcr  does  ret  dcfcend  perpendicularly, 
v!\'cc|v:ing  in  unc  part  clolc  to  the  Virginian  I'liore,  where  the  height  is 
Jibout  thirty  ft-et,  but  comes  ruHnn^;  down  with  tremendous  impetuofity 
over  a  ledgj  of  rocks  in  fevenxl  different  falls.  The  belt  view  of  the 
catar-iLt  is  from  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  about  fixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  which,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  is  Utuated  nearly 
i.>]->ro(ite  to  the  falls.  The  river  comes  from  the  right,  then  gradually 
turning,  precipitates  itfelf  down  the  falls,  and  winds  along  at  the  foot 
of  thiC  rocks  en  which  you  ftfind  with  great  velocity.  The  rocks  are  of 
a  llatc  colour,  and  lie  in  llrataj  the  furface  of  them  in  many  places  is 
glolHy  and  fparkling. 

From  hence  I  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  downwards  as  flir  as 
George  Town,  where  I  again  crolfcd  it;  and  after  palling  through  the 
federal  city,  proceeded  along  the  Maryland  fhore  of  the  river  to  Pifcato- 
wav,  and  ai'tervvards  to  Port  Tobacco,  two  fmall  towns  fituated  on  creeks 
of  their  own  name,  which  run  into  the  Patowmvic.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pifcatoway  there  are  feveral  very  fine  views  of  the  Virginian 
fliore  ;  Mount  Vernon  in  particular  appears  to  great  advantage. 

I  obferved  here  great  numbers  of  the  poifonous  vines  which  grow 
about  the  large  trees,  and  are  extremely  like  the  common  grape  vines. 
If  handled  in  the  morning,  when  the  branches  are  moifl  with  the  dew, 
they  infallibly  raife  blifters  on  the  hand?,  which  it  is  fometimes  diiiicult 
to  get  rid  of.  Port  I'obacco  contains  about  eighty  houfes,  moll  of  which 
are  of  -  ood,  and  very  poor.  There  is  a  large  Engliih  epifcopalian 
church  on  the  border  of  the  town,  built  of  Hone,  which  formerly  was 
an  ornament  to  the  j^lacc,  but  it  is  now  entirely  cut  of  repair;  the  win- 
ChO\\'s  are  all  broken,  and  the  road  is  cairied  through  the  church-yard 
over  the  graves,  the  paling  that  furroundcd  it  having  been  torn  down. 
Near  the  town  is  IVlount  Mi 'cry,  towards  the  top  of  which  is  a  medi- 
cinal fpi'g,  remarkable  in  fumaier  for  the  coldnefs  of  the  water. 

From  Port  Tobacco  to  Hoe's  Ferry,  on  the  Paiowmac  River,  the 
country  is  flat  and  fandy,  and  wears  a  moll  -ircary  afpcdt.  Nothing  is 
to  be  fcsii  here  for  miles  together  but  cxtenlive  plains,  that  have  been 
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worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  overgrown  with  yellow  fedge,*  and 
jntcrfperlcd  with  groves  of  pine  and  cedar  trees,  the  dark  green  colour 
of  which  forms  a  curious  contraft  with  the  yellow  of  the  fedge^ 
In  the  midfl  of  tliefo  plains  are  the  remains  of  feveral  good  houfes, 
which  fhev/  that  the  country  was  once  very  different  to  what  it 
is  now.  Thefe  were  the  houfes,  moft  probably,  of  people  who  ori- 
.^inallv  fettled  in  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore,  but  which  have 
now  been  fuffercd  to  go  to  decay,  as  the  land  around  them  is  worn  out, 
and  the  people  find  it  more  to  tlieir  intereft  to  remove  to  another  part 
of  the  country,  and  clear  a  piece  of  rich  land,  than  to  attempt  to  reclaim 
thefe  exhaufled  plains.  In  confcquence  of  this,  the  country  in  many 
of  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  appears  as  if  it  had  been  defcrted  by 
one  half  of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  a  number  of  roads  in  different  diredions  crofs  over  thefe  flat,'?,. 
upon  none  of  which  there  is  any  thing  like  a  direcStion  poff,  and  the  face 
of  a  human  being  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  a 
traveller  to  find  oat  the  dire61:  way  at  once.  Inftead  of  twelve  miles, 
the  diilance  by  the  itraight  road  from  Port  Tobacco  to  the  ferry,  my 
horfe  had  certainly  travelled  twice  the  number  before  we  got  there. 
The  fcrry-houfc  was  one  of  thofe  old  dilapidated  manfions  that  for- 
merly WAS  the  relidence  perhaps  of  fome  wealthy  planter,  and  at  the 
time  when  tiie  fields  yielded  their  rich  crops  of  tobacco  would  have 
afforded  fome  rcfreihment  to  the  weary  traveller;  but  in  the  ffate  I 
found  ii,  it  \\-as  the  jndure  of  wretchednefs  and  poverty.  After  having- 
waited  for  two  hours  and  a  half  for  my  brcakfaft,  the  mofl:  I  could  pro- 
cure was  two  eggs,  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  bit  of  cake  bread,  fc-^-cely  as- 
big  as  my  hand,  and  but  little  better  than  dough.  This  I  hau  alfo  to 
divide  with  my  fervant,  who  came  to  inform  me,  that  there  was  abfo- 
lutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the  houfe  but  what  had  been  brought  to  me.  I 
could  not  but  mention  this  circumftance  to  feveral  perfons  when  I  got 

*  This  fi'clge,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  fort  of  coarfe  winter  it  tump  yellow,  ami  remains  nandirg  until 

grafs,  I'o  hard  tliat  cattle  will  not  e.it  it,  whicli  tUc  cniuiiv;;   I'ummcr,  w'l.cn  a   ni'vv   r:o\vth  ciii- 

iprings   up  fpontaneoully,   in    this  part  of  the  places  liiat  of  the    former   year.     Ac   i;s  firll 

touniry,  on  the  j^roumi  that  has  been  left  waltc;  fjirlnging  up  it  is  of  a  bii^ht  green  colour. 
It  conimoi'.ly  grows  about  two  feet  hi^h ;  lowaub 
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into  Virginia,  and  many  of  them  informed  mc,  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  lame  treatment  themfrlves  at  this  houfe ;  yet  this  houfe  had 
the  name  of  a  tavern.  What  the  white  people  who  inhahited  it  hved 
upon  I  could  not  difcover,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  took  care  of 
tlicmfclvcs.  As  for  the  poor  flaves,  however,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  huts  adjoining  the  tavern,  they  had  a  mofl:  wretched  appearance, 
and  feemcd  to  be  half  ftarved.  The  men  and  women  were  covered  with 
rags,  and  the  children  were  running  about  ftark  naked. 

After  having  got  into  the  ferry  boat,  the  man  of  the  houfe,  as  if  con- 
fcious  that  he  had  given  me  very  bad  fare,  told  me  that  there  was  a 
bank  of  oyfters  in  the  river,  clofe  to  which  it  was  neceflary  to  pafs,  and 
that  if  I  chofe  to  flop  the  men  would  procure  abundance  of  them  for 
me.  The  curiofity  of  getting  oyfters  in  frefli  water  tempted  me 
flop,  and  the  men  got  near  a  buftiel  of  them  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes. Thefe  oyfters  are  extremely  good  when  cooked,  but  very 
difagreeable  eaten  raw  ;  indeed  all  the  oyfters  fo'::»a  in  America, 
not  excepting  what  are  taken  at  New  York,  fo  clofe  to  the  ocean,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  moft  Europeans,  very  indifferent  and  taftelefs  when 
raw.  The  Americans,  on  their  part,  find  ftill  greater  fault  with  our 
oyfters,  which  they  fay  are  not  fit  io  be  eat  in  any  ftiape,  becaufe  they 
tafte  of  copper.  The  Patowmac,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  rivers  in  Vir- 
ginia, abounds  with  e^ccellent  fifh  of  many  different  kinds,  as  fturgeon, 
fliad,  roach,  herrings,  6cc.  which  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them. 

The  river  at  the  ferry  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  with  particular 
winds  the  waves  rife  very  high;  in  thefe  cafes  they  always  tie  the  horfes, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  before  they  fet  out;  indeed,  with  the  fmall  open 
boats  which  they  make  ufe  of,  it  is  what  ought  always  to  be  done,  for 
in  this  country  gufts  of  wind  rife  fuddenly,  and  frequently  when  they  are 
not  at  all  expedled  :  having  omitted  to  take  this  precaution,  the  boat 
was  on  the  point  of  being  overfct  two  or  three  different  times  as  I  cioffed 
over. 

On  the  Virginian  fhore,  oppolite  to  the  feriy  houfe  from  whence  I 
failed,  there  are  feveral  large  creeks,  which  fall  into  rthe  Patow^nac,  and 
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it  Is  ii-npoiTiblc  to  crof;  tiUMC  cii  horfcback,  wiihcut  riding  thirty  or  iorty 
miles  up  :i  landy  unintercaiiig  part  of  the  country  to  tlie  iovdi  cr  hriir.vj-. 
As  I  wiihcd  to  go  beyond  tliefe  creeks,  I  therefore  hired  the  boatmen  to 
carry  me  ten  miles  down  the  Patowinac  River  in  the  ferry  boat,  p:.(t  trie 
Miouths  of  them  all  j  this  they  accordingly  did,  and  in  the  ar:c!nooii  1 
laniled  on  the  bea^h,  not  a  little  plcaied  at  IhuUng  th;it  I  had  reached 
the  Ihore  without  having  been  under  the  r.ccciTity  of  fwimming  any  part 
of  the  way,  for  during  the  lad  hour  the  horfes  had  not  remained  quiet 
for  tu'o  minutes  together,  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  having  got  both 
to  tlie  fame  fide  of  the  boat,  the  trim  of  it  v/as  very  nearly  de:lroyed,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmoil  didiculty  that  \vc  pre\entcd  it  from  being 
overfet. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  I  landed  appeared  to  be  a  pcrfec'^  wil- 
deriiefsi  no  traces  of  a  road  or  pathway  were  vifible  on  the  loofe  v/hit-s 
land,  and  the  cedar  and  pine  trees  grew  fo  clofely  together  on  all  fides, 
that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  fee  farther  forviMrd  in  any  direcftion  than 
one  hundred  yards.  Taking  a  courfe,  however,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
guefs,  in  a  diredt  line  from  the  river  up  the  country,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  I  came  upon  a  narrow  road,  which  led  to  a  large  old  brick  houfe, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  I  had  met  with  on  the  Maryland  fiiore.  Oa 
enquiring  here,  from  two,  blacks  for  a  tavern,  I  was  told  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country;  that  in  tlie  houfe  before  me  no 
part  of  the  family  was  at  home ;  but  that  if  I  rode  on  a  little  fliriher,  I 
Ihould  come  to  fome  other  gentlemen's  houfes,  where  I  conld  readily  get 
accommodation.  In  the  courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles  I  fiw  feveral  moru 
of  the  fame  fort  of  old  brick  houfes,  and  the  evening  now  drawing  to- 
wards a  clofe,  I  began  to  feel  the  neceffity  of  going  to  fome  one  of  them. 
I  had  feen  no  perfon  for  fevernl  miles  to  tell  me  who  any  of  the  owners 
were,  and  I  was  confidering  within  myfelf  which  houfe  I  fliould  vifit, 
when  a  lively  old  negro,  mounted  on  a  little  horfe,  came  galloping  after 
me.  On  applying  to  him  for  information  on  the  fubje6l,  he  took  great 
pains  to  alTure  me,  that  I  fliould  be  well  received  at  any  one  of  the  houfes 
I  might  flop  ati  he  faid  there  were  no  taverns  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ftrongly  recommended  me  to  proceed  under  his  guidance  ta 
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his  martcr's  houfe,  which  was  but  a  mile  farther  on  ;  '*  MalTcr  will  be 
**  fo  glad  to  fee  to  you,"  added  he,  "  nothing  can  be  li!:c."  Having 
been  apjMizcd  beforeliand,  that  it  was  cuflonuiry  in  Virginia  for  a  travels- 
ler  to  go  without  ceremony  to  a  gentleman's  houfe,  when  there  was  no 
tavern  at  hand,  I  accordingly  took  the  negro's  advice,  and  rode  to  tho 
dwelling  of  his  mafler,  made  him  acquainted  with  my  fituation,  and 
begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  my  horfes  in  his  ftable  for  the  night. 
The  reception,  however,  which  this  gentleman  gave  me,  differed  fo  ma- 
terially from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expe<5l,  that  I  was  happy  at  hearing 
from  him,  that  there  was  a  good  tavern  at  the  diflance  of  two  miles.  I 
apologifed  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  and  made  the  befl:  of  my  way  to  it, 
Inflead  of  two  miles,  however,  this  tavern  proved  to  be  about  three  titiic? 
as  fiir  off,  and  when  I  came  to  it,  I  found  it  to  be  a  moft  wretched  hovel ; 
but  any  place  was  preferable  to  the  houfe  of  a  man  fo  thoroughly  devoid 
of  hofpitality. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  at  this  place,  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  when  at  Philadelphia,  had  invited  me  to  pafs  feme  time  with  hitn 
%vhenever  I  vifited  Virginia.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  yef- 
terday  dined  here  together,  and  having  related  to  them  my  adventures 
on  arriving  in  Virginia,  the  whole  company  expreffed  the  greatefl:  afto- 
niflument,  and  affured  me  that  it  was  never  known  before,  in  that  part 
of  Virginia,  that  a  ftranger  had  been  fuffered  to  go  away  from  a  gentle- 
man's houfe,  where  he  flopped,  to  a  tavern,  although  it  was  clofe  by. 
Every  one  feemed  eager  to  know  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  given 
me  fuch  a  reception,  and  begged  me  to  tell  it.  I  did  fo,  and  the  Virgi- 
nians were  fatisfied,  for  the  perfon  was  a  —  Scotchman,  and  had,  it  feems, 
removed  from  fome  town  or  o^^her  to  the  plantation  on  which  I  found 
him  but  a  fliort  time  before.  The  Virginians  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ftate  are  celebrated  for  their  politenefs  and  hofpitality  towards  Grangers ; 
beyond  the  mountains  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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Of  the  'Northern  Neck  of  Virginia. — Firjl  fettled  by  the  EngHJ}.\ — Tloufs 
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•—Lower  Clajfes  of  People  in  Virginia. — Their  unhealthy  Appearance. 


Strntford,  April, 

'T^HIS  part  of  Virginia,  fituatcd  between  the  Patowmac  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  is  called  the  Northern  Neck,  and  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  birth  place  of  many  of  the  principal  charadters,  which 
diftinguiflicd  themfelves  in  America,  during  the  war,  by  their  great  ta- 
lents. General  Wafhington  at  their  head.  It  was  here  that  numbers  of 
Englifli  gentlemen,  who  migrated  when  Virginia  was  a  young  colony, 
fixed  their  refidence.;  and  feveral  of  the  houfes  which  they  built,  exadly 
fimilar  to  the  old  manor  houfes  in  England,  are  flill  remaining,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Weftmorcland.  Some  of  thefe, 
like  the  houfes  in  Maryland,  are  quite  in  ruins  j  others  are  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  prefent  occupiers,  who  live  in  a  ftyle  which  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  Englifh  country  gentlemen  than  what  is  to  be  met  with 
any  where  elfe  on  the  continent,  fome  other  parts  of  Virginia  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

Amongft  the  inhabitants  here  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  there 
is  a  difparity  unknown  elfewhere  in  America,  excepting  in  the  large 
towns.  Inftead  of  the  lands  being  equally  divided,  immenfe  eftates  are 
held  by  a  few  individuals,  who  derive  large  incomes  from  them,  whilfl: 
tlie  generality  of  the  people  are  but  in  a  ftate  of  mediocrity.  Moft  of 
the  men  alfo,  who  pofTefs  thefe  large  eftates,  having  received  liberal  educa- 
tions, which  the  others  have  not,  the  diftindion  between  them  is  {111! 
more  obfervable.    I  met  with  feveral  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  had 
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hcci-i  brought  up  at  the  public  fcliool;;  ;ind  uiiivcrfitics  in  England,  vvlicrc, 
iinr.il  the  unlbftunatc  \var  wliicli  fcparatcd  the  colonics  from  her,  tho 
youn^  men  were  very  generally  educated  ;  and  even  flill  a  few  are  L-nt 
there,  as  the  \eneration  for  that  country  frt/Ui  wlicnce  their  anco(k)r> 
came,  and  with  which  they  were  ihemfelves  for  a  lon^j;  time  afcerwardv^ 
cornel\d,  is  by  no  means  yet  extlnguiflied. 

There  is  by  no  means  i'o  great  a  difpaiity  now,  however,  amongfl 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Neck,  as  was  formerly,  and  it  is  be- 
coming lefs  and  lefs  perceptible  every  year,  many  of  the  large  tAatcs 
having  been  divided  in  conf:quenee  of  the  removal  of  the  proprietors  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  were  more  healthy,  and  many  more  on 
account  of  the  prcfent  lav/s  of  Virginia,  which  do  not  permit  any 
one  fonto  inherit  the  landed  eftates  of  the  father  to  the  cxxhifion  of  his 
brothers. 

The  principal  planters  in  Virginia  have  nearly  every  thing  they  can 
want  on  their  own  eflates,  Amongd  their  flaves  are  found  tailors,  Ihoc- 
makers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  turners,  wheelwrights,  weavers,  tanners,  &c. 
I  have  i'cQn  patterns  of  excellent  coarfe  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  coun- 
try by  ilaves,  and  a  variety  of  cotton  manufadlures,  amongft  the  reft 
good  nankeen.  Cotton  grows  here  extremely  wellj  the  plants  are  often 
killed  by  froll  in  winter,  but  they  always  produce  abundantly  the  firfl 
year  in  which  they  are  fown.  The  cotton  from  which  nankeen  is  made 
is  of  a  particular  kind,  naturally  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 

The  large  eflates  are  managed  by  ftewards  and  overfeers,  the  pro- 
prietors jull  amufing  themfelves  with  feeing  what  is  going  forward. 
The  work  is  done  wholly  by  flaves,  whofe  numbers  are  In  this  part  of  the 
country  more  than  double  that  of  white  perfons.  The  flaves  on  the 
large  plantations  are  in  general  very  well  provided  for,  and  treated  with 
mildnefs.  During  three  months  nearly,  that  I  was  in  Virginia,  but  two 
or  three  inftances  of  ill  treatment  towards  them  came  under  my  obfer- 
vation.  Their  quarters,  the  name  whereby  their  habitations  arc  called, 
are  ufually  fituated  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  dwelling  houfe, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  village  to  the  refidence  of  every  planter 
in  Virginia;  when  the  efliate,  however,  is  fo  larg :  as  to  be  divided  into 
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fovcnl  farms,  tlicn  fcparatc  quarters  nrc  attached  to  t!ic  houfc  of  tho 
ovcrfccr  on  each  farm.  Ailjoiiiing  tlicir  little  habitations,  the  flaves 
commonly  have  fmall  gardens  and  yard^  for  poultry,  which  are  all  tlieir 
own  property;  they  have  ample  lime  to  attend  to  tJieir  own  concern^, 
and  their  gardens  arc  generally  found  well  flocked,  and  their  flocks  of 
poultry  numerous.  Bcfides  the  food  they  raife  for  thcinfelves,  they 
are  allowed  liberal  rations  of  falted  pork  and  Indian  corn.  Many  of  their 
little  huts  are  comfortably  funiiihed,  and  they  are  themfelv'es,in  gcnci-al, 
extremely  well  clothed.  In  fliort,  their  condition  is  by  no  means  fo 
wretched  as  might  be  imagined.  They  are  forced  to  work  certain 
hours  in  the  day;  but  in  return  they  are  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged  com- 
fortably, and  faved  all  anxiety  about  provilion  for  their  oftspring.  Still, 
however,  let  the  condition  of  a  (lave  be  made  ever  fo  comfortable,  as 
long  as  he  is  confcious  of  being  the  property  of  another  man,  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of  him  according  to  the  didatcs  of  caprice j 
as  long  as  he  hears  people  around  him  talking  of  the  bleflings  of  liberty, 
and  confiders  that  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  bondage,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  he  can  feel  equally  happy  with  the  freeman.  It  is  immaterial  under 
what  form  flavery  prcfents  itfelf,  whenever  it  appears  there  is  ample 
caufe  for  humanity  to  weep  at  the  fight,  and  to  lament  that  men  can  be 
found  fo  forgetful  of  their  own  fituations,  as  to  live  regardlefs  of  the  feel- 
ings of  their  fellow  creatures. 

With  refpedl  to  the  policy  of  holding  flaves  in  any  country,  on  account 
of  the  depravity  of  morals  which  it  neccffarify  occafions,  befides  the 
many  other  evil  confequcnces  attendant  upon  it,  fo  much  has  already 
been  faid  by  others,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  make  any  comments  on 
the  fubjed. 

The  number  of  the  flaves  increafes  moft  rapidly,  fo  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  eflate  bui:  vvhat  is  overflocked.  This  is  a  circumflancc 
complained  of  b)'  every  planter,  as  the  mainte-iance  of  mere  than  are 
requifite  for  the  culture  of  the  eflate  is  attended  with  great  expence. 
Motives  of  humanity  deter  them  from  felling  the  poor  creatures,  or  turn- 
ing them  adrift  from  the  ipot  where  they  have  been  bora  and  brought 
up,  in  tlie  midfl  of  friends  and  relations. 
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What  I  liavcIuTC  I'litl,  refpriftin!/  the  condition  niiH  treatment  of  (laves, 
rpj^rtains,  it  inull  he  rcmf  inhered,  to  thole  only  who  are  upon  the  lart,'e 
plantations  in  Virginia;  the  lot  of  fueh  as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  tlic  lower  chfs  of  white  people,  and  of  hard  talk- 
mafters  in  tlie  t')wn'-',  is  very  different.  In  the  CaroHnas  and  Georgia 
again,  flavcry  pref.nts  itfelf  in  very  different  colours  from  wliat  it  does 
even  in  its  woril  form  in  \'irginia.  I  am  told,  that  it  is  no  uneommon 
thing  there,  to  fee  gangs  of  negroes  llakcd  nt  a  horfe  race,  and  to  fee 
thefc  unfortunate  beings  bandied  about  from  one  let  of  drunken  gamblcra 
to  anotlier  for  days  together.  IIo.v  much  to  be  depreeatcd  are  the 
laws  which  f.iffer  fuch  uhufcs  to  exilt !  yet  thefe  are  the  laws  enadted  by 
people  who  boa!l  of  tlieir  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  who 
preiume  to  fiy,  that  it  i;;  in  tlie  breads  of  Amcricajis  ?.lone  that  the 
blvliui'T-.'j  uf  frecdoni  are  held  in  iuil  cflimation. 

Tlie  ?s"oit!iern  Neck,  with  the  exception  of  fonie  few  fpots  only,  is 
flat  and  fandy,  and  abounds  with  pine  and  cedar  trees.  Some  parts  of 
it  are  well  cultivated,  and  afford  good  crops;  but  thefe  arc  fo  intermixed 
with  extenfive  traifcs  of  walle  land,  worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
and  which  are  almoft  deflitute  of  verdure,  that  on  the  whole  the  country- 
has  the  appearance  of  barrennefs. 

This  is  the  cafe  wherever  tobacco  has  been  made  the  principal  ob- 
jedl  of  cultivation.  It  is  not,  however,  fo  much  owing  to  the  great  fliare 
of  nutriment  which  the  tobacco  plant  requires,  that  the  land  is  impo- 
vcrifhcd,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  cultivating  it,  which  renders  it  ne- 
cefTary  for  people  to  be  continually  walking  between  the  plants  from  the 
moment  they  are  fet  out,  fo  that  the  ground  about  each  plant  is  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  all  the  fummer,  and  becomes  at 
the  end  of  the  feafon  a  hard  beaten  pathway.  A  ruinous  fyllem  has  pre- 
vailed alfo  of  working  the  fame  piece  of  land  year  after  year,  till  it  was 
totally  exhaufted ;  after  this  it  was  left  negledred,  and  a  frefli  piece  of 
land  was  cleared,  that  always  produced  good  crops  for  one  or  two  feafons  j 
but  this  in  its  turn  was  worn  out  and  afterwards  left  wafte.  Many  of 
the  planters  are  at  length  beginning  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  wearing  out 
tiicir  lands  in  this  manner,  and  now  raife  only  one  crop  of  tobacco  upon  a 
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piece  of  new  l.i'.il,  then  they  fo'.v  wheat  fur  two  years,  anil  uftcrwaui-f 
clover.  Thev  put  on  from  twelve  to  hl'tc\;;i  hurnlretl  hiiflicls  of  manure 
per  acre  at  firll:,  which  is  fouml  to  le  fiill'icicnt  both  for  the  tobacco 
and  wheat;  the  latter  is  produce.l  at  the  rate  of  ahoiit  twenty  bulhcls 
per  acie. 

In  ibnie  parts  of  Virginia,  the  lands  left  wade  in  this  manner 
throw  u\^,  in  a  v^ry  (liort  time,  a  fpontancous  growth  of  pines  and 
cedars;  in  which  cafe,  being  Hiadcd  from  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
fun,  they  recover  their  former  fertility  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years;  but  in  other  parts  many  years  el.ipfe  before  any  verdure  appears 
upon  them.  The  trees  fpringing  up  in  tliis  fpontancous  mmncr 
ufually  grow  very  tlofe  to  each  other;  they  attain  the  hciglit  of  rifteeti 
or  twenty  feet,  perhaps,  in  the  fame  number  of  years;  there  is,  however, 
but  very  little  fap  in  them,  and  in  a  fliort  time  after  they  are  cut  down 
they  decay. 

T<'bacco  is  raifvd  and  manufadlurcd  in  the  following  manner:  When 
the  fpring  is  fo  far  advanced  that  every  apprehenfion  of  the  return  of 
frofl:  is  banidied,  a  convenient  fpot  of  ground  is  chofen,  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  feet  fquare,  whereon  they  burn  prodigious  piles  of  wood, 
in  order  to  deflroy  the  weeds  and  infects.  The  warm  allies  are  then 
dug  in  with  the  earth,  and  the  feed,  which  is  black,  and  remarkably 
fmall,  fown.  The  whole  is  next  covered  over  with  budies,  to  prevent 
birds  and  flies,  if  poflible,  from  getting  to  it;  but  this,  in  general, 
proves  very  ineffed:ual  ;  for  the  plant  i"'  .u'ccly  appears  above  ground, 
when  it  ic  attacked  by  a  large  black  fly  of  tlie  beetle  kind,  which  de- 
llroys  the  leaves.  Perfons  are  repeatedly  lent  to  pick  off  thcfe  flies ; 
but  fometimes,  notwithftanding  all  their  attention,  i'o  much  mifchief  is 
done  that  very  few  plants  are  left  alive.  As  I  paffed  through  Virgiifia, 
I  heard  univcrfal  complaints  of  the  depredations  tlicy  had  committed ; 
the  beds  were  almoO:  wholly  deflroyed. 

As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  fuflicieiuly  grown,  which  is  generally 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are  tranfplanled  into  flelds,  and  fet  out 
in  hillocks,  at  the  difliance  of  three  or  four  f^^t  from  each  other.  Hers 
again  they  have  other  enemies  to  contend  with  ;  the  roots  are  attacked 
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by  worms,  and  between  the  leaves  and  llern  diiTerciit  llics  dcpofit  their 
eggs,  to  the  infalHMe  ruin  of  the  plant  if  r.ot  q'.iiekly  removed  ;  it  is 
iiblbluteh'  necclliiry,  thercibre,  ns  1  liave  iliid,  Jbr  pci-fons  to  b.'.  con- 
tinually walking  between  the  plants  in  order  to  v.aic'j,  and  alio  to- 
trim  them  at  the  prcpjr  p.-rioils.  I'lic  tcj^s  aie  broken  (..iY  :X  a  -certairi 
heii^ht,  and  the  fuckers,  v.liich  fpring  out  bLtwocn  the  leaves,  are  re- 
moved ai  foon  as  uifcovered.  According  abb  lo  the  ])articiilar  kind  of 
tobacco  which  th^  planter  ^^ii]les  to  have,  the  lower,  the  middle,  or  the 
upper  leaves  arc  fuffered  to  remain.  l"he  lower  leaves  [mov/  the  largcll; 
they  are  alfo  milder,  and  more  inclined  to  a  yellow  colour  than  thofe 
growing  towards  the  top  of  the  plant. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  is  generally  about  the  month  of 
Auguft,  the  plants  are  cut  down,  pegs  are  driven  into  the  Aems,  and  they 
are  hui^g  up  in  large  houfes,  built  for  the  purpofe,  to  dry.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  not  favourable  for  drying  the  leaves,  fires  are  then  lighted,  and 
the  fmoke  is  fuffered  to  circulate  between  the  plants;  this  is  alfo  fome- 
times  done  to  give  the  leaves  a  browner  colour  than  what  they  have 
naturally.  After  this  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fix  or  feven  leaves 
each,  and  thrown  in  heaps  to  fweat  j  then  they  are  again  dried.  When 
lufiiciently  cured,  the  bundles  are  packed,  by  means  of  prefles,  in 
hogflieads  capable  of  containing  eight  liundred  or  one  thoufand  pounds 
■weight.  The  planters  fend  the  tobacco  thus  packed  to  the  nearefl 
ihipping  town,  where,  before  exportation,  it  is  examined  by  an  infpec- 
tor  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  gives  a  certificate  to  warrant  the 
{hipping  of  it  if  it  is  found  and  merchantable,  if  not,  he  fends  it  back 
to  the  owner.  Some  of  the  warehoufes  to  which  the  tobacco  is  fent 
for  infpedtion  arc  very  extenfive,  and  fkilful  merchants  can  accurately 
tell  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  from  knowing  the  warehoufe  at  which  it 
has  been  infped:cd*.     Where  the  roads  are  good  and  dry,  tobacco  is 

*  By  tl-.c  laws  of  Amerlc  I.  no  produce  which  not  fufFLicd   to  take  fees  from  any  individual, 

has  undergone  any  fort  of  matiufadurc,  as  flour,  This  is  a  moll  politic  mcafure;  for  as  none  but 

potadi,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  can  be  exported  with-  the  bell  of  each  article  can  be  fent  out  of  the 

out  infpedion,  nor  even   put  into  a  boat  to  be  country,   it   enhaixcs    the    price   of  Ameiican 

conveyed  down  a  river  to  a  fea  port.     The  in-  produce  in  foreign  markets,  and  iiicreafes  the 

fpcAors  arc  all  fworn,  are  paid  by  the  Hates,  and  demand, 
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fcnt  to  the  warchouics  in  a  fm^uhv  nr.inncr  :    Two  large  pins  of  v/ood 
arc  driven  into  cither  ciiil  o{  the   l.f  :.',ihcul  liy  v.'iiy  ol"  axle;;;  a  pair  of 
fliafts,  made  for  the  pvirpolo,  are  attaehcd  to  thcfc,  and  tlie  htK^dieatl  la 
thus  drawn  alon:^  l^y  one  or  two  horJej;  when  this  i;s  done  great  care  in 
taken  to  liave  the  lioops  very  flrcng. 

Tobacco  is  not  near  Co  nuicli  cultivated  now  as  it  was  formerly,  the 
great  demand  for  wheat  having  induced  mofl  of  the  planters  to  raife 
that  grain  in  preference.  Thofe  who  raife  tobacco  and  Indian  corn  arc 
called  planters,  and  thofe  who  cultivate  fmall  grain,  farmers. 

Though  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  Northern  Neck  are  built,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  brick  and  ftone,  in  the  flyle  of  the  old  Englifli  manor 
houfes,  yet  the  greater  number  there,  and  throughout  Virginia,  arc  of 
wood  J  amongft  which  are  all  thofe  that  have  been  buik  of  late  years. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  prevailing,  though  abfurd  opinion,  that 
wooden  houfes  are  the  healthieil,  becaufe  the  inlide  walls  never  appear 
damp,  like  thofe  of  brick  and  flone,  in  rainy  weather.  In  front  of 
every  houfe  is  a  porch  or  pent-houfe,  commonly  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ;  very  often  there  is  one  alfo  in  the  rear,  and 
fometirnes  all  round.  Thefe  porches  afford  an  agreeable  fhade  from 
the  fun  during  lummer.  The  hall,  or  CsAoon  as  it  is  called,  is  alwnvs 
a  favourite  apartment,  during  the  hot  weather,  in  a  Virginian  houfc,  on 
account  of  the  draught  of  air  through  it,  'dnd  it  is  ufually  furnilhcd 
fnnilar  to  a  parlour,  with  fofas,  &c. 

The  common  people  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  have  very  fdlow 
complexions,  owing  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  in  funinier,  and 
the  bilious  complaints  to  which  they  are  fubjed  in  tlic  fall  of  the  year. 
The  women  are  far  from  being  comely,  and  the  drcffcs,  which  they  wear 
out  of  doors  to  guard  them  from  the  fun,  make  them  n^pear  ftill  more 
ugly  than  nature  has  formed  them.  I'here  is  a  kind  of  bonnet  very 
commonly  worn,  which,  in  particular,  disfigures  them  amazingly  ;  it  is 
made  with  a  caul,  fitting  clofe  on  the  back  part  of  tlie  head,  and 
a  front  ilifFened  with  fmall  pieces  of  cane,  which  projeds  nearly  two 
feet  from  the  head  in  a  horizontal  diredion.     To  look  at  a  perfon 
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at  one  fide,  it  is  necclTary  for  a  woman  wearing  a  bonnet  of  this  kind  to 
turn  her  whole  b-xiy  round. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the  mountains,  the  womea 
are  totally  dilfcrcnt,  having  a  healthy  comely  appearance. 
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LETTER    XIL 

Town  of  Tappabannock.— -Rappahannock  River, — Sharks  found  in  it,-^ 
Country  bordering  upon  Urbanna. — Fires  common  in  the  Woods. — Manner 
of  (lopping  their  dreadful  Progrefs. — Mode  of  gettiftg  Turpentine  from 
Trees. — Glouceflcr. — York  Town. — Remains  of  the  Fortifications  ereSted 
here  durijig  the  American  War. — Houfes  Jhattered  by  Balls  Jiill  remain^ 
ing. — Cave  in  the  Bank  of  the  River. — Williamjburgb. — State  Houfe  in 
Ruins. — Statue  cf  Lord  Bottetourt. — College  of  William  and  Mary.-~» 
Condition  of  the  Students. 

'        -  ,  Williamfburgli,  April, 

CINCE  I  laft  wrote,  the  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  fpent  at  the 
houfes  of  different  gentlemen  in  the  Northern  Neck.  Four  days  ago 
I  crofled  the  Rappahannock  River,  which  bounds  the  Northern  Neck  on 
one  fide,  to  a  fmall  town  called  Tappahannock,  or  Hobb's  Hole, 
containing  about  one  hundred  houfes.  Before  the  war  this  town  was 
in  a  much  more  flourirtiing  flate  than  at  prefent ;  that  unfortunate  con- 
tefl  ruined  the  trade  of  this  little  place,  as  it  did  that  of  mod  of  the 
fca-port  towns  in  Virginia.  The  Rappahannock  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  oppofite  the  town,  which  is  fcventy  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Sharks  arc  very  often  feen  in  this  river.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
fifli  are  all  found  on  the  fide  of  the  river  next  to  the  town. 

From  Ta^Tpahannock  to  Urbanna,  another  fmall  town  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River,  fitualed  about  twenty-five  miles  lov."cr  down,  the  coun- 
try v/ears  but  a  poor  afpedt. 
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The  road,  which  is  level  iiiid  very  fan!/,  runs  through  wojdi  Cn- 
miles  to'.^ether.  I'h.e  h.ihitations  th.\t  an;  fccn  from  it  nrc  Inu  few,  aiid 
they  are  of  the  poorcll  dcfcriptioii.  The  wot'ds  chiefly  confiil  cf  blade 
oak,  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  which  fn-ow   oi   land  ot   the  worfi  qu  dity 

only. 

On  this  road  there  are  man.y  creeks  to  he  crolTed,  which  empty  thcni- 
felves  into  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
there  are  extenfive  niarflie?,  that  render  the  adjacent  country,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  very  unhealthy.  Such  a  quantity  of  ihipes  are  feen  in  thefe 
marflies  continually,  that  it  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  fire  a  gun  ina  h:j- 
rizontal  diredion,  and  not  kill  many  at  one  fhot. 

As  I  paflcd  through  this  part  of  the  country,  I  ohferved  many  traces 
of  fires  in  the  woods,  which  are  frequent,  it  feems,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year.  They  ufually  proceed  from  the  negligence  of  people  who  are 
burning  brufhwood  to  clear  the  lands,  and  conhdering  how  often  th°y 
happen,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not  attended  with  more  ferious 
confequences  than  cojiimonly  follow.  I  was  a  witnefs  myfelf  toone  of 
thefe  fires,  that  happened  in  the  Northern  Neck.  The  day  had  been 
remarkably  ferene,  and  appearing  favourable  for  the  purpofe,  large 
quantities  of  brufliwood  had  been  fired  in  different  places;  in  the  after- 
noon, however,  it  became  fultry,  and  dreams  of  hot  air  were  perceptible 
now  and  then,  the  ufual  tokens  of  a  guft.  About  five  o'clock,  the  ho- 
rizon towards  the  north  became  dark,  and  a  terrible  whirlwind  arofe. 
1  was  {landing  with  fome  gentlemen  on  an  eminence  at  the  time,  and 
perceived  it  gradually  advancing.  It  carried  with  it  a  cloud  of  duft, 
dried  leaves,  and  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  in  many  places,  as  it  came 
along,  it  levelled  the  fence  rails  and  unroofed  the  flieds  for  the  cattle. 
We  made  every  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  get  to  a  place  of  flielterj  in 
the  courfe  of  two  minutes  the  whirlwind  overtook  us;  the  fhock  was 
violent;  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  fland,  and  difficult  to  breathe;  the 
whirlwind  pafled  over  iu  about  three  minutes,  but  a  ftorm,  accompanied 
by  heavy  thunder  and  lightning,  fucceeded,  v.'hich  lafted  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  On  looking  round  immediately  after  the  whirlwind  had 
pall'ed,  a  prodigious  column  of  fire  now  appeared  in  a  part  of  the  wood 
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where  fome  bruflivvood  had  been  burning,  in  many  places  the  flames  rofc 
confiderably  above  the  funnmit  of  tlie  trees,  which  were  of  a  larg-j 
growth.  It  was  a  tremendous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fublime  fight. 
The  negroes  on  the  furrounding  plantations  were  all  afll-mbled  with 
their  hoes,  and  watches  were  flationed  at  every  corner  to  give  the  alarm 
if  the  fire  appeared  clfevvhere,  left  the  conflagration  fliould  become  ge- 
neral. To  one  plantation  a  fpark  was  cnrried  by  the  wind  more  than  half 
a  mile  j  happily,  however,  a  torrent  of  rain  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards 
came  pouring  down,  and  enabled  the  people  to  extinguilli  the  flames 
in  every  quarter. 

When  thefe  fires  do  not  receive  a  timely  check,  they  fometimes  in- 
ereafe  -to  a  moft  alarming  height ;  and  if  the  grafs  and  dead  leaves  happen 
to  be  very  dry,  and  the  wind  briflc,  proceed  with  fo  great  velocity 
that  the  fwifteil  runners  are  often  overtaken  in  endeavouring  to  efcape 
from  the  flames.  Indeed  I  have  met  with  people,  on  whofe  veracity  tlie 
greatefl:  dependance  might  be  placed,  that  have  aflurcd  me  they  have 
found  it  a  difficult  taflc,  at  times,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  tliem,  thougli 
mounted  on  good  horfes. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  fl;opping  a  fire  of  this  kind,  which  make* 
fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  along  the  ground,  A  number  of  other  fires  are 
kindled  at  fome  diflance  a  head  of  that  wliich  they  wifli  to  extinguifh, 
fo  as  to  form  a  line  acrofs  the  courfe,  which,  from  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  it  is  likely  to  take.  Thefe  are  carefully  watched  by  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  furniflied  with  hoes  and  rakes,  and  they  are  prevented 
from  Iprcading,  except  on  that  fide  which  is  towards  the  large  fire,  a 
matter  eaflly  accompliflied  when  attended  to  in  the  beginning.  Thus 
the  fires  in  a  few  minutes  meet,  and  of  confequence  they  mufl:  ceafe,  as 
there  is  nothing  left  to  feed  them,  the  grafs  and  leaves  being  burnt  on 
all  fides.  In  general  there  is  but  very  little  bruflivvood  in  the  woods 
of  America,  fo  that  thefe  fires  chiefly  run  along  the  ground;  the  trees, 
however,  are  ol'ten  fcorched,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  be 
entirely  confumed. 

The  country  between  Urbanna  and  Gloucefter,  a  town  fituated  upon 
York   River,   is   neither  fo  landy  nor  fo  flat  as  that  bordering  upon 
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the  Rappahannock.  The  trees,  chiefly  pines,  arc  of  a  very  large  fize» 
and  afford  abundance  of  turpentine,  which  is  extraded  from  tliem  in 
great  quantities  by  the  inhabitants,  principally,  however,  for  home 
confumption.  The  turpentine  is  got  by  cutting  a  large  gafh  m 
the  tree,  and  fctting  a  trough  underneath  to  receive  the  refinous  matter 
dixiJllcd  from  the  wound.  The  trees  thus  drained  laft  but  a  fliort  time 
after  they  arc  cut  down.  In  this  ncig'jbourhood  there  are  numbers  of 
ponds  or  fmall  lakes,  furroundcd  by  woods,  along  fome  of  which  the 
views  are  very  pleafing.  From  moft  of  them  are  falls  of  water  into 
fome  creek  or  river,  which  afford  excellent  feats  for  mills. 

Gloucefler  contains  only  ten  or  twelve  houfes  j  it  is  fituated  on  a  neck 
of  land  nearly  oppofite  to  the  town  of  York,  which  is  at  the  other  fide 
of  the  river.  There  are  remains  here  of  one  or  tv/o  redoubts  thrown  up 
during  the  war.  The  river  between  the  two  places  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  and  affords  four  fathom  and  a  half  of  water.^ 

The  town  of  York  confifts  of  about  feventy  houfes,  an  epifcopalian 
church,  and  a  gaol.  It  is  not  now  more  than  one  third  of  the  fize  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  foon  to  recover  its  for- 
mer flourifhing  ftate.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco  were  formerly  in- 
fpeifted  here ;  very  little,  however,  is  now  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  people  having  got  into  a  habit  of  cultivating  wheat  in  preference. 
The  little  that  is  fent  for  infpedion  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  very  beft 
quality,  and  is  all  engaged  for  the  London  market. 

York  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  furrendered  his  army  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Americans 
and  French.  A  few  of  the  redoubts,  which  were  eredcd  by  each  army, 
are  ftill  remaining,  but  the  principal  fortifications  are  almofl  quite  ob- 
literated i  the  plough  has  paffed  over  fome  of  them,  and  groves  of 
pine  trees  fprung  up  about  others,  though,  during  the  fiege,  every  tree 
near  the  town  was  deilroyed.  The  firfl  and  fecond  parallels  can  juil  be 
traced,  when  pointed  out  by  a  perfon  acquainted  with  them  in  a  more 
perfed:  ftate. 

In  the  town  the  houfes  bear  evident  marks  of  the  fiegc,  and  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  will  not,  on  any  accor  t,  fuffer  the  holes  perforated  by  the 
cannon  balls  to  be  repaired  on  th.  jutfide.  There  is  one  houle  in  par- 
ticular, which  flands  in  the  fkirt  of  the  town,  that  is  in  a  moft  fliattered 
condition.  It  was  the  habitation  of  a  Mr.  Neilfon,  a  fecretarv  under 
the  regal  government,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  when  he  firft  came  to  the  town  ;  but  it  flood  fo  miich  expofed, 
and  afforded  fo  good  a  mark  to  the  enemy,  that  he  was  foon  forced  to 
quit  it.  Neilfon,  however,  it  feems,  was  determined  to  flay  there  till 
the  lafl,  and  abfolutely  remained  till  his  negro  fervant,  the  only  perfoii 
that  would  live  with  him  in  fuch  a  houfe,  had  his  brains  dafhed  out  by  a 
cannon  lliot  while  he  flood  by  his  fide ;  he  then  thought  it  time  to  re- 
tii'e,.but  the  houfe  was  ftlll  continually  fired  at,  as  if  it  had  been  head 
quarters.  The  walls  and  roof  are  pierced  in  innumerable  places,  and  at 
one  corner  a  large  piece  of  the  wall  is  torn  away  j  in  this  flate,  however, 
it  is  flill  inhabited  in  one  room  by  fome  perfon  or  other  equally  fanciful 
as  the  old  fecretary.  There  are  trenches  thrown  up  round  it,  and  on 
.every  fide  are  deep  hollows  made  by  the  bombs  that  fell  near  it.  Till 
within  a  year  or  two  the  broken  fliells  themfelves  remained  j  but  the 
New  England  men  that  traded  to  York  finding  they  would  fell  well  as 
,old  iron,  dug  them  up,  and  carried  them  away  in  their  fhips. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  town  f lands,  are  high  and  inacccf- 
iible,  excepting  in  a  few  places  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built 
on  the  top  of  them ;  a  few  fifhing  huts  and  florehoules  merely  fland 
at  the  bottom.  A  cave  is  fhewn  here  in  the  banks,  defcribed  by 
the  people  as  having;  been  the  place  of  head-quarters  during  the  fiege, 
after  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy  became  warm  ;  but  in  reality  it  was 
formed  and  hung  with  green  baize  for  a  lady,  either  the  wife  or  acquaint- 
ance of  an  oilicer,  who  was  terrified  with  the  idea  of  remaining  in  the 
town,  and  died  of  fright  after  her  removal  down  to  the  cave. 

Twelve  miles  from  York,  to  the  weflward,  flands  VVilliamfburgh,  for- 
merly the  feat  of  government  in  Virginia.  Richmond  was  fixed  upon 
during  the  war  as  a  more  fecure  place,  being  farther  rtmcved  from  the  fea 
coaft,  and  not  fo  much  cxpoled  to  depredations  if  an  enemy  were  to  land 
;inexpedcdly.     Richmond  alfo  had  the  advantage  of  being  fituated  at  the 
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head  of  a  navigable  river,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  incrcafe  to  a  fize  which 
the  other  nrver  could  attain.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what  could  hav« 
induced  pcojjle  to  fix  upon  the  fpot  where  Williamfburgh  ftands  for  a 
town,  ill  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  removed  from  any 
navigable  flream,  when  there  were  fo  many  noble  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  town  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet,  £:nd  two  others  which  rua 
parallel  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the  main  ftreet  ftands  the  college,  and  at 
the  '  'h  id  the  old  capitol  or  flatehoufe,  a  capacious  building  of 
brich.,  no  crumbling  to  y'  .cs  from  negligence.  The  houfes 
around  it  are  moftly  uninhabited,  and  prefent  a  melancholy  picture.  la 
the  hall  of  the  capitol  ftands  a  maimed  ftatue  of  lord  Botetourt,  one  of 
the  regal  governors  of  Virginia,  eredted  at  the  public  expence,  in  me- 
mory of  his  lordihip's  equitable  and  popular  adminiftration.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  when  party  rage  was  at  its  higheft  pitch,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  royalty  obnoxious,  the  head  and  one  arm  of  the  fbatue  were 
knocked  off;  it  now  remains  quite  expofed,  and  is  more  and  more  de- 
faced every  day.  Whether  the  motto,  **  Rejurgo  regejavente,"  infcribed 
under  the  coat  of  arms,  did  or  did  not  help  to  bring  upon  it  its  prefent 
fate,  I  cannot  pretend  to  fiy  ;  as  it  is,  it  certainly  remains  a  monument 
of  the  extinction  of  monarchical  power  in  America. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  as  it  is  ftill  called,  ftands  at  the 
oppofite  end  of  the  main  ftreet;  it  is  a  heavy  pile,  which  bears,  as  Mr. 
Jefferfon,  I  think,  fays,  **  a  very  clofe  refemblance  to  a  large  brick  kiln, 
excepting  that  it  has  a  roof."  The  ftudents  were  about  thirty  in  number 
when  I  was  there:  from  their  appearance  one  would  imagine  that  the 
feminary  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a  grammar  fchool  than  a  college ; 
yet  I  underftand  the  viliters,  fince  the  prefent  revolution,  finding  it  full 
of  young  boys  juft  learning  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  confequently  deterred  others  more  advanced  Ironi  ^oing 
there,  dropped  the  profellbrihips  for  thele  two  languaj,cs,  and  cllabliih;;d 
others  in  their  place.  The  prot'eflorllnps,  as  t!iey  nuvv  ihuid,  aiv  for 
law,  medicine,  natural  and  moral  phibfophy,  matiiemati^s,  .xnd  tn  )- 
dern  languages.     The  billiop  of  Virgiau  is  pivftjcnc  of  tiic  coik-jv-,  aad 
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has  apartments  in  the  buildings.  "  Half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  flu  Jcnts, 
the  eldeft  about  twelve  years  okl,  dined  at  his  table  one  day  that  I  was 
there  j  fomc  were  without  Ihoe?.  ir  ftockings,  others  without  coats. 
During  dinner  they  conftantly  rofc  to  help  themfclves  at  the  fide  board. 
A  couple  of  dilhes  of  falted  meat,  and  fome  oyfter  foup,  formed  the  whole 
of  the  dinner.  I  only  mention  this,  as  it  may  convey  fome  little  idea 
of  American  colleges  and  American  ''gnitaries. 

The  epifcopalian  church,  the  only  one  in  the  place,  flands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  main  ftrcetj  it  is  much  out  of  repair.  On  either  fide  of  it  is 
an  extenfive  green,  furrounded  with  neat  looking  houfcs,  which  bring 
to  mind  an  Englifli  village. 

The  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  fociety 
in  it  is  thought  to  be  more  extenfive  and  more  genteel  at  the  fame  time 
than  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  place  of  its  fize  in  America, 
No  manufa<ftures  arc  carried  oh  here,  and  fcarcely  any  trade. 

There  is  an  hofpital  here  for  lunatics,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
vvj^U  regulated. 
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LETTER      XIII. 

ILmpton. — Ferry  to  Norfolk. — Danger  in  crojjing  the  mnmrous  Fen  ies  in' 
Virghi/a.—'-NorJolk. — Laivs  of  Virginia  injurious  to  the  "Trading  Intercj}. 
^—Streets  narrow  and  dirty  in  Norfolk. — Tellow  Fever  t/jcre. —  O/fer- 
nations  on  this  Dijbrder. — Violent  Party  Spirit  among Jl  tie  Inhabitants. — 
Fexv  Churches  in  Virginia, — Several  in  Ruins. — Private  Grave  Tards. 


Noifolk,  April. 

TTROM  Williamfburgh  to  Hampton  the  country  is  flat  and  unintcreft- 
ing.  Hampton  is  a  fmall  town,  fituated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  near 
the  mouth  of  James  River,  which  contains  about  thirty  houfes  and  an 
epifcopalian  church.  A  few  fea  boats  arc  annually  built  here;  and 
corn  and  lumber  are  exported  annually  to  the  value  of  about  forty-two 
thoufluid  dollars.  It  is  a  dirty  difagreeable  place,  always  infefted  by  a 
fliocking  ftench  from  a  muddy  (hore  when  the  tide  is  out. 

From  this  town  there  is  a  regular  ferry  to  Norfolk,  acrofs  Hampton 
roads,  eighteen  miles  over.  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  horfes  here  behind 
me  for  feveral  days,  as  all  the  flats  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
fent  up  a  creek  fome  miles  for  fl:ave?,  6cc.  and  they  hud  no  other  method 
of  getting  horfes  into  the  ferry  boats,  which  were  too  large  to  come 
clofe  into  fliore,  excepting  by  carrying  them  out  in  thefe  flats,  and  then 
making  them  leap  on  board.  It  is  a  moft  irkfomc  piece  of  bufinefs  to 
crofs  the  ferries  in  Virginia  ;  there  is  not  one  in  fix  where  the  boats  are 
good  and  well  manned,  and  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  great  circumfpec- 
tion  in  order  to  guard  againfl  accidents,  which  are  but  too  common.  As 
I  pafled  along  I  heard  of  numberlefs  recent  inftances  of  horfes  being 
drowned,  killed,  and  having  their  legs  broken,  by  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  boats. 

Norfolk  Hands  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  eaftcrn  branch  of  Elizabeth 
River,  the  mod  fouthern  of  thofc  which  empty  tliemfelves  into  the 
Chefapeak  Bay.     It  is  the   largcfl:  commercial  town  in  Virginia,  and 
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carries  on  a  flourilhing  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  exports  confift 
principally  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  corn,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber  j  of 
the  latter  it  derives  an  incxhauftible  fupply  fVom  the  DiAnal  Swamp, 
iinmcuiately  in  the  ncighbourliood. 

Norfolk  v.oiikl  be  a  place  of  much  greater  trade  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
were  it  not  for  the  impolicy  of  feme  laws  w  hich  have  exitled  in  the 
ftate  of  Virginia.  One  of  thefc  laws,  fo  injurious  to  commerce,  was 
pafled  during  the  war.  J^y  this  law  it  was  cnartcd,  that  all  merchants 
and  planters  in  Virginia,  who  owed  money  to  HritiJh  merchants, 
fliould  be  exonerated  from  their  debts  if  they  paid  the  money  due 
into  the  public  trcafury  inllead  of  fending  it  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  all 
fuch  as  flood  indebted  were  invited  to  come  forward,  and  give  their  mo- 
ney ill  this  manner,  towards  the  fupport  of  the  contell  in  which  America 
Was  then  engaged. 

The  treafury  at  firft  did  not  become  much  richer  in  confequence  of 
this  law;  for  the  Virginian  debtor,  individually,  could  gain  nothing  by 
paying  the  money  that  he  owed  into  the  treafury,  as  he  had  to  pay  the 
full  fum  which  was  due  to  the  Britilh  merchant;  on  the  contrary,  he 
might  lofe  confidciably :  his  credit  would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  tiie 
Britifli  merchant  by  fuch  a  meafure,  and  it  would  be  a  great  impediment 
to  the  renewal  of  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  them  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war. 

However,  when  the  continental  paper  money  became  fo  much  depre- 
ciated, that  one  hundred  paper  dollars  were  not  worth  one  in  filver,  many  of 
the  people,  who  ftood  deeply  indebted  to  the  merchants  in  Great  Britain, 
began  to  look  upon  the  meafure  in  a  different  point  of  view  ;  they  now 
faw  a  pofitive  advantage  in  paying  their  debts  into  the  treafury  in  thefe 
paper  dollars,  which  were  a  legal  tender;  accordingly  they  did  fo,  and  in 
coniequence  were  exonerated  of  their  debts  by  the  laws  of  their  country, 
though  in  reality  they  had  not  paid  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  them. 
In  vain  did  the  Britifli  merchant  fue  for  his  money  when  hoftilities  were 
terminated;  he  could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  court  of  juftice  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  juggled  out  of  his  property  he  naturally  became  diftruftful 
of  the  Virginians;  he  refufed  to  trade  with  them  on  the  fame  terms  as 
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with  the  people  of  tlic  otlicr  fl;ites,  and   the   Virgiiuans  h;ivc  conic- 
qucntly  reaped  the  fruits  of  tlieir  very  dillionourable  conduct  *. 

Another  law,  baneful  in  the  highcd  degree  to  the  trading  interell:,  i> 
one  which  renders   all  landed  property  inviolable.     This  law  has  in- 
duced numbers  to  run  into  debt;  and  as  long  as  it  cxifls  foreigners  will 
be  cautious  of  giving  credit   to  a  large   amount   to  men  who,   if  they 
chufe  to  purchafe  a  trad  of  land  with  the  goods   or  money  cntruftcd 
to  their  care,  may  fit  down  upon  it  fecurcly,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  their 
creditors,  under  protection  of  the   laws  of  the  country.     Owing  to  this 
law  they  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  get  a  bank  ellablilhed  in  Norfolk, 
though  it  would  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  traders.     The  di- 
redors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  have  always  peremptorily  re- 
fuied  to  let  a  branch  of  it  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  Virginia  whilft  this 
law  remains.     In  Bofton,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Charlefton,  &c.  there 
are  branches  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  befides  other  banks,  efta- 
blirtied  under  the  fandlion  of  the  ftate  legiflature. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  ftate  aflembly  to  get  this 
laft  mentioned  b'.v  repealed,  but  they  have  all  proved  ineffedtual.  The 
debates  have  been  very  warm  on  the  bufinefs,  and  the  names  of  the  majo- 
rity, who  voted  for  the  continuation  of  it,  have  been  published,  to  expofc 
them  if  poffible  to  infamy  j  but  fo  many  have  iheltered  themfelves  under 
its  fandtion,  and  fo  many  llill  find  an  intereft  in  its  continuance,  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  fpcedily  repealed. 

The  houfcs  in  Norfolk  are  about  five  hundred  in  number;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  but  meanly  built.  Thefe  have 
all  been  ereded  fince  the  year  1776,  v.'hcn  the  town  was  totally  deflroyed 
by  fire,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then  regal  governor  of  Virginia, 
The  lofles  faftained  on  that  occafion  were  eftimated  at  ^T.  300,000 
flerling.     Towards  the  harbour  the  (Ireets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  in 
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•  In  February  1796,  this  nefarious  bufinefs 
was  at  lall  brought  l.eforc  the  iuprcme  court  of 
tlie  United  States  ir.  Philadelphia,  by  the  agents 
«)f  the  Britilh  merchants,  and  the  dccifion  of  the 


judges  was  fuch  as  redounded  to  their  honour; 
for  they  declared  that  thefc  debts  (hould  ail 
be  paid  over  again,  bona  fide,  to  the  Britilh 
merchant. 
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tlic  Other  parts  of  tho  town  tlicy  arc  tolcralily  wide;  none  of  them 
arc  pav'jt!,  and  all  me  fihhy;  iiidccd,  in  the  hot  nuMitlis  of  fiimnier, 
the  rtcnt-Ii  that  proctods  from  fonic  of  them  is  horrid.  'i'h;it  j)a)ple 
can  In;  tliiis  iii.\ttcn..ivc  to  cloanliiiefs,  which  is  I'o  condncivc  to  hcahii, 
i\nd  in  ;i  town  where  a  fixth  part  of  tiic  people  died  in  one  year  of  a 
peftilential  difordcr,  is  moil  wonderful ! !  * 


•  The  yellow  fever,  wlilcli  luisCiM;Miiitt,.il  f^ith 
dreadful  r:iv,ij^fs  of  l;uo  years  in  Air.ciic.i,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  coiUidcTctl  ;i3  ;i  fori  of  pl.ti',ue.  It  i\  it 
appc.ircil  at  rinlatlel;)hia  in  the  year  i~<)]  ;  in 
}-')y  itappu.iroJ  at  La!ii;nore;  in  i;qj,iu  New 
York  and  Noifjlli ;  and  in  1796,  th'.'Ugh  thenuit- 
tcr  Was  iiudicd  up  as  nnicii  as  j-.o.Tiblc,  in  order  ro 
prevent  an  alarm,  fini'l  ir  10  ili  it  wl.icli  liad  in- 
jured the  city  fo  much  the  preceding  yc.ir,  yet 
ill  New  York  a  fir  greater  rumliL-r  of  div.ilu 
than  ufual  were  hc.ird  of  dining  the  fu^niner  .ind 
;iutumn,  ll;ongly  fuppofed  to  have  been  ocea- 
Ijoned  by  tiic  fame  m.ilignr»nt  difordcr. 

Tiie  .".ccounts  given  of  the  cal:;nr.tO',i5  con- 
fcqucnccs  attendant  lipoa  if,  in  tlulc  ditl'erenC 
places,  are  ail  niucli  ali.ke,  ard  nea'ly  liu.iiar  to 
thofc  given  of  the  plr.gue  : — Tae  people  dying 
'.uddenly,  and  under  the  noil  IliOwiking  circiini- 
.'biices — fuch  as  were  well  Hying  away — the 
lick  abandencd,  and  pcrifliing  for  want  of  com- 
mon neccfliirics — the  de.id  bmied  in  h  ajs  to- 
gelner  without  any  tireiuony — chaiity  iit  .111 
enl — ri'.e  lies  of  fricnd:hip  ;iiul  conl.  nguinity 
difregarded  by  many— others,  on  the  contrary, 
jiobly  coming  forward,  and  at  the  hazard  of  tlieii- 
own  livci  doing  all  in  their  po\ver  to  relieve  their 

ieliow  citizens,  and  avert  the  general  woe. . 

At  PliilaJelpIiia,  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
inoutlii,  no  lefs  tlmi)  f  )ur  thoufand  inhabitants 
were  f.vept  off"  by  thi';  drcadtul  malady,  a 
number,  at  that  time,  amounting  to  about  c  i.e 
tenth  of  the  whole.  Baltimoie  and  New  York 
vlid  nof  fulVjr  fj  f.-vcrcly ;  but  at  Norfolk,  w  hir.h 
is  computed  to  coiitain  .-tbout  three  thoufand 
p.'ople,  no  leU  than  five  hundred  fell  vidims 
to  it. 

The  difordcr  has  been  treated  very  diiTercntly 
by  dlHercut  phyficians,  and  as  fome  few  have 
farvivcd  under  each  fy.lcm  t!'..U  has  been  tried. 


Amongd 

ro  general  one  lia-:  yet  been  adopted.     I  was  told, 
however,  by  fever.il  people  in  Norfolk,  who  ro- 
ft.lcd  in  tiie  moll  lickly  part  of  the  town  during 
the  v\!.oIc    time  the  fever  iallcd,  that  as  a  pre- 
ventative nieJicinc,  a  llrong  mercurial  purge  was 
v.iy  generally  ailr.iini.leied,  and  al'terwards  l*e- 
ruvian  bark ;   and   that   few   of  thofe  who  had 
ta':en  this  medicine  wereattncked  by  the  fever. 
All  iioAover  that  can    be  done    by  medicine  to 
llop  the  progrtfs  of  the  dilbrder,  vviien  it  Um 
broke  out  in  a  town,  fetni;  to  be  of  no  vcrvj'rer.t 
cfl'ert;  for  a,  leng  a:>   the  c.ccilive  hot   weather 
liUls  tlij  fever  r.:gcs,  but  it  rcgulaily  difappears 
on  the  npnroaeh  of  cold  weatlier.     \\'ith  regard 
to  its   origin   there  have  been  alfo  various  opi- 
nions ;    fome  have   contended    that  it   was  im- 
ported into  every  place  where  it  appeared  front 
the  Well  Indies ;  oihcri,  that  it  was  generated  in 
tiitt    country.     '1  licie  cjiinicm;.   have   been  ably 
fu]iport-*d  im  cith.  r  fide  of  liie  quellion  by  medi- 
cal men,  w  ho  rellded  at  the  difte.-cnt  places  where 
c'le  fever  has  appeared.     There  are  a  fc.v  noiu- 
rlous  circamilance.f,  iiowever,  which  Ijad  me,  as 
an  individual,   to  think  that   tiie  fe\er  lias  beer. 
gciHiated  on  the    \merican  continent,     in  the 
tiril   place,  the  lever  has  r.lways   broken  out  in 
thofe  parts  of  towns   which    were  moll   clofely 
built,  .ir.d  where   the  llreets  have   been  lu.lered 
through  uvg'.igence   to  remain  ioul   and   n.ijly  ; 
in  the  leeoiid  place,  it  has  regularly  broken  ou. 
during  the  hoticll  tin. e  of  the  )  ear,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Augull,  when  the  air  on  the  -Ame- 
rican coail   h  (or   the  moll  part  Ibignant  and 
fultry,  .ind   wh.en   vegetable  and  aniiiial  matter 
becomes  putrid  in  an  incredil)Ie  fiiort  fpace  of 
time;   thirdly,  numbcis  of  people  died   of  the 
dilbrder  in  New   York,  in  the  year  1796,  not- 
withilandirg  that  every  Well  Indian  vetlei  which 
entered  the  port  that  fcafon  \vase.\amined  by  the 
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Amongft  the  inhabitants  arc  great  numbers  of  Scotch  and  iMVnch. 
The  latter  aroalinoll  entirely  from  the  Weil  Indies,  and  principally  from 
St.  Do^^ingo.  In  fueh  prodigious  numbers  did  llu'y  tlock  over  aficr 
the  Crililh  forces  had  got  footing  in  the  French  illands  that  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  were  in  Norfolk  at  one  time  ;  ir.oll:  ol'  th^'m, 
however,  afterwards  difpcrfcd  thcnif'jlvss  throughout  different  parts  of 
the  country  ;  thofc  who  (laid  in  the  town  opened  little  fliops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  amongft  them  I  found  many  who  had  been  ui  affluent 
circumrtances  before  they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

A  flrong  party  fpirit  has  always  been  prevalent  amongll  the  American 
inhabitants  of  this  town;  fo  nuch  fo  th.it  a  few  years  ago,  when  fomc 
Englilh  and  French  velfels  of  war  were  ly'ig  in  Hampton  roads,  and  the 
fallors,  from  each,  on  fl^ore,  the  whole  pi  ople  were  un  and  ready  to  join 
them,  on  the  one  fide  or  the  oihjr,  in  c;.v:n  con!..,!:  j  bi.t  the  mayor  drew 
out  the  militia,  and  fent  thcmto  their  nlpedtiv:.  iiomes. 

Here  are  two  churclie?,  one  for  epitcop.ilians,  tb  ;  other  for  mc- 
thcdifts.  In  ti)e  tbrtncr,  fcrvice  is  i.w;  performed  more  than  once  ii> 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  very  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  people  ii  vj.'ncral 
to  Sunday.  Indeed,  throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  fca,  tlie  people  have  fcarccly  any  fenfe  of 
religion,  and  in  the  country  parts  the  churches  are  all  falling  into  decay. 
As  I  rode  along,  I  fcarcely  obferved  one  that  was  not  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, with  the  Vv-indows  broken,  and  doors  dropping  off  the  hinges, 
and  lying  open  to  the  pigs  and  cattle  wandering  about  the  woods ;  yet 
many  of  thefe  wej-e  not  pall  repair.  1  he  churches  in  Virginia,  except- 
ing fuch  as  are  in  town^>,  f.  r  J  for  the  moil:  part  in  the  woods,  retired 
from  any  houfes,  and  it  doe^  not  appear  tb.at  anv  perfons  are  anuointcd 
to  pay  the  rmallefl  attention  to  them. 

A  cuflorn  prevails  in  Norfolk,  of  private  individuals  holding  grave 
yards,  which  are  looked  upon  as  a  very  lucrative  kind  of  property,  the 


health  ofliccr,    .    icr.ular    bred  phyficlan,  and  Hopped  up   one  or  two  decks,  wliicli  were  re- 

ihat  cvi.'ry  one   fii i peeled  w.is    obliged    to    per-  coliiikIcs   io"    the  nl'h   of  i\fi   nci.^i-Jiouihooi?, 

form  qu:iraiuiiu'.     Tin;  people  in  New  York  are  and  which  coiitaraliuUiJ  the  air  vvlica  the  tide 

fo  fuily  perl\iadei!   that  the  fever  originates  in  was  out. 
..'iracric.i  from  p.urid  niaucr,   tli.it    rhcy   luvc 
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owners  receiving  confulcrablc  fees  annually  for  giving  pcrmiflion  to  peo- 
ple to  bury  their  dead  in  tlieni.  It  is  very  common  alio  to  Ice,  in  the 
large  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  not  far  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  ce- 
meteries walled  in,  where  the  people  of  the  family  are  all  buried.  Thefe 
cemeteries  are  generally  built  adjoining  the  garaen. 
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LETTER      XIV. 

Di'f<;r!ption  of  Difmal  S-tomup. — Wild  Men  found  in  it. — Bears,  Wolves, 
i^c. — Country  bctiveen  Sivamp  and  Richmond. —  Alode  of  making  Tar 
and  Pitch. — Poor  Soil. — Wretched  Taverns, — Corn  Bread. — Difficulty 
of  getting  Food  for  Horfes. — Peterfburgh.-r-Horfe  Races  there. — Defcrip- 
tion  of  Virginian  Horfes, — Stile  of  Riding  in  America. — Defcription  of 
Richmond,  Capital  of  Virginia, — Singular  Bridge  acrofs  James  River.—' 
State  Hoife. — Falls  of  fames  River. — Gambling  common  in  Richmond.— 
Lower  Clafjes  of  People  very  quarrelfome. — Their  Mode  of  Fighting,-^ 
Gouging. 

Richmond,  M;iv. 

TpROM  Norfolk  I  went  to  look  at  the  great  Difmal  Swamp,  which 
commences  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  ex- 
tends uito  North  Carolina,  occupying  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  acres.  This  great  tradt  is  entirely  covered  with  trees; 
juniper  and  cyprcfs  trees  grow  where  there  is  moft  moidurc,  and  on  the 
dry  parts,  white  and  red  oaks  and  a  variety  of  pines. 

Thcfe  trees  grow  to  a  mofl  enormous  fize,  and  between  them  the 
brufliwood  fprings  up  fo  thick  that  the  fwamp  in  many  parts  is  abfolutely 
impervious.  In  this  refpedt  it  differs  totally  from  the  common  woods  in 
the  country.  It  abounds  alfo  with  cane  reeds,  and  with  long  rich  grafs, 
upon  which  cattle  feed  with  great  avidity,  and  become  Hit  in  a  very 
fliort  fpacc  of  time;  the  canes,  indeed,  are  confidcred  to  be  the  very  bed 
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^reen  food  that  can  be  given  to  them.  Tlie  people  w!io  live  on  the 
borders  of  the  fwamp  drive  all  their  cattle  into  it  to  feed;  care  how- 
ever is  taken  to  train  them  to  come  Inick  regularly  to  the  farms  every 
night  by  thcmtelves,  otherwife  it  would  be  impollible  to  find  them. 
This  is  efteded  by  turning  into  the  fwamp  with  them,  for  the  fir  ft  few 
weeks  they  are  fent  thither  to  feed,  two  or  three  old  milch  cows  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  place,  round  whofe  necks  are  faftcned  finall  bells.  The 
cows  come  back  every  evening  to  be  milked  ;  the  reft  of  the  cattle  herd 
with  thefe,  following  the  noife  of  the  bells,  and  when  they  return  to  the 
farm  a  handful  of  fait,  or  fomething  of  which  they  are  equally  fond,  is 
oiven  to  each  as  an  inducement  lor  them  to  return  again.  In  a  (hort 
time  the  cattle  becom.e  familiar  widi  the  place,  and  having  been  accuf- 
tomcd  from  the  firft  day  to  return,  they  regularly  walk  to  the  farms 
every  evening. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  fwamp  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  are 
found,  moft  probably  originally  loft  on  being  turned  in  to  feed.  Bears, 
wolves,  deer,  and  other  wild  indigenous  animals  arc  alfo  met  with 
there.  Stories  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  men  having 
been  found  in  it,  who  were  loft-,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  the  fwamp  when 
children. 

The  fwamp  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  j  in  fome  the  furface 
of  it  is  quite  dry,  and  firm  enough  to  bear  a  horfe;  in  others  it  is  over- 
flowcil  with  water;  and  elfewhtre  fo  miry  that  a  man  would  nnk  up 
to  his  neck  if  he  attempted  to  walk  upon  it ;  in  the  dried:  part,  if 
a  trench  is  cut  oidy  a  few  feet  deep,  the  water  gufhcs  in,  and  it  is  filled 
immediately.  Where  the  canal  to  conned  the  water  of  Albemarle 
Sound  with  Norfolk  is  cut,  the  water  in  many  places  tlows  in  from 
the  fides,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  furface,  in  large  ftreams, 
without  intermillion ;  in  its  colour  it  cxadly  refemblcs  brandy,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  roots  of  the  juniper  trees;  it  is  perfedly 
clear  however,  and  by  no  means  unpalatable ;  it  is  faid  to  \  "iefs  a 
diuretic  quality,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  think  it  very 
whokfome,  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Certainly  there  is  fomething  very 
uncommon  in  the  nature  of  this  fwamp,  fur  the  people  living  upon  the 
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boraors  of  it  do  not  luficr  by  tlivpr  and  ague,  or  bilious  com;)laints,  as  is 
generally  tijo  ciiU:  v.ith  tlio,fc  rtfident  in  tlic  ncighbourhuod  oC  other 
iwanips  and  luarflies.  Whttlier  it  is  the  iPiCdicinal  quality  of  the  water, 
however,  which  keeps  them  in  belter  health  or  not,  I  do  nckt  pretend  to 
determine. 

As  the  Difmal  Swamp  Mes  fo  very  near  to  Norfolk,  wjiere  there  is  a 
coijllant  demand  fr,r  fninglc?,  llaves,  &:c.  for  exportation,  and  as  the 
very  beft  of  thefe  different  articles  arc  made  from  the  trees  growing  upon 
the  iwan:ip,  it  of  courfe  beconies  a  very  valuable  fpecies  of  property. 
The  canal  which  is  now  cutting  through  it  will  alfo  enhance  its  value, 
as  when  it  is  completed,  lumber  can  then  be  readily  fent  from  the  re- 
motefl  part;-.  TIic  n^orc  fou'.hern  parts  of  it,  when  cleared,  anfwer 
uncommonly  well  for  tlie  culture  of  rice ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk,  as  far  as  ten  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  there  feems  to  be 
nothing  but  roots  and  Jibrcs  of  different  herbs  mixed  with  a  vvhitilh 
fand,  which  would  not  anfwer  for  the  purpole,  as  rice  requires  u  very 
rich  foil.  The  trees,  however,  that  grow  upon  it,  are  a  molt  pi-ofitable 
crojp,  and  inilead  of  cutting  them  all  down  promifcuoully,  as  commonly 
is  done,  they  only  fell  fuch  as  have  attained  a  large  fize,  by  which  means 
they  have  a  continued  fucceffion  foi-  the  manufadlure  of  thoJe  articles  I 
mentioned.  Eighty  thoufand  acres  of  the  fwamp  are  the  property  of  a 
company  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "  The  Difmal  Swamp  Company." 
Before  the  war  broke  out  a  large  number  of  negroes  was  condantly  Ciii- 
ployed  by  the  company  in  cutting  and  manufaduring  flaves,  &;c.  and 
their  affairs  were  going  on  very  profperouflyj  but  at  the  time  that  Nor- 
folk was  burnt  they  loll:  all  their  negroes,  and  very  little  has  been  done 
by  them  fince.  I'he  lumber  that  is  now  fent  to  Norfolk  is. taken 
principally  off  thole  parts  of  the  fwamp  which  are  private  property. 

From  the  Difmal  Swamp  to  Richmond,  a  diftancc  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  i.iles,  along  the  fouth  lide  of  James  River,  the  country 
is  flat  and  faiuly,  and  for  miles  together  entirely  covered  with  pine 
trees.     In  Nanfemonde  c 
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poor  that  but  very  little  corn  or  grain  is  raifed;  it  anfwcrs  well  however 
for  peach  orchards,  which   are  found  to  be  very  profitable.     From  the 
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peaches  they  make  brandy,  and  when  properly  matured  it  is  an  excellent 
liquor,  and  much  cfteemcd;  they  give  it  a  very  delicici;,^  iiavour  in 
this  part  of  the  country  by  infuling  dried  pear;  in  it.  Spirit  and  wat«.r 
is  the  univcrfal  beverage  throughout  Virginia.  They  alio  make  conli- 
derable  quantities  of  tar  and  pitch  from  the  pine  trees.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  fort  of  pit  is  dug,  in  wliich  they  burn  large  piles  of  the  tree-;. 
The  tar  runs  out,  and  is  depofitcd  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  frotii  whence 
it  is  taken,  cleared  of  the  bits  of  charcoal  thiit  may  be  mixed  with  it 
and  put  into  barrels.     The  tar,  inlpiiTated  by  boiling,  makes  pitch. 

The  accommodation  at  the  taverns  along  this  road  I  found  moll 
wretched;  nothing  was  to  be  had  but  rancid  fifh,  fat  fait  pork,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  corn.  For  this  indifl'erent  fare  alio  I  had  to  wait  often- 
times an  hour  or  two.  Indian  corn  bread,  if  well  made,  is  tolerably 
good,  but  very  few  people  can  relilh  it  on  the  firfl:  trial ;  it  is  a  coarfe, 
ftrong  kind  of  bread,  which  has  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  that  made 
from  oats.  The  bell  way  of  preparing  it  is  in  calces  ;  the  large 
loaves  made  of  it  are  always  like  dough  in  the  middle.  There  i; 
a  dilh  ahb  which  they  make  of  Indian  corn,  very  common  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  called  "  hominy."  It  confifts  of  pounded  Indian  corn 
and  beans  boiled  together  with  milk  till  the  whole  mafs  becomes  firm. 
This  is  eat,  either  hot  or  cold,  with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. 

As  for  my  horfcs,  they  were  almofl  flarved.  Hay  is  fcarcely  ever 
made  ufe  of  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  place  of  it  they  feed  their 
cattle  upon  fodder,  that  is,  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn  plant.  Not  a 
bit  of  fodder,  however,  was  to  be  had  on  the  whole  road  from  Norfolk 
to  Richmond,  exxepting  at  two  places  ;  and  the  feafon  having  been  re- 
markably dry,  the  little  grafs  that  had  fprung  up  had  been  eat  down 
every  where  by  the  cattle  in  the  country.  Oats  were  not  to  be  had  on 
any  terms;  and  Indian  corn  was  fo  fcarce,  that  I  had  frequciuly  to  lend 
to  one  or  two  different  houfes  before  I  could  get  even  fufficient  to  give 
one  feed  each  to  my  horfes.  The  people  in  the  country  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  fcarcity  from  the  badnefs  of  the  harvefl  the  pre- 
ceding year;  but  the  {a&,  I  believe,  was,  that  corn  for  exportation  hav- 
ing been  in  great  demand,  and  a  mod  enormous  price  offered  for  it,  the 
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people  had  been  tempted  to  dilpofe  of  a  great  deal  more  than  they  could 
well  fparf.  Each  perfon  was  eager  to  fell  his  own  corn  to  fuch  advan- 
tage, and  depended  upon  getting  fupplied  by  his  neighbour,  fo  that  they 
were  all  reduced  to  want. 

Pcteriburgh  llands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part  of  Appamatox 
River,  and  is  the  only  place  of  confequence  fouth  of  James  River,  lu-- 
tween  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  I'he  reft  of  the  towns,  which  are  but 
very  fniall,  feem  to  be  fad  on  the  decline,  and  prefent  a  mifcrable  and 
melancholy  appearance.  The  houfes  in  Peterfburgh  amount  to  about 
three  hundred  ;  they  are  built  without  any  regularity.  The  people  who 
inhabit  thtin  arc  moilly  foreigners;  ten  families  are  not  to  be  found  iu 
the  town  that  have  been  born  in  it.  A  very  flourilhing  trade  is  carried 
en  in  this  place.  About  two  thoufand  four  hundred  hoglheadsof  tobacco 
are  infjiedcd  aiuiually  at  the  warehoufes ;  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Appa- 
matox  River,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  are  fome  of  the  beft  flour 
mills  in  the  flate. 

Great  crowds  were  alTembled  at  this  place,  as  I  pafled  through,  at- 
traded  to  it  by  the  horfe  races,  which  take  place  four  or  five  times  ia 
the  year.  Ilorfe  racing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  Virginia  ;  and  it  is 
carried  on  with  fpirit  in  different  parts  of  the  flate.  The  befl  bred 
horfes  which  they  have  are  imported  from  England  j  but  flill  fomc  of 
thofe  raifed  at  home  are  very  good.  They  ufually  run  for  purfes  made 
up  by  lubfcription.  The  only  particular  circumflance  in  their  mode 
of  carrying  on  their  races  in  Virginia  is,  that  they  always  run  to  the 
left;  the  horfes  are  commonly  rode  by  negro  boys,  fome  of  whom  are 
really  good  jockies. 

The  horfes  in  common  ufe  in  Virginia  are  all  of  a  light  defcription, 
chiefly  adapted  for  the  faddle ;  fome  of  them  are  handfome,  but  they 
are  for  the  mofl  part  fpoiled  by  the  falfe  gaits  which  t'ley  are  tauglit. 
The  Virginians  are  wretched  horfemen,  as  indeed  are  all  the  Ame- 
ricans I  ever  met  with,  excepting  fome  feu'  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York.  They  fit  with  their  toes  juft  under  the  horfc's  nofe,  their 
ftirrups  being  left  extremely  long,  and  the  faddle  put  about  three  or  four 
inches  forward  on  the  mane.  As  for  the  management  of  the  reins,  it  is 
§  what 
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\vhat  they  have  no  conception  of.  A  Lrot  is  odious  to  them,  and  tliey 
exprcis  the  utmoft  aftoiiifhinent  at  a  pcrfun  who  cari  like  that  iinealy 
gait,  as  they  c:i:l  it.  The  favoinitc  gaits  u'liitJi  all  their  horlls  arc  taught, 
ate  a  pace  an  J  a  ivrack.  In  the  firll,  the  luiinifll  moves  his  two  feet  on 
one  fide  at  the  fame  time,  an'l  p,cts  on  v/iih  a  fort  of  (liufrlinr^  motion, 
being  unahle  to  fpriiig  from  tlic  g'-ound  on  thefe  two  feet  as  in  a  trot. 
We  (hould  cal.  u.is  an  unnatural  gait,  as  none  of  our  horfes  would  ever 
niove  in  that  manner  without  a  rider;  but  the  Americans  iniifi;  upon  it 
that  it  is  otherwife,  becaufe  many  of  their  foals  pace  as  foon  as  born. 
Tlicfe  kin.l  of  horfes  are  called  "  natural  pacers,"  and  it'ii  a  matter  of 
the  iitmofl  difliculty  to  make  them  move  in  any  other  manner ;  hut  it 
is  not  one  horfe  in  five  hundred  that  would  pace  without  being  taught. 
In  the  wrack,  the  horfe  gallops  with  his  fore  feet,  and  tiots  with  thofc 
behind.  This  is  a  gait  equally  devoid  of  grace  with  the  other,  and 
equally  contiary  to  nature  ;  it  is  very  fatiguing  alfo  to  the  horfe ;  but 
the  Virginian  finds  it  more  conducive  to  his  eafe  than  a  fair  gallop,  and 
this  circumflance  baniflies  every  other  confideration. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bordering  upon  James  River, 
are  extremely  fond  of  an  entertainment  which  they  call  a  barbacue.  It 
confifts  in  a  large  party  meeting  together,  either  under  fome  trees,  or  in 
a  houfe,  to  partake  of  a  fiurgeon  or  pig  roafted  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
fort  of  hurdle,  over  a  flow  fire  j  this,  however,  is  an  entertainment 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and,  like  moil  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  it  generally  ends  in  intoxication. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  fituated  Immediately  below  the 
falls  of  James  River,  on  the  north  fide.  The  river  oppofite  to  the  town 
is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  crofled  by  means  of  two  bridges, 
which  are  feparated  by  an  ifland  that  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  ihc 
river.  The  bridge,  leading  from  the  fouth  fliore  to  the  ifland,  is 
built  upon  fifteen  large  flat  bottomed  boats,  kept  fliationary  i  ■. 
the  river  by  flrong  chains  and  anchors.  I'he  bows  of  them,  which 
arc  very  fliarp,  are  put  againfl  the  llream,  and  fore,  and  aft  there  is  a 
flrong  beam,  upon  which  the  piers  of  the  bridge  rcfl:.  Between  the 
ifland  and  the  town,  the  water  being  fljallower,  the  bridge  is  built  upon 
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piers  fcrnstd  of  Iquarc  cafemcriiS  of  logs  filled  with  floncs.  To  this 
thtrc  is  no  railing,  and  the  boards  with  which  it  is  covered  arc  fo  loofc, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  a  horfe  acrofs  it  that  is  not  accuftomcd  to  it. 
'J  he  bridges  thrown  acrofs  this  river,  oppoJlte  the  town,  have  repeat- 
edly been  carried  away  ;  it  is  thought  idle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pcncc  of  a  better  one  than  what  exifts  at  prefent.  The  ftrongefl  ftone 
bridge  could  hardly  refift  the  bodies  of  ice  that  are  hurried  down  the 
iails  by  the  tlc-ods  on  the   breaking  up  of  a  fcvere  winter. 

Though  the  houfes  in  Richmond  are  not  more  than  fcvcn  hundred 
in  number,  yi.t  they  extend  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  along  the  hanks 
of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  is  built  clcfe  to  the  water,  and  oppofite  to  it  lies  the  (hipping; 
this  h  connedtcd  with  the  upper  town  by  a  long  ftrect,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  removed  from  the 
banks.  The  fituation  of  the  upper  town  is  very  pleafing;  it  flands  on 
an  elevated  fpot,  and  commands  a  fine  profped  of  tlie  fiills  of  the  ri;'er, 
and  of  the  adjacent  country  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  beH:  houfes  (land 
here,  and  alfo  the  capitol  or  ilatehoufe.  From  the  oppofte  fide  of  the 
river  this  building  appears  extremely  well,  as  its  defecls  cannot  be  ob- 
ferved  at  that  diflance,  but  on  a  clofer  infpedion  it  proves  to  be  a  clumfy 
ill  fhapen  pile.  The  original  plan  was  fent  over  from  France  by  Mr. 
Jcfferlbn,  and  had  great  merit ;  but  his  ingenious  countrymen  thought 
they  could  improve  it,  and  to  do  fo  placed  v/hat  was  intended  for  the 
attic  fiery,  in  the  plan,  at  the  bottom,  and  put  the  columns  on  the  top 
of  it.  In  many  other  refpects,  like  wife,  the  plan  was  inverted.  This 
building  is  finilhed  entirely  with  red  brick  j  even  the  columns  them- 
felves  are  formed  of  brick  -,  but  to  make  them  appear  like  flone,  they 
have  been  partially  whitened  with  common  whitewadi.  The  infide  of 
the  building  is  but  very  little  better  than  its  exterior  part.  The 
principal  room  is  for  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  this  is  ufed  alfo 
for  divine  fervice,  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  church  in  the  town. 
The  veftibule  is  circular,  and  very  dark ;  it  is  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
Oatue  of  General  Walhington,  executed  by  an  eminent  artift  in  France, 
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wliich  arrived  vvlills  I  was  in  the  town.  Ugly  an;!  ill  contrived  as  this 
building  is,  a  (Inuiger  muil  not  attempt  to  fiad  fiiidt  with  any  part  of  it, 
ior  it  ic  looiced  upon  by  the  Inhabitants  as  a  moil  elegant  fiibiic. 

The  falls  in  the  river,  or  the  rapids,  as  they  iLould  be  called,  extend  fix 
miles  .above  the  city,  in  the  courfe  of  which  there  is  a  defcent  of  about 
eighty  feet.  T!ic  river  is  here  full  of  large  rocks,  and  the  v/ater  rul'hcs 
over  thein  in  fome  places  with  great  impetuofity.  A  canal  is  completed 
at  the  north  fide  of  thefe  falls,  which  renders  the  navigation  complete 
from  Richmond  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  particular  times  of  the 
year,  boats  with  light  burthens  can  proceed  flill  higher  up.  Iii  the 
river,  oppofite  the  town,  are  no  more  than  Ccvcn  feet  water,  but  ten 
miles  lower  down  about  twelve  feet.  Moll:  of  the  \wlTels  trading 
to  Richmond  unlade  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes  at  tiiis  place 
into  river  craft,  and  then  proceed  up  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on 
liere  chiefly  by  foreigners,  as  the  Virginians  have  but  little  inclination 
for  it,  and  are  too  fond  of  amufement  to  purfue  It  with  much  fuccefs. 

Richmond  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom 
ire  ilaves.  Amongft  the  freemen  are  numbers  of  lawyers,  who,  with  the 
otHcers  of  the  Hate  government,  and  feveral  that  live  retired  on  their 
fortunes,  refide  in  the  upper  town;  the  other  part  is  inhabited  principally 
by  the  traders. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  of  the  fiime  fize  in  the  world  is  there  more  gam- 
bling going  forward  than  in  Richmond.  I  had  fcarcely  alighted  from 
my  horfe  at  the  tavern,  when  the  landlord  came  to  afk  what  game  I 
was  moft  partial  to,  as  in  fuch  a  room  there  was  a  faro  table,  in  another 
a  hazard  table,  in  a  third  a  billiard  table,  to  any  one  of  which  he  was 
ready  to  conduill:  me.  Not  the  fmallell  fccrecy  is  employed  in  keeping 
thele  tables;  they  arc  always  crowded  with  people,  and  the  doors  of  the 
apartment  are  only  fluit  to  prevent  the  rabble  from  coming  in.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in  that  part 
cf  Maryland  next  to  it,  there  is  fcarcely  a  petty  tavern  v/ithout  a  billiard 
room,  and  this  is  always  full  of  a  fet  of  idle  low  lived  fellows,  drinking 
fpirits  or  playing  cards,  if  not  engaged  at  the  table.  Cockfight- 
ing  is  alfo  another  favourite  diverfion ;  it  is  chiefly,  however,  the  lov/er 
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cbfs  of  people  tliat  partake  of  thefc  nmiircmcnts  at  the  t.ivcrns;  in  pri- 
vate there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  gambling-  in  Virginia  as  in  any  other  part 
of  America.  The  circumflance  of  havinf*  the  taverns  thus  infefled  bv 
iuch  a  fet  of  people  renders  travellin;;  extremely  unplcaliint.  Many 
times  I  liave  been  forced  to  procecil  much  tartlier  in  a  day  than  I  have 
wilhcd,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fcenes  of  riotinrr  and  quarrelling  that  I  have 
met  with  at  the  taverns,  which  it  is  iiiipoffible  to  cfcape  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  fame  houfe  Vv'herc  they  are  carried  on,  for  every  apartment 
is  confidered  as  common,  and  that  room  in  which  a  llranger  fits  down 
is  fiire  to  be  the  mofl:  frequented. 

Whenever  thefe  people  come  to  blows,  they  fight  jull  like  wild  hearts, 
biting,  kicking,  and  endeavouring  to  tear  each  other's  eyes  out  with  their 
nails.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  thofe  who  have  loll 
an  eye  in  a  combat,  and  there  are  men  who  pride  themfelves  upon  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  canfcoop  one  out.  This  is  called  gouging. 
To  perform  the  horrid  operation,  the  combatant  twifts  his  forefingers  in 
the  fide  locks  of  his  adverfary's  hair,  and  then  applies  his  thumbs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye ,  to  force  it  out  of  the  focket.  If  ever  there  is  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  neither  of  thofe  engaged  lofes  an  eye,  their  faces  are  how- 
ever generally  cut  in  a  fliocking  manner  with  the  thumb  nails,  in  the 
many  attempts  which  are  made  at  gouging.  But  what  is  worfe  than  all, 
thefe  wretches  in  their  combat  endeavour  to  their  utmoft  to  tear  out  each 
other's  tellicles.  Four  or  five  inflances  came  within  my  own  obfervation, 
as  I  pafled  through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  men  being  confined  in 
their  beds  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  received  of  this  nature  in  a 
fight.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  I  have  been  credibly  allured,  that 
the  people  are  flill  more  depraved  in  this  refped  than  in  Virginia,  and  that 
in  fome  particular  parts  of  thefe  fi:ates,  every  third  or  fourth  man  appears 
with  one  eye. 
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Moiukello,  May. 

TTAVING  (laid  at  Richmond  fomewhat  longer  than  a  week,  which 
I  found  abtblutely  neceflaiy,  if  it  had  only  been  to  recruic  the 
ftrength  of  my  horfes,  that  had  been  half  ftarved  in  coming  from  Nor- 
folk, I  proceeded  in  a  north-wefterly  diredtion  towards  the  South-weft  or 
Green  Mountains. 

The  country  about  Richmond  is  fandy,  but  not  fo  much  fo,  nor  as 
flat  as  on  the  fouth  lidc  of  James  River  towards  the  fca.  It  now 
wore  a  moft  plcafing  afpcdh  The  firft  week  in  May  had  arrived;  the 
trees  had  obtained  a  confiderable  part  of  their  foliage,  and  the  air  in  the 
woods  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrant  fmell  of  nunibcrlefs  flowers  and 
flowering  flirubs,  which  fprang  up  on  all  {ides.  The  muiic  of  the  birds 
was  alfo  delightful.  It  is  thought  that  in  Virginia  the  finging  birds  are 
finer  than  what  are  to  be  met  with  on  any  other  part  of  the  continent, 
as  the  climate  is  more  congenial  to  them,  being  neither  fo  intenfely  hot 
in  fummer  as  that  of  the  Carolinas,  nor  fo  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  the 
more  northern  ftates.  The  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  or  Virginian 
nightingale  are  in  particular  moft  melodious.  This  bird  is  of  the  co- 
lour 
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lour  ainl  about  the  lizc  of  a  tliriilli,  but  more  ll  ndcr,  it  itni*t:itcs  tlic 
fong  of  evciy  other  bird,  but  with  incrcafcd  llrcngth  and  hvcotiic'lri.  'flic 
bird  whofe  long  it  mocks  generally  flics  away,  as  if  confcious  of  boin;' 
cxci'llcd  by  the  other,  and  dilTatisficd  with  its  own  power?.  It  is  a  re- 
mark, JKnvcver,  made  by  Catclby,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  very  julb 
one,  that  the  birds  in  America  arc  much  inferior  to  thofc  In  Europe  in 
the  melody  of  their  notes,  but  that  they  are  fuperio/  in  point  of  pb'.nnige. 
I  know  of  no  American  bird  that  has  tlie  rich  mellow  note  of  our  black- 
bird, the  fprightly  note  of  the  /icy-lark,  or  the  fwect  and  plaintive  one 
of  the  nightingale. 

After  having  liftencd  to  the  mocking  bird,  there  Is  no  novelty  in  hear- 
ing the  fong  of  any  other  bird  in  the  country ;  and  indeed  their  fongs  arc 
for  the  moil  p.irt  but  very  fimple  in  themfelves,  though  combined  they 
are  plcafing. 

The  moft  remarkable  for  their  plumage  of  thofe  commonly  met  with 
are,  the  blue  bird  and  the  red  bird.  The  firft  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lin- 
net ;  its  back,  head,  and  wings  are  of  dark  yet  bright  blue;  when  tiying 
the  phanage  appears  to  the  greatefl  advant-.ge.  The  red  bird  is  larger 
than  a  fl^y  lark,  though  fmaller  than  a  thrulh ;  it  is  of  a  vermilion  co- 
lour, and  has  a  fmall  tuft  on  its  head.  A  few  humming  birds  make  their 
appearance  in  fummer,  but  their  plumage  is  not  io  beautiful  as  thofc 
found  more  to  the  I'outhward. 

Of  the  other  common  birds  there  are  but  few  worth  notice.  Doves 
and  quails,  or  partridges  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  afford  good  diver- 
fion  for  the  fportfman.  Thefe  laft  birds  in  their  habits  are  exadly  iimi- 
lar  to  European  partridges,  excepting  that  they  alight  fometimes  upon 
trees ;  their  fize  is  that  of  the  quail,  but  they  are  neither  the  fame  as 
the  Englilh  quail  or  the  Englifli  partridge.  It  is  the  fame  with  many 
other  birds,  as  jays,  robins,  larks,  phealants,  5cc.  which  were  called  by 
the  Englifli  fettlers  after  the  birds  of  the  fame  name  in  England,  becaufe 
they  bore  fome  refemblance  to  them,  though  in  fad:  they  are  materially 
different.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  fouthward,  are  great 
numbers  of  large  birds,  called  turkey  buzzards,  which,  when  mounted 
ftloft  on  the  wing,  look  like  eagles.     In  Carolina  there  is  a  law  prohibit- 
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inp'  tlic  killing  thcfc  biriis,  as  they  Iced  upon  putrid  carcar^s,  nnd  thorc- 
forc  contribate  to  keep  the  ;ur  vvholclbme.  There  Is  oiily  o:v.-  bird  more 
vvliich  I  (hall  mention,  the  vvhippcr-will,  or  whip-poor-will,  as  it  i,> 
fomctimcs  called,  from  the  plaintive  nolle  that  It  makes ;  to  my  e.ir  it 
foiuidcd  wyp-6-Il.  It  begins  to  make  this  nolic,  wlucli  is  heard  a  grwat 
way  ofl",  about  dufk,  and  continues  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
nigb.t.  This  bird  is  fo  very  wary,  and  fo  few  inftanccs  have  occurred  of 
its  being  feen,  much  Icfs  taken,  that  many  have  iinagined  the  iioifc  doct 
not  proceed  from  a  bird,  but  from  a  frog,  efpccially  as  it  is  heard  moft  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbour!.  )od  of  low  ground; . 

The  frogs  in  America,  it  mufl  here  be  obfcrved,  make  a  mod;  fingular 
noife,  fome  of  them  abfolutely  whifthng,  whilft  others  croak  fo  loudly, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell  whether  the  found  proceeds  from  a  calf 
or  a  frog:  I  have  more  than  once  been  deceived  by  the  noife  w^hcn 
walking  in  a  meadow.  Thefe  lafl  frog.,  are  called  bull  frogs;  they  moflly 
keep  in  pairs,  and  are  never  found  but  wdicre  there  is  good  water;  their 
bodies  are  from  four  to  {even  inches  long,  and  their  legs  are  in  propor- 
tion ;  they  are  extremely  atftive,  and  take  prodigious  leaps. 

The  firft:  town  I  reached  on  goin?  towards  the  mountains  was  Co- 
lumbia,  or  Point  of  Fork,  as  it  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
fituated  about  fixty  miles  above  Richmond,  at  the  confluence  of  Rivanna 
and  Fluvanna  rivers,  which  united  form  James  River.  This  is  a  flou- 
rifliing  little  place,  containing  about  forty  houfes,  and  a  warehoufe  for 
the  infpedion  of  tobacco.  On  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
juil  oppofite  to  the  town,  is  the  magazine  of  the  ftate,  in  which  are  kept 
twelve  thoufmd  Hand  of  arms,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  powder.  The 
low  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  in  this  neighbourhood  are  extremely 
valuable. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Green  Springs,  about  twenty  miles  farther  on, 
the  road  runs  almoft  u  holly  through  a  pine  forcH",  and  is  very  lonely. 
Night  came  on  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  it,  and,  as  very  co.nmcnly 
happens  with  travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  foon  loll  my  way.  A 
h"ght,  however,  feen  through  the  trees,  feemed  to  inJicai  ■  that  a  houfe 
was  jiot  far  off;  my  fervant  eagerly  rode  up  to  it,  but  the  poor  fellow's 
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conftcrnation  was  great  indeed  when  he  obferved  i*  .."ing  from  him, 
prelciUly  coming  back,  and  then  with  fwiftncfs  depa  i^^j,  r.^aiii  i'lto  the 
wood'j.  I  was  at  a  lofs  for  a  time  niyfclf  to  accoui^t  ior  the  appearance, 
but  after  jirotceding  a  little  farther,  I  obferved  the  fame  fort  of  light  ia 
many  other  phictj-,  and  difmounting  from  my  horfc  to  examine  a  bufli 
where  one  of  thefe  fparks  appeared  to  have  fallen,  I  found  it  proceeded 
from  the  fire  fly.  As  the  fummcr  came  on,  thefe  flies  appeared  every 
night:  after  a  light  fliower  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  fecn  the  woods 
fparkling  with  them  in  every  quarter.  The  light  is  emitted  from  the 
tail,  and  the  animal  has  the  power  of  emitting  it  or  not  at  plcafurc. 

After  wandering  about  till  it  was  near  eleven  o'clock,  a  plantation  at 
Lift  appeared,  and  having  got  frcfh  information  refpeding  the  road  from 
the  negroes  in  the  quarter,  who  generally  fit  up  half  the  night,  and  over 
a  fire  in  all  feafons,  I  again  fet  out  for  the  Green  Springs.  Witli  fome 
ditT.culty  I  at  laft  found  the  way,  and  arrived  there  about  midnight. 
The  hour  was  fo  unfcafonable,  that  the  people  at  the  tavern  were  very 
unwilling  to  open  their  doors  j  pnd  it  was  not  till  I  had  related  the  hif- 
tory  of  my  adventures  from  the  laft  ilage  two  or  three  times  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  in.  At  laft  a  tall  fellow  in  his  (hirt 
came  grumbling  to  the  door,  and  told  me  I  might  come  in  if  I  would. 
I  had  now  a  parley  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  perfuade  him  to 
give  me  feme  corn  for  my  horfcs,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do; 
but  at  laft  he  complied,  though  much  againft  his  inclination,  and  un- 
locked the  {table  door.  Returning  to  the  houfe,  I  was  fliewn  into  a 
room  about  ten  feet  fquare,  in  which  were  two  filthy  beds  fwarming 
with  bugs ;  the  ceiling  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  walls  admitted 
light  in  various  places  i  it  was  a  happy  circumftance,  however,  that  thefe 
apertures  were  in  the  wall,  for  the  window  of  the  apartment  was  infuf- 
ficlent  in  itfelf  to  admit  either  light  or  frefh  air.  Here  I  would  fain 
have  got  fomething  to  eat,  if  poflible,  but  not  even  fo  much  as  a  piece 
of  bread  was  to  be  had;  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  feldom 
think  of  keeping  bread  ready  made,  but  juft  prepare  fufficient  for  the 
meal  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  and  then  ferve  it  hot.  Un- 
able therefore  to  procure  any  fooJ,  and  fatigued  with  a  long  journey 
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during  ?.  parching  day,  I  tlircw  myfclf  down  on  one  of  the  beds  in  my 
clothes,  and  enjoyed  n  nrofound  ivpofe,  notwithruiiKling  the  repeated  on- 
fets  of  the  bu^";  and  other  vermin  with  whijh  I  was  moleflcd. 

Befides  the  tavern  and  the  quarters  of  the  flaves,  there  is  but  one 
inorc  buikiing  at  this  place.  This  is  a  large  farm  houfe,  wlicre 
|xople  that  refort  to  the  fprings  arc  accommodated  with  lodgings, 
about  US  good  as  thofe  at  the  tavern.  Thefe  habitations  lland  in  the 
center  of  a  cleared  fpotof  land  of  about  fifty  acres,  furrounded  entirely  with 
wood.  The  fprings  are  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  flopc,  which  begins  at  the  houfes,  and  are  covered  with  a  few  boards, 
merely  to  keep  the  leaves  from  falling  in.  The  waters  arc  chalybeate, 
and  arc  drank  chiefly  by  perfons  from  the  low  country,  whofe  conflitu- 
tions  have  been  relaxed  by  the  heats  of  fummer. 

Having   breakfi\fl:ed  in  the  morning  at  this  mifera!>le  little  place,  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  up  the  South-well:  Mountain.     In    the  courfe 
of  this  day's  ride  I  obferved  a  great  number  of  I'nakes,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  come  forth  fnun  tiicir  holes.     I  killed   a   black  one,    that 
I  found  fleeping,   fliretched  acrofs  the  road  j  it  was  five  feet   in  length. 
The  black  fnakc  is   more  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  in  this 
part  of  America,  and  is  ulually  from  four  to  fix  feet  in   length.     In 
proportion  to   the  length  it  is  extremely  flendcr ;  the  back  is  perfeflly 
black,  the  belly  lead  colour,  inclining  to  v/hite  towards  the  throat.     The 
bite  of  this  fnake  is  not  poifonous,  and   the  people  in  that  country  are 
not  generally    inclined  to  kill  it,    from    its    great  utility  in  dertroying 
rats  and  mice.     It  is  wonderfully  fond  of  milk,  and  is  frequently  found 
in  the  dairies,  which  in  Virginia  are  for  the  mofi;  part  in  lov/  fituations, 
like  cellars,  as  the  milk  could  not  othcrwife  be  kept  fwect  for  two  hours 
together  in  fummer  time.    The  black  hiake,  at  the  time  of  copulation,  im- 
mediately purfues  any  perfon  who  comes  in  fight,  and  Vv-iih  fuch  fwiftnefs, 
that   the    bed    runner  cannot  efcapc    from    him    upon    even    ground. 
Many  otlicr  forts  of  harmlefs  fiiakes  are  found  here,  feme  of  vvliich  are 
beautifully  variegated,  as  the  garter,  the  riobon,  the  blueilh  green  fiiakc, 
&c.  6cc.     Of  the  venomous   kind,  the   mofl  comn.on  are  tlie  rattle 
fnake,  and  the  copper  or  moccalTin  fnake.     The  former  Is  found  chiefly  on 
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the  mountains;  but  altliough  frequently  met  with,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
people  are  bitten  by  it;  fcarcely  a  fummer,   however,  piHcs  over  with- 
out   feveral  being  bit  by  the  copper  fnake.     Tlie  poilbn    cf  the  latter 
is  not  lb  fubtilc  as  tliat  of  the  rattle  fnake,  but  it  is  very  injurious,  and  if 
not  attended  to  in.  time,   death  will  certainly  enfue.     The  rattle  fnake  is 
very  dull,  ar,d   never  attacks  a  perfon   that    does   not  molcll;  him  ;  but, 
at  the  lame  time,  be  Vv'ill  not  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  any  one  ;  be- 
fore he  bites,   he  always  gives  notice  by  Awaking  his  rattles,  fo  that  a 
perfon  that  hears   them  can   readily  get  out  of  his  way.     The   copper 
fnake,  on  the  contrary,   is  more   aiilive  and  treacherous,  and,  it  is  fiid, 
will  abfolutcly  put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  a  perfon  to  bite  him.     Snakes 
are  "neither  fo  nunierous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in  the  fou- 
thcrn  llatcs.     Ilorfes,  cows,  dogs,  and  fowl  feem  to  have  an  innate  fenfe 
of  the  danger  they  are  expofed  to  from  thefe  poifonous  reptiles,  and  will 
fhcw  evident  fymptoms  of  fear  on  approaching  near  them,  akhougli  th.cy 
are  dead  ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  hogs,  fo  far  from  being  afraid  of  them, 
purfuc  and  devour  them  with  the  greateft  avidity,  totally  regardlefs  uf 
their  bites.     It  is  fuppofed  that  the  great  quantity  of  fat,  with  which  they 
are   funiilhcd,  prevents  the  poilon  from  operating  on  their  bodies  as  on 
thofe  of  other  animals.     Hog's  lard,  it  might  therefore  reafonably  be 
conjc(!l:ured,  would  be  a  good  remedy  foi  :he  bite  of  a  fnake ;  however, 
I  never  heard  of  its  being  tried ;  the  people  generally  apply  herbs  to  the 
v/uund,  the  fpccific  qualities  of  whicli  are   well  known.     It  is  a  re- 
markable inflance  of  the  bounty  of  providence,  that  in  all  thole  parts  of 
the  country  where  thefe  venomous  reptiles  abound,   thofe  herbs  which 
are   the   mod  certain  antidote  to  the  poifon  are  found  in  the   greatefi 
plenty. 

The  South-weft  Mountaii^s  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
are  the  firft  which  you  come  to  on  going  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaiL  in  Virginia.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  lofty,  and  ought  indeed 
rather  to  be  cabled  hills  than  mountains ;  they  are  not  feen  till  you  come 
withiii  a  very  few  miles  of  them,  and  the  afcent  is  fo  gradual,  that  you 
get  upon  their  top  almuft  without  perceiving  it. 

The  foil  here  changes  to  a  deep  argillaceous  earth,  particularly 
well   fuited   to    the   culture  of  fmall   grain  and  clover,  and  produces 
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abundant  crops.  As  this  eartli,  however,  does  not  abforb  the  water  very 
quickly,  the  farmer  is  expofed  to  great  lolles  from  heavy  falls  of  rain ; 
the  feed  is  liable  to  be  waflied  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  fonietimes  it 
is  found  neceffary  to  fow  a  field  two  or  three  different  tinier:  before  it 
becomes  green  ;  and  if  grci.t  care  be  not  taken  to  guard  fuch  fields  as  lie 
on  a  declivity  by  proper  trenches,  the  crops  are  fomctimes  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity  ;  indeed,  very  often,  notwith- 
flanding  the  utmoll  precautions,  the  water  departs  from  its  ufual  chan- 
nel, and  fwecps  away  all  before  it.  After  heavy  torrents  of  rain  I  have 
frequently  feen  all  the  negroes  in  a  farm  difpatched  with  hojs  and  fpades 
to  different  fields,  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  water,  in  cafe  it 
fliould  take  an  improper  dircdlion.  On  the  fides  of  the  niountaiii,  where 
the  ground  has  been  worn  oat  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  left 
wade,  and  the  water  has  been  fuffered  to  run  in  the  fame  channel  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  depth  of  the  ravines  or  gullies, 
as  they  are  called,  which  It  has  formed.  They  are  jufl;  like  fo  many  pre- 
cipices, and  are  infurmountable  barriers  to  the  paffige  from  one  fide  of 
the  mountain  to  the  otiicr. 

Notwithflanding  fuch  difad\'antages,  however,  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  mountains  is  far  more  populous  than  that 
which  lies  towards  Richmond  j  and  there  are  many  perfons  that  even 
confider  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  United  States.  All  the  produdions 
of  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  may  be  had  here,  at  the  fime  time  that 
tlie  heat  is  never  found  to  be  fo  oporefilvc  ;  for  in  the  hotteil  months  in 
the  year  there  is  a  freflincfs  and  clallicity  in  the  air  unknown  in  the  low 
country.  The  exTremes  cf  lijit  and  cold  are  found  to  be  90"  and  60' 
above  cipl\er,  but  it  is  not  ofu-n  that  the  thennoincter  riles  above  84*, 
and  the  winters  are  I'o  mild  in  general,  that  it  Is  a  very  rare  ciixumftance 
for  the  fnow  to  lie  for  three  diys  Together  upon  the  ground. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  alio  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  have  in  confequencc  a  healthy  ruddy 
appearance.  The  female  pait  of  the  peafantry  in  particular  is  totally 
different  from  that  in  the  low  country.  Inftead  of  the  pale,  fickly,  de- 
bilitated 
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bilitdtcd  beings,  whon*  you  meet  with  there,  you  find  amongft  thefe 
mountains  many  a  one  that  would  be  a  fit  fubjedl  to  be  painted  for  a 
I  avinia.  It  is  really  delightful  to  behold  the  groups  of  females, 
aiTembled  here,  at  times,  to  gather  the  cherries  and  other  fruits  which 
grow  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  almoft  every 
habitation.  Their  iTiapes  and  complexions  are  charming;  and  the  care- 
lefTnefs  of  their  drefles,  which  confifb  of  little  more,  in  common,  than  a 
fimple  bodice  and  petticoat,  makes  them  appear  even  ftill  more  en- 

The  common  people  in  this  neighbourhood  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  a  more  frank  and  open  difpofition,  more  inclined  to  hofpitality, 
and  to  live  more  contentedly  on  what  they  poflefled,  than  the  people  of 
the  fame  clafs  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  I  paffed  through. 
From  being  able,  Iiowcvcr,  to  procure  the  necellaries  of  life  upon  very 
cafv  terms,  thev  are  rather  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  inchned  to  difli- 
pation.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  meet 
with  a  man  who  does  not  begin  the  day  with  taking  one,  two,  or  more 
drams  as  toon  as  he  rifes.  Brandy  is  the  liquor  which  they  principally 
ufe,  and  having  the  greateft  abundance  of  peaches,  the"  aiake  it  at  a 
very  trifling  cxpcjicc.  There  is  hardly  a  hoiife  to  be  found  with  two 
rooms  in  it,  but  where  the  inhabitants  have  a  llill.  The  females  do  not 
fall  into  the  habit  of  intoxication  like  the  men,  but  in  other  refpecfls 
they  arc  equally  difpoied  to  plcafure,  and  their  morals  are  in  like 
manner  relaxed. 

Along  thclc  movintains  live  fevcral  gentlemen  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty, who  farm  their  own  cftatcs,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia; 
among  the  number  is  Mr.  Jetferfou  *,  from  whofc  feat  I  date  this  letter. 
His  houfe  is  about  three  miles  diilant  from  Charlottcfville  and  two  from 
Milton,  which  is  on  the  bead  waters  of  Rivanna  River.  It  is  moft  Angu- 
larly fuaatcd,  being  built  upon  the  top  of  a  fmall  mountain,  the  apex  of 
which  has  been  cut  off,  fo  as  to  leave  an  area  of  about  an  acre  and  half.  At 
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prefent  it  is  in  an  unfinished  ftate  -,  but  if  carried  on  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down,  it  will  be  one  of  tiie  molt  elegant  private  habita- 
tions in  the  United  States.  A  lar^^e  apartment  is  laid  out  for  a  library 
and  mufeum,  meant  to  extend  the  entire  breadth  of  the  houfe,  the 
windows  of  which  are  to  open  into  an  extcnfive  green  houfe  and  aviary. 
In  the  center  is  another  very  fpacious  apartment,  of  an  ui.T:agon  form, 
reaching  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  houfe,  the  large  folding 
glafs  doors  of  which,  at  each  end,  open  under  a  portico.  An  apartment 
like  this,  extending  from  front  to  back,  is  very  common  in  a  Virginian 
houfe;  it  is  called  the  faloon,  and  during  fummer  is  the  one  gene- 
rally preferred  by  the  family,  on  account  of  its  being  more  airy  and  fpa- 
cious than  any  other.  The  houfe  commands  a  magnificent  profpedl  on 
one  fide  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains  for  nearly  forty  miles,  and  on 
the  oppofite  one,  of  the  low  country,  in  appearance  like  an  extended 
heath  covered  with  trees,  the  tope  -'lone  of  which  arc  vifible.  The  miits 
and  vapours  arifing  from  the  low  grounds  give  a  continual  variety  to  the 
fcene.  The  mountain  whereon  the  houfe  ftands  is  tluckly  wooded  on 
one  fide,  and  walks  are  carried  round  it,  with  different  degrees  of  obli- 
quity, running  into  each  other.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  the  garden  and  a 
large  vineyard,  that  produces  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  ncir^hbourhood  to  luring  tlie 
manufadlure  of  wine  to  perfection;  none  of  ti.tm  however  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  wifh  of  the  parties-.  A  fet  of  gentlemen  once  went  to  the 
expence  even  of  getting  fi^' Itai  a 'iS  over  for  the  purpofc,  but  tlie  vines 
which  the  Italians  found  grovvi:  g  *  crc  were  different,  as  well  as  the  foil, 
from  what  they  had  been  in  tl^-  habit  of  cultivating,  and  they  were  not 
much  more  fuccefsful  iii  H:e  hufme^s  tluui  tli-  pec^plc  of  tiic  country. 
We  muft  not,  however,  from  hence  conclude  that  good  wine  can  never 
be  manufactured  upon  thefe  mountain i.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vines, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  vary  as  much  in  diffc-  ent  parts  of 
Europe  as  the  foil  in  one  country  differs  from  tliat  in  another.  It 
will  require  foine  time,  therefore,  and  different  experiments,  to  afccr- 
tain  the  particular  kind  of  vine,  and  the  mode  cf  cultivating  it,  bell- 
adapted 
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adapted  to  the  ibil  of  tl'sfc  mountains.  This,  however,  having  been 
once  alccrtain^d,  there  is  every  reafon  to  luppofe  that  the  grape  may 
be  cultivated  to  the  greateft  perfection,  as  the  dimatc  is  as  favourable 
for  the  purpofe  as  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  By  experiments  ah» 
It  is  bv  no  means  improbable,  that  they  vv  ill  in  proccfs  of  time  learn  the 
beft  method  of  converting  the  juice  of  ilie  fruit  into  wine. 
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Of  the  Country  bct%vecn  the  South-wejl  and  Bhw  Mountahis. — Copper 
and  Iron  Mines. — Lynchhiirgh. — Neiv  London. — Armoury  here. — 
Defcripticn  cf  the  Road  over  the  Bhic  Mountains. — Peaks  of  Otter, 
highe/i  of  the  Mountains.— Suppofed  Height. — Much  o^-er-rated. — 
German  Settkrs  numerous  beyond  the  Blue  Mountahis. — lingular  Contraji 
between  the  Country  and  the  Inhabitants  on  each  Side  of  the  Mountains. 
—Of  the  fVeevii. — Of  the  Hejjian  Fly. — Bottetourt  County. — Its 
Soil.  —  Salubrity  of  the  Climate.  —  Medicinal  Springs  here. — Much 
frequented. 

Fincafllc,  May. 

'TpITE  country  between  the  South-weft  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
is  very  fertile,  and  it  is  much  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the 
lower  p.u-ts  of  Virginia.  The  climate  is  good,  and  the  people  have  a 
healthy  and  robuft  appearance.  Several  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per have  been  difcovered  htre,  for  the  working  of  fome  of  which  woiks 
have  been  eftablidiedi  but  till  the  country  becomes  more  populous  it 
cannot  be  expcded  that  they  will  be  carried  on  with  nmch  fpirit. 

Having  crolTed  the  South- weft  Mountains,  I  paffed  along  through  this 
county  to  Lynchburgh,  a  tov/n  fituated  on  the  fouth  ilda  of  Muvanna 
River,  op.e  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Richmond.  This  town  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  houfes,  and  a  warehoufe  for  the  infpedion  of 
tobacco,  where  about  two  thouland  hogOie.ids  are  annually  inlpeilied. 
3  It 
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It  has  been  built  entirely  within  the  lafl:  fifteen  years,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
crealing,  from  its  advantageous  fituation  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  adjacent  country.  The  boats,  in  which  the  produce  is  conveyed 
down  the  river,  are  from  forty  -  eight  to  fifty  -  four  feet  long,  but 
very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  Three  men  are  fufficient 
to  navigate  one  of  thefe  boats,  and  they  can  go  to  Richmond  and  back 
again  in  ten  days.  They  fall  down  with  the  flrcam,  but  work  their  way 
back  again  with  polos.  The  cargo  carried  in  thefe  boats  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  which  varies  very 
much.  When  I  paffed  it  to  Lynchburgh,  there  was  no  difliculty  in  rid- 
iiig  acrofs,  yet  when  I  got  upon  the  oppofite  banks  I  obferved  great 
quantities  of  weeds  hanging  upon  the  trees,  confiderably  above  my  head 
though  on  horfeback,  evidently  left  there  by  a  flood.  This  flood  hap- 
pened in  the  preceding  September,  when  the  waters  rofe  fifteen  feet 
above  their  ufual  level. 

A  few  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  towards  the  Blue  Mountains,  is 
a  fmall  town  called  New  London,  in  which  there  is  a  magazine, 
and  alfo  an  armoury,  erecfled  during  the  war.  About  fifteen  men  were 
here  employed,  as  I  paffed  through,  repairing  old  arms  and  furbith- 
ing  up  others  j  and  Indeed,  from  the  flovenly  manner  in  which  they  keep 
their  arms,  I  ihould  imagine  that  the  fame  number  mufl:  be  conllantly 
employed  all  the  year  round.  At  one  end  of  the  room  lay  the  mufquets, 
to  the  amount  of  about  five  thoufand,  all  together  in  a  large  heap, 
and  at  the  oppofite  ena  luy  a  pile  of  leaHiern  accoutrements,  abfolutely 
rotting  for  want  of  common  attention.  All  the  armouries  throughout 
the  United  States  are  kept  much  in  the  fame  fl:vle. 

Between  this  place  and  the  Bl'c  Mountains  the  country  is  rough  and 
hilly,  and  but  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  few  inhabitants,  however, 
met  with  here  are  uncommonly  robufl:  and  tall;  it  is  rare  to  fee  a 
man  amongft  tliem  who  is  not  fix  feet  high.  Thefe  people  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority  in  point  of  bodily  flrcngth 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country.  A  fimilar  race  of  men  is  found 
all  along  the  Blue  Mountains. 
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The  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  covered  with  large  trees  to  the  very  fum- 
mit;  ibnie  of  the  mountains  are  rugged  and  extremely  ftony,  others  are 
not  ib,  and  on  thele  laft:  the  foil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  only 
in  particular  places  that  this  ridge  of  mountains  can  be  croflcd,  and 
at  ibii^ie  of  the  gaps  die  afcent  is  ftcep  and  dilhcult;  but  at  the  place 
where  I  crollcd  it,  w\ich  was  near  the  Peak  of  Otter,  on  the  fouth 
Jidc,  inucad  of  one  peat  mountain  to  pafs  over,  as  might  be  imagined 
frum  an  inipeclion  of  the  map,  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  fmall  hills,  x'-Siw^ 
impcrccptih!}'  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  you  get  upon  the  top  of  the 
ridw  bcibre  vou  are  aware  of  it. 

The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  the  highefl  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and, 
mcafared  from  their  bafes,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  lofty  than  anv  others 
in  North  America.  According  to  Mr.  Jefter(^)n,  whofe  authority  has 
I  een  quoted  nearly  by  every  perfon  that  has  written  on  the  fubjecfl  fince 
die  publication  of  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  the  principal  peak  is  about  four 
thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height  i  but  it  mult  be  obferved,  that 
i\Ir.  JefFeribn  does  not  fay  that  a<'.  meafured  the  height  himfelfj  on  the 
contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  America 
has  never  yet  been  afccrtaincd  with  any  degree  of  exadtnefs  -,  it  is  only 
from  certain  data,  from  which  he  fays  a  tolerable  conjedure  may  be 
formed,  that  he  fuppcfes  this  to  be  the  height  of  the  loftiell:  peak.  Po- 
fitively  to  aflert  that  this  peak  is  not  fo  high,  without  having  meafured 
it  in  any  manner,  would  be  abfurd ;  as  I  did  not  meafure  it,  I  do,  not 
therefore  pretend  to  contradid:  Mr.  JefFerfon  j  I  have  only  to  fay,  that 
the  moft  elevated  of  the  peaks  of  Otter  appeared  to  me  but  a  very  in~ 
fignificant  mou'^tain  in  comparifon  with  Snowden,  in  Wales;  and  every 
perfon  th..t  I  converf-d  with  that  had  feen  both,  and  I  converfed  with 
many,  made  the  fame  remark.  Now  the  higheft  peak  of  Snow- 
den  is  found  by  trian.;ular  admeafurement  to  be  no  niore  than  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  iixty-eight  feet  high,  leckoning  from  the 
quay  at  Carnarvtn.  Ivrne  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge  are 
fuppofed,  from  the  fume  data,  to  be  more  than  two  thoufand  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height. 

Beyond 
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Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  after  croiTing  by  this  route  near  the  Peakt  ut' 
Otter,  I  met  with  but  very  few  fettlements  till  I  drew  near  to  l-'incaftle, 
in  Bottetourt  County.  This  town  rtands  about  twenty  miles  diftant  from 
the  mountain,  and  about  fifteen  fouth  of  Fluvanna  River.     It  was  only 
begun  about  the  year  1790,  yet  it  already  contains  fixty  houks,  and  is 
mofl  rapidly  increafing.     The  i.iiorovement  of  the  adjacent  country  has 
liicewife  been  very  rapid,  and  land  now  bears  nearly  the  fame  price  that 
it  does  in  the  nei^hbourhcod  of  York  and  Lancaller,  In  Pennfylvania. 
The  inhabitants  confift  principally  of  GermaJis,  who  have  extended  their 
fettlements  from  Pennfylvania  along  the  whole  of  that  rich  track  of  land 
which  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  Maryland,  and  from  thence  be- 
hind the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  moil  fouthern  parts  of  Virginia.     Thefc 
people,  as  I  before  mentioned,  keep  very  much  together,  and  are  never 
to  be  found  but  where  the  land  is  remarkably  good.     It  is  lingular,  that 
although  they  form  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  notwIth{landit:g  that  land  is  to  be  purchafed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  South-weft:  Mountains  for  one  fourth  of  what  is  paid  for  it  in  Bot- 
tetourt County.     They  have  many  times,  I  ani  told,  eroded  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  examine  the  land,  but  the  red  foil  which  they  found  there 
was  different   from  what  they  had  been  accufiomed  to,  and  the  injury 
it  was  expofed  to  from  the  mountain  torrents  always  appeared  to  dicni 
an  infuperable  objedion  to  fettling  in  that  part  of  the  country.     The 
difference  indeed  between  the  country  on  the  eailern  and  on  the  wei^crn 
fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Bottetourt  County,  is  aflonidiing,  wlien   It  is 
cojifidered  that  both  are  under  the  fame  latitude,  and  that  this  difference 
is  perceptible  within  the  (hort  diftance  of  thirty  miles. 

On  the  eaflcrn  fide  of  the  ridge  cotton  grows  extremely  well,  and  in 
winter  the  fnow  fcarcely  ever  remains  more  than  a  day  or  two  upon  the 
ground.  On  the  other  fide  cotton  never  comes  to  perfedion,  the  win- 
ters are  fevere,  and  the  fields  covered  with  fnow  for  weeks  together. 
In  every  farm  yard  you  fee  ilcighs  or  fledges,  carriages  ufed  to,  run 
upon  the  fiiow.  Wherever  thefe  carriages  arc  met  with,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  lafls  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  a 
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tonfidcrablc  length  of  time,  for  the  people  would  never  go  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  tliem,  without  being  tolerably  certain  that  they  would- 
be  uftful.  On  the  caflern  fide  of  the  Blue  llidge,  in  Virginia,  not  oao 
of  thefe  carri.iges  is  to  be  met  with. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  predominant  foil  to  the  eafl- 
ward  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a  red  earth,  and  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
fome  ditiiculty  to  lay  down  a  piece  of  land  in  grafs,  on  account  of  the 
raiub,  which  are  apt  to  walh  away  the  feeds,  together  with  the  mould  on 
liie  furt'lice.  In  Bottctourt  County,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil  confifls 
I  hielly  of  a  rich  brown  mould,  and  throws  up  white  clover  fpcnta  neon  fly. 
To  have  a  rich  meadow,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  leave  a  piece  of  ground 
to  tlie  hand  of  nature  for  one  year.  Again,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  IVIountains,  fcarcely  any  limeflonc  is  to  be  met  with  ;  on  the  oppo- 
iite  one,  a  bed  of  it  runs  entirely  through  the  country,  fo  that  by  fome 
it  is  emphatically  called  the  lim^flone  county.  In  linking  wells,  they 
have  always  to  dig  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  through  a  folid  rock  to  get  at 
the  water. 

Another  circumftance  may  alfo  be- mentioned,  as  making  a  material 
difierencc  between  the  country  on  one  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  that  on 
the  other,  namely,  tl\at  behind  the  mountains  the  weevil  is  unknown.  The 
weevil  is  a  fmall  infed  of  the  moth  kind,  which  depofits  its  eggs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  grain,  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheat ;  and  if  tli€  crops 
are  ftacked  or  laid  up  in  the  barn  in  iheaves,  thefe  eggs  are  there  hatch- 
ed, and  the  grain  is  in  confequence  totally  deftroye.l.  To  guard  againfl: 
this  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  Hates  where  the 
weevil  Is  common,  they  always  thrcih  out  the  grain  as  foon  as  the  crops 
are  brought  in,  and  leave  it  in  the  chaff,  which  creates  a  degree  of  heat 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  infect,'at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
wheat.  This  infe6l  has  been  knovi^n  in  America  but  a  very  few  years; 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  it  originated  on  the  eaflern  Ihore  of 
Maryland,  where  a  perfon,  in  expedlation  of  a  great  rife  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  kept  over  all  his  crops  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when 
they  were  found  i\\\  of  thefe  in^edls ;  from  thence  they  have  fpread 
gradually   over   different   parts   of  the   country.      For  a   confiderable 
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t^me  the  Patowmac  River  formed  a  barrier  to  their  progrefs,  and  v.'hlle 
the  cropi  were  entirely  dcftroyed  in  Maryland,  they  remained  fccurc  in 
Virginia;  but  thefe  infeds  at  laft  found  their  way  acrofs  the  river.  The 
Blue  Mountains  at  prcfent  ferve  as  a  barrier,  and  fccure  the  country  to 
the  weflward  from  their  depredations  *. 

Bottetourt  County  is  entirely  furrounded  by  mountains;  it  is  alfo  eroded 
by  various  ridges  of  mountains  in  different  diredions,  a  circumllance 
which  renders  the  climate  particularly  agreeable.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  America  where  the  climate  wouhl  be  more  congenial 
to  the  conftitution  of  a  native  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Tiie  froU 
in  winter  is  more  regular,  but  not  feverer  than  commonly  takes  place 
in  thofe  iflands.  In  fummer  the  heat  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  greater  ; 
but  tliere  is  not  a  night  in  the  year  that  a  blanket  is  not  found 
very  comfortable.  Before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  heat  is 
greatefl: ;  at  that  hour  a  breeiic  generally  fprings  up  from  the  mountains, 
and  renders  the  air  agreeable  the  whole  day.  Fever  and  ague  are 
diforders  unknown  here,  and  the  air  is  lb  falubrious,  that  pcrfons  who 
come  hither  afHided  with  it  from  the  low  country,  towards  the  fea,  get 
rid  of  it  in  a  very  Ihort  time. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings, 
whereto  numbers  of  people  refort  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
as  much  for  the  fake  of  efcapin;];  the  heat  in  the  bw  country,  as 
for  drinking  the  waters.     Thole  inoil  frequented  are  called  the  fwcct 


•  There  is  another  infefl,  whkh  in  a  fimilr.r 
mrinner  made  its  appearance,  and  afceiwar.'s 
fpread  tliiouoli  a  great  part  of  the  country,  very 
injurious  alio  to  the  crops.  It  is  called  the 
Hcffi.in  fly,  from  having  been  broiij^ht  over,  as  is 
fuppofed,  in  fonie  forage  belonging  to  the  Hcfiian 
troops,  during  the  v/nr.  This  infccfl  lodges  itlclf 
in  d'.ftVrcnt  parts  of  the  ilalk,  while  green,  and 
make .  futh  rapid  devallations,  tliat  a  crop  which 
appeals  in  the  bell  pofliblc  llatc  will,  perhaps, 
be  totally  deil-oyed  in  thecourfe  of  tuo  or  three 
days.  Jn  Rlaryland,  tl\cy  fay,  that  if  the  land 
is  very  highly  manured,  the  Ikftian  fly  r.ever 
attacks   the    grain;    they   alfo  fay,  that  crops 


ralfed  upon  land  that  has  been  worked  for  a  long 
time  are  much  lois  cxpofcd  to  injjry  from  thefe 
im'^'cts  than  the  crops  raifcd  upon  new  land.  If 
this  is  really  the  cafe,  rhe  appearance  of  the 
Hcilija  C}  ri.ould  be  confidc-rcd  as  a  circumflance 
ratiier  bcnelicial  than  otlicrwife  to  t!ic  count! y, 
as  it  will  induce  the  inhabitants  to  rclinquili 
tl..'.!:  rji-.ious  rra(!iicc  of  working  the  fame  pit-cR 
of  ground  year  after  year  till  it  is  entirely 
worn  out,  and  then  leaving  it  w:.Sc,  i.Tllead  of 
taking  fome  pains  to  improve  it  by  manure. 
Thib  tly  is  not  known  at  prcfent  fonth  of  the 
Patowmac  Kiver,  iiojr  behind  the  Klut  Ridge. 
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fprlngs,  and  are  fitiutcd  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     Dur- 
ing the  laft  feafon  upwards  of  two  hundred  perfons  rcfortcd   to  tlicni 
with  fcr'/ants  and  horfes.     The  accommodations  at  tiic  Iprings  are  mod 
wretched  at  prcfent  j  hut  a  fct  of  ti;entlcmen  from  South  Carolinahave, 
T  underfland,  fincc  I  was   there,  purchafcd  the  ph^cc,  and  arc  goiu"-  to 
ercift  ftvcral  commodious  dwellings  in  the  neiglihc  nliood,  for  the  re- 
ception of  company.     Befides  thefc  fprings  there  arc  others  in  Jackfon's 
Mountains,  a  ridge  which  runs  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghany.     One  of  the  fprings  here  is  warm,  and  nnotlicr  quite  hot;  a 
few  paces  from  the  latter  a  fpring  of  common  water  iHues  from  the 
earth,  but  which,  from  the  contrail:,  is  generally  thought  to  be  as  re- 
markable for  its  coldnefs  as  the  water  of  the  adjoining  one  is  for  its  heat : 
there  is  a15.)  a  fulphur  fpring  near  thefe  j  leaves  of  trees  falling   into  it 
become  thickly  incrufled  with  fulphur  in  a  very  fliort  time,  aud  filver 
is  turned  black  almoll  immediaitely.     At  a  future  period  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  all  thefe  fprings  will  probably  be  accurately  afcertained;  at 
prcfent  they  are  but  very  little  known.     As  for  the  relief  obtained  by 
thofe  perfons  that  frequent  the  fweet  fprings  in  particular,  it  is  ftrongly 
conjectured  that  they  are  more  indebted  for  it  to  the  change  of  tlia 
climate  than  to  the  rare  equalities  of  the  water. 
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jyt'Jifij'Jftcn  of  i/je  cclcbraUd  Rock  Brulgi'y  and  of  an  vpinctfc  Cavern. — 
Difcrt,  t'lon  of  the  Sht'namloah  Fullcy. — Inbabliants  mojily  Qcnnrns. — 
Soil  (ind  Climate. — Ohfrvatlonson  American  Laudfca pes. — Midecf  cutting 
doivn  Trees. — Hig/j  Road  to  Kentucky,  behind  Blue  Mountains. — Much 
frequented.  —  Uncouth,  inquifitive  People.  —  Lexington. —  StauJito^:,  —• 
Military  'Titles  very  common  in  America. — Caufes thereof . — }t'(>iL:'.jier. 


WInchefler,  May, 

AFTER  remaining  a  cuiiiiJerable  time  in  Bottetourt  County,  I  again 
croffcd  Fluvanna  River  into  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  fo  called 
from  thj  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  rock  that  is  in  it.  This 
bridge  (lands  about  ten  miles  from  Fluvanna  River,  and  nearly  the  i^ame 
diftance  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  extends  acrofs  a  deep  cleft  in  a 
mountain,  which,  by  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature,  has  been  fplit 
afunder  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  left  there  pur- 
pofely  to  afford  a  paflage  from  one  fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other.  The 
cleft  or  chafm  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  is  in  fome  places  upwards 
of  three  hundred  feet  deep;  the  depth  varies  according  to  the  height  of 
the  mountain,  being  deepetl  wher^  the  mountain  is  moft  lofty.  The 
breadth  of  the  chafm  alfo  varies  in  different  places ;  but  in  every  part  it 
is  uniformly  wider  at  top  than  towards  the  bottom.  That  the  two  fides, 
of  the  c;!afm  were  once  united  appears  very  evident,  not  only  from  pro- 
jedHng  recks  on  the  one  fide  corrcfponding  with  fuitable  cavities  on  the 
other,  but  alfo  fro'u  the  ditfcrent  ftrata  of  earth,  fand,  clay,  &c.  being 
exaftly  inr.ilar  from  top  to  bottom  on  both  fides ;  but  by  wliat  great 
agent  they  were  Icpi-rateu,  whether  by  fire  or  by  water,  remains  hidden 
amongit  thofe  arcana  of  nature  which  we  viinly  endeavour  to  develope. 

The  arch  conlnis  of  a  folid  niafo  of  ftone,  or  of  feveral  ffones  cement- 
ed fo  llrongly  tc,!ether,  that  they  appear  but  ns  one.     This  mafs,  it  ii 
to  be  fuppofed,  at  the  time  diat  the  hill  was  rent  afunder,  was  drawn 
*  acrofs 
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ncrofs  the  filTure  from  adhering  clofely  to  one  fide,  tind  being  loofened 
from  its  bed  of  earth  at  the  oppofite  one.     It  kerns  as  probable,  I  think, 
that  the  mafs   of  ftone  forming  the  arch  was  thus  forcibly  plucked 
from  one  fide,  and  drawn  acrols  the  fifllire,  as  that  the  lull  fliould  have, 
remained  difunited  at  this  one  fpot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  a  paflage 
fliould  afterwards   have  been  forced  through  it  by  water.     The  road 
leading  to  the  bridge  runs  through  a  thick  wood,  and  up  a  hill,  having 
afcended  which,  nearly  to  the  top,  jou  paufe  for  a  moment  at  finding  a 
fudden  difcontinuance  of  the  trees  at  one  fide ;    but  the  amazement 
which  fills  the  mind  is  great  indeed,  when,  on  going  a  few  paces  towards 
the  part  which  appears  thus  open,  you  find  yourfelf  on  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  precipice.     You  involuntarily  draw  back,  fl:are  around,  then 
again  come  forward  to  fatisfy  yourfelf  that  what  you  have  {een  is  real, 
and  not  the  illufions  of  fancy.     You  now  perceive,  that  you  are  upoa 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  to  the  very  edge  of  which,  on  one  fide,  you  may 
approach  with  fafety,  and  look  down  into  the  abyfs,  being  prote<fled 
from  falling  by  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks.     The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the 
bridge  at  this  fide  are  fo  perpendicular,  that  a  perfon  leaning  over  the 
parapet  of  rock  might    let  fall   a  plummet    from   the  hand   to    the 
Very  bottom  of  the  chafm.     On  the  oppofite  fide  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
nor  is  there  any  parapet ;  but  from  the  edge  of  the  road,  which  runs 
over  the  bridge,  is  a  gradual  flope  to  the  brink  of  the  chafm,  upon 
which  it  is  fomcwhat  dangerous  to  venture.     This  flope  is  thickly  co- 
vered with  large  trees,  principally  cedars  and  pines.     The  oppofite  fide 
was  alio  well  furnilhed  with  trees  formerly,  but  all  thofe  that  grew 
near  the   edge  of  the  bridge  have  been  cut  down  by  different  people, 
for  the  fake  of  feeing  taem  tumble  to  the  bottom.     Before  the  trees 
were  dertroyed  in  this  manner,  you  might  have  palfed  over  the  bridge 
without  having  had  any  idea  of  being  upon  it ;  for  the  breadth  of  it  is 
no  Icfs  than  eighty  feet.     The  road  runs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is 
rrcqi'.cntcii  daily  by  waggons. 

At  the  diflance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  brldgf,  a  narrow  path  appears, 
winding  along  the  fides  of  the  fiHure,  aniidfl:  immenfe  rocks  and 
ticcs,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge.     Here  the  ftupendous  arch 
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appears  in  all  its  glory,  and  fcems  to  touch  the  very  fkies.  To  behold 
it  without  rapture,  indeed,  is  impoflible ;  and  the  more  critically  it  is 
examined,  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  furprifing  does  it  appear. 
The  height  of  the  briJge  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  by  admeafuremcnt  with  a  line,  the  thickncfs  of  the  arch 
forty  feet,  the  fjvan  of  the  arch  at  top  ninety  feet,  and  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  abutments  at  bottom  fifty  feet.  The  abutments  confill  of  a 
folid  mafb  of  limeftone  on  cither  fide,  and,  together  with  the  arch, 
feem  as  if  they  had  been  chifclcd  out  by  the  hand  of  art.  A  fmall 
ftream,  called  Cedar  Creek,  running  at  the  bottom  of  the  fillbre,  over  a 
bed  of  rocks,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 

The  fifllire  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  jull  above  the  bridge,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  fo  that  when  you  ftand  below,  and  look 
under  the  arch,  the  viev/  is  intercepted  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  bridge.  Mr.  Jefferfon's  ftatement,  in  his  Notes,  that  the 
fiffure  continues  ftrait,  terminating  with  a  pleafing  view  of  the  North 
Mountains,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  fides  of  the  chafm  are  thickly  co- 
vered in  every  part  with  trees,  excepting  where  the  huge  rocks  of  lime- 
flone  appear. 

13efides  this  view  from  below,  the  bridge  is  feen  to  very  great  advan- 
tage from  a  pinnacle  of  rocks,  about  fifty  feet  belov/  the  top  of  the  fif- 
lure  J  for  here  not  only  the  arch  is  {ecn  in  all  its  beautv,  but  the  fpeilra- 
tor  is  imprelVed  in  the  moft  forcible  manner  with  ideas  of  its  grandeur, 
from  being  enabled  at  the  fame  time  to  look  down  into  the  profound 
gulph  over  which  it  palles. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Rock  Bridge,  and  alfo  behind 
the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  another  very  remarkable  natural  curiofity  j 
this  is  a  large  cavern,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
Maddifon's  Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  which  is  fo  fteep  on  one  fide,  that  a  per- 
I'on  ftanding  on  the  top  of  it,  might  eafily  throw  a  pebble  into 
the  river,  which  flows  round  the  bafe ;  the  oppofite  fide  of  it  i?,  how- 
ever, very  eafy  of  afcent,  and  on  this  iidc  the  path  leading  to  the 
cavern  run?,  excepting  for  the  laft  twenty  yards,  when  it  fuddenly  turns 
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along  the  fleep  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and 
covered  with  immenfe  rocks  and  trees  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  on  this  fteep  fide,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
up,  is  guarded  by  a  huge  pendent  ftone,  which  feems  ready  to  drop  every 
inftant,  and  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  ftoop  under  it,  without  rcftedling  with 
a  certain  degree  of  awe,  that  were  it  to  drop,  nothing  could  fave  you 
from  perifliing  within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  manfion  to  which  it  af- 
fords an  entrance. 

Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I  had  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  lighted  the  ends  of  three  or  four  fplinters  of  pitch 
pine,  a  large  bundle  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  :  they  burn  out 
very  faft,  but  while  they  lafl.  are  mod  excellent  torches.  The  fire  he 
brought  along  with  him,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  green  hiccory  wood,  which, 
when  once  lighted,  will  burn  flowly  without  any  blaze  till  the  whole  is 
con  fumed. 

The  firfl:  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
fifteen  broad,  and  extends  a  confiderable  way  to  the  right  and  left, 
the  floor  afcending  towards  the  former ;  here  it  is  very  moift,  from 
the  quantity  of  water  continually  trickling  from  the  roof.  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  which  flood  at  67"  in  the  air,  fell  to  61°  in  this  room. 
A  few  yards  to  the  left,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  yoa  on  entering,  a  pafTage 
prefents  itfelf,  which  leads  to  a  fort  of  anti-chamber  as  it  were,  from 
whence  you  proceed  into  the  found  room,  fo  named  from  the  prodigious 
reverberation  of  the  found  of  a  voice  or  mufical  inflrument  at  the  infide. 
This  room  is  about  twenty  feet  fquarej  it  is  arched  at  top,  and  the  fides 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  apartment  which  you  firfl  enter,  are  beautifully 
ornamented  with  fl:alad:ites.  Returning  from  hence  into  the  anticham- 
ber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or  three  turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you 
enter  a  long  paflage  about  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  about  fifteen 
in  height  perpendicularly  j  but  if  it  was  meafured  from  the  floor  to  the 
highefl  part  of  the  roof  obliquely,  the  diftance  would  be  found  much 
greater,  as  the  walls  on  both  fides  flope  very  confiderably,  and  finally  meet 
at  top.  This  paflage  defcends  very  rapidly,  and  is,  I  fhould  fuppofe, 
about  fixty  yards  long.     Tovvards  the  end  it  narrows  confiderably,  and 
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terminates  in  a  pool  of  clear  water,  about  three  or  four  foct  deep.  How 
far  this  pool  extends  it  is  impoffible  to  fay.  A  canoe  was  once  brought 
down  by  a  party,  for  the  purpofe  of  examination,  but  they  faid,  that 
after  proceeding  a  little  way  upon  the  water  the  canoe  would  not  float, 
and  they  were  forced  to  return.  Their  fears,  mod  probably,  led  them 
to  fancy  it  was  fo.  I  fired  a  piftol  with  a  ball  over  the  water,  but  the 
report  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  the  cavern,  and  not  from  tliat 
part  beyond  the  water,  fo  that  I  fliould  not  fuppofe  the  paflage  extended 
much  farther  than  could  be  traced  with  the  eye.  The  walls  of  this  paf- 
i}ige  confift  of  a  folid  rock  of  liraeftone  on  each  fide,  which  appears  to 
have  been  feparated  by  fome  convulfion.  The  floor  is  of  a  d:;ep  funJy 
earth,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  falt- 
petre,  with  which  the  earth  is  ftrongly  impregnated.  The  earih,  after 
being  dug  up,  is  mixed  with  water,  and  when  the  grofl'er  particles  fall 
to  the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated;  from  the  reiidue 
the  faltpetre  is  procured.  There  are  many  other  caverns  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  alfo  farther  to  the  weftward,  in  Virginia  j  from  all  of  them 
great  quantities  of  faltpetre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gunpowder  made 
with  it,  in  the  back  country,  forms  a  principal  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  fent  to  Philadelphia  in  exchange  for  European  manufadtures. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  way  down  this  long  paflage,  jufl  de- 
fcribed,  is  a  large  aperture  in  the  wall  on  the  right,  leading  to  an- 
other apartment,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  floor 
of  the  paflage,  and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as  the 
fides  are  very  fteep  and  extremely  ilippery.  This  is  tlie  largeii:  and 
moft  beautiful  room  in  the  whole  cavern ;  it  is  fomcwhat  of  an  oval  form, 
about  fixty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly 
fifty  feet  high.  The  petrifadions  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from 
above  are  moll  beautiful,  and  hang  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  form 
of  elegant  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  fimilur  to  what  thofe  of  large 
blankets  or  carpets  would  be  if  fufpended  by  one  corier  in  a  lofty  room. 
If  ftruck  with  a  ftick  a  deep  hollow  found  is  produced,  which  echoes 
through  the  vaults  of  the  cavern.  In  other  parts  of  this  room  the  pe- 
trifaftions  have  commenced  at  the  bottom,  and  formed  in   pillars  of 
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different  heights;  fome  of  them  reach  nearly  to  the  roof.  If  you  go  to  a 
remote  part  of  this  apartment,  and  leave  a  perfon  with  a  lighted  torch 
moving  about  amidft  thcfe  pillars,  a  thoufand  imaginary  forms  prefenC 
themfelves,  and  you  might  almoll  fancy  you rfelf  in  the  infernal  regions,  with 
fpe<5lres  and  monfters  on  every  lide.  The  floor  of  this  room  Dopes  down 
gradually  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  terminates  in  a  pool  of  water, 
which  appears  to  be  on  a  level  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  paffage  j 
from  their  fituation  it  is  mod  probable  that  they  communicate  together. 
The  thermometer  which  I  had  with  me  ftood,  in  the  remoteft  part  of  this 
chamber,  at  55*.  From  hcnt  ;  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  on  coming  into  the  light  it  appeared  as  if  we  really  had  been  in  the 
infernal  regions,  for  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  were  fmutted  all  over, 
every  part  of  the  cave  being  covered  with  foot  from  the  fmoke  of  the 
pine  torches  which  are  fo  often  carried  in.  The  fmoke  from  the  pitch 
pine  is  particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was  much  vilited, 
and  the  walls  blackened  by  the  fmoke,  its  beauty,  I  was  told  by  fome  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  was  great  indeed,  for  the  petrifadions  on  the  roof  and 
walls  are  all  of  the  dead  white  kind 

The  country  immediately  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  Botte- 
tourt  County  and  the  Patowmac  River,  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  abounds  with  extenfive  tradts  of  rich  land.  The  low 
grounds  bordering  upon  the  Shenandoah  River,  which  runs  contiguous  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  are  in  particular  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  their  fertility.  Thefe  low  grounds  arc  thofe  which,  ftridly 
fpeaking,  conftitute  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  though  in  general  the  country 
lying  for  feveral  miles  dillant  from  the  river,  and  in  fome  parts  very 
hilly,  goes  under  that  name.  The  natural  herbage  is  not  fo  fine  here  as 
in  Bottetourt  County,  but  when  clover  is  once  fown  it  grows  moft  luxu- 
riantly; wheat  alfo  is  produced  iiras  plentiful  crops  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  not  raifed  excepting  for  private  ufe,  and  but 
little  Indian  corn  is  fown,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  nightly  frofts, 
which  are  common  in  the  fpring. 

The  climate  here  is  not  fo  warm  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country^, 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains;  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  temperate 
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as  in  Bottetourt  County,  \vh'"ch,  from  being  environed  wjtli  ridges  of 
mountains,  is  conftaiitly  rcfrcllied  with  cooling  breezes  during  fummer, 
and  in  the  winter  is  (hehercd  from  tlie  keen  blafts  from  the  nortii 
weft. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  of  the  mountain?,  is  increafing 
moft  rapidly  in  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchefter  it  is 
fo  thickly  fettled,  and  confcquently  fo  much  cleared,  that  wood  is  now 
beginning  to  be  thought  valuable  ;  the  i'armers  are  obliged  frequently  to 
fend  ten  or  fifteen  miles  even  for  their  fence  rails.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  this  particular  neighbourhood  that  the  country  is  fo  much  improved; 
in  other  places  there  are  inimenfe  trads  of  woodlands  ftill  remaining, 
and  in  general  the  hills  are  all  left  unclearej.  The  hills  being  thus  left 
covered  with  trees  is  a  circumftance  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  intermixed  with  extenfive  fields  clothed  with  the  richeft 
verdure,  and  watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  River, 
a  variety  of  pleafing  landfcapes  are  prefented  to  the  eye  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  route  from  Bottetourt  to  the  Patowmac,  many  of  which  arc 
confiderably  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
back  ground. 

With  regard  to  thefe  landfcapes  however,  and  to  American  landfcapes 
in  general,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their  beauty  is  much  impaired  by 
the  unpidurefquc  appearance  of  the  angular  fences,  and  of  the  ftiff 
wooden  houfes,  which  have  at  a  little  diftance  a  heavy,  dull,  and  gloomy 
afpe(5t.  The  ftumps  of  the  trees  alfo,  on  land  newly  cleared,  are  moft 
difagreeable  objeils,  wherewith  the  eye  is  continually  aflailed.  When 
trees  arc  felled  in  America,  they  are  never  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground, 
but  the  trunks  are  left  ftandingtwoor  three  feet  high;  for  it  is  found  that 
a  woodman  can  cut  down  many  more  in  a  day,  ftanding  with  a  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  body,  than  if  he  were  to  ftoop  fo  as  to  apply  his  axe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  j  it  does  not  make  any  difterence  either  to  the 
farmer,  whether  the  ftump  is  left  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  whether  it 
is  cut  down  level  with  the  ground,  as  in  each  cafe  it  would  equally  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  plough.  Thefe  ftumps  ufually  decay  in  the  courfeof 
feven  or  eight  years  j  fometimes  however  fooner,  fometimes  later,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  quality  of  the  timber.  They  never  throw  up  fuckers,  as  flumps 
of  trees  would  do  in  England  if  left  in  that  manner. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  are  moftly  parcelled  out  in  fmall 
portions ;  there  are  no  perfons  here,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains, polleiling  large  farms  j  nor  are  there  any  eminently  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  education  or  knowledge  from  the  reft  of  their  follow 
citizens.  Poverty  alfo  is  as  much  unknown  in  this  country  as  great 
wealth.  Each  man  owns  the  houfe  he  lives  in  and  the  land  which 
he  cultivates,  and  every  one  appears  to  be  in  a  happy  ftate  of  mediocrity, 
and  unambitious  of  a  more  elevated  fituation  than  what  he  himfelf  enjoys. 

The  free  inhabitants  confift  for  the  moft  part  of  Germans,  who  here 
maintain  the  flime  character  as  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  other 
ftates  where  they  have  fettled.  About  one  fixth  of  the  people,  on  an 
average,  are  flaves,  but  in  fome  of  the  counties  the  proportion  is  much 
lefs;  in  Rockbridge  the  flaves  do  not  amount  to  more  than  an  eleventh, 
and  in  Shenandoah  County  not  to  more  than  a  twentietli  part  of  the 
whole. 

Between  Fincaftlc  and  the  Patowmac  there  arc  feveral  towns,  as 
Lexington,  Staunton,  Newmarket,  Woodftock,  Winchefter,  Strafburgh, 
and  fome  others.  Thefe  towns  all  ftand  on  the  great- road,  running 
north  and  fouth  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  the  high  road 
from  the  northern  ftates  to  Kentucky. 

As  I  pafled  along  it,  I  met  with  great  numbers  of  people  from  Kentucky 
and  the  new  ftate  of  TenafTce  going  towards  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  with  many  others  going  in  a  contrary  direction,  **  to  explore,"  as 
they  call  it,  that  is,  to  fearch  for  lands  conveniently  fituated  for  new  fettle- 
men  ts  in  the  weftern  country.  Thefe  people  all  travel  on  horfeback,  with 
piftols  or  fwords,  and  a  large  blanket  folded  up  under  their  faddle,  which 
laft  they  ufe  for  fleeping  in  when  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in  vhe  woods. 
There  is  but  little  occafion  for  arms  now  that  peace  lias  been  made  with 
the  Indians ;  but  formerly  it  ufed  to  be  a  very  ferious  undertaking  to  go 
by  this  route  to  Kentucky,  and  travellers  were  always  obliged  to  go  forty 
or  fifty  in  a  party,  and  well  prepared  for  defence.  It  would  be  ftill  dan- 
gerous for  any  perfon  to  venture  fingly  j  but  if  five  or  fix  travel  together, 
«  they 
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they  arc  perfcdly  fecurc.  There  are  hoiifes  now  fcattercd  along  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Fincaftle  to  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  fo  that  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  flecp  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the  woods  in 
going  there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  human  heings  I  met  with  in  America, 
thefe  people  from  the  weftern  country  were  the  moft  fo ;  their  curiofity 
was  boundlefs.  Frequently  have  I  been  flopped  abruptly  by  one  of 
them  in  a  folitary  part  of  the  road,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  had  it  been 
in  another  country,  I  fliould  have  imagined  it  was  a  highwayman  that 
was  going  to  demand  my  purfe,  and  without  any  further  preface,  aflced 
where  I  came  from?  if  I  was  acquainted  with  any  news?  where  bound 
to?  and  finally,  my  name? — •*  Stop,  Miflcr!  why  I  gucfs  now  you  be 
"  coming  from  the  new  ftate."  **  No,  Sir," — "  VVliy  then  I  gucls  as 
**  how  you  be  coming  from  Kentuc*."  **  No,  Sir." — **  Oh!  whv 
**  then,  pray  now  where  might  you  be  coming  from?"  "  From  the  low 
"  country." — "  Why  you  muft  have  heard  all  the  news  then  j  pray  now, 
**  Mifter,  what  might  the  price  of  bacon  be  in  thofe  parts?"  "  Upon 
•*  my  word,  my  friend,  I  can't  inform  you," — **  Aye,  aye;  I  fee,  Mif- 
"  fter,  you  be'n't  one  of  us ;  pray  now,  Mifter,  what  might  your  name 
«  be?" — A  ftranger  going  the  fame  way  is  fuie  of  having  the  company 
of  thefe  worthy  people,  fo  defirous  of  information,  as  far  as  the  next 
tavern,  where  he  is  feldom  fuffcred  to  remain  for  five  minutes,  till  he 
is  again  afTailed  by  a  frefh  fet  with  the  fume  queftions. 

The  firft  town  you  come  o.,  going  northward  from  Bottetourt 
County,  is  Lexington,  a  neat  little  place,  that  did  contain  about  one 
hundred  houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
deftroyed  by  fire  juft  before  I  got  there.  Great  numbers  of  Irifli  are 
fettled  in  this  place.  Thirty  miles  farther  on  ftands  Staunton.  This 
town  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  back  country,  and  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  dwellings,  moftly  built  of  ftone,  together  with  a 
church.  This  was  the  firft  place  on  the  entire  road  from  Lynchburgh, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant,  and  which  I  was  about  ten  days  in 
travelling,  where  I  was  able  to  get  a  bit  of  frelh  meat,  excepting  in- 
deed on  pafling  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  they  brought  me  fome  ve- 
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nifon  that  had  been  juft  killed.  I  went  on  fifty  miles  further,  from 
Staunton,  before  I  got  any  again.  Salted  pork,  boiled  with  turnip  tops 
by  way  of  greens,  or  fried  bacon,  or  fried  I'altcd  fifli,  with  warm 
fallad,  drefl'ed  with  vinegar  and  the  melted  flit  which  remains  in  the 
frying-pan  attcr  drcll'ing  the  bacon,  is  the  only  food  to  be  got  at  moll  of 
the  taverns  in  this  country;  in  fpring  it  is  the  conftant  food  of  the 
people  in  the  country;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  year,  I  am  told, 
falted  n'leat  is  what  they  moft  generally  ufe. 

In  every  part  of  America  a  European  is  furprifed  at  finding  f(i  many 
men  with  nnlitary  title?,  and  ftill  more  fo  at  feeing  fucli  numbers  of 
them  employed  in  capacities  apparently  fo  inconfifiient  with  their  rank; 
for  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  fee  a  captain  in  the  flia-'c  of  a  waggoner, 
a  colonel  the  driver  of  a  ftage  coach,  or  a  general  dealing  on;  penny  rib- 
^  Ml  behind  his  counter;  but  nO'  where,  I  believe,  is  there  fuch  a  fuper- 
lluity  of  thefe  military  perfonagcs  as  in  the  little  town  of  Staunton; 
there  is  hardly  a  dec^-nt  perfon  in  it,  excepting  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  what  is  a  colonel,  a  major,  or  a  captain.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  follows  :  in  America,  every  freeman  from  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  to  fifty  years,  whofe  occupation  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it,  mud 
enrol  himfelf  in  the  militia.  In  Virginia  alone,  the  militia  amounts  to 
about  fixty-two  thoufand  men,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  divifions  and 
feventecn  brigades,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  general  and  other  ofli- 
cers.  Were  there  no  ofiicers  therefore,  excepting  thofc  adually  belong- 
ing to  the  niilitia,  the  number  muft  be  very  great;  but  independent  of 
the  militia,  there  arc  alfo  volunteer  corps  in  nioft  of  the  towns,  which 
have  likewiie  their  refpcdivc  ollicers.  In  Staunton  there  are  two  ol 
thefe  corps,  one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  artillery.  Thefe  are  formed 
chiefly  of  men  who  find  a  certain  degree  of  amufemcnt  in  cxercili ng  as 
foldiers,  and  who  are  alfo  induced  to  alfociate,  by  the  vanity  of  appearing 
in  regimentals.  The  militia  is  not  aflcmbled  oftencr  than  once  in  two 
or  three  months,  and  as  it  rcfls  with  every  individual  to  provide  himfelf 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  no  flrefs  being  laid  upon  coming  in 
uniform,  the  appearance  of  the  men  is  not  very  military.  Numbers  alfo 
of  the  officers  of  thefe  volunteer  corps,  and  of  the  militia,  are  refigning 
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every  ilay  J  and  if  a  m.m  hns  hicii  a  captain  or  a  colonel  but  one  day, 
citliLT  in  tli:;  one  body  or  tlic  oi'n  r,  it  leans  to  be  an  eftablinxJ  rule 
that  he  is  to  have  nominal  rani;  the  rcll  of  his  lii'e.  Added  to  all,  there 
are  ftveral  olliixrs  of  the  old  continental  army  neitlicr  in  the  mditia  nor 
in  the  volunteer  corps. 

Winchcller  lland;;  one  hundred  miles  to  the  nortlnvard  of  Staunton, 
and  is  the  largell  town  in  the  United  States  on  the  wefK'rn  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  houfes  are  cftimated  at  throe  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  inhabitants  at  two  thoullind.  There  we  four  churches  in  this 
town,  which,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  arc  plainly  built.  The  ftrccts  are 
regular,  but  very  narrow.  Tliere  is  nothing  particularly  deferving  of  at- 
tention in  this  place,  nor  Indeed  in  any  of  the  other  fmall  towns 
which  have  been  mentioned,  none  of  them  contaiuii!^  more  than  fcventy 
houfes  each. 


LETTER      XVIII. 

Defcription  of  the  Pq/Ji^gc  ofPatoivmitc  and  hhenandoah  Rhtrs  through  a 
Break  in  the  Bhie  Mountains. — Some  Ohfcr'uat'rjni  en  Mr.  'J cfferjvx  s 
Account  of  the  Scene.— ^Summary  Account  cf  Maryland. — Arrival  at 
Philadelphia. — Remarks  en  the  Climate  of  the  United  States. — State  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Heat  of  Summer. — Difficulty  cf  pre- 
feriing  Butter,  Milk,  Meat,  Fijb,  &c. — General  Uje  of  Ice.-— -Of  the 
Winds. -^^State  of  Weather  in  America  depends  greatly  upon  them. 
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TT  AVING  travcrfed,in  various  d;re<flions,  the  countryto  thcwcfcof  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  Virginii'.,  I  came  to  the  Patowmac.  at  the  place 
where  that  river  paffes  through  the  Blue  iad^;o,  which  Mr.  Jeffcrfon,  iti 
his  Notes  upon  Virginia,  has  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  **  ftupendous 
"  fcenes  in  nature,  and  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic."     The  ap- 
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proacli  tov/ards  the  nlacc  is  wild  and  romantic.  After  crofiing  u  niniibcr  of 
lir.all  hlHs,  wliich  rife  one  above  the  other  in  iucccrtioii,  you  ..t  hi\  per- 
ceive the  break  in  tlic  UUie  Kidge;  at  tlic  latnc  tiu'.c  the  road  fiiddcnly 
turning,  winds  down  a  lon^»  and  ikcp  hill,  fluticd  with  lofty  trees, 
whole  branches  unite  over  your  hjad.  On  one  fulc  of  the  road  there 
lire  large  heaps  of  rocks  above  you,  which  feeni  to  threaten  deltrutilioii 
to  any  one  that  pallcs  under  them  j  on  the  other,  a  deep  precipice  prc- 
lents  itfelf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
that  arc  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  thicknefsof  the  foliage.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  hill,  about  fixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
ftands  a  tavern  and  a  few  houfes,  and  from  fome  fields  in  the  rear  of 
them  the  paflagc  of  the  river  through  the  mountain  is,  I  think,  feen  to 
the  bed:  advantage. 

The  Patowmac  en  the  left  comes  winding  along  through  a  fertile 
country  towards  the  mountain;  on  the  right  flows  the  Shenandoah : 
uniting  together  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  roll  on  through  the 
gap ;  then  fuddenly  expanding  to  the  breadth  of  about  four  hundred 
yards,  they  pafs  on  towards  the  fea,  and  are  finally  loft  to  the  view 
amidft  furrountiing  hills.  The  rugged  appearance  of  the  fides  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  river,  and  the  large  rocks  that  lie  fcattered  about 
at  the  bottom,  many  of  which  have  evidently  been  fpllt  afunder  by 
fome  great  convulfion,  "  are  monuments,"  as  Mr.  Jeflferfon  obferves, 
'*  of  the  war  that  has  taken  place  at  this  fpot  between  rivers  and  moun- 
*«  tains  J  and  at  firfl:  fight  they  lead  us  into  an  opinion  that  mountains 
'*  were  created  before  rivers  began  to  flow  j  that  the  waters  of  the 
♦*  Patowmac  and  Shenandoah  were  dammed  up  for  a  time  by  the  Blue 
'«  Ridge,  but  continuing  to  rife,  that  they  at  length  broke  through  at 
**  this  fpot,  and  tore  the  mountain  afunder  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe." 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridge  could  be  again  made  entire,  ar* 
immenfe  body  of  water  would  be  formed  on  the  weftern  fide  of  it,  by 
the  Shenandoah  and  Patowmac  rivers,  and  this  body  of  water  would 
be  deepeft,  and  confequently  would  adt  with  more  force  in  Tapping  a 
pafl*age  for  itfelf  through  the  mountain  at  the  identical  fpot  where  the 
gap  now  is  than  at  any  other,  for  this  is  the  loweft  fpot  in  a  very  extended 
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tr.i'f}  of  country.  A  glance  lU  ihc  mnp  will  h:  A;!iKicnt  to  uv.  Ty 
any  prrlbn  on  this  point;  it  will  nt  oiu.e  be  ken,  t!iat  all  tli.-  r.vcn 
of  the  adjacw-nt  country  bend  their  coiirlts  liiihci wards.  Whctl.ci 
the  rid!!;c,  however,  was  left  ori^^inally  entire,  or  whetlicr  a  break  was 
leU  in  it  for  the  pafln^'^c  of  the  rivti  s,  it  is  inipofnblc  at  this  day  to  .ifccr- 
tain;  but  it  h  very  evident  that  the  fides  of  the  gip  have  been  reduced 
to  their  prefcnt  ruL'ged  Hate  by  fon^c  great  inundation.  Indeed, 
fiippofinc*  that  the  Patowmac  and  Shenandoah  ever  role  dining  i\ 
flood,  a  common  circumUancc  in  fpring  and  autumn,  only  equally  hi^ii 
with  what  James  River  did  in  1795,  that  is  fifteen  feet  above  their 
ufuni  level,  fuch  a  circumflance  might  have  occafioned  a  very  n.aterial 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  gap. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  on  each  fide  of  the  Patowmac,  is  formed,  fiom  the 
foundation  to  the  fummit,  of  large  locks  depofited  in  beds  of  rich  foft 
earth.  This  earth  is  very  readily  waflied  away,  and  in  that  cafe 
the  rocks  confequently  become  loofe  j  indeed,  they  are  frequently 
loofened  even  by  heavy  fliowers  of  rain.  A  proof  of  this  came  within 
niy  own  obfcrvation,  which  I  fliall  never  forget.  It  had  been  raining 
cxcclfively  hard  the  wliolc  morning  of  that  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
this  place;  the  evening  however  was  very  fine,  and  being  anxious  to 
behold  the  fceiie  in  every  point  of  view,  I  crofled  the  river,  and 
afcended  the  mountain  at  a  fteep  part  on  the  oppofite  fide,  where 
there  was  no  path,  and  many  large  projedling  rocks.  I  had  walked 
up  about  fifty  yards,  when  a  large  llone  that  I  fet  my  foot  upon,  and 
which  appeared  to  me  perfeilly  firm,  all  at  cncc  gave  way  ;  it  had  been 
loofened  by  the  rain,  and  brought  down  fuch  a  heap  of  others  with  it 
in  its  fall;  with  fuch  a  tremendous  noife  at  the  fame  time,  that  I 
thought  the  whole  mountain  was  coming  upon  me,  and  expeilcd  every 
moment  to  be  daflied  to  pieces.  I  Aid  down  about  twenty  feet,  and 
then  luckily  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  by  which  I  clung ; 
but  the  ftones  ftill  continued  to  roll  down  heap  after  heap;  feveral  times, 
likewife,  after  all  liad  been  flill  for  a  minute  or  twoj  they  again  began  to  fill 
with  increafed  violence.  In  this  flate  of  lufptnls  i  was  kept  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  not  knov/ing  but  that  fome  Hone  larger  than  the  refl  might 
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give  way,  and  cany  down  with  it  even  tlie  tree  by  which  I  held. 
Unacquainted  alfo  with  the  paths  of  the  mountain,  there  feemed  to 
me  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  down,  excepting  over  the  falleii 
lloncs,  a  way  which  I  con  cmplated  with  horror.  Night  liow- 
cvcr  was  coming  on  very  fart:;  it  was  abiblutely  !iecefiary  toquit  the  fi- 
tnation  I  was  in,  and  fortunately  I  got  the  bottom  without  receiving  any 
further  injury  than  two  or  three  fliglit  contufions  on  my  hips  and  elbows. 
The  people  congratulated  me  when  I  came  back  on  my  elcape,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  the  ftones  very  coir.monly  gave  way  in  this  manner  after 
heavy  falls  of  rain  ;  but  on  the  dillolution  of  a  large  body  of  fnow,  im- 
jiienfe  rock?,  they  faid,  would  fometincs  roll  down  with  a  crafla  that 
might  be  heard  for  miles.  The  confequences  then  of  a  large  rock  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  mountain  being  undermined  by  a  flood,  and 
giving  way,  maybe  very  readily  imagined :  the  rock  above  it,  robbed 
of  its  fupport,  would  alfo  fdl ;  this  would  bring  down  with  it  numbers 
of  others  v/ith  which  it  was  ccnncdicd,  and  thus  a  difruption  would  be 
produced  from  the  bafe  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

The  paflage  of  the  rivers  through  the  ridge  at  this  place  is  certainly  a 
curious  fcene,  and  deferving  of  attention ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking 
with  Mr.  Jefferfon,  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  moft  flupendous  fcenes  in  na- 
•*  turc,  and  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic;"  nor  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  niect  with  any  perlbn  that  had  been  a  r])e^ator  of  the  fcene,  after 
reading  his  defcription  of  it,  but  what  alfo  differed  with  him  very  mate- 
rially in  opinion.  To  liiui  nuaiberlcfs  fcenes  more  flupendous,  it  would 
be  needlcis  to  go  farch.r  than  Wales.  A  river,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  that  country,  equal  in  lize  to  the  Pato-vmac  ;  but  many  are 
to  be  fcen  there  rjfhing  over  their  flony  beds  with  much  more  turbu- 
lence and  impetuolity  thxn  cither  the  Fatowmac  or  Shenandoah :  the 
rocks,  the  precipices,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  this  place 
are  diminutive  and  unintercfcing  alfo,  compared  with  thofe  which  abound 
in  that  country.  Indeed,  from  every  part  of  Mr.  Jelterlbn's  defcription, 
it  appears  as  if  he  had  beheld  the  icene,  not  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  difruption  happened,  and  when  every  thing 
was  in  a  date  of  tumult  and  confufion. 
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After  crofTing  the  Patowmac,  I  pafleJ  on  to  Frederic  in  Maryland, 
which  lias  already  been  mentioned,  and  from  thence  to  Bahimore.  The 
country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore  is  by  no  nieans  fo  rich  as  that 
wed  of  the  Blue  Ilidge,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Iron  and 
copper  are  found  here  in  many  places.  No  works  of  any  confequence 
have  as  yet  been  ellabliflicd  for  the  manufacfture  of  copper,  but  thereare 
feveral  extenfive  iron  work?.  The  iron  is  of  a  remarkably  tough  qua- 
lity ;  indeed,  throughout  the  Aates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  it  is  generally  fo;  and  the  utenfils  made  of  it,  as  pots,  kettles, 
cv,c.  thou^'h  caft  much  thinner  than  ufual  in  EngL.nd,  will  admit 
of  being  pitched  into  the  carts,  and  thrown  about,  without  any 
danger  of  being  broken.  I'he  forges  and  furnaces  are  all  worked  by 
negroes,  who  fccm  to  be  particularly  fuited  to  fuch  an  occupation,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  fublc  complexions,  but  becaufe  they  can  fulVaiii 
a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  white  perfons  without  any  incon\c- 
nience.  In  the  hottcfl  days  in  fummer  they  are  never  without  lires  in 
their  huts. 

The  farms  and  plantations  in  Maryland  confift,  in  general,  of  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thoufand  acres.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  flate,  towards 
the  mountains,  the  land  is  divided  into  fmall  porticn?.  Grain  is  what  i-; 
principally  culiivated,  and  there  are  few  llaves.  In  the  lower  parts  of  tb.c 
Hate,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore, 
the  plantations  are  extenfive ;  large  quantities  of  tobacco  ure  railed,  and 
the  labour  is  performed  almoft  entirely  by  negroes.  The  perfons  rcfid- 
ing  upon  thefe  large  plantations  live  very  fnnilar  to  tlie  planters  iii  Vir- 
ginia: all  of  them  have  theu"  itewards  and  overfccrs,  and  they  give  tlicm- 
felves  but  little  trouble  about  the  management  of  the  lands.  As  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  clothing  for  the  flavcs,  and  moft  of  the  implements  for  huf- 
bandry,  are  manufactured  on  each  eflate.  Theq,ia:ters  of  the  llaves  are 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  th.e  principal  dwelling  houfc,  which 
gives  tr.e  refidence  oi  every  planter  the  appearance  of  a  little  village,  juil 
the  lame  as  in  Virginia.  The  houfes  are  for  the  moft  part  biilt  oi 
wood,  and  painted  with  Spanilh  bi-ov^'n ;  and  in  front  tliere  is  gci'.cra'.ly 
a  long  porch,  painted  white. 
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From  Bnltimore  I  returned  to  Philiidclphiit,  wliere  I  arrived  on  tlie 
fourteenth  day  of  June,  aft^r  having  been  abfcnt  about  three  months. 
During  the  whole  of  tliat  period  the  weatlier  hnd  been  extremely  va- 
riable, fcarccly  ever  remaining  alike  four  days  together.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  in  Pennfylvania,  Fahrenheit's  thenriomcter  Hood 
at  65°  at  noon  day,  though  not  more  than  a  week  before  it  liad  been  fo 
low  as  1 4.°.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  Maryland,  I  fcarcely 
ever  obfcrvcd  it  higher  than  50*  at  noon:  the  evenings  were  alwa)-^. 
cold,  and  tlie  weather  was  fqually  and  wet.  In  the  northern  neck  of 
Virginia,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  during  the  fecond  week  in 
April,  it  rofc  from  80"  to  84.°,  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  on  the  wind 
fuddcnly  niiftlng,  it  fell  again,  and  remained  below  70"  for  fome  days. 
As  I  pafled  along  through  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  I  frequently  after- 
wards oh'crved  it  as  high  as  80"  during  the  month  of  April;  but  on  no 
day  in  the  month  of  May,  previous  to  the  fourteenth,  did  it  again  rife  to 
the  fame  height;  indeed,  fo  far  from  it,  many  of  the  days  were  too  cold 
to  be  without  fires ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  inftant,  when  I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South-weft  Mountains,  fo  fharp  a  frofi:  took 
place,  that  it  deftroycd  all  the  cherries,  and  alfo  moft  of  the  early  wheat, 
and  of  the  young  llioots  of  Indian  corn ;  in  fome  particular  places,  for 
miles  together,  the  young  leaves  of  the  foreft  trees  even  were  all  wither- 
ed, and  the  country  had  exadly  the  appearance  of  November.  On  the 
tenth  infiant,  the  day  after  the  froft,  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  46° 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  yet  four  days  afterwards  it  flood  at  81°.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  during  June,  until  I  reached  Phi- 
ladelphia, it  fluduated  between  60°  and  80° ;  the  weather  was  on  the 
whole  fine,  but  frequently  for  a  day  or  two  together  the  air  felt  extremely 
raw  and  difagreeable.  The  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  were 
alfo  fometimes  very  fuddcn.  On  the  fixth  day  f  f  June,  when  on 
my  way  to  Frederic  Town,  after  paffing  the  Patowm  River,  the  moft 
remsrkable  change  of  this  nature  took  place  which  I  ever  witnefled. 
The  morning  had  been  opprcflively  hot;  the  thermometer  at  81",  and 
the  wind  S.  S.  W.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  black  cloud 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  a  tremendous  guft  came  on,  accompanied  by 
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thunder  and  lightning;  feveral  large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the 
wind;  hailftones,  about  three  times  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  pea,  fell  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  afterwards  a  torrent  of  rain  came  pouring  down,  nearly 
as  if  a  water-fpout  had  broken  over  head.  Jull  before  the  guft  came  on, 
I  had  fufpended  my  thermometer  from  a  window  with  a  northern  afpeft, 
when  it  ftood  at  81°;  but  on  looking  at  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-three 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  gufl  was  completely  over,  I  found  it  down 
to  59°,  a  change  of  22'.  A  north-wcfl:  wind  now  fet  in,  the  evening 
was  mofl:  delightful,  and  the  thermometer  again  rofe  to  65*.  In  Pennfyl- 
vania  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  vary  fifty  degrees  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-fix  hours. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  dates  is  extremely  variable ; 
the  feafons  of  two  fucceeding  years  are  fcldom  alike ;  and  it  fcarcely 
ever  happens  that  a  month  pafles  over  without  very  great  viciill- 
tudes  in  the  weather  taking  place.  Dodor  Rittenhoufe  remarked,  that 
whilfl  he  refided  in  Pennfylvania,  he  difcovcred  nightly  frofts  in  every 
month  of  the  year  excepting  July,  and  even  in  that  month,  during  which 
the  heat  is  always  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  a  cold  day 
or  two  fometimcs  intervene,  when  a  fire  is  found  very  agreeable. 

The  climate  of  the  flate  of  New  York  is  verv  fimilar  to  that  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  excepting  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  ftate,  bordering 
upon  Canada,  the  winters  are  always  fevere  and  long.  The  climate  of 
New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Maryland,  is  clfo  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  Pennfylvania;  in  the  lower  parts  of  iVLuyland  the 
climate  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Virginia  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  thermometer 
is  as  low  as  6°  above  cipher. 

In  Pennfylvania,  the  range  of  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
has  been  obferved  to  be  from  24°  below  cipher  to  105*  above  it;  but  it 
is  an  unufual  occurrence  for  the  mercury  to  ftand  at  either  of  thefe  ex- 
treme points ;  in  its  approach  towards  them  it  commonly  draws  much 
nearer  to  the  extreme  of  heat  than  to  that  of  cold.  During  the  winter  of 
1795,  and  the  three  preceding  years,  it  did  not  fink  lower  than  10*  above 
cipher;  a  fummer  however  feldom  paflTes  over  that  it  docs  not  rife  to 
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f6'.     It  was   mentioned   as   a   fingukr  circumfuncc,  that  in  1789  the 
thermometer  never  role  liiglicr  than  90". 

C)t'  the  o]i;>reiiion  that  is  felt  from  the  fammer  heats  in  America,  no 
accurate  idea  can  be  formed  without  knowing  the  exait  llate  of  the 
h\grometeras  well  as   the  height  of  the  thermometer.     Themoilliire 
of  the  air  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  it  alfo  va- 
ries in  all  ]>arts  with  the  winds;  and  it  is  furprifmg  to  find  what  a  much 
rrcatcr  dcoicc  cf  heat  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience  when  the  air  is 
( ry  than  when  it  is  moift.     In   New   England,  in  a  remarkably  dry 
air,  the  heat    is   not   found  more   infupportable  when  the  thermometer 
il,.riii5  at    ic:,",  than  it  is  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fouthern  ftates,  where 
the  air  is  nrS\{[,  when   the  thermometer  ftands  perhaps  at  90%  that  is, 
fuppofuig  the  v\  iiul  to  be  in  the  fane  quarter  in  both  places.     In  fpeak- 
infj  of  \  irginia  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  great  difference  that  is  found 
between  the  climate  of  themountains  and  the  climate  of  the  low  coun- 
try in  that  llatc.     The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  every  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    From  the  mountains  in  New  England,  along  the  different  ridges 
which  run  through  New  York,  New  Jcrfey,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland, 
and  the  fouthern  llatcs,  even   to  the  extremity  of  Georgia,  the  heat  is 
never  found  very  opprefrucj  whilft  as  far  north  as  Pennfylvania  and  New 
York,  the  heat  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  ocean,  is  frequently  intolerable. 

In  the  courib  of  the  few  days  that  I  have  fpent  In  Phihidclphia  during 
this  month,  thx  thermometer  h:i5  rifen  repeatedly  to  86°  and  for  two  or 
three  days  it  flood  at  93'.  During  thefe  days  no  one  liirred  out  of  doors 
that  was  not  con^ipelled  to  do  fo ;  thofe  that  could  make  it  convenient 
with  their  bufinefs  always  walked  v.'ith  umbrellas  to  fliade  them  from 
the  fun  J  light  v.hite  hats  were  univerfally  worn, and  the  young  men  ap- 
pcc-rcd  dreffed  in  cotton  or  linen  jackets  and  trowfcrs ;  every  gleam  of 
funfliine  lecmed  to  be  ccnfidcred  as  baneful  and  deflruftive;  the  windov/ 
fliutteis  of  eacli  houfe  were  clofed  early  in  the  morning,  lo  as  to  admit 
no  more  light  than  what  was  abfolutely  neccffary  for  domcftic  bufinei's ; 
many  of  the  houfes,  indeed,  were  kept  fo  dark,  that  on  going  into  them 
i'lom  the  itfcet,  it  was  impoflible  at  lirft  entrance  to  perceive  who  wa;j 
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Prercnt.     The    beft  houCcs  in   th .     :  '^^ 

Winds,  at  the  outfide  to  fl,       •    !       "" ^  ^  '"""^   i'innii7)cJ  with   V^^n.r 
foid  together  like  commo,,  ,vim^o  v  n  ''  '"''''''  "<^ '"^'i=  to 

'hey  conftanely  kept  them  c  J        „;  *:""^-     ^^''"=  '^^7  had  ,her. 
openbeh,„d  them  to  ad,„it  a,V      ;!,«""'  ""'' ''°""  ^"^  left 
'"  "-  city  as  foon  a.  the  fun^.at  c/         7'  '""'  '''^  P-'-ted 
open,  and  the  inhabitant,,  all  croJded?  T"  ^'""'^  --  ">en  thrown 
;"S  walks,  and  vilit  ,heit  ac'u    „t   '     '  '"""""  '°  '^"^  ">">  eve 
W  grand  fpertade  was   toT      k'-   '' "P'"'--''' '=ve,v  ,„Vht  .'if 
--  '1-e  but  what  was  i,   JL'T"""-  '"''  "°'  ^  «-"^^o    •  k 
"'■-IlyJa.Vd  ti„  about  .  n  o"      k     .rr"""™-     ''''^  ^"'^^  W 

won.  perhaps,  fo  quiet  all  the  vro,V"  '^"' '^  ""  ^"yi"* 
over  half  the  town  withou,  fei  !    u     "^  '' f'^'  ''""^  >-=•  may  walk 

'he  watchmen.     Very  heavy  de!,  "  °^  ="  ''"'"■■"'  ""-"S.  e.ccpt 

-  --oon  as  the  r„„  i/,„:  f  ^:;;  "-•;"'"  '"a"  after  thefe  h  t  If 

:^J^^-elowerthan^^'----~^^^ 

or  ^"emllbTe'Icldlr'  ""  ""^^  '-^  J=ept,  but  in  an  ice  ho  r 

|-era,ly  turn,  rour' tt' ct^n/^^'  '"'""'^  "'^"^  <^^^^^     Milk 
from  the  cow      Fin.  •  ^  °"^  ^^^  t^vo  hours  oft       • 

^^'!'-cH  .hey.generally  Z  in'taV^r'''  '"  -"^^  ""el      'r 

^f^-hetimeitlw^S^     ™^^^^^ 

^''.ch  precaution  it  vvould  be  trt''' ""'""'"''' '"  "■^'-'  ^'''^u 
L-«  told,  that  were  ,  to  Hay      p     ;,  f  ^"-">'l-*ng  all  thi:.  ,  h^ e 

'  IV,  "l^^  ''-'•  ''i'herto.     U,nJt    1  '?'  '""''"■"O'--  tatolei   ^ 
of  Philadelphia,  are  equally  hot  u?i     r        '  '''S'  '""  1»«  '"",„  fou.h 

'  ^"'^'''  ■'"'^  ^•o.ne  others,  ...n  nCr       '^  """"^^  '^^^^  ^'^J^'- 
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The  winds  in  every  part  of  the  country  make  a  prodigious  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  north- weft  wind  blows,  the 
heat  is  always  found  more  tolerable  than  with  any  other,  although  the 
thermometer  Ihould  be  at  the  flime  height.  This  wind  is  uncommonly 
dry,  and  brings  with  it  frefh  animation  and  vigour  to  every  living  thing. 
Although  this  wind  is  fo  very  piercing  in  winter,  yet  I  think  the  people 
never  complain  fo  much  of  cold  as  when  the  north-eaft  wind  blows ; 
for  my  own  part  I  never  found  the  air  fo  agreeable,  let  the  feafon  of  the 
year  be  what  it  would,  as  with  the  north-weft  wind.  The  north-eaft 
wind  is  alfo  cold,  but  it  renders  the  air  raw  and  damp.  That  from  the 
fouth-eaft  is  damp  but  warm.  Rain  or  fnow  ufually  faHs  whei>the  wind 
comes  from  any  point  towards  the  eaft.  The  fouth-weft  wind,  like  the 
north-weft,  is  dry;  but  it  is  attended  generally  with  warm  weather- 
When  in  a  foutherly  point,  guftsj  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  ftorms  at- 
tended with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  are  common. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  account  for  thefe  various  effetfls  of 
the  winds  in  America.  The  north-weft  wind,  from  coming  over  fuch 
an  immenfe  tradt  of  land,  muft  neceflarily  be  dryj  and  coming  from  re- 
gions eternally  covered  with  mounds  of  fnow  and  ice,  it  muft  alfo  be 
cold.  The  north-eaft  wind,  from  travcrflng  the  frozen  feas,  muft  be 
cold  likewife  j  but  from  pafling  over  fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  watry 
main  afterwards,  it  brings  damps  and  moiftures  with  it.  All  thofe  from, 
ihe  eaft  are  damp,  and  loaded  widi  vapours,  from  the  fame  caufe. 
Southerly  winds,  from  crofting  the  warm  regions  between  the  tropics, 
are  attended  with  heat;  and  the  fouth-weft  wind,  from  pafling,  like  the 
north- weft,  over  a  great  extent  of  land,  is  dry  at  the  fame  time;  n«ne 
however  is  fo  dry  as  that  from  the  north- weft.  It  is  faid,  but  with  what 
truth  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay,,  that  weft  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  all  in  the  fame  range,  the  fouth-weft 
wipds  are  cold  and  attended  with  rain.  Thofe  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  obfervable  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain  s>  arc  unknown 
to  the  weft  ward  of  them. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR.  Albany,  July. 

T  Was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Philadelphia  for  New  York,  intending 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Canada,  when  chance  brought  me  into 
the  company  of  two  young  gentlemen  from  England,  each  of  whom  was 
feparately  preparing  to  fet  off  on  a  fimilar  excurfion.  A  rational  and 
agreeable  companion,  to  whom  you  might  communicate  the  refult  of 
your  obfervations,  and  with  whom  you  might  interchange  lentiments  on 
all  occafions,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a  pleaiing  acquifition,  I  (hould 
imagine,  by  a  perfon  on  a  journey  through  a  foreigfi  land.  Were  any 
one  to  be  found,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  I  (hould  venture  to 
affirm,  that  ere  he  travelled  far  through  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  there  are  fo  few  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country;  where,  in  going  from  one  town  to  another,  it  is  frequently  ne- 
ceflary  to  pafs  for  many  miles  together  through  dreary  woods;  and 
where,  even  in  the  towns,  a  few  of  thofe  fea-ports  indeed  excepted 
which  are  open  to  the  Atlantic,  there  is  fuch  fameneis  in  the  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  converfation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fo  little  amongft  them 
that  interefts  either  the  head  or  the  heart ;  he  would  not  only  be  induced 
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to  think  that  a  companion  miifl  add  to  the  picafiirc  <A  a  journey,  but 
\vere  abfohitely  ncccilary  to  prevent  its  appearing  inlipiJ,  luul  at  times 
highly  irkibmc  to  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  l)atl  fully  dctcniiincd  in  my  own  mind,  upon  re- 
turning from  my  tour  beyond  the  Blue  Moujitalns,  never  again  to  let  cut 
on  a  juurney  alone  through  any  part  ot  America,  if  I  could  pofiibly  pro- 
cure an  agreeable  compajiion.  The  gentlemen  1  met  with  had,  as  vv<  .1  's 
myfelf,  travelled  widely  througli  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
formed  nearly  the  fame  rtfolutijn  ;  we  accordingly  agreed  to  go  forward 
to  Canada  together,  ana  having  ei^igaged  a  carriage  for  ourfelves  as  far  as 
New  York,  we  quitted  the  clofe  and  difagrccable  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  twentieth  of  June. 

The  road,  for  the  fufl  twenty-five  miles,  runs  very  near  the  River 
Delaware,  which  appears  to  great  advantage  through  openings  in  the 
woods  that  are  fcattered  along  its  fhores.  From  the  town  of  Briftol  in 
particular,  which  ilunds  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  banks,  twenty  miles 
ubovc  Philadelphia,  it  is  feen  in  a  moft  pleafing  point  of  view.  The 
river,  here  about  one  mile  wide,  winds  majeftically  round  the  point 
whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  for  many  miles,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  it  may  be  traced  through  a  rich  country,  flowing  gently 
along:  in  general  it  is  covered  with  innumerable  little  floops  and 
fchooncrs.  Oppofite  to  Briftol  ilands  the  city  of  Burlington,  one  of 
the  largeft  in  New  Jerfey,  built  partly  upon  an  ifland  and  partly  on 
the  main  Ihore.  It  makes  a  good  appearance,  and  adds  confidcrably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  profped  from  Briftol. 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  oppofite  to  Trenton,  which  {lands  at  the  head 
of  the  floop  navigation,  you  crofs  the  river.  The  falls  or  rapids,  that 
prevent  boats  from  afcending  any  higher,  appear  in  full  view  as  you  pafs, 
but  their  profpeft  is  in  no  way  pleafing  j  beyond  them,  the  navi- 
gation may  be  purfued  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  fmall  boats. 
Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jerfey,  and  contains  about  tv.o  hundred 
houfes,  together  with  four  churches.  The  ftreets  are  commodious,  and 
the  houfes  neatly  built.  The  ftate-houfe,  in  which  congrefs  met  for 
feme  time  during  the  war,  is  a  heavy  clumfy  edifice. 
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Twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  Hands  Princeton,  a  neat  town,  containing 
about  eighty  dwellings  in  one  long  ftreet.  Here  is  a  large  college,  held 
in  much  repute  by  the  neighbouring  dates.  The  number  of  ftudents 
amounts  to  upwards  of  fcventy  ;  from  their  appearance,  however,  and 
the  courfe  of  lludics  tiiey  feem  to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  the  other 
American  colleges  I  ever  law,  it  better  deferves  the  title  of  a  grammar 
fchool  than  a  college.  The  library,  which  we  were  lliewn,  is  mod 
wretched,  confid'ng,  for  the  moft  part,  of  old  theological  books,  not 
even  arranged  with  any  regularity.  An  orrery,  contrived  by  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhoufe,  whofe  talents  are  fo  much  boarted  of  by  his  countrymen, 
flands  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  repair,  as  well 
as  a  few  detached  parts  of  a  philofophical  apparatus,  enclofed  in  the  fame 
glafs  cafe.  At  the  oppofite  end  of  the  room  are  two  fmall  cupboards, 
which  are  fliewn  as  the  mufeum.  Thcfe  contain  a  couple  of  fmnll 
fluffed  alligators,  and  a  few  fingular  filhes,  in  a  niiferable  flate  of  pre- 
fervation,  the  ikins  of  them  being  tattered  in  innumerable  places, 
from  their  being  repeatedly  tolled  about.  The  building  is  very  plain, 
and  of  flone  -,  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  four  flories 
high. 

The  next  ftage  from  Princeton  is  Brunfwick,  containing  about 
two  hundred  houfes  ;  there  is  nothing  very  deferving  of  attention  in  it, 
excepting  it  be  the  very  neat  and  commodious  wooden  bridge  that  has  been 
thrown  acrofs  the  Raritan  River,  which  is  about  two  hundred  paces 
over.  The  part  over  the  channel  is  contrived  to  draw  up,  and  on  each 
fide  is  a  footway  guarded  by  rails,  and  ornamented  with  lamps.  Eliza- 
beth Town  and  Newark,  which  you  afterwards  pafs  through  in  fuccef- 
fion,  are  both  of  them  cheerful  lively  looking  places :  neither  of  them 
is  paved.  Newark  is  built  in  a  flraggling  manner,  and  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  large  Erglifli  village  :  there  is  agreeable  fociety 
in  this  town.  Thefe  two  towns  are  only  eight  miles  apart,  and  each 
of  them  has  one  or  two  excellent  churches,  whofe  tall  Ipires  appear 
very  beautiful  as  you  approach  at  a  diftance,  peeping  up  above  the  woods 
by  which  they  are  encircled. 

The  flate  of  New  Jerfey,  meafured  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  one 
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hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length ;  it  varies  in  breadth  from  forty  to 
eighty  miles.     The  northern  part  of  it  is  croffed  by  the  blue  ridge  of 
of  mountains,  running  through  Pennfylvania  ;  and  fliooting  off  in  dif- 
ferent dire(5tions  from  this  ridge,  there  are  feveral  other  fmall  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood.     The  fouthern  part  of  the  ftate,  on  the  contrary, 
which  hes  towards  the  fea,  is  extremely  flat  and  fandy^  it  is  covered  for 
miles  together  with  pine   trees  alone,  ufually  called  pine  barrens,  and 
is  very  little  cultivated.     The  miildle  part,  which  is  croffed  in  going  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  abounds  with  extenfive  tradts  of  good  land; 
the  foil  varies,  however,  confiderably,  in  fome  places  being  fandy,  in 
others  ftoney,  and  in  others  confifting  of  a  rich  brown  mould.     This 
part  of  the  ftate,  as  far  as  Newark,  is  on  the  whole  well  cultivated,  and 
fcattered  about  in  different   places  are  fome   excellent   farm  houfes; 
a  good  deal  of  uncleared  land,  however,  flill  remains.     Beyond  Newark 
the  country  is  extremely  flat  and  marfliy.     Between  the  town  and  the 
Pofaick  River  there  is  one  marfli,  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  you  pafs  over  it. 
The  road  is  here  formed  with  large  logs  of  wood  laid  clofe  together,  and 
on  each  fide  are  ditches  to  keep  it  dry.     This  was  the  firft  place  where 
we  met  with  mufquitoes,  and  they  annoyed  us  not  a  little  in  pafllng. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  Philadelphia  is  much  infefted 
with  them;  but  they  had  not  made  their  appearance  when  we  left  that 
city.     The  Pofaik  River  runs  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  this  marfli, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  wooden  bridge  acrofs  it,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  at  New  Brunfwick  over  the  Raritan  River.     About  fifteen  miles 
above  it  there  is  a  very  remarkable  fill  in  the  river.     The  river,  at  the 
fall,  is  about  forty  yards   wide,  and  flows  with  a  gentle  current  till  it 
comes  within  a  few  perches  of  the  edge  of  the  fall,  when  it  fuddenly  pre- 
cipitates itfelf,  in  one  entire  fheet,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  nearly  eighty 
feet  in  perpendicular  height  i   below,  it  runs  on  through  a  chafm,  formed 
of  immenfe  rocks  on  each  iide ;    they  are  higher  than  the  fall,  and 
feem  to  have  been  once  united  together. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  very  rich  copper  mine  :   repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it;  but  whether  the  price  of  labour  be 
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too  great  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  or  the  proprietors  have  not  pro- 
ceeded with  judgment,  certain  it  is,  tliat  they  have  always  mifcarried, 
and  fuftained  very  confidtrable  lofics  thereby.  This  mine  was  firft 
difcovered  in  175 1,  by  a  perfon  who,  pafTing  along  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  obferved  a  blue  flame,  about  the  fize  of  a  man,  ilFuing 
from  the  earth,  which  afterwards  Ibon  died  away  :  he  marked  the  place 
with  a  flake,  and  when  the  hill  was  opened,  fcvcral  large  lumps  of  vir- 
gin copper  were  found.  The  vein  of  copper  in  the  mine  is  faid  to  be 
much  richer  now  than  when  firft  opened. 

From  the  Pofaik  to  the  North  River  the  country  is  hilly,  barren,  and 
uninterefting,  till  you  come  very  near  the  latter,  when  a  noble  view 
opens  all  at  once  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  oppofite  fliorc,  of  the 
harbour,  and  (hipping.  The  river,  which  is  very  grand,  can  be  traced 
for  feveral  miles  above  the  city  j  the  banks  arc  very  fteep  on  the  Jerfcy 
fide,  and  beautifully  wooded,  the  trees  almoft  dipping  into  the  water ; 
numbers  of  veiTels  plying  about  in  every  part  render  the  fcene  extremely 
fprightly  and  interefting. 

New  York  is  built  on  an  ifland  of  its  own  name,  formed  by  the  North 
and  the  Eaft  Rivers,  and  a  creek  or  inlet  connedting  both  of  thefe 
together.  The  ifland  is  fourteen  miles  lon^,  and,  on  an  average, 
about  one  mile  in  breadth ;  at  its  fouthern  extremity  ftands  the  city, 
which  extends  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  North,  or  Hudfon 
River,  is  nearly  two  miles  wide  j  the  Eaft,  or  the  North-eaft  one,  as  it 
ihould  rather  be  called,  is  not  quite  fo  broad,  'i  he  depth  of  water  in 
each,  clofe  to  the  city,  is  fufficient  for  the  largeft  merchant  veflels.  The 
principal  feat  of  trade,  however,  is  on  the  Eaft  River,  and  moft  of  the 
veflels  lie  there,  as  during  winter  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  not  fo 
foon  impeded  by  the  ice.  At  this  fide  of  the  town  the  houfes  and  ftores 
are  built  as  clofely  as  poflible.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and,  as  but  too  commonly  is  the  cafe  in  feaport  towns,  very  dirty, 
and,  confequently,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  dreadhally  unhealthy. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  town  that  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  fuch. 
violence  in  1795  j  and  during  1796,  many  perfons  that  remained  very 
conftantly  there  alfo  fell  vidims  to  a  fever,  which,  if  not  the  yellow 
2  '  fever,, 
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fever,  wns  very  like  it.  Tlic  ftrccts  near  the  North  River  arc  much 
norc  airy;  i)iit  the  moll:  agreeable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  neiglihour- 
J'.cod  of  the  hattcry,  on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  illand,  at  the  eon- 
Jliicnce  of  the  two  rivers.  When  New  York  was  in  poilelMon  of  the 
Ln.>li(h,  this  battery  confillecl  of  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns,  one  above 
the  other;  but  it  is  now  cut  down,  ami  affords  a  mod  charming  walk, 
ami,  on  a  fummer's  evening,  is  crowded  with  people,  as  it  is  open  to 
the  breezes  Ircm  the  fca,  wiiich  render  it  particularly  agreeable  at  that 
feafon.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  it  of  the  roads.  Long  and  Stateu 
Iflandr,  and  Jcrfcy  fliorc.  At  the  time  of  high  water  the  fcene  is  always 
intcrtfting  on  account  of  the  number  of  veflels  failing  in  and  out  of 
port ;  fuch  as  go  into  the  Eaft  River  pafs  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
walls  of  the  battery. 

From  the  battery  a  handfome  ftreet,  about  fcventy  feet  wide,  called 
Broadway,  runs  due  north  through  the  town^  between  it  and  the  North 
River  run  fevcral  ftrccts  at  right  angles,  as  you  pafs  which  you  catch 
a  view  of  the  water,  and  boats  plying  up  and  down ;  the  diftant 
Ihore  of  the  river  alfo  is  feen  to  great  advantage.  Plad  the  ftreets  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  Broadway  been  alfo  carried  down  to  the  Eaft  River, 
the  effed  would  have  been  beautiful,  for  Broadway  runs  along  a  ridge 
of  high  ground  between  the  two  rivers  ;  it  would  have  contributed  alfo 
very  much  to  the  health  of  the  place ;  if,  added  to  this,  a  fpacious  quay 
had  been  formed  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  on  either  fide,  inrtead  of 
having  the  borders  of  the  rivers  crowded  with  confufed  heaps  of  wooden 
ftore  houfes,  built  upon  wharfs  projeding  one  beyond  another  in  every 
diredion.  New  York  would  have  been  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful  fea- 
ports  in  the  world.  All  the  fea-ports  in  America  appear  to  great  difad- 
vantage  from  the  water,  when  you  approach  near  to  them,  from  the 
fliores  being  crowded  in  this  manner  with  irregular  mailcs  of  wooden 
houfes,  {landing  as  it  were  in  the  water.  The  federal  city,  where  they 
have  already  begun  to  ercdl  the  fame  kind  of  wooden  wharfs  and  ilorc- 
houfes  without  any  regularity,  will  be  juft:  the  fame.  It  is  aflon idl- 
ing, that  in  laying  out  that  city  a  grand  quay  was  not  thought  of  in  tlie 
plan  ;  It  would  certainly  have  aiForded  equal,  if  not  greater  accommoda- 
tion 
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the  river  at  ditllrciit  dill.mccs,  and  which  feemed  to  glide  along,  as  It 
were,  by  the  power  of  magic,  for  the  fails  all  hung  down  loofe  and 
inotionlers.  The  fun,  fetting  in  all  his  glory,  added  frefli  beauties  to 
this  calm  and  peaceable  fcene,  and  permitted  us  for  the  laft  time  to 
bvhold  the  diftant  fpires  of  New  York,  illumined  by  his  parting  rays. 
To  defcribe  all  the  grand  and  beautiful  profpeds  prefented  to  the  vi^^w 
on  pallinj!;  along  this  noble  river,  would  be  an  cndlefs  laik  ;  all  the 
various  cff.dls  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  happy  combination  of 
wowd  and  water,  of  hill  and  dale,  are  here  i'ccn  in  the  greateft  perfedion. 
In  fume  places  the  river  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  in 
others  it  narrows  to  that  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  in  various  parts  it 
is  interfpcrred  with  iibnds ;  in  fome  places  again  its  courfe  can  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  whilil  in  others  it  is  fuddenly  lofl  ta  the  view, 
as  it  winds  between  its  lofty  banks ;  here  mountains  covered  with  rocks 
and  trees  rife  almod  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water ;  there  a  fine 
champaign  country  prefents  itfelf,  cultivated  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
river,  whilft  neat  farm  houfes  and  dillant  towns  embellifli  the  charming 
landfcapes. 

After  funfet,  a  brilk  wind  fprang  up,  which  earned  us  on  at  the  rate 
of  fix  or  (tvcn  miles  an  hour  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  night ;  but  for 
fome  hours  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  at  a  place  wlicre  the  navigation  of 
the  river  v/as  too  ditlicult  to  proceed  in  tlie  dark.  Our  floop  was  no 
more  than  feventy  tons  burthen  by  regifter ;  but  the  accommodations 
ihe  afforded  wer^  mod:  excellent,  and  far  fuperior  to  what  might 
be  expeded  on  board  fo  finall  a  vefiel ;  the  cabin  was  equally  large 
with  that  in  a  common  merchant  vefiel  of  three  hundred  tons, 
built  for  crofilng  the  ocean.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
her  beam,  which  W9s  no  Icfs  than  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  although 
her  length  was  only  fifty-five  feet.  All  the  floops  engaged  in  this 
trade  arc  built  nearly  on  the  fame  conilrudion;  fiiort,  broad,  and  very 
Ihallow,  few  of  them  draw  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water,  fo  that 
they  arc  only  calculated  for  failing  upon  fmooth  water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfclves  oppofite  to  Wefl;  Point, 

a  place  rendered  remarkable  in  hifiory  by  the  defertion  of  General  Ar- 
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noW,  during  the  American  war,  and  the  confequent  death  of  the  unfoi- 
tunate  Major  Andre.  The  fort  flands  ahoiit  one  hundred  and  lifty  tcet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  on  tlie  fide  of  a  barren  hill ;  no  human 
creature  appearing  in  it  except  the  foUtary  centinel,  who  marched 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ramparts  overgrown  with  long  grafs,  it 
had  a  niort  melancholy  afped  that  perhaps  was  heightened  by  tiic 
gloominefs  of  the  morning,  and  the  recolletition  of  all  the  circumftance-j 
attending  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Andre. 

Near  Wefl  Point  there  is  alfo  another  polt,  called  Fort  Putnam,  which, 
fince  the  peace,  has  been  fuffered  to  get  very  much  out  of  repair ;  how- 
ever. Heps  are  now  taking  to  have  it  put  in  good  order.  Suppofing  that  a 
rupture  Ihould  ever  unfortunately  again  take  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  thefe  ports  v/ould  be  of  the  greatefl: 
confequence,  as  they  form  a  link  in  that  chain  of  pods  which  extend 
the  whole  way  along  the  navigable  waters  that  conned:  the  Britilli  fet.. 
tlements  with  New  York. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  highlands,  as  they  are  called,  commence, 
and  extend  along  the  river  on  each  fide  for  feveral  miles.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  here  confiderably  contradled,  and  fuch  fudden  gufts  of 
wind,  coming  from  between  the  mountains,  fometimes  blow  through  the 
narrow  pafles,  that  vefl'els  frequently  have  their  topmalh  carried  away. 
The  captain  of  the  Hoop  we  were  in,  laid,  that  his  mainfail  was  once 
blown  into  tatters  in  an  inftant,  and  a  part  of  it  carried  on  fhore.  When 
the  fky  is  lowering,  they  ufually  take  in  fail  going  along  this  part  of  the 
river. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July  we  reached 
Albany,  the  place  of  our  deftination,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  diilant 
from  New  York. 

x^lbany  is  a  city,  and  contains  about  eleven  hundred  houfes;  the  num- 
ber however  is  increafuig  faft,  particularly  fmce  the  removal  of  the  flate 
government  from  New  York.  In  the  oLl  part  of  the  to.vn  the  Itrects 
are  very  narrow  and  the  houfes  are  frightful;  they  are  all  built  in  the  old 
Dutch  tarte,  ulth  the  gable  end  towards  the  llrect,  and  ornamented  on 
the  top  with  large  iron  weather  cocks  j  but  in  that  part  which  has  been 
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lately  creded,  the  flreets  are  commodious,  and  many  of  the  houfes  arc 
hiindlbme.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  ftreets  well  paved 
and  lighted.  Here  are  four  places  for  public  worflilp,  and  an  hofpital. 
Albany  is  in  fummer  time  a  very  difigreeable  place;  it  (lands  in  a  low 
lituation,  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  runs  very  flowly  here, 
and  towards  the  evening  often  exhales  clouds  of  vapours;  immediately  be- 
hind the  town,  likewife,  is  a  large  fand  bank,  that  prevents  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  powerfully  refleds  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  which  fliines  in  i'ull  force  upon  it  the  whole  day.  Notwith- 
fbanding  all  this,  however,  the  climate  is  deemed  very  falubrious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a  few  years  ago,  were  almoft  entirely  of 
Dutch  extradion ;  but  now  ftrangers  are  flocking  to  it  from  all  quarters, 
as  there  are  few  places  in  America  more  advantageoully  fituated  for 
commerce.     The  flourifliing  fl^te  of  its  trade  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  New  York  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Albany,  was  the 
anniverfary  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  and  on  our 
arrival  we  were  told  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  its  cele- 
bration *.  A  drum  and  trumpet,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  gave 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  rejoicings,  and  on  walking  to  a  hill 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  we  faw  lixty  men  drawn 
up,  partly  militia,  partly  volunteers,  partly  infantry,  partly  cavalry;  the 
latter  were  clothed  in  fcarlet,  and  mounted  on  horfes  of  various  defcrip- 
tions.  About  three  hundred  fpedators  attended.  A  few  rounds  were 
fired  from  a  three  pounder,  and  fome  volleys  of  fmall  arms.  The  firing 
was  fini/lied  before  one  hour  was  expired,  and  then  the  troops  returned 
to  town,  a  party  of  militia  officers  in  uniform  marching  in  the  rear, 
under  the  fliade  of  umbrellas,  as  the  day  was  cxccirivcly  hot.     Having 


•  Our  landlord,  as  foon  as  he  found  out  who  ever,  aronot  v.Mnt'ng  of  p  op'c  openly  di-cl.iiing, 

we  werj,  ini:;ic  I'.atcly  came  to  us,  to  requelf  that  that  tht-y  have  never  ciijoytd  fo  much  quiet  aiii 

wc  wculd  excLfe  the  confui'ed  Hate  in  which  his  happinelsin  their  ownlicnies  fir.ce  the  revoiutiou 

houfe\va=,asth';.''Wasiheann!veri';i'ydayol  ".Amc-  a?  they  did   wheu  the  ihu.cs   were  th^-  ct.ioi'.'cs 

''  rican  independence,"  or,  a-,  lome,  ind.ed,  more  of  Great  Britain.     Amongll  the  planters  in  Vir- 

properly  c;illed  it,  of  "  American  Repentance."  ginia  I  heard  language  of  this  fort  more  tiian 

\W  were  all  of  us  not  a  little  furprifcd  at  this  once. 
addrtfi,  anJ  from  futh  a  pcrlbn ;  juftaucesj  Low- 
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reached  town,  the  whole  body  immediately  difpcrP.d.  The  volunteers  and 
miiitia  oflicers  afterwards  dined  together,  and  lo  ended  the  rejoicings 
oi  the  day  j  no  public  ball,  no  general  entertainment  was  there  of  any 
defcriftion.  A  day  ilill  frefli  in  the  memory  of  every  American,  and 
which  appears  fo  glorious  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  would,  it 
mij^ht  be  expeded,  have  called  forth  more  brilliant  and  more  general 
rejoicings;  but  the  downright  phlegmatic  people  in  this  neighbourhood, 
intent  upon  making  money,  and  enjoying  the  folid  advantages  of  the  re- 
volution, are  but  little  difpofed  to  wafte  their  time  in  what  they  confider 
idle  demonilrations  of  joy. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Skeiiefborcugh,  July. 

VT/E  remained  in  Albany  for  a  few  days,  and  then  fet  off  for  Skencf- 
borough,  upon  Lake  Champlain,  in  a  carriage  hired  for  the 
purpofe.  The  hiring  of  this  vehicle  was  a  matter  attended  with  feme 
trouble,  and  detained  us  longer  in  the  towu  than  we  wilhed  to  Hay. 
There  were  only  two  carriages  to  be  had  in  the  whole  place,  and  the  owners 
having  an  underitanding  with  each  other,  and  thinking  that  we  flioulJ 
be  forced  to  give  whatever  priCe  they  afked,  pofitively  refufed  to  let  us 

have 
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have  cither  of  them  for  Icfs  than  fevcnty  dollars,  equal  to  fiueeii  guineas. 
We  on  our  part  as  pofnivcly  refulcd  to  coniply  with  a  den:wnd  which 
we  knew  to  be  exorbitant,  and  refolvcd  to  wait  patiently  in  Albany  for 
iomc  other  conveyance,  rather  than  ful)mit  to  fiich  an  impolition.  The 
fellows  held  out  for  two  days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  them 
came  to  tell  us  we  might  have  his  carriage  for  half  the  price,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  took  it. 

Krirly  the  next  morning  wc  fet  off",  and  in  about  two  hours  arrived  at 
the  Ihiall  village  of  Cohoz,  clofc  to  which  is  the  remarkable  fall  in  the 
Mohawk  River.  This  river  takes  its  rife  to  the  north-caft  of  Lake 
Oneida,  and  after  a  courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  difembogues 
into  the  Hudfon  or  North  River,  about  ten  miles  above  Albany.  The 
Cohoz  Fall  is  about  three  miles  diftant  from  its  mouth.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  three  hundred  yardsj  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  quite  acrofs, 
and  from  the  top  of  them  the  water  falls  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular; 
the  line  of  the  fall  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other  is  nearly 
Ibaight.  The  appearance  of  this  fall  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water;  when  the  river  is  full,  the  water  defcends  in  an  un- 
broken Hieet  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  whilft  at  other  times  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  left  uncovered.  The  rocks  are  of  a  re- 
markable dark  colour,  and  fo  alfo  is  the  earth  in  the  banks,  which  rife 
to  a  great  height  on  either  fide.  There  is  a  very  pleafing  view  of  this 
cataratSt  as  you  pafs  over  the  bridge  acrofs  the  river,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  lower  down. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon  River, 
through  the  town  of  Stillwater,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  un- 
conm:on  (lillnefs  of  the  river  oppofite  to  it,  and  late  in  the  evening 
reached  Saratoga,  thirty-five  miles  from  Albany.  This  place  contains 
abwut  ibrty  houfcs,  and  a  Dutch  reformed  church,  hut  they  are  fo  fcat- 
tercd  a'ucut  that  it  has  not  the  fmalieil  appeira;;.-c  uf  a  town. 

In  tuib  neiglibouihcod,  upon  tiie  bordtii  of  a  marQ),  arc  feveral  very 
reiiiaikable  mineral  ipru^gsj  (;ne  of  tiici.n,  in  thi  crater  of  a  reck, 
of  a  p}  iMUhuical  form,  a'jouc  five  fi..;t  in  li-.^^ht,  is  particularly  curious, 
'iliis  rock  feemb  to  have  been  ionncd  ly  the  pctiifadion  of  the  water: 
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all  the  other  fprings  are  llkewife  furr  --ded  with  petrifadions  ofthe  fame- 
kind.  Tlie  water  in  the  principal  ipring,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  I'ummer,  when  it  regidarly  overflows,  remains  about  eight  inches 
below  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  bubbles  up  as  if  boiHiig.  The  crater 
is  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  various  properties  of  the  water  have 
not  been  yet  afcertained  with  any  great  accuracy  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  a  foil] le  acid  and  fome  faline  fubllance  j  there  is  alfo  a 
great  portion  of  fixed  air  in  it.  An  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for 
making  fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater,  they  will  be  immediately 
fuftbcatcd ;  but  if  not  kept  there  too  long  they  recover  again  upon  being 
brought  into  the  open  air. 

If  a  lighted  candle  be  pat  down,  the  flame  will  be  extinguKlKd  in  an 
inftant,  and  not  even  the  fmalleil:  fp:rk  left  in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring  be  put  into  a  bottle, 
clofely  corked,  and  then  fliaken,  either  the  cork  will  be  forced  out  with 
an  explofion,  or  the  bottle  will  be  broken  j  but  it  left  -in  an  open  vefl'cl 
it  becomes  vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  water  is  very  pungent 
to  the  tafte,  and  adls  as  a  cathartic  on  fome  people,  as  an  emetic  on. 
others. 

Of  the  works  thrown  up  at  Saratoga  by  the  Britifli  and  American 
armies  during  the  war,  there  are  now  fcarcely  any  remains.  The  cour^try 
round  about  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  trenches  have  been  mollly  levelled 
by  the  plough.  We  here  crofl^ed  the  Hudfon  River,  and  proceeded  along 
its  eaftern  fliore  as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  where  it  is  lofl:  to  the  view,  for 
the  road  ftill  runs  on  towards  the  north,  whilft  the  river  takes  a  fudden 
bend  to  the  weft. 

Fort  Edward  was  difmantled  prior  to  the  late  American  war;  but  the 
oppofite  armies,  during  that  unhappy  conteft,  were  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  ofthe  people,  whom  we  found  living  here,  had  fervcd 
as  foldiers  in  the  army,  and  told  us  a  number  of  intereiling  p^:ticulars 
relative  to  feveral  events  which  happened  in  this  quarter.  The  landlord 
ofthe  tavern  where  we  ftopped,  for  one,  related  all  the  circumftances 
attending  Mifs  M*  Crea's  death,  and  pointed  out  on  a  hill,  not  far  from 
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tlio  houft",  the  very  Tjiot  wlicTc  Hio  was  murni.Tcd  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  place  of  her  interment.  This  beauiiliil  yonng  laily  had  been 
engaged  to  an  orticer  in  (General  Uunmync's  army,  who,  anxious  Ibr  her 
lafety,  as  there  were  fevcral  marauding  parties  :;oing  about  in  the 
jicighbourhood  where  flic  live  J,  lent  a  party  of  trudy  Indians  to  efcort 
1km- to  the  camp.  I'hele  Indians  had  partly  executed  their  commilTion, 
.Tid  were  approaching  with  their  charge  in  fight  of  the  Ijritilh  camjt, 
when  tliev  were  met  bv  another  fet  of  Indians  belon^ine  to  a  different 
tribe,  that  was  aUb  attending  tb.e  Britilh  arniy  at  this  time.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  became  a  matier  of  difpute  between  them  wliich  fliould  have 
the  honour  of  conducting  her  to  the  camp ;  from  words  they  came  to 
blows,  and  blood  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn,  when  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  fettle  the  matter  without  farther  mif^-hief,  went  up  to  Mifs 
APCrca,  and  killed  her  on  the  fpot  with  a  blo\v  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  objccft  of  contention  being  thus  removed,  the  Indians  returned 
([uietly  to  the  camp.  The  enormity  of  the  crime,  however,  was  too 
great  not  to  attra(it  public  notice,  and  it  turned  the  minds  of  every  peifon 
againll  the  Indians,  who  had  not  before  witnelTed  their  ferocity  on  oc- 
cafions  equally  ihocking  to  humanity.  The  impolicy  of  employing  fuch 
barbarians  was  now  ftrongly  rcprcb  ,tcd,  and  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards 
mod  of  them  were  difmillcd  from  our  army. 

Fort  Edward  flands  near  the  river.  The  town  of  the  fame  name, 
is  at  the  didance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  contains 
about  twenty  houfes.  Thus  far  we  had  got  on  tolerably  well;  but 
from  hence  to  Fort  Anne,  which  was  alfo  difmantled  prior  to  the  late 
war,  the  road  is  moft  wretched,  particiilarly  over  a  long  caufeway  be- 
tween the  two  forts,  formed  originally  for  the  tranfporting  of  cannon, 
the  foil  here  being  extremely  moiit  and  heavy.  The  caufeway  con- 
fifts  of  large  trees  laid  fide  by  fide  tranfverfely,  fome  of  which  having 
decayed,  great  intervals  aie  left,  wherein  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  fometimes  lockeii  io  faft  that  the  horfes  alone  could  not  pofiibly 
extricate  them.  To  have  remained  in  the  carriage  over  this  part: 
of  the  road  would  really  have  been  a  fevere  puniihment;  for  although 
boafted  of  as  being  the  very  beft  in  Albany,  it  had  no  fort  of  fprings,  and 
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wa?  In  fa«5l  little  better  ti  mi  a  cornnion  wa^^^n'^  w-  ther«..'*)ra  aIi;;,'KeJ, 
took  our  guns,  ami  a'nnll'J  ourlVIvcr.  v.itli  ibootrjg  ui  wj  ^.alk'.\l  alonj; 
through  tlic  wocxIp.  The  woodi  h.rc  h.ul  a  much  more  ni.iji-'flij  a  - 
pearauce  than  any  that  \vc  had  before  met  with  on  our  way  tVoin  Tlii- 
laclcljihia;  this,  however,  w.is  owil1[;  mere  to  the  great  height  than  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  trees,  for  I  coild  not  fee  one  that  a})pcnrcd  more 
than  tliirty  inches  in  diameter  j  indeed,  in  general,  the  girt  of  tlie  tree-; 
in  the  woods  of  America  is  but  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  their  hcij^lit, 
and  trilling  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  forcll  trees  in  (jreat  Britain. 
The  thickefl  tree  I  e\er  faw  in  the  country  was  a  fycamore,  whicli  grew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Shcn.indoah  River,  jufl  at  its  jundlion  with  tl.c 
l\uowmac,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  clofc  to  the  watery  yet  this  tree  was 
no  more  than  about  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  low 
grounds  in  Kentucky,  and  on  fome  of  the  bottoms  in  the  wcfLcrn  ter- 
ritory, it  is  faid  that  tre.es  arc  cpnjmonly  to  be  met  with  feven  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  trees  mufl  certainly  grow 
much  farther  apart  than  they  do  in  the  woods  in  the  middle  ftatcs,  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  for  there  they  fpring  up  fo  very  clofe  to  each 
other,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impofnble  for  them  to  attain  to  a  great  dia- 
meter. 

The  woods  here  were  compofed  chieHy  of  oaks  *,  hiccory,  hemlock, 
and  beech  trees,  intermixed  with  which,  appeared  great  numbers  of  the 
fmooth  bark  or  Weymouth  pines,  as.  they  arc  called,  that  feem  almoll 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A  profufion  of  wild  rafpberrics 
were  growing  in  the  woods  here,  really  of  a  very  good  flavour :  tliev  are 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  to  the  northward  of  this  3  in  Canada 
they  abound  every  where. 

Beyond  Fort; Anne,  which  is  fituated  at  the  difla'  cc  of  eight  miles 
from  Fort  Edward,  the  roads  being  better,  we  once  more  mounted  Into 
our  vehicle ;  but  the  miferable  horfcs,  quite  jaded,  now  made  a  dead 
Aop ;  in  vain  the  driver  bawled,  and  ftamped,  and  fwore  j  his  whip  had 
teen  previoufly  wpra  out, fome  hours,  owing  to  the  frequent  ufe  he  had 
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made  of  it,  and  the  animals  no  longer  feeling  its  heavy  laHi,  fccmcd  as 
determined  as  the  mules  of  the  abbcfs  of  Andouillcts  to  go  no  farther. 
In  this  fituation  we  could  not  help  bantering  the  Ccllow  upon  the  cxccl- 
Jcncc  of  his  cattle,  which  he  had  boafted  fo  much  of  at  fetting  out,  and  he 
was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  at  what  we  faidj  but  having  rccidentally 
mentioned  the  fum  we  had  paid  for  the  carriage,  his  pafllon  could 
no  longer  be  rcilrained,  and  it  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  of  the  horfcs,  and  for  the  ufe  of  thcm^ 
and  for  driving  the  carriage,  was  to  have  had  one  half  of  the  hire  ;  but 
the  man  whom  wc  had  agreed  with,  and  paid  at  Albany,  hud  given  him 
only  ten  dc>llars  as  his  moiety,  afliiringhim,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was 
cxadly  the  half  of  what  wc  had  given,  although  in  reality  it  fell  fhort 
of  the  fum  by  feven  dollars  and  a  half.  Thus  cheated  by  his  com- 
panion, and  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  horfes,  he  vowed  vengeance  againfl 
him  on  his  return ;  but  as  proteftaitions  of  this  nature  would  not  bring 
us  any  fooner  to  our  journey's  end,  and  as  it  wa$  neccflary  that  fomc- 
thing  fliould  be  immediately  done,  if  we  did  not  wifli  to  remain  all  night 
in  the  wood?,  we  fuggefled  the  idea,  in  the  mean  time,  of  his  conduft- 
in^^  the  foremofl  horfcs  as  poftillic>n,  whilft  one  of  our  fervants  fhould 
drive  the  pair  next  to  the  wheel.  This  plan  was  not  ftarted  with  any 
degree  of  fcrioufiiefs,  for  we  could  not  have  fuppofed  that  a  tall  meagre 
fellow,  upwards  of  fix  feet  high,  and  clad  in  a  pair  of  thin  nankeen 
brecciies,  would  very  readily  beftride  the  raw  boned  back  of  a  horfe^ 
covered  with  the  profufe  exudations  which  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  labour  the  animal  had  gone  through,  necelTarily  excited. 
As  much  tired,  however,  of  our  pleafantries  as  we  were  of  liis  vehicle, 
aivd  thinking  of  nothing,  I  believe,  but  how  he  could  beft  get  rid  of  u,% 
he  ca.crly  embraced  the  propofal,  and  accordingly,  having  furniflied 
himfelf  with  a  fwitch  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  he  mounted  his  har- 
neflcd  Rofinante.  In  this  ftyle  we  proceeded;  but  more  than  once  did 
our  gig-antic  poftillion  turn  round  to  bemoan  tlic  forry  choice  he  lud 
made  ;  as  often  did  we  urge  the  neccflity  of  getting  out  of  the  woods ; 
he  could  make  no  anfwer ;  fo  jogging  flowly  along,  we  at  h(!  reached 
the  little  town  of  Skenelborough,  much  to  the  amufemcnt  of  every  one 
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who  beheld  our  equipage,  M\d  much  to  our  own  f.itib('.idion  ;  for,  o-a  !i.; 
to  the  various  accklciits  wo  luii  met  with,  I'lic'.  as  tract.-?  lirc;'.kiii:s 
bridles  Hipping  off  the  heads  of  the  h^rfcs,  :vm\  the  tioblc  horfos  th-jin- 
folves  fonictimcs  llippiiig  down,  &c.  6cc.  wc  had  been  no  Icfs  tliau  five 
hours  in  travelling  the  laft  twelve  miles. 

Skenefborough  ft.  nds  juft  above  l!ie  jund^ion  of  Wood  Crcc!;  wllh 
South  River,  as  it  is  tailed  in  the  bcft  maps,  but  wliich,  by  tlie  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  confidered  as  a  part  of  Lake  Champlain.  At 
prcfent  there  arc  only  about  twelve  houics  in  the  place ;  but  if  the  na- 
vigation of  Wood  Creek  is  ever  opened,  fo  as  to  connetft  '  akc  Cham- 
plain  with  the  North  River,  a  fchemc  which  has  already  been  fcrioully 
thought  of,  it  will,  doubtlefs,  foon  become  a  trading  town  of  confider- 
aMe  importance,  as  all  the  various  produdions  of  the  fliores  of  the  lake 
will  then  be  colleiled  there  for  the  New  York  and  Albany  market:., 
Notwi'.hllanding  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  land  carriage  of  forty  mile* 
to  the  North  River,  a  fmall  portion  of  flour  an.l  pot-afli,  the  llaplc 
commodities  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  is  already  fent  to  Skenef- 
borough  from  different  parts  of  the  lake,  to  be  forwarded  to  Albany. 
A  confiderable  trade  alfo  is  carried  on  through  this  place,  and  over  LalwC 
Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Canada.  Furs  and  horfes  princi- 
pally are  fent  from  Canada,  and  in  return  they  get  Eaft  Indian  goods  and 
various  manufadurcs.  Lake  Champlain  op^-ns  a  very  ready  communi- 
cation between  New  York  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
it  is  emphatically  cali  J  by  the  Lidians,  Caniad — Eri  Guarunte,  the  mouth 
or  door  of  the  country. 

Skene(borough  is  mod  dreadfully  infcfted  with  mufquitoes  j  fo  many 
of  them  attacked  us  the  firft  night  of  our  fleeping  there,  that  when 
we  arofe  in  the  morning  our  faces  and  hands  were  covered  all  over  with 
large  puftules,  precifely  like  thofe  of  a  pcrfon  in  the  fmall  po.v. 
This  happened  too  notwithftanding  that  the  people  of  the  houfe,  be- 
fore we  went  to  bed,  had  taken  all  the  pains  poflible  to  clear  the  room  of 
them,  by  fu-nigating  it  with  the  fmoke  of  green  wood,  and  afterwards 
Securing  the  windows  with  gauze  blinds;  and  even  on  the  fecond  night, 
although  we  dcftroyed  many  dozens  of  them  on  the  v^alls,  after  a  fimi- 
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lar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet  we  fiiffered  nearly  as  mucJi.     Thele 
irfccts  were  of  a  much  larger  fize  than  any  I  ever  faw  clfcwlicre,  and 
their  bite  was  uncommonly  venomous.     General  Wailiington  told  mc, 
that  he  never  w..s  fo  much  annoyed  by  mufquitoes  in  any  part  vi'  An^rica 
as  in  SkenelborougH,  for  that  tlicyufed  to  bite  throvigh  the  thickeil  boc". 
The  fituation   of  the   place  is  indeed  peculiarly  favourable  lor  them, 
being  jull:  on  the   margin    of  a   piece  of  water,  almoil   ftagnant,   at;  1 
iliaded  with  thick  v/oods.     The  mufquito  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  common  gnat  in  England,  and  refenibles  it  very  elofiy  both  in 
fize   and  fliape.     Like  the  gnat  it  lays   its  eg-gs  on   thcfurface  of  the 
water,  where  tliey  are  hatched  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  unlef:,'  the 
witer  is  agitated,  in  which  laft  eafe  they  are  all  deftroyed.     From  t!:e 
egg  is  produced  a  grub,  which  changes  to  a  chryfalis,  and  afterwards  to 
a  mufquito;  this  laft  change  takes  place  on  the  furfacc  of  the   water, 
and  if  at  the  moment  that  the  in  fed:  firfl  fpreads  its  w  igs  the  vater  is 
not  pcrfedly  ftill  and  the  air  calm,  it  will  be  inevitably  deftroyed;  at 
thofe  parts  of  the  lake,  therefore,  which  are  moft  cxpofed,  and  where 
the  water  is  often  agitated,  no  fuch  thing  as  a  mufquito  is  ever  fecn; 
neither  are  they  ever  found  along  a  large  and  rapid  river,  where   the 
ihores  are  lofty  and  dry^  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marflies,  low 
grounds,  and  flagnant  waters,  they  always  abound.    Mufquitoes  ajjpear  to 
be  particularly  fond  of  the  frefli  blood  of  Europeans,  who  always  fuffer 
much  more  the  firil  year  of  their  arrival  in  America  than  they  do  after- 
wards.   The  people  of  the  country  feem  quite  to  difregard  their  attacks. 
Wherever  they  fix  their  fting,  a  little   tumor  or  puftule  ulually  arifes, 
fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  the 
blood,  of  a  finall  quantity  of  liquor  which  the  infed:  always  injeds 
into  the  wound-  it   makes  with  its  fpicula,  as  may  be  (een  through  a 
microfcope,  and  which  it  probably  does  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid. 
The  dilagreeable  itching  this  excites  is  molt  effedually  allayed  by  the 
application  of  volatile  alkali  i  or  if  the  part  newly  ftung  be  fcratched, 
and  immediately-bathed  in  cold  water,  that  alfo  affords  confiderabli  relief; 
but  after  the  venoln  has  been  lodged  for  any  time,,  fcnitching  only  in- 
cfeafes  the  itching,  and  it  may  be  attended  with  great  danger.     Repeated 
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CHORTLY  after  our  arrivil  ;„  qi       .  Montro-.i.  j„, 

^  of  about  ten  ton,,  C^l!^^'^'^^-  -  hired  a  r,„„„  boat 
was  cur  wiili  fo  ...        j  P"'pofe  of  cro/hiP-  Lik-t^  ri         ,  . 

wjin  to  proceed  on  th^  „^  .  *"     ^'-  ^'-'inu)! 'fn      t#- 

<  =  boat  affer^ing  that  it  Z^^^.  """-"-'■'r^  "«  JoZ.  o 
^Wns  we  ,vere  for  three  daj/         ;;°f  ,,°"'  ^^^      "-  „;„,  .jj 
f  "f  '^-^  "'^  ^""Sry  .nufquitoes      Th    Id  „  /"''^'""'i''''  ^  delicious 
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Canada  three  days  before  any  of  the  other  boats,  that  did  not  venture  to 
niove  till  the  wind  was  quite  aft. 

We  fet  ofl'  about  one  o'clock ;  but  from  the  channel  being  very  nar- 
row, it  was  impollible  to  make  much  way  by  tacking.  We  got  no  farther 
than  fix  miles  before  fun-fet.  We  then  flopped,  and  having  landed, 
walked  up  to  fomc  farm  houfes,  which  appeared  at  a  diftance,  on  the 
Vermont  fhore,  to  procure  provifions;  for  the  boatman  had  told  us  it 
was  quite  iinncceflary  to  take  in  any  at  Skenefborough,  as  there  were 
excellent  houfes  clofe  to  the  fhore  the  whole  way,  where  we  could  get 
whatever  we  wifhed.  At  the  firfl  we  went  to,  which  was  a  comfort- 
able iog-houfe,  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  milk,  nor  eggs,  were  to  be 
had  J  the  houfe  was  crowded  with  children  of  all  ages,  and  the  people, 
I  fuppofe,  thouglit  they  had  but  little  enough  for  themfelves.  At  a 
fecond  houfe,  we  found  a  venerable  old  man  at  the  door,  reading  a  news- 
paper, who  civilly  offered  it  to  us  for  our  perufal,  and  began  to  talk 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day;  we  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  gave 
him  to  underftand,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  loaf  would  be  much  more 
acceptable.  Bread  there  was  none ;  we  got  a  new  Vermont  cheef'e, 
however.  A  third  houfe  now  remained  in  fight,  and  we  made  a  third 
attempt  at  procuring  fomething  to  eat.  This  one  was  nearly  half  a  mile 
off,  but  alas!  it  afforded  flill  lefs  than  the  laft;  the  people  had  nothing 
to  difpofe  of  but  a  little  milk.  With  the  milk  and  the  cheefe,  there- 
fore, we  returned  to  our  boat,  and  adding  thereto  fome  bifcuits  and 
wine,  which  we  had  luckily  on  board,  the  whole  afforded  us  a  frugal 
repaft. 

The  people  at  the  American  farm  houfes  will  cheerfully  lie  three  in 
a  bed,  rather  than  fufler  a  flranger  to  go  away  who  comes  to  feek  for  a 
lodging.  As  all  thefe  houfes,  however,  which  we  had  vifited,  were 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  we  felt  no  great  inclination  to  afk  for  accom- 
inodation  at  any  of  them,  but  determined  to  fleep  on  board  our  little 
veffel.  We  accordingly  moored  her  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  fhore, 
and  each  of  us  having  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  a  blanket,  which  we  had 
been  warned  to  provide  on  leaving  New  York,  we  laid  ourfelves  down 
to  deep.    -The  beat  was  decked  two  thirds  of  her  length  forvvard,  and 
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had  a  commodious  hold,  ve  «„^  ,1,         ^  '*' 

more  .iry.  ^  the  cabi,,  or  aft„   p '„    T^"^""'  ''°'^"='-.  becaufe 
covered  wuh  a  wooden  aw„i„g.  /J ;  'j^.  "^  -«<>  benches.  ,„, 
upnght    provided  l,e  was  not    cry  ..1      tf  !  '""^  ~"'''  J»«  «' 
Icngtliwife,  accommodated  two  of  u^     \  y^, '""ches,  which  went 
"'.'  "'■*  *=  "tin  floor;  but  a  blank  t'  and    ^    ,'"'  ""'^  "'"'^^'^ '°  P"' 
of  murquitoe,.  were  luxuries  J^TLT  '  '"'"'■  °"'  "'  *<=  way 

™"gh;  our  ears  were  not  mkdbT,['"'°T°^"'''"'  ^'  ^''^"^'I'o- 
-"ole  night,  and  we  enJo,edtunl?.fp:f::f  "'"  f  '  '"'''  °-  *o 
"■ghts  preceding.  '  '^P°^^  """  we  had  done  for  many 

The  wind  remained  nearlv  in  ,1,    /• 
•he  lake  being  wider,  wrl'e.edt  P^' ''«  "e.t  morning.  b„, 
»■  one  houfe  to  breakfift,  and  at  an^e'    oT       T'"'     '^'  ^^PP''' 
although  they  bore  the  name  of  tavem    w  ^' "'"''"  "'"  '^'f'- 

"■0-  than  at  the  houfes  .here  weh. T  "'.        '"  ^"^^^-^ '»"'=^ 
■"g-     At  the  firft  we  got  a  lil-Tu  ^'^^''^P"'  Ac  preceding  even- 

;'''-olute.y  the  Whole  If  t    f  ^    t  tTe  tT  '""  """"''^  "'"-". 
few  egg,,  ,„d  f„,„^  was  n  .,     houfe;  and  at  the  l.cond,  a 

to  be  had.     The  wretched  alt' ^     '  v   '  ^  "  "">'*'  ^^  ^read  was 
veO'  «riki„g;  ,  con«jf;/  ::=;;»  "^  *';  'aft  habitation  was 
-led  againft  it,  ,h,  „„;„3  ,    J^^  ^-.  merely  with  a  ftw  boards 
for  .he  admiffion  of -i^ht,  e.,cept  I  doj,     LT  "'  °"'>'  "F-"""- 
that  we  were  fp.inkled  with  L  rl„  !l  ""  '^^  '^^^  '"<'  ^^ky. 

That  people  can  live  in  f„ch  a  manir    I  T  "'  '''  "'  "''  ««  '"■''e 
conven  encies  of  ,,fc  .,,h,n  ,h  j™"!,  ?  ""  "'"'^"■■•«  »"d 

world,  ,s  really  moft  ..fto,,;,,,;,,. ,  „  "f  '  "^  '""'■h  »»  any  others  i„  the 
«  «  defire  of  making  monof  w  •  ,'  s  ir  7  "^  ""'*"^''  "-■  '>y 
chan.aer  of  the  Americans  i  ^  ^1  'd  TTT"'  '"""^  '"  *« 
Pamcular  to  fuff.r  nun.berlefs  rdnv  '''  "''  P'-'X 'i'mer  i„ 

^X/o  doing.     ,f  ,.,  „„  ,^„  I    :^      ---.  when  he   can  g.,, 
keeps  as  Imall  a  part  of  it  as  poffiWe  fo  J   rl  '"'^  '°  ^'^'»"'»ge.  he 
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:gocs  to  live  in  a  mere  'hovel  in  the  'woods  till  he  gets  time  to  build 
another.  iMoncy  is  his  idol,  and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foicgocs  every 
lelf-gratification.  v 

From  this  niiferable  habitation,  jufl  mentioned,  we  departed  as 
foon  as  the  rain  was  over,  and  the  wind  coming  round  in  our  favour, 
we  got  as  fir  as  Ticondcroga  that  night.  The  only  dwelling  here 
is  the  tavern,  which  is  a  large  houfc  built  of  llone.  On  entering  it 
we  were  ihewn  into  a  fpacious  apartment,  crowded  with  boatmen  and 
^people  tjiat  had  jufi:  arrived  from  St.  John's,  in  Canada.  Seeing  fuch  a 
number  of  guefls  in  the  houfe,  we  expedled  nothing  lef;  than  to  be  kept 
un  hour  or  two  till  fuiiicient  fupper  was  prepared  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, fo  that  fdl  might  fit  down  at  once  together,  which,  as  I  have  before 
.iaid,  is  the  cuflom  in  the  country  parts  of  the  United  States.  Our  fur- 
iprife  thercfc5re  was  great  at  perceiving  a  neat  table  and  a  comfortable 
little  fupper  fpecdily  laid  out  for  us,  and  no  attempts  made  at  ferving  the 
rell  of  the  company  till  we  had  »]uite  finiilicd.  This  was  departing  from 
the  fyflem  of  equality  in  a  manner  which  we  had  never  witne'fied  before, 
and  we  v/cre  at  a  lofs  for  fomc  time  to  account  for  it;  but  we  prefently 
heard  that  the  woman  of  the  houfe  had  kept  a  tavern  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  at  Quebec,  which  refolvcd  the  knotty  point.  The  wife 
is  generally  the  active  perfon  in  managing  a  country  tavern,  and  the 
hulband  attends  to  his  farm,  or  has  fome  independent  occupation.  The 
man  of  this  houfe  was  a  judge,  a  fullen  demure  old  gentleman,  who  fat 
by  ihe  fire  *,  with  tattered  clothes  and  dilheveilcd  locks,  reading  a  book, 
totally  regardlefs  of  every  perfon  in  the  room.' 

The  old  fort  and  barracks  of  Ticonderoga  are  on  the  top  of  arifing 
ground,  juft  behind  the  tavern;  they  are  quite  in  ruins,  and  it  is  not  likely 
fhat  they  will  ever  be  rebuilt,  for  the  fituation  is  very  infccure,  being 
commanded  by  a  lofty  hill  called  Mount  Defiance.  The  Britifli  got 
poficfiioii  of  the  place  the  lafl:  war  by  dragging  cannon  and  mortars  up 
the  hill,  and  firing  down  upon  the  fort. 


•  Though  this  was  the  14th  day  of  July,  the  weather  was  fo  cold  that  we  found  a  fire  extremely 
agreeable.  '  ' 

"   ..  ■'  ...  I  ,      Early 


C  R  O  ^v•  N     POINT 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  T,%    ^  '  "^' 

'o  Cro™  Point,  where  „^  l.'jj  J')'"f"'S-.  and  ,,ur/l.,cc!  o„r  vop„e 

to  be  fcen  .here,  however  bu  '  ^'^  "'  "'=  °'''  ''<'"•     N"*i'  "°^ 

given  up  by  the  Bri.ifl,,     ,'"' ■;"--^P  °'  ™-^  f-'  --r.Iy  before  i.:.; 
"ent  a  grea.  pare  of  .ho  wX.tdT'^'r  "^"  "'''  "^  "''■*  -c 
;«>.  the  people  in  „,e  neigh  :,loTr"-  """  ""  ^™^-''™  "^  ' 
"■f-t  pares,   i„  hopes  of^tl!  le'";  T"  '"'"i™""^  '^'Sg.-n,  in 
;>'>k  quantiry  was  in  one  intonce  I°r      .    r      "■°"  "'"' '  '  "=>'i'l'T- 
f  "-d  by  .he  e.p,ofio,,     ^t '  JauT.        ,,  ""  ''°«'-  "=-  '"^  "een 
been  den,oli/hed  for  .he  f,k    of  IhL  f  ^"'  '"">''  P^of- '.ave 

'l;^  rou,h  «de  alone  .he  ^f.^^';^^'  ^'''"^  chin.ey.  ^: 
and  cu.  .hrough  i„,„enfe  rocks  of  r  «  '  ^^  "^  ^'''^  ="J  deep, 
grown  .owards  .he  .op  ,ri  h  d  ff  "''  '"'  '"™"'  ''""g  over 

P;f"tef,ue  appearanee'.  The^Hr  r^"!  f  "''^; ''"^  ''S-d  -J 
:"  """"'"g^  in  i.  overgrown  w  .1  i'rof  t  ^  "'  "^ '"°"' -''  ">= 
n>o„n.a,„s  beyond  i.,  is  i„deed  al.oge  ,  ';  verv  «        '  '"'  "'  "'^  ''""^"^ 
hundred  acres  of  good  cleared  land  1^    ^^    "'^     ^^'  '""«'  ^nd  feven 
"'e  fta.c  of  New  York,  and 're  W  f'       "^  '°  "'  ='^  *<=  P™Pe«y  of 
and  fifty  dollars,  equal  [ojT  ^f  ri  "  "^  "'=  "^  °-  -^-dred 

propria.ed  for  .he  ufe  of  a  col  e^e      The"  '"'  '"  T"""'  "'''^''  «  -P' 
he  pnncipallymade  ufe  of  .hehnJVor  J  "  '''^°  '^"'"'  "  'oW  i 

'er  feafon,  when  .t,.  l  i.  ^"'""S  ".tie  j  .hefe  i„  ,u 

".  wnen  .he  lake  was  frozen    h,  j  "  "  '"e  wm~ 

and  .here  difpcfed  of.  "'  '''  '''°'"  "'"  the  ice  .o  Albany. 

^>^^^7i^intaliZyZl1:T^^^^^^  *"'  °"  •'>^  *ores  of  Lake 
^n  'He  neighbourhood,  as'^t"  l":;:  7 aTd'^'' ''. -X  H.  ,  g^^'j 
here,  ow.ng  .o  a„o.her  point  „,nn  !  "  ""'  '^'^^  "''  '"o  "wrow 

-"Id  be  abfo.u.ely  ira^L  ZlV.M  T  "'r  "''"'"^  ''''  *- 
pored  ,0  .he  fire  of  .he  for.      Th  '  r  r  ^"^''  "'"'■°"'  "=="'5  ex- 

"■g-igee.  .ha.  is.  .he  .„"  p^^t  '"^"'r^"  ""» P'^^  Tek-ya-dough. 
f^  one  oppofi.e  ,o  Crown  p^  'I  ^^^^^'^  "''P"'^-  -  -ch  ott: 
few  houfes.  one  of  which  is  a  ^  er!  ^w'r"=^  ''<"«'  "P-  "  are  a 
very  agreeablyfurprifed,  f„  .,.^  ^ l.e         '  T'  ""'  "'"^  "=  *"= 
eanoe  upon  .lie  lak^  „    ■        ,  ''•  """h  .he  figlu  of  a  hrc.  »,•    i 

f      me  lake,  navigated  by  .wo  or  rbr-.,  r  j-       .  ^  "■'^'^ 

y  two  or  .hiee  Indians  in  .he  drejiis  of 
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their  nation.  They  made  for  the  fliore  and  foon  liuidcd;  and  fliortl)' 
after  another  patty,  amounting  to  fix  or  feven,  arrived,  that  had  come  by 
land. 

On  board  our  little  veflel  we  had  a  poor  Canadian,  whom  we  took 
in  at  Skcncfburougli.  Tempted  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  o/ 
the  United  States,  he  quitted  his  own  home  in  Canada,  where  he 
lived  under  one  of  tlie  fcigniors,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  Albany,  in  the 
neig,libourhood  of  which  place  he  had  worked  for  fome  time  with  a 
farmer  ;  but  finding,  that  although  he  got  higher  wages,  he  had  to  pay 
much  more  for  his  provifions  than  in  Canada,  and  that  he  was  aifa  moll 
egregioufly  cheated  by  the  people,  and  particularly  by  his  employer,  from 
whom  he  could  not  get  even  the  money  he  had  earned ;  finding 
likewife  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  redrefs,  from  being  ignorant 
of  the  Engliih  language,  the  poor  fellow  determined  to  return  to  Canada, 
and  on  his  way  thither  wc  met  him,  without  •:.  milling  in  his  pocket. 

Having  allied  this  little  fellow,  as  we  failed  along,  Come  queilions 
about  the  Indians,  he  immediately  gave  us  a  Icmg  account  of  a  Captain 
Thomas,  a  chief  of  the  Cachenonagar  nation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
W'hofe  village  he  faid  he  lived.  Thomas,  he  told  us,  was  a  very  rich 
man,  and  had  a  moft  excellent  houfe,  in  which  he  faid  he  lived  as  well 
as  a  feignior,  and  he  was  fure  we  fhould  be  well  received  if  we  went 
to  fee  himj  he  told  us  alfo  that  he  had  built  a  church,  and  was  a 
chriftian ;  that  he  was  very  charitable,  and  that  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  his  prefent  dirtrefs  he  would  certainly  make  him-  a  prefent  of  four 
or  five  dollars.  '*  Oh  je  vous  aflure,  meflieurs,  quec'eft  un  bon  fauvage." 
It  was  impcflible  not  to  fmile  at  the  little  Canadian,  who,  half  naked 
himfelf,  and  nearly  as  dark  as  a  mulatto,  concluded  his  panegyric  upon 
Thomas,  by  affuring-  us,  "  he  was  a  good  favage  j"  at  the  fame  time  W3 
felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  behold  this  chief,  of  whom  we  had  heard  fo  much.i 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  gratified,  for  the  party  of  Indians  that 
arrived  whilft  we  were  at  Chimney  Point  were  from  the  Cachenonaga 
village,  and  at  their  head  was  Captain  Thomas. 

Thomas  appeared  to  be  about  forty- five  years  of  age  ;  he  was  nearly 
fix   feet  high,  and  very  bulky  in  proportion:  this  is  a  fort  of  make 
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uncommon    among     the    Indians,     who   arc    goneniHy    llcnder.       lie 
was  drefTcd  like  a  white  man,  in  boots;  liis  hair  untied,  but  cut  ihort ; 
the  people  who  attended  him  were  all  in  the  Indian  habit.     Not  one  of 
his  followers  could  fpcak.  a  word  of  Englilh  or  Frciich  ;  Thomas,  how- 
ever, could  himfelf  fpcak  both  1  u\a;ua;^cs.     Englilh  he  fpoke  with  fomc 
little  hefitation,  and  not  corre<5lly;  but  French  fecmed  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  native  tongue.     His  principal  attention  feemed  to  be  direifled  to- 
wards trade,  which  he  had  purfued  with  great  fuccef?,  fo  much  fo,  in- 
deed, that,  as  we  afterwards  hea^d,  he  could  get  credit  in  any  flore  in 
Montreal  for  five  hundred  pounds.     He  had  along  with  him  at  Chimney 
Point  thirty  horfes  and  a  quantity  of  furs  in  the  canoe,  which  he  was 
taking  for  fale  to  Albany.     His  people,  he  told  us,  had  but  very  few- 
wants  J    he  took  care  to  have  thefe  always  fupplied ;    in  return  they 
brought  him  furs,  taken  in  hunting;    they  attended  his   horfes,  and 
voluntarily  accompanied  him  when  he  went  on  a  trading  expedition : 
his  profits  therefore  muft  be  immenfe.     During  the  courfc  of  converfa- 
tion  he  told  us,  that  if  we  came  to  fee  him  he  would  make  us  very 
happy ;  that  there  were  fome  very  handfome  fquaws  *  in  his  village,  and 
that  each  of  us  fhould  have  a  wife  :  we  promifed  to  vifit  him  if  it  was 
in  our  power,  and  parted  very  good  friends.     Thomas,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  is  not  a  man  refpedled  among  the  Indians  in  general,  who  think 
much  more  of  a  chief  that  is  a  good  warrior  and  hunter,  and  that  retains 
the  habits  of  his  nation,  than  of  one  that  becomes  a  trader,  and  afiimi- 
lates  his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  whites. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  is  of  various  breadths  :  for  the  firfl  thirty  miles,  that  is,  from  South 
River  to  Crown  Point,  it  is  in  no  place  more  thaa  two  miles  wide ;  be- 
yond this,  for  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five  or  fix  miles  acrofs, 
but  then  again  it  narrows,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  miles  ex- 
pands. That  part  called  the  Broad  Lake,  becaufe  broader  than  any 
other,  commences  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Ciown  Point,  and 
is  eighteen  miles  acrofs  in  the  wideft  part.  Here  the  lake  is  interfpcrfed 
with  a  great  number  of  iflands,  the  largeft  of  which,  formerly  called 
Grande  Ifle,  now  South  Hero,  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and,  on  an 
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average,  ubout  four  in  breadth.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
fiid  that  five  hundred  people  are  fettled  upon  it.  The  Broad  Lake  is 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  narrows  till  it  terminates  in  a 
large  river  called  Chatnbly,  Richlica,  or  Soiellc,  which  runs  into  the 
iit.  Lav/rcnce. 

The  foundings  of  Lake  Champlain,  except  at  th^  narrow  parts  at 
cither  end,  are  in  general  very  deep  j  in  many  places  fv.ity  and  levcnty, 
and  in  fome  even  one  hundred  fathoms.  In  proportion  to  its  breadth 
and  depth,  the  water  is  more  or  Icfs  clear ;  in  the  broad  part  it  is  as 
pure  and  tranlparent  as  poflible.  On  the  weft  fide,  as  fir  as  Cumberland 
Bay,  the  lake  is  bounded  for  the  moft  part  by  fteep  mountains  clofe  to 
the  edge  of  the  water;  at  Cumberland  Bay  the  ridge  of  mountains  runs 
off  to  the  north  weil:,  and  the  fliore  farther  on  is  low  and  fwampy.  The 
Eaft  or  Vermont  ihore  is  not  much  elevated,  except  in  a  few  particular 
places;  at  the  dillance  of  twelve  miles,  however,  from  the  lake  is  a  con- 
fiderable  mountain.  The  fliores  on  both  fides  are  very  rocky;  where 
there  arc  mountains  thefe  rocks  jut  out  very  boldly;  but  at  the  eaft  fide, 
where  the  land  is  low,  they  appear  but  a  little  above  the  water.  The 
iflands  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  are  furrouhcled  with  rocks,  in  fome 
parts,  fiie'iving  down  into  the  lake,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
within  one  or  two  milts  of  them  at  particular  fides.  From  fome  parts  of 
the  eailern  fnore  the  rocks  alfo  run  out  in  the  fame  manner  for  a  con- 
fiderable  ditlance.  Sailing  along  the  fl:;ore  when  a  breeze  is  blowing, 
a  hollow  murmuring  noife  is  always  heard  from  the  waters  fplafliing  into 
the  crannies  of  thefe  rocks.  There  are  many  ftreah^s  which  fall  into 
the  lake:  the  mouths  of  all  thofe  on  the  weftern  fide  are  obftruded  by 
falls,  fo  that  none  of  them  are  navigable.  Of  thofe  on  the  caAcrn  or 
Vermont  fide,  a  few  only  are  navigable  for  fmall  boats,  and  that  for  a 
fliort  diftance. 

The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lake  is  extremely  grand  and 
pidlurefque,  particularly  beyond  Crown  Point;  the  Ihores  are  there 
beautifully  ornamented  with  hanging  woods  and  rocks,  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  weftern  fide  rife  up  in  ranges  one  behind  the  other  i  1  the 
moft  magnificent  manner.  It  was  on  one  of  the  fineft  evenings  polfible 
2  that 
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determined  to  fail  on  all  night.     A  fliort  time  after  fun-fct  we  paflcd 
the   boundary  between  the  Britini  dominions  and   the  United  States, 
Here  we  were  brought  to  by  an  armed  brig  of  twenty  guns,  under  Eng- 
lilli  colours,  Rationed  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  all  boats  palling  up 
and  down  the  lake;  the  anfwers  wliich  we  gave  to  the  fcveral  queftions 
iiiked  being  fatisfa(^ory,  we  were  accordingly  fuffered  to  proceed.     Since 
the  furrcndcr  of  the  pofts,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  this  brig  has  been  removed,  and  laid  up  at  St.  Johji's.     When 
night  came  on,  we  wrapped  ourfelves  up  in  our  blankets,  as  we  had  done 
on  the  firfl  night  of  our  voyage,  and  laid  down  upon  the  cabin  floor, 
where  we  might  poflibly  have  flept  until  we  got  to  St.  John's,  had  we 
not  been  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  loud  hollas  of  the  fentinel  at  the 
BritiHi  fort  on  Ifle  aux  Noix.     On  examining  into  the  matter,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  boat  had  been-  driven  on  fhore,  while  our  flecpy  pilot 
enjoyed  his  nap  at  the  helm;  and  the  centinel,  unable  to  Imagine  what 
we  were  about,  feeing  the  boat  run  up  clofe  under  the  fortj  and  fufpi- 
cious  of  fome  attack,  I  fuppofe,  had  turned  out  the  whole  guard,  by 
whom,  after  being  examined  and  re-examined,  wc  were  finally  difmifled. 
We  now  took  the  command  of  the  boat  upon  ourfelves,  for  the  boatman, 
although  he  was  more  anxious  to  get  to  St.  John's  than  any  one  of  us, 
and  though  he  had  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  induced  us  to  go  on,  was  fo 
ileepy  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open^  relieving  each  other  at  the 
helm,  we  reached  St.  John's  by  day-break,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
diftant  from  Skenefborough. 

Immediately  on  our  landing  we  were  conduded  to  the  guard  houfe, 
where  we  had  to  deliver  to  the  ferjeant  on  duty,  to  be  by  him  forwarded 
to  the  commanding  officer,  an  account  of  our  names,  occupation,  and 
place  of  abode,  the  rtridteft  orders  having  been  ifTued  by  the  governor 
not  to  fufter  any  Frenchmen  or  other  foreigners,  or  any  people  who  could 
not  give  an  exaft  account  of  their  bufinefs  in  Canada,  to  enter  into  the 
country. 

St.  John's  is  a  garrifon  town  j  it  contains  about  fifty  miferable  wooden 
dwellings,  and  barracks,  in  which  a  whole  regiment  is  generally  quartered. 
The  fortifications  are  entirely  out  of  order,  fo  much  fo  that  it  would  be 
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cheaper  to  cre6l  frelTi  works  than  to  attempt  to  repair  them.  There  is 
.1  king's  dock  yard  here,  well  ilored  with  timher,  at  leaft,  when  we 
faw  it  J  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  fiimmer,  after  the  armed  brig  which 
I  mentioned  was  laid  up,  all  the  timber  was  fold  off".  The  old  hulks  of 
feveral  veflels  of  force  v/ere  lying  oppofite  the  yard.  In  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  trade  between  New  York  and  Lower  Canada  rhis  town 
muft  improve,  as  it  is  the  Britifii  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  about  St.  John's  is  flat,  and  very  bare  of  trees,  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  year  1 7S 8  having  done  great  mifchief,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
woods  for  feveral  miles  :  in  fome  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  the  '■;eoplc 
fuffer  extremely  during  winter  from  the  want  of  fuel. 

At  St.  John's  we  hired  a  light  waggon,  fimilar  to  thofe  made  ufe  of 
in  the  United  States,  and  fet  off  about  noon  for  La  Prarie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  By  the  direct  road,  this  is  only  eighteen 
miles  diilant;  but  the  moll  agreeable  way  of  going  thither  is  by  Chatn- 
bly,  which  is  a  few  miles  farther,  on  account  of  feeing  the  old  caftle  built 
there  by  the  French.  The  caftle  ftands  clofe  to  tiic  rapids  in  Chambly 
or  Sorelle  River,  and  at  a  little  diftance  has  a  grand  appearance  ;  the  ad- 
jacent country  alfo  being  very  beautiful,  the  whole  together  forms  a  moft 
interefting  fcene.  The  caftlc  is  in  tolerably  good  repair,,  and  a  garrifon 
is  conftantly  kept  in  it. 

As  you  travel  along  this  road  to  La  Prarie,  after  having  juft  arrived  from 
the  United  States  over  Lake  Champlain,  a  variety  of  objeds  forcibly  re- 
mind you  of  your  having  got  into  a  new  country.  The  Britifli  flag,  the 
foldiers  on  duty,  the  French  inhabitants  running  about  in  their  red 
nightcaps,  the  children  coming  to  the  doors  to  falute  you  as  you  pafs,  a 
thing  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  compad:  and  neat 
exterior  appearance  of  the  houfes,  the  calafhes,  the  bons  dieux,  the 
large  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  the  convents,  the  priefts 
in  their  robes,  the  nuns,  the  friars,  all  ferve  to  convince  you  that  you 
are  no  longer  in  any  part  of  the  United  States:  the  language  alfo  dif- 
fers, French  being  here  univerfally  fpokcn. 

The  cala(h  is  a  carriage  very  generally  ufed  in  Lower  Canada  j  there 
is  fcarcely  a  farmer  indeed  in  the  country  who  does  not  poflHs  one  ;  it 
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is  a  fort  of  cne  horfe  chalfe,  capable  of  holding  two  people  beiides  the 
driver,  who  fits  on  a  kind  of  box  placed  over  the  foot  board,  exprefsly 
for  his  accommodation.  The  body  of  the  calafh  is  hun;^-  upon  broad 
Araps  of  leather,  round  iron  rollers  that  are  placed  behind,  by  means 
of  which  they  arc  lliortened  or  lengthened.  On  each  fide  of  the 
carri  '.ge  is  a  little  door  about  two  feet  high,  whereby  you  enter  it,  and 
which  is  ufeful  when  fliut,  in  preventing  any  thing  from  (lipping  out. 
The  harnefs  for  the  horfe  is  always  made  in  the  old  French  tafte,  ex- 
tremely heavy;  it  is  ftudded  with  brafs  nails,  and  to  particular  parts  of 
it  are  attached  fmall  bells,  of  no  ufe  that  I  could  ever  difcover  but  to 

.  annoy  the  paflenger. 

The  bons  dieux  are  large  wooden  crucifixes,  fometimes  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  height,  placed  on  the  highway ;  fome  of  them  are  highly 
ornamented  and  painted  :  as  the  people  pafs  they  pull  oiF  their  hats,  or  in 

j(bme  other  way  make  obeifance  to  them. 

La  Prarle  de  la  Madelene  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes:  after 
flopping  an  hour  or  two  there  we  embarked  in  a  bateau  for  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  fituatcd  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  oppofit**. 
fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  that  on  which  la  Prarie  ftands,  but 
fomewhat  lower  down.  The  two  towns  are  nine  miles  apart,  and  the 
river  is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  wide.  The  current  here  is  pro- 
digioufly  ftrong,  and  in  particular  places  as  you  crofs,  the  boats  are  hur- 
ried down  the  ftream,  in  the  midfl;  of  large  rocks,  with  fuch  impetuofity 
that  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  five  them  from  being  dafhed  to  pieces  : 
indeed  this  would  certainly  be  the  cafe  if  the  men  were  not  uncomuionly 
expert ;  but  the  Canadians  are  the  moft  dexterous  people  perhaps  in 
the  world  at  the  management  of  bateaux  in  rapid  rivers.  After  fuch  a 
profpedt  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  not  without  aftonifliment 
that  on  approaching  the  town  of  Montreal  we  beheld  fln'ps  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  lying  clofe  to  the  fliore.  The  difficulties 
which  velVels  have  to  encounter  in  getting  to  Montreal  are  immenfci  I 
have  myfelf  feen  them  with  all  their  fails  fet,  and  with  a  fmart  rj;f?  fa- 
vourable breeze,  ftationary  for  an  hour  together  in  the  flream,  unable  to 
flem  it,  between  the  ifland  of  St.  Helene  and  the  main  land,  juit  below 
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gates.  The  Iioufcs  In  the  fuburbs  are  moftly  built  of  wood,  but  the 
others  are  all  of  llone ;  none  of  them  are  elegant,  but  there  arc 
many  very  comfortable  habitations.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
towards  tlie  river,  where  moft  of  the  fliops  ftand,  they  have  a  very 
gloomy  appearance,  and  look  like  fo  many  prifons,  being  all  furniflicd 
at  the  outfulc  with  Ihcct  iron  Ihuttcrs  to  the  doors  and  windows,  which 
are  regularly  clofed  towards  evening,  in  order  to  guard  againft  fire. 
The  town  has  fufFered  by  fire  very  materially  at  different  times,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  fuch  a  dread  of  it,  that  all  who  can  afford  it  cover  the 
roofs  of  their  houfes  with  tin-plates  inftcad  of  fliingles.  By  law  dr.^y 
ate  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  ladders,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
houfe,  always  ready  on  the  roofs. 

Theffreets  are  all  very  narrow;  three  of  them  run  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  thefe  are  interfefted  by  others  at  right  angles,  but  not  at  regular 
diitances.  On  the  fide  of  the  town  farthcfl:  from  the  river,  and  nearly 
between  the  TiCrthern  and  fouthern  extremities,  there  is  a  fmall  fquare, 
called  La  Place  d'Armes,  which  feems  originally  to  have  been  left  open 
to  the  walls  on  one  f'de,  and  to  have  been  intended  for  the  military  to 
exercife  in  ;  the  troops,  however,  never  make  ufc  of  it  now,  but  parade 
on  a  long  walk,  behind  the  walls,  nearer  to  the  barracks.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  of  th^  town,  towards  the  water,  is  another  fmall  fquare, 
where  the  market  is  held. 

There  are  fix  churches  in  Montreal;  one  for  EnglKh  Epifcopalians, 
one  for  Prelbyterians,  and  four  for  Roman  Catholics.  The  cathedral 
church  belonging  to  the  latter,  which  occupies  one  fide  of  La  Place 
d'Armes,  is  a  very  fpacious  building,  and  contains  five  altars,  all  very 
richly  decorated.  The  doors  of  this  cathedral  are  left  open  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  there  are,  generally,  numbers  of  old  people  in  it  at 
their  prayers,  even  when  no  regular  fervicc  is  going  on.  On  a  fine  Sun- 
day in  the  fummcr  feafon  fuch  multitudes  flock  to  it,  that  even  the 
fleps  at  thic  ontfidc  arc  covered  with  people,  who,  unable  to  get  in,  remain 
there  kneeling  with  their  hats  off  during  the  whole  time  of  divine  fer- 
vicc. Nearly  all  the  chriflenings,  marriages,  and  burials  of  the  Roman 
C'atliolic  inhabitants  of   Montreal  are  performed  in  this  church,  on 
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anotlier  fort  of  nunsi  and  I     lofpital  Generale,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  infirm  poor,  contains  c    hteen  fceiirs. 

The  barracks  are  agreeably  fituated  near  the  river,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  j  they  arc  furrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to 
contain  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  walls  round  the  town  are  mouldering  away  very  fafl:,  and  in  fome 
places  are  totally  in  ruins ;  the  gates,  however,  remain  quite  per- 
fjdt.  The  walls  were  built  principally  as  a  defence  againft  the  Indians, 
by  whom  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited  when  Montreal  was  founded, 
and  they  were  found  neceflary,  to  repel  the  open  attacks  of  thefe  people 
as  late  as  the  year  1736.  When  the  large  fairs  ufed  to  be  held  in  Mont- 
real, to  which  the  Indians  from  all  parts  reforted  with  their  furs,  they 
were  alfo  found  extremely  ufeful,  as  the  inhabitants  were  thereby  enabled 
to  {hut  out  the  Indians  at  night,  who,  had  they  been  fuffercd  to  remain 
in  the  town,  addiiTted  as  they  are  to  drinking,  might  have  been  tempted 
to  commit  great  outrages,  and  would  have  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  con- 
tinual flate  of  alarm.  In  their  befl:  ftate  the  walls  could  not  have  pro- 
teded  the  town  againft  cannon,  not  even  againft  a  fix  pounder;  nor, 
indeed,  would  the  ftrongeft  walls  be  of  any  ufe  in  defending  it  againft 
artillery,  as  it  is  completely  commanded  by  the  eminences  in  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helene*,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Montreal  has  always  been 
an  eafy  conqueft  to  regular  troops. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  of 
French  extradion  j  all  tlie  eminent  merchants,  however,  and  principal 
people  in  the  town,  are  either  Englifli,  Scotch,  Irilli,  or  their  defcendants, 
all  of  whom  pafs  for  Engliih  with  the  French  inhabitants.  The  French 
retain,  in  a  great  nieafure,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  anccftors, 
as  well  as  the  language ;  they  have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  learn 
Engliih,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  perfon  amongft  them  that 
can  fpeak  it  in  any  manner;  but  the  Engliih  inhabitants  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language. 


•  This  ifland  was  Oic  laft  place  which  the  French  furrenJered  to  the  Britifli. 
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walls;  fevcral  little  iflinc'.s  In'  the  rivor  near  the  town,  partly  improved, 
p;utly  overgrown  with  wcod,  add  greatly  to  tlic  beauty  of  tlie  Iccne. 
La  Prarie  with  its  large  cliurch  on  tlic  didant  fide  of  t!ie  river,  is  iVcn  to 
the  greatclT:  advantage,  and  be  ond  it  is  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  which 
terminates  tlic  prciptrt.  Such  an  endlefs  variety  and  llich  a  grandeur 
is  there  in  the  view  from  this  part  of  tlie  mountain,  that  even  thofe  who 
are  mofl  habituated  to  the  view  always  iJnd  it  a  frefli  fubjedt  of  ad- 
miration whenever  they  conten-k,..^ate  it;  and  on  this  part  of  the  mountain 
it  is  tliat  the  chib  which  I  mentioned  generally  aflembles.  Two  Acwarda 
are  appointed  fn*  the  day,  who  always  chufe  fome  new  fpot  where  there 
is  a  fpring  or  r)ll  of  water,  and  an  agreeable  ihade:  eacli  family  brings 
cold  provisions,  wine,  £:c. ;  the  v/hole  is  put  together,  and  the  company, 
often  amounting  to  one  hundred  perfons,  fits  down  to  dinner. 

The  fur  trade  is  what  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Montreal,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  greater  part  of  the  furs  are  ihipped,  which  are  fent  from 
Canada  to  England. 

This  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  en,  partly  by  what  is  called  the 
North  Wed  Company,  and  partly  by  private  individuals  on  their  own 
account.  The  company  docs  not  polTefs  any  particular  privileges  by 
lav/,  but  from  its  great  capi^  merely  it  is  enabled  to  trade  to  certain 
remote  parts  of  the  continent,  lo  the  exclufion  of  thofe  who  do  not  hold 
any  (hares  in  it.  It  was  formed  originally  by  the  merchants  of  Montreal 
ihemfclves,  who  wifely  confidered  that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  to 
thofe  diltant  pr.rts  of  the  continent,  inliabited  folely  by  Indians,  with 
moro  feciirity  and  greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a  body,  than 
if  they  continv.ed  to  trade  feparateiy.  The  itock  of  the  company  was 
divided  into  forty  ihares,  and  as  the  number  of  merchants  in  the  town  at 
that  time  was  not  very  great,  this  arrangement  afFoided  an  opportunity 
to  every  one  of  them  to  join  m  the  company  if  he  thought  proper.  At 
preicnt  thtfe  fliares  have  all  fallei'  into  the  hands  of  a  few  perfons. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
or  Grand  River,  that  fulls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  thirty  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  whch  forms,  by  its  conHucnce  with  that  river,  "  Le 
**  Lac  de  Deux  Montagues  et  le  h^c  St.  Louis," — the  lake  of  the  Two 
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to  the  L;ike  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  It,  through 
Lake  Winnipeg,  f:c. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  fo  far  up  the  country,  never  return 
the  fame  year ;  thofe  intended  to  bring  back  cargoes  immediately,  flop 
at  the  Grand  Porta]^c,  v/here  the  furs  are  collected  ready  for  them  by 
the  agents  of  the  company.  The  furs  are  made  up  in  packs  of  a  certain 
weight,  and  a  particular  number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  By  knowing  thus 
the  exadl  weigiit  of  every  pack,  there  can  be  no  embezzlement;  and  at 
the  portages  there  is  no  time  wafted  in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load, 
every  one  being  obliged  to  carry  fo  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  along  that  immenfe  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake  Superior,  the  company  has  regular 
ports,  where  tlie  agents  refide;  and  with  fuch  aftonifhing  enterprize  and 
induftry  have  the  affairs  of  this  company  been  carried  on,  t'^at  trad- 
ing ports  are  now  ertabliflied  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  a  partner  in  the  houfe  at  Montreal, 
which  now  holds  the  greateft  part  of  the  fliares  of  the  company,  has 
even  penetrated  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  itfelf.  The  journal  kept  by 
this  gentleman  upon  the  expedition  is,  It  is  fu"d,  replete  with  infor- 
mation of  the  moft  interertin.":  nature.  That  it  has  not  been  laid  before 
the  public  long  ago,  together  with  an  accurate  map  of  his  track,  is  to 
be  imputed  fokly  to  an  unfortunate  mifunderftanding  which  took  place 
between  him  and  a  noble  lord  high  in  the  confidence  of  government. 

In  the  firft  attempt  which  this  adventurous  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
M'KenzIe,  made  to  penetrate  to  the  ocean,  he  fct  out  early  In  the 
fpring  from  the  remoteft  of  the  ports  belonging  to  the  company.  He 
took  with  him  a  fr-'^le  canoe,  and  a  party  of  chofcn  men  j  and  after 
pafling  over  prodl^ic  s  trads  of  land,  never  before  traverfed  by  any 
white  pcrfon,  at  laft  came  to  a  large  river.  Mere  the  canoe,  which  was 
carried  by  the  men  on  their  lliouldcrs,  was  launched,  and  having  all 
embarked,  they  proceeded  down  the  ftrcam.  From  the  courfe  this 
river  took  for  a  very  great  dirtance,  Mr.  M'KenzIe  was  led  to  imagine 
that  it  was    one   of  thofe   rivers  he  was   in   quert  of;  namely,    one 
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Tvhich  emptied  itfclf  into  tlic  Pacific  Ocean;  but  at  the  end  of  f>:veral 
^veeks,  during  which  they  had  worked  their  way  downward  with  great 
eagerncfs,  he  was  convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  river  to- 
wards another  quarter,  tliat  he  mull  iiave  been  niillaken ;  and  that  it 
^vas  one  of  thofc  immenfe  rivers,  fo  numerous  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  that  ran  into  Baffin's  Bay,  or  the  Ardic  Ocean. 

The  party  was  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation ;  the  fcafon  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which  they  had  to  return  was  prodi- 
gious. If  they  attempted  to  go  back,  and  were  overtaken  by  winter, 
they  muft  in  all  probability  perifli  for  want  of  provifions  in  an  uninha- 
bited country ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  fpcnd 
the  winter  where  they  were,  they  had  no  time  to  lofe  in  building  huts, 
and  going  out  to  hunt  and  fifli,  that  they  might  have  fuflicicnt  llores  to 
fupport  them  through  that  dreary  feafon.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  reprefented 
the  matter,  in  the  moftopen  terms,  to  his  men,  and  left  it  to  themfelves 
to  determine  the  part  they  would  take.  The  men  were  for  going  back 
at  all  hazards;  and  the  refult  was,  that  they  reached  their  friends 
in  fafcty.  The  difliculties  thpy  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  exertions 
they  made  in  returning,  were  almoft  furpafling  belief. 

The  fecond  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and  which 
fucceeded  to  his  wifhes,  was  undertaken  about  three  years  ago.  He  fet 
out  in  the  fame  manner,  but  well  provided  with  feveral  different  things, 
■which  he  found  the  want  of  in  the  firft  expedition.  He  was  extremely 
well  furniflied  this  time  witli  aflronomical  inftruments,  and  in  particular 
with  a  goo  1  time-piece,  that  he  procured  from  London.  He  took  a 
courfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  firff,  and  paffed  through  many  na- 
tions of  Indians  who  had  never  before  {ccn  the  face  of  a  white  man, 
amongft  fome  of  whom  he  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger;  but  he 
found  means  at  laft  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  From  fome  of  thefe 
Indians  he  learned,  that  there  was  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  a  little  dif- 
tance,  bcj-ond  which  the  rivers  all  ran  in  a  wellern  diredlion.  Having 
engaged  fome  of  them  therefore  for  guides,  he  proceeded  according  to 
their  diredions  until  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  afcending 
them  with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  fatisfiidion,  that  the 
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.icrount  the  Iiuiiiuis  liad  given  was  true,  ami  that  the  rivers  on  the  cp- 
]>otitc  lide  did  indeed  all  run  to  the  weft.  He  i'uUuwed  the  cuurle  of 
one  of  th^'m,  and  llnally  came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far  from  Nootka 
Sound. 

Here  he  was  given  to  underftand  by  the  natives,  and  their  account 
was  confirmed  by  the  fi^du  of  foine  little  artielcs  they  iud  amongft  them, 
that  an  Knglilh  vcfill  had  quitted  the  coaft  only  fix  weeks  before.  This 
>\as  a  great  mortification  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie;  for  had  there  been  a  fliip 
on  the  coaft,  he  would  moft  idadlv  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than  en- 
counter  tlic  iiime  ditHcukiep,  and  be  expofed  to  the  fame  perils,  which  he 
hail  experienced  in  getting  there ;  however  there  was  no  alternative ; 
he  fet  out  after  a  fhort  time  on  his  journey  back  again,  and  having 
found  his  canoe  quite  fafe  und^"r  fome  buHics,  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
where  he  had  hid  if,  together  with  fome  provifions,  left  on  going  down 
to  the  coaft  the  natives  might  liavc  proved  unfriendly,  and  have  cut  off 
his  retreat  by  feizing  upon  it,  he  finally  arrived  at  one  of  the  trading 
pcfts  in  fecurity.  Wiicn  I  was  at  Montreal  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  not 
there,  and  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards.  What 
I  have  here  related  refpeding  his  two  expeditions  is  the  fubftance,  to 
the  beft  of  my  ricolledion,  of  what  I  heard  from  his  partners. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North  Weft  Company,  be- 
fore Mr.  M'Kenzie  fet  out,  penetrated  flir  into  the  country  in  different 
direiflions,  and  much  beyond  what  any  perfon  had  done  before  them,  in 
order  to  eftablilli  pofts.  In  fome  of  thefe  excurfions  they  fell  in  with  the 
agents  of  the  Hudibn  Bay  Company,  who  were  alfo  extending  their  pofts 
from  another  quarter ;  this  unexpedled  meeting  between  the  two  com- 
panies, at  one  time  gave  rife  to  fome  very  unplcafant  altercations,  and  the 
Madfon  Bay  Company  threatened  the  other  with  an  immediate  profecu- 
tion  for  an  infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  feems,  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company  was  allowed  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and  along  all  the  rivers  and 
waters  conneded  with  it.  This  charter,  however,  was  granted  at  a  time 
when  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  were  much  lefs  known  than 
they  aro  now,  for  to  have  the  exclufive  trade  along  all  the  waters  con* 
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ncdcd  with  Hudlbn  Bay  was,  literally  fpcaking,  to  have  the  c  A'clufivc  trade 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Iludl'on  IJay,  by  a 
variety  of  rivers  and  lake?,  is  clulcly  tonnctflcd  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  that  chain  of  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Superior  is  one,  there  is  a 
water  communication  throughout  all  Canada,  and  a  very  great  part 
of  the  United  Stater. ;  however,  wlicn  the  agents  of  the  North-well  Com- 
pany were  fixing  trading  ports  upon  fomc  rivers  which  ran  immediately 
into  Hudfon's  Bay,  it  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  an  infringement  oi  the 
charter,  and  fo  indeed  it  muft  ftridtly  h.ive  been,  had  not  the  Hudfon's  Bay 
Company  itfelf  infringed  its  own  charer  in  the  firfl  inftancc,  or  at  lead 
i>egledled  to  comply  with  all  the  ilipulations  contained  therein.  A  claufe 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  grant- 
ed to  the  company  the  cxclufiv;.  privilc  ,c  of  trading  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
and  along  all  the  waters  connected  vf?h  t,  bound  it  to  ercc^t  a  new  port: 
twelve  miles  farther  to  the  wcihvard  every  yer  otherwife  the  charter 
was  to  become  void.  This  hid  u^>t  been  done;  the  North-wcrt  Com- 
pany therefore  refted  perfcdly  eafy  about  the  menaces  ul'  a  profecution, 
(litis fied  that  the  other  company  did  not  in  i\\t\  legally  poflefs  thofe  pri- 
vileges to  which  it  laid  claim. 

The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened,  never  indeed  at- 
tempted to  put  its  threats  into  execution,  well  knowing  the  weaknefs  of 
its  caufe,  but  continued  neverthelefs  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival 
with  a  moft  jealous  eye  j  and  as  in  extending  their  refpedive  trades,  the 
ports  of  the  two  companies  were  approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other  every  year,  thtic  ..as  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  their  dirtcrences, 
inrtead  of  abating,  would  become  rtill  greater  than  they  were,  and  finnlly, 
perhaps,  lead  to  confequences  of  the  moft  ferious  nature.  A  circum- 
ftance,  however,  unexpededly  took  place,  at  a  time  w)\en  the  greatcrt. 
enmity  fubfi:ted  between  the  parties,  which  happily  reconciled  them  to 
each  other,  and  terminated  all  their  difputes. 

A  very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  Afllniboins,  who  inhabit 
an  extended  traft  of  country  to  the  fouth-wcft  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  had  encroached  unreafonably  upon 
tiieir  territories,  and  nad  otherwife  maltreated  a  part  of  their  tribe,  formed 
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the  refolution  of  inflantly  tleflroying  a  pod  ellabliflied  by  that  company 
in  their  nelghbourhoud.     A   large    body  of  them    foon    coUedled  to- 
gether,  and  breathing  the  ficrcell  fpirit  of  revenge,  marched  unprr- 
ceived  and  unlufpedled  by  the  party  againfl:  whom  their  expedition  was 
planned,  till  within  a  (hort  dillance  of  their  polV.     Here  they  lialted  ac- 
cording to  cudom,  waiting  only  for  a  favourable   moment  to  pounce 
upon  their  prey.     Some  c^  the  agents  of  the  North-welT:  Company, 
however,  who  were  fcattered  about  this  part  of  the  country,  fortunately 
got  intelligence  of  their  defign.      They  knew   the  weaknefs   of  the 
place   about  to  be   attacked,   and   forgetting    the   rivalfliip   fubfifting 
between  them,  and  thinking  only  how  to  Aive  their  countrymen,  they 
immediately  difpatched  a  meffengcr  to  give  the  party  notice  of  the  aflault 
that  was  meditated  j    they  at  the  fame   time  fent  another  meflenger  to 
one  of  their  own  pofls,  defiring  that  inftant  fuccour  might  be  fent  to  that 
belonging  to  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company,  which  the  Indians  were  about 
to  plunder.     The  detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced,  and 
the  Indians  were  rcpulfedj  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  afliPance 
their  rivals  had  afforded,  the  Hudfon  Bay  people  were   fully  perfuaded 
that  they  mufl:  have  flillen  vidims  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  was  not  undervalued  or  forgotten  by  thofe 
who  had  been  faved;  and  as  the  North- weft  Company  was  fo  much 
flronger,  and  on  fo  much  better  terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  than  its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  latter  to  have  the  ports  of  the  North-weft  Company  efta- 
blilhed  as  near  its  own  as  poflible.  This  is  accordingly  done  for  their 
mutual  fafety,  and  the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  moft  friendly  terms, 
and  continue  to  carry  on  their  trade  clofe  to  each  other. 

About  two  thoufand  men  are  employed  by  the  North-weft  Company 
m  their  pofts  in  the  upper  country.  Thofe  who  are  ftationed  at  the  remote 
trading  ports  lead  a  very  favage  life,  but  little  better  indeed  than  that 
of  Indians :  fome  of  them  remain  far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five 
years  together.  The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally  marries  an 
Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  fome  eminent  chief,  by  which  he  gains  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  affe<^ions  of  the  whole  tribe,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
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portance.  Tiiefe  marriages,  as  may  be  luppoled,  are  not  confidered  as 
very  binding  by  the  hufband;  but  that  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  an 
Indian  chief,  who  readily  brings  his  fifter  or  daughter  to  you ;  at  the 
fame  tiine  he  can  only  be  appeafed  by  blood  if  a  pcrfon  attempts  to 
take  any  improper  liberties  with  his  wife.  Amongd  no  people  are  the 
wives  more  chafte,  or  more  devoted  to-their  hu{b:inds. 

Befides  the  furs  and  pelts,  thus  conveyed  down  to  Montreal  from 
the  north-weflern  parts  of  the  continent,  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
River,  there  are  large  quantities  alfo  brought  there  acrofs  the  lakes,  and 
down  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Thefe  are  colled:ed  at  the  various  towns 
and  pofls  along  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade 
is  open  to  all  parties,  the  feveral  pofls  being  protedled  by  regular  troops, 
at  the  expence  of  the  government.  Added  likewife  to  what  arc  thus 
colledled  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and  of  private  merchants,  there 
are  confiderable  quantides  brought  down  to  Montreal  for  file  by  traders, 
on  their  own  account.  Some  of  thefe  traders  come  from  parts  as  remote 
as  the  Illinois  Country,  bordering  on  the  Mifliffippi.  They  afcend  the 
Mifliflippi  as  far  as  Onifconfing  River,  and  from  that  by  a  portage  of 
three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  la 
the  fall  of  the  year,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  thefe  two  rivers  over- 
flow, and  it  is  then  fometimes  pradicable  to  pafs  in  a  light  canoe  from 
one  river  to  the  other,  without  any  portage  whatfoever.  From  Lake 
Michigan  they  get  upon  Lake  Huron,  afterwards  upon  Lake  Erie,  and 
fo  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of  September  is  over,  the 
furs  are  all  brought  down  to  Montreal  j  as  they  arrive  they  arc  imme- 
diately Ihipped,  and  the  veflels  difpatchcd  in  Odober,  beyond  which 
month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  remain  in  the  river  on  account 
of  the  fetting  in  of  winter. 

Furs  are  alfo  fhipped  in  confiderable  quantities  at  Quebec,  and  at  the 
townof  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe  furs  are  brought  down  t'  ?  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north  fide,  by  Indians, 
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LETTER     XXIIL 

Fojage  to  Sltichcc  doion  the  St.  Lawrence.— J  Bateau  preferable  to  a  Keel 
Boat. — Toivn  of  Screlle, — Ship-biiildlng  there. — Defcription  of  Lake 
St.  Pierre. — Balfco?;. — Charming  Scenery  along  the  Banks  of  St, 
Lawrence. — In  what  refpeSls  it  differs  from  the  Scenery  along  any  other 
River  in  America. — Canadian  Houfs. — Sketch  of  the  CharaSier  and 
majiners  of  the  lower  Clajfcs  of  Canadians. — Their  SupcrJUtion,—^ 
Anecdote. — St.  Augnjlin  Cahaire.-^Arri'ce  at  ^cbec. 

Quebec,  Auguft. 

'fXT'E  remained  in  Montreal  until  the  firft  day  of  Augurt:,  when  wc 
fct  ofF  in  a  bateau  for  Quebec,  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  bateau  is  a  particular  kind  of 
boat,  very  generally  ufed  upon  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  Canada. 
The  bottom  of  it  is  perfedlly  flat,  and  each  end  is  built  very  fharp,  and 
exadly  alike.  The  fides  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  rowers,  four  or  five  benches  are  laid  acrofs,  fometimes  more, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bateau.  It  is  a  very  heavy  awkward  fort 
of  veflel,  either  for  rowing  or  failing,  but  it  is  preferred  to  a  boat  with  a 
keel  for  two  very  obvious  reafons;  firft,  becaufe  it  draws  lefs  water,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  carries  a  larger  burthen  j  and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  is  much 
fafer  on  lakes  or  wide  rivers,  where  ftorms  are  freqaent:  a  proof  of  this 
came  under  our  obfervation  the  day  of  our  leaving  Montreal.  We  had 
reached  a  wide  part  of  the  river,  and  were  failing  along  with  a  favourable 
wind,  when  fuddenly  the  horizon  grew  very  dark,  and  a  dreadful  ftorm 
arofe,  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain. 
Before  the  fail  could  be  tnkc;n  in,  the  ropes  which  held  it  were  fnapped 
in  piece?,  and  the  waves  began  to  daih  over  the  fides  of  the  bateau, 
though  the  water  had  been  quite  fmooth  five  minutes  before.  It  was 
impofiible  now  to  counterad  the  force  of  the  wind  with  oars,  and  the 
bateau  was  confequciitly  driven  on  fhore,  but  the  bottom  of  it  being 
^uite  flat,  it  was  carried  fmoothly  upon  the  beach  without  fuftaining  any 
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iDJury,  and  the  men  leaping  out  drew  it  up  on  dry  land,  where  wc  re- 
mained out  of  all  danger  till  the  ftorm  was  over.  A  keel  boat,  however, 
of  the  fame  lize,  could  not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  fliore  than 
tliirty  feet,  and  there  it  would  have  fluck  faft  in  the  fand,and  probably 
have  been  filled  with  water.  From  being  fitted  up  as  it  was,  our 
bateau  proved  to  be  a  very  pleafant  conveyance  :  it  v/as  one  of  a  large  fize, 
and  over  the  wideft  part  of  it  an  oilcloth  awning  was  thrown,  fupported 
by  hoops  fimilar  to  the  roof  of  a  waggon  :  thus  a  moft  excellent  cabin 
was  formed,  large  enough  to  contain  half  a  dozen  chairs  and  a  table, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  that  it  afforded  flielter  from  the  inclemency  of 
tlie  weather,  was  airy,  and  fufiiciently  open  to  let  us  fee  all  the  beauties 
cf  the  profpedl  on  each  fliore  to  the  greateil  advantage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  left  Montreal, 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  town  of  Sorelle,  fifteen 
leagues  dillant.  The  current  is  very  ftrong  the  whole  way  between  the 
two  places.  Sorelle  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  runs  from  Lake  Champlain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  laid 
out  about  the  year  1787,  and  on  an  extenfive  plan,  with  very  wide 
ftrcets  and  a  large  fquare,  but  at  prefcnt  it  contains  only  one  hundred 
houfes,  are  all  very  indifferent,  and  ftanding  widely  afunder.  Tiiis  is 
the  only  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
wherein  Englifli  is  the  predominant  language.  The  inhabitants  confift 
principally  of  loyalifts  ftom  the  United  States,  who  took  refuge  in  Ca- 
nada. The  chief  bufinefs  carried  on  here  is  that  of  ftiip-building  ;  there 
are  feveral  veflels  annually  launched  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
then ;  thefe  are  floated  down  to  Quebec,  and  there  rigged.  Ship-building 
is  not  carried  on  to  fo  much  advantage  in  Canada  as  might  be  imagined,. 
all  the  bolts  and  other  articles  of  iron,  the  blocks,  and  the  cordage,  being 
imported;  fo  that  what  is  gained  by  having  excellent  timber  on  the  fpot 
is  loft  in  bringing  over  thefe  difi*crent  articles,  which  are  fo  bulky,  from 
Europe.  The  river  of  Sorelle  is  deep  at  the  mouth,  and  affords  good 
flielter  for  fliips  from  the  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter :  it  is  not 
navigable  far  beyond  the  town,  even  in  boats,  on  account  of  the  ra- 
pkls* 
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The  next  jnorning  we  left  SorcUe,  beyond  which  place  the  St. 
Lawrence  expands  to  a  great  breadth.  Here  it  abounds  with  fmali 
iflands,  fituated  fo  clofcly  to  each  other,  that  it  is  impoHible  to  think 
without  aflonin^ment  oi"  large  veflels,  like  thofe  that  go  to  Montreal, 
pufllng  between  them :  the  channel  through  them  is  very  intricate. 
Tliis  wide  part  of  the  river  is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre;  the  greateft  breadth 
of  it  is  about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  and  its  length  from  the  iflands  at 
the  head  of  tlie  lake  downwards  about  eight  leagues.  From  hence  to 
Qiiebec  the  river  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  acrofs,  and  in 
fome  parts  it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river  within  a  few  leagues  of  Lac  St.  Pierre; 
the  great  expanfion  of  the  water  at  the  lake,  and  the  ftrong  current  which 
fets  out  fiom  it,  prevents  its  adiion  higher  up. 

From  Montreal  as  far  as  the.  town  of  Trois  Rivieres,  which  ftands 
about  four  leagues  below  Lac  St.  Pierre,  the  fliores  on  each  fide  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  arc  very  flat;  the  land  then  begins  to  rife,  and  on  the 
fouth-eafl;  fide  it  continues  lofty  the  whole  way  down  to  Quebec.  On 
thw  oppofitc  fide,  however,  below  Trois  Rivieres,  the  banks  vary  confi- 
derably ;  in  fome  places  they  are  high,  in  others  very  low,  until  you  ap- 
proach within  a  few  leagues  of  Quebec,  when  they  afllime  a  bold  and 
grand  appearance  on  each  fide.  The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the 
river  is  very  fine :  it  is  impoflible,  indeed,  but  that  there  mufl:  be  a  va- 
riety of  pleafing  viev.s  along  a  noble  river  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  winding 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  rich  country,  diverfified  with  rifing 
grounds,  woodlands,  and  cultivated  plains.  What  particularly  attrads 
the  attention,  however,  in  going  down  this  river,  is,  the  beautiful  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  fettlements 
in  Lower  Canada  are  fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and 
from  this  circun  ftance  the  fcenery  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  others 
difitrs  materially  from  that  along  the  rivers  in  the  United  States.  The 
banks  of  the  Hudfon  river,  which  are  more  cultivated  than  thofe  of  any 
of  the  other  large  rivers  there,  are  wild  and  defolate  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  feveral  leagues  below  Montreal  the 
houfes  Aand  fo  clofcly  together,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  but  one 
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The  houfes  for  the  moft  part  are  built  of  logs  j  but  they  are  much 
more  compadl  and  better  built  than  thofe  in  the  United  States ;  the 
logs  are  made  to  fit  more  clofely  together,  and  inftead  of  being  left 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  outfide,  are  planed  and  whitcwafhed.  At  the 
infide  alfo  the  walls  are  generally  lined  with  deal  boards,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  the  common  log-houfcs  are  left  as  rough  within  as 
they  are  without.  One  circumftance,  however,  renders  the  Cana- 
dian houfes  very  difagreeablc,  and  that  is  the  inattention  of  the 
inhabitants  to  air  tliem  occafionully  by  opening  the  windows,  in  confe- 
quence  of  wiiich  they  have  a  clofe  heavy  fmell  within  doors.  As  we 
travelled  by  land  from  Qiiebec  to  Montreal,  we  fcarccly  obfcrved  ten 
houfes  the  whole  way  with  the  windows  open,  notwithftanding  that 
the  weather  was  very  warm.  If  you  afic  the  people  why  they  don't  let 
a  little  freHi  air  into  their  houfes,  their  conftant  anfvver  is,  as  it  is  to  all 
queftions  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  *♦  Ce  n'eft  pas  la  maniere  des  habi- 
"  tans" — It  is  not  the  cuflom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  lower  clafTes  of  the  French  Canadians  have  all  the  gaiety 
and  vivacity  of  the  people  of  France  j  they  dance,  they  fing,  and  feem 
determined  not  to  give  way  to  care ;  others,  to  appearance,  have  a 
great  deal  of  that  fullennefs  and  bluntnefs  in  their  manners  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  vanity,  however,  is  the  af- 
cendant  feature  in  the  charader  of  all  of  them,  and  by  working  upon 
that  you  may  make  them  do  what  you  pleafe.  Few  of  the  men  can 
read  or  write  j  the  little  learning  there  is  amongft  the  inhabitants  is 
confined  to  the  women :  a  Canadian  never  makes  a  bargain,  or  takes 
any  ftep  of  importance,  without  confuUing  his  wife,  whofe  opinion  is- 
generally  abided  by.  Both  men  and  women  are  funk  in  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their  pricfts.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  ferve  to  fliew  how  much  they  are  fo. 

On  the  evening  before  we  reached  Quebec,  we  Hopped  at  the  village 
of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire,  and  after  having  ftrolled  about  for  fome  time, 
returned  to  the  farm-houfe  where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night.  The  people  had  cooked  fome  fi(h,  that  had  been  juft  caught, 
while  we  had  been  walking  about,  and  every  thing  being  ready  on  our 
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return,  we  fat  down  to  fupper  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  was  fuf- 
jiendcd  from   the  ceiling.     The   glimmering  light,  however,   that   it 
aiForded,  fcarccly  enabled  us  to  fee  what  was  on  the  table ;  we  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  man  of  the  houfe,  and  the  lamp  was  in  confcqucnce 
trimmed;    it  was  repleniflicd  with  oil;    taken   down  and  fet  on  the 
table;  ftill  the  light  was  very  bad.    **  Sacre  Dieu  t"  exclaimed  he,  **  but 
"  you  fliall  not  eat  your  fifh  in  the  dark;"  fo  faying,  he  flepped  afide  to 
a  fmall  cupboard,  took  out  a  candle,  and  having  lighted  it,  placed  it  bc- 
,fide  us.     All  was  now  going  on  well,  when  the  wife,  who  had  been  ab- 
fent  for  a  few  minutes,  fuddenly  returning,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  the 
moft  terrible  execrations  againft  her  poor  hufband  for  having  prefumed 
to  have  adled  as  he  had  done.     Unable  to  anfwer  a  fingle  v. oid,  the  fdlow 
flood  aghaft,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  to  offend  her;  we  were  quite 
at  a  lofs  alfo  to  knov^'  what  could  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  fudden  ftormj 
the  wife,  however,  fnatching  up  the  candle,  and  haftily  extiuguiiliing  it, 
addreffed  us  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.    It 
was  the  holy  candle — *'  La  chandelle  benite,"  which  her  giddy  hufliand 
had  fet  on  the  table ;  it  had  been  confecrated  at  a  neighbouring  church, 
and  fuppofing  there  fliould  be  a  tempeft  at  any  time,  with  thunder  and 
lightning  ever  fo  terrible,  yet  if  the  candle  were  but  kept  burning  while 
it  lafted,  the  houfe,  the  barn,  and  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  it,  were 
to  be  fecured  from  all  danger.     If  any  of  the  family  happened  to  be  fick, 
the  candle  was  to  be  lighted,  and  they  were   inflantly  to  recover.     It 
had  been  given  to  her  that  morning  by  the  priefl:  of  the  village,  with 
an  affurance  that  it  pofleU'ed  the  miraculous  power  of  preferving  the  fa- 
mily from  harm,  and   flie  was  confident  that  what  he  told  her  was 
true.     To  have  contradidied  the  poor  woman  would  have  been  ufelefs  f 
for  the  fake  of  our  ears,  however,  we  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  that 
being  accompliffced,  we  fat  down  to  fupper,  and  e'en  made  the  moft:  oi' 
our  fi(h  in  the  dark. 

The  village  of  St.  Auguilln  Calvaire  is  about  five  leagues  from  Que. 
bee,  at  which  lafl:  place  we  arrived  early  on  the  next  morning,  the  fourth 
of  our  voyage.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  tide  favourable  alfo,  it 
does  not  take  more  than  two  days  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Quebec, 
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LETTER     XXIV. 

Situation  of  the  City  of  ^icbec. — Divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Town. — 
Defcription  of  each. — Great  Strength  of  the  Upper  'Towns'—Some  Ob^ 
fcrvations  on  the  Capture  of  ^ebec  by  the  Englijh  Army  under  General 
JVofe. — Ohfcrvations  on  Montgomery's  and  Arnold's  Attack  during  the 
American  War. — Ccnfus  of  Inhabitants  of  ^:bec. — The  Chateau.-— 
The  Refidence  of  the  Governor. — Monajicry  of  the  RecolletJs. —  College  of 
the  Jcfuits. — Cne  Jcfuit  remaining  of  great  ylge. — His  great  Wealth.^— 
His  Charatler. — Nunneries. — Engineer's  Drawing  Room. — State  H:ufe. 
— Armoury, — Barracks. — Market-place. — Dogs  ufed  in  Carts. — Gran~ 
deur  of  the  Profpe^s  from  Parts  of  the  Upper  Town. — Charming  Scenery 
of  the  Environs. — Defcription  of  Montmorenci  Water  Fall. — Of  La 
C handier  e  Water  Fall. 

Quebec,  Auguft. 

'T^  H  E  city  of  Quebec  is  fituated  on  a  very  lofty  point  of  land,  on  the 
north-weft  fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  facing  it,  on 
the  oppofite  ihorc,  there  is  another  point,  and  between  the  two  the  river 
is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a  mlL*,  but  after  palUng 
through  this  ftrait  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  taking 
a  great  fweep  behind  that  point  whereon  Quebec  ftaiids.  The  city 
derives  its  name  from  the  word  Quebec  or  Quebeio,  which  fignifies  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  a  fudd'.^n  contradtion  of  a  river.  The  wide  part  of 
the  river,  immediately  before  the  town,  is  called  The  Bafon,  and  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  deep  and  fpacious  to  float  upwards  of  one  hundred  fail  of  tlic 
line. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  town,  fituated  oit 
a  rock  of  limeftone,  on  the  top  of  tlie  point;  and  the  lower  town, 
built  round  the  bottom  of  tlie  point,  clofe  to  the  water.  The  rocl^ 
whereon  the  upper  town  fiands,  in  fome  places  towards  the  water  rifes 
nearly  perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  be  totaliy  inacccflible;  in  other  places  it 
is  not  fo  fteep  but  that  there  is  a  communication  between  the  two 

towns. 
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towns,  by  means  of  flrccts  winding  up  the  CkIq  of  it,  though  even 
here  the  alccnt  is  fo  great,  that  there  are  long  flights  cf  ftairs  at  one  fide 
of  the  flreett;  for  the  accoinmodatioii  of  foot  palll-ngers. 

The  lower  town  lies  very  much  expofed  to  an  enemy,  being  defended 
nierely  by  a  fmall  battery  towards  the  bafon,  which  at  the  time  of  high 
tides  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  by  barriers  towards  the 
river,  in  which  guns  may  be  planted  when  there  is  any  danger  of  an 
attacl^. 

The  ipper  town,  however,  is  a  place  of  immenfc  ftrength.  Towards 
the  water  it  is  fo  flrongly  guarded  by  nature,  that  it  is  found  unnecelfary 
to  have  more  than  very  llight  walls ;  and  in  fomc  particular  places, 
where  the  rock  is  inaccellible,  are  no  walls  at  all.  There  are  fcveral 
redoubts  and  batteries  however  here.  The  pri;icipal  battery,  which 
points  towards  the  bafon,  conlills  of  twenty-two  twenty-four  pounders, 
two  French  thirty-fix  pounders,  and  two  large  iron  mortars ;  this  battery 
is  flanked  by  another  of  fix  guns,  that  commands  the  pall'cs  from  the 
lower  town. 

On  the  land  fide,  the  town  owes  its  ftrength  folely  to  the  hand  of 
art,  and  here  the  fortifications  are  ftupcndous.  Confiderable  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  to  them  fince  the  place  has  been  in 
the  pofleflion  of  Great  Britain^  but  even  at  the  time  when  it  belonged 
to  France,  the  works  were  fo  flrong,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
dud  of  M.  de  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  it  is  almoft  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  genius  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  himfelf  would  not  have  been 
baffled  in  attempting  to  reduce  it. 

Had  M.  de  Montcalm,  when  the  fud  intelligence  of  the  Britilh  army's 
having  afcended  the  Heights  of  Abraham  was  carried  to  him,  inllead  of 
difljelieving  the  account,  and  laughing  at  it  as  a  thing  impofiible,  marched 
immediately  to  the  attack,  without  giving  General  VVolfe  time  to  form 
his  men;  or  had  he,  when  the  account  was  confirmed  of  the  enemy's 
procedure,  and  of  their  having  formed  on  the  plain,  waited  for  a 
large  divifion  of  his  troops,  whofe  flation  was  below  the  town,  and  who 
might  have  joined  him  in  two  hours,  inftead  of  marching  out  to  give 
General  Wolfe  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  the  time,  the 
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fate  of  the  day  mi;:^ht  have  turned  out  very  differently;  or  had  he,  in- 
ftead  of  ha^rarding  a  battle  at  all,  retired  within  the  wails  of  the  city  and 
defended  it,  the  place  wa;;  fo  llroug  that  there  is  reafon  to  think  it  might 
have  held  out  until  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  British  fliips  inuft 
have  quitted  tlie  river,  and  General  Wolfe  would  confcquently  have  been 
under  the  neccflity  of  railing  the  ficgc. 

General  Wolfe  thought  it  a  vain  attempt  to  make  an  aflault  on  the 
fide  of  the  town  which  lies  towards  the  water,  where  the  rock  is 
fo  ftecp,  and  fo  cafily  defended ;  his  objetfl  was  to  get  behind  it,  and  to 
carry  on  the  attack  on  the  land  fide,  where  there  is  an  cxtenfive  plain 
adjoining  the  town,  and  not  a  great  deal  lower  than  the  higheft 
part  of  the  point.  In  order  to  do  fo,  he  firfl  of  all  attempted  to  land 
his  troops  fome  miles  below  the  town,  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci. 
Here  the  banks  of  the  river  .are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  of  afcent  as 
above  the  town;  but  they  were  defended  by  a  large  divifion  of  the 
French  forces,  which  had  thrown  up  feveral  flrong  redoubts,  and  in 
attempting  to  land  Wolfe  was  repulfed  with  lofs. 

Above  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  extremely  high,  and  fo 
fteep  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  the  French  they  were  deemed  inaccef- 
fiblc.  Foiled,  however,  in  his  firfl  attempt  to  get  on  fliore.  General 
Wolfe  formed  the  bold  dcfign  o^'  afcending  to  the  top  of  thefe  banks, 
commonly  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  To  prepare  the  way  for 
it,  pofTeifion  was  taken  of  Point  Levi,  the  point  fituated  oppofite  to  that 
on  which  Quel-'ec  flands,  and  from  thence  a  heavy  bombardment  was 
commenced  on  the  town,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time  boats  were  prepared;  the  troops  embarked;  they  palled  the  town 
with  muffled  oars,  in  the  night,  unobferved,  and  landed  at  a  cove,  about 
two  miles  above.  The  foldicrs  clambered  up  the  heights  with  great 
difHculty,  and  the  guns  were  hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullics 
fixed  round  the  trees,  with  which  the  banks  arc  covered  from  top 
to  bottom.  At  the  top  the  plain  commences,  and  extends  clofe  un- 
der the  w.dls  of  the  city;  here  it  was  that  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  General  VVolfe  unhappily  perilhed,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  his  noble  exertions  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
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that  fuccefs  which  they  fo  en^Inently  deferveJ.  The  fpot  where  the 
illuilrious  hero  breathed  his  lail  is  marked  with  a  large  ftone,  on  which 
a  true  nieridlonal  line  is  drawn. 

Notwiilillandin?  that  the  threat  Wolfe  found  it  fuch  a  very  di;]icult 
tafk  to  get  pollcfilon  of  Quebec,  and  that  it  has  been  r^nidcred  fo  much 
Wronger  fnice  his  time,  yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  confidently 
imagine,  at  this  day,  that  if  there  were  a  ruptiue  with  Great  Britain,  they 
need  only  fend  an  army  thither,  ar.d  the  place  mull  fall  into  their  hands 
immediately.  Arnold,  after  his  return  from  die  expedition  againll:  the 
place,  under  Montgomery,  in  the  year  1775,  I'.fed  freqi'.cntly  to  declare, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  wounded  he  Ihouid  certainly  have  carried  it. 
But  however  that  expedition  may  be  admired  for  its  great  bold;;ef^,  it 
was,  in  reality,  far  from  being  fo  nearly  attended  wi'.h  faccef  as  the  vanity 
of  Arnold  has  led  his  countrymen  to  imagine. 

All  thoughts  of  t, iking  the  city  by  a  regular  fiege  v/ere  abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  when  they  came  before  it ;  it  was  only  by  attempting 
to  ftorm  it  at  an  uncxped:ed  hour  that  chey  faw  any  probability  of  wreft- 
ing  it  from  the  Britifli.  The  night  of  the  thirty-firft  of  December  was 
accordingly  fixed  upon,  and  the  city  was  attacked  at  the  fame  moment 
in  three  places.  But  although  the  garrifon  were  completely  furprifed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rampart  guns  had  been  difmounted,  and  laid 
up  for  the  winter,  d'U'ing  vvliich  feafon  it  was  thought  impolfible  for  an 
army  to  make  an  attack  fo  vigorous  that  cannon  v/culd  be  wanting  to 
repel  it,  yet  the  Americans  were  at  once  baiHed  in  their  attempt.  Ar- 
nold, in  endeavouring  to  force  St.  John's  Gate,  which  leads  out  on  the 
back  part  uf  the  town,  not  far  from  the  plains  of  Abndiam,  was  wounded, 
and  repulfed  wilh  great  lofs.  Montgonjcry  furprif^d  the  guard  of  the 
firft  barrier,  at  one  end  of  the  lov/er  town,  and  palled  it;  but  at  the  fe- 
cond  he  was  lliot,  and  his  men  were  driven  back.  The  third  divifion 
of  the  Americans  entered  the  lower  town  in  another  quarter,  which,  as 
I  have  before  faid,  lies  very  much  expofcd,  by  pading  over  the  ice : 
they  reniained  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  during  that  time  ihey  fet  fire 
to  fome  buildings,  amongii  which  was  one  of  the  religious  houfes;  but 
they  were  finally  dillodged  without  much  dilliculty.     The  two  divifions 
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under  Montgomery  and  Arnold"  were  repulfed  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men :  the  different  detnchments,  fent  down  from  the  upper  town 
againft  tlie  former,  did  not  altogether  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  two  hun- 
dred men.  Arnold's  attack  was  the  maddeft  pofhhle ;  for  St.  John's 
Gate,  and  the  walls  adjoining,  are  ftupcndous,  and  a  perfon  need  but  fee 
them  to  be  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  ftorm  them  m.ufl  be  fruitlefs 
without  the  aid  of  heavy  artillery,  which  the  Americans  had  not. 

Independent  of  wliat  it  owes  to  its  fortifications,  and  fituation  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  Quebec  is  ir  debted  for  much  of  its  flrengih  to  the  fe- 
verity  iuid  great  length  of  the  winter,  as  in  that  fcafon  it  is  wholly 
impra<fticable  for  a  befieging  army  either  to  carry  on  any  works  or 
blockade  the  tov/n. 

It  requires  about  five  thoufand  foldiers  to  man  the  works  at  Quebec 
completely.  A  large  garrifon  is  always  kept  in  it,  and  abundance  of 
ftores  of  every  dcfcription.  The  troops  are  lodged  partly  in  barracks, 
and  partly  in  block  houfes  near  Cape  Diamond,  which  is  the  moft  ele- 
vated part  of  the  point,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  one  thoufand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Cape  is  llrongly  fortified,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  citadel  of  Quebec;  it  commands  the  town  in 
every  diretflion,  and  alio  the  plains  at  the  outfide  ox  the  walls.  The 
evening  and  morning  guns,  and  all  flilutes  and  fignals,  are  fired  from 
hence.  Notwithfhnding  the  great  height  of  the  rock  above  the  river, 
water  may  readily  be  had  even  at  the  very  top  of  it,  by  finking  wells  of 
a  moderate  depth,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  at  the  fides  of  the 
rock,  it  guflics  out  in  large  ftreams.  The  water  is  of  a  very  good 
quality. 

No  cenfus  has  been  lately  taken  of  the  number  of  houfes  and 
inhabitants  in  Quebec j  hut  it  is  fuppofed  that,  including  the  upper 
and  lower  towns  and  fuburbs,  there  are  at  leafL  two  thouiand  dwel- 
lings; at  the  rate  of  fix  therefore  to  each  houfe,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants would  amount  to  twelve  thoufiind.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabit^uUs  are  of  French  extradlion.  The  I'ociety  in  Quebec  is 
agreeable,  and  very  extenfivc  for  a  place  of  tiie  fize,  owing  to 
its  being  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  and  therefore  the  refidence 
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time  the  place  becomes  the  refort  of  numbers  of  the  moil  genteel  people 
of  the  town,  and  has  a  very  gay  appearance. 

O|-po/-*'eto  the  chateau  there  is  a  monaftery  belonging  to  theRecoUets  or 
Francifcan  friars  j  a  very  few  only  of  the  order  are  now  left.  Contiguous 
to  this  building  is  the  college  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  whofe  numbers 
have  diniiniflied  even  ftill  fafter  than  that  of  the  RecoUets  j  one  old  man 
alone  of  the  brotherhood  is  left,  and  in  him  are  centered  the  immenfe 
pofleffions  of  that  once  powerful  body  in  Canada,  bringing  in  a  yearly 
revenue  of  ^.  10,000  fterling.  This  old  man,  whofe  lot  it  has  been 
to  outlive  all  the  reft  of  the  order,  is  by  birth  a  Swifs:  in  his  youth 
he  was  no  more  than  a  porter  to  the  college,  but  having  fome  merit 
he  was  taken  notice  of,  promoted  to  a  higher  fituation,  and  in  the  end 
created  a  lay  brother.  Though  a  very  old  man  he  is  extremely  healthy  ; 
he  poflcfTcs  an  amiable  difpdfition,  and  is  much  beloved  on  account  of 
the  excellent  ufe  he  makes  of  his  large  fortune,  which  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  charitable  purpofes.  On  his  death  the  property  falls  to  the 
crown.        '  ■  ' 

The  nunneries  are  three  in  number,  and  as  there  is  no  reftritflion  upon 
the  female  religious  orders,  they  are  all  well  filled.  The  largeft  of 
them,  called  L'Hofpital  General,  flands  in  the  fuburbs,  outfide  of  the 
.walls;  another,  of  the  order  of  St.  Urfule,  is  not  far  diftant  from  the 
chateau.  ;     /.  •    .■       -     :■      ■ 

The  engineer's  dr  '.wing  room,  in  which  are  kept  a  variety  of  models^ 
together  with  plans  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  and  other  fortreifes  in 
Canada,  is  an  old  building,  near  the  principal  battery.  Adjoining  thereto 
ftands  the  houfe  where  the  legiflative  council  and  afiembly  of  repre- 
fentatives  meet,  which  is  alfo  an  old  building,  that  has  been  plainly  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  the  legiflature.  .  t    ' 

The  armoury  is  fituated  near  the  artillery  barrack,  in  another  part  of 
the  town.  About  ten  thoufand  ftand  of  arms  are  kept  in  it,  arranged  in 
a  fimilar  manner  with  the  arms  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but,  if  poffible, 
with  greater  neatnefs  and  more  fancy.   ■  -         , 

The  artillery  barracks  arc  capable  of  containing  about  five  hundred  men, 
but  the  principal  barracks  arc  calculated  to  contain  a  much  larger  num- 
ber ; 
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berj  they  Aaiid  in  the  market  pbcc,  not  far  diftant  from  the  fquarc  i;i 
which  the  chateau  is  fituated,  but  more  in  the  iieart  of  the  tovv'i. 

The  market  of  Quebec  is  extremely  well  fupplicd  with  provifions  of 
every  kind,  which  may  be  purchafed  at  a  much  more  moderate  price 
than  in  any  town  I  vifited  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of"  cu- 
riofity  to  a  ftrangcr  to  fee  the  number  of  dogs  yoked  in  little  carts,  that 
are  brought  into  this  market  by  the  people  who  attend  it.  The  Cana- 
dian dogs  are  found  extremely  ufeful  in  drawing  burthens,  and  there  is 
fcarcely  a  family  in  Quebec  or  Montreal,  that  does  not  keep  one  or  m'-vc 
of  them  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Newfound- 
land breed,  but  broader  acrofs  the  loins,  and  have  (liorter  and  thicker 
legs;  in  general  they  are  handfome,  and  wonderfully  docile  and  lagacious; 
their  ftrength  is  prodigious;  I  have  feen  a  fmgle  dog,  in  more  than  onf 
inftance,  draw  a  man  for  a  confiderable  diftince  that  could  not  weigli 
lefs  than  ten  ftone.  People,  during  the  winter  feafon,  frequently  perform 
long  journeys  on  the  fnow  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  thcfe  animals 
yoked  in  a  cariole  or  fledge. 

I  mufl  not  conclude  this  letter  without  making  mention  of  the  fcenery 
that  is  exhibited  to  the  view,  from  various  parts  of  the  upper  town  of 
Quebec,  which,  for  its  grandeur,  its  beauty,  and  its  diverlity,  furpifles 
till  that  I  have  hitherto  feen  in  America,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  In  the  variegated  expanfe  that  is  laid  open  before  you,  llu- 
pendous  rocks,  immenfe  rivers,  tracklefs  fbrefts  and  cultivated  plains, 
mountains,  lakes,  towns,  and  villages,  in  turn  ftrike  the  attention,  and 
the  fenfes  are  almofl  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  vaftnefs  of  the 
fcene.  Nature  is  here  feen  on  the  grandeft  Icale ;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  for  the  imagination  to  paint  to  itfelf  any  thing  more  fublime 
than  are  the  feveral  profpc(fts  prefented  to  the  light  of  the  de- 
lighted fpedator.  From  Cape  Diamond,  fituated  one  thoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  loftiefl  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  the  profped:  is  confidered  by  many  as  fuperior  to  that 
from  any  other  fpot.  A  greater  extent  of  country  opens  upon  you^  and 
the  eye  is  he;e  enabled  to  take  in  more  at  once,  than  at  any  other  place; 
but  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  view   from  the  cape  i-s  by  no  means  fo 
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line  as  that,  for  intlancc,  from  the  battery;  for  in  furveying  tlic  diii'ercnt 
objciTls  below  you  IVoin  llich  a  A-upcmlous  height,  their  magnitui'j  is  in 
a  great  meafurc  loil,  an  J  it  fcenis  as  ii'  you  were  looking  at  a  draft  of 
the  conntry  more  than  at  the  country  iifeU:  It  is  the  upper  battery  th.it 
1  allude  to,  facing  the  bafon,  and  is  r.b'.;u;  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  Here,  if  you  lland  bat  a  few  yards  from  the  edge 
K'f  the  precip'ec,  you  may  look  down  at  once  upon  the  river,  the  vefkis 
upon  which,  a.,  they  L\\  up  to  the  wharfj  before  the  K)wer  town,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  coming  under  your  very  feet.  The  river  itfelf, 
which  is  between  five  and  iix  miles  wide,  and  vilible  as  far  as  the 
diftant  end  of  the  iiland  of  Orleans,  where  it  lofes  itlelf  amidll  the 
jnountalns  that  bound  it  on  each  fide,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ob- 
iedls  in  nature,  and  on  a  fine  fliil  fummer's  evcnini'  it  often  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  vail:  mirror,  where  the  varied  rich  tints  of  the  ilcy,  as 
well  as  the  im?.ges  of  the  different  objcils  on  the  banks,  are  ken  refleded 
with  inconceivable  luflre.  The  fouthern  bank  of  the  river,  indented  fan- 
cifully with  bays  and  promontories,  remains  nearly  in  a  ftate  of  nature,, 
cloathcd  with  lofty  trees;  but  the  oppofite  Ihore  is  thickly  covered  with 
houfes,  extending  as  along  other  parts  of  the  river  already  mentioned, 
in  one  imintcrrupted  village,  feemingly,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  this  fide  the  profpedl  is  terminated  by  an  cxtenfive  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  flat  lands  fituated  between  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  not 
being  vifible  to  a  fpe<5tator  at  Quebec,  it  fecms  as  if  the  mountains 
rofe  diredly  out  of  the  water,  and  the  houfes  were  built  on  their  fleep 
and  rugged  fides. 

Beautiful  as  the  environs  of  the  city  appear  when  feen  at  a  diftance, 
they  do  not  appear  Icfs  fo  on  a  more  clofe  infpedtion,  and  in  pafling 
through  them  the  eye  is  entertained  with  a  mofl  pleafing  variety  of  fine 
landfcapes,  whilft  the  mind  is  equally  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
content  and  happinefs  that  reigns  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  if  a  country  as  fruitful  as  it  is  piiflurefque,  a  genial  and  healthy 
climate,  and  a  tolerable  fhare  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make 
people  happy,  none  ought  to  appear  more  fo  than  the  Canadians,  during 
this  delightful  feafon  of  the  year^  •      ■.:.:';...;         .   :       .  <  :  :    . 
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Before  I  difinifs  thi^  fubjcc^t  entirely,  I  mull:  give  you  a  brief  account 
cf  two  Icencs  in  the  vicinity  of  C^^cbcc,  more  purticubily  dell,  ving  of 
attention  than  any  oiIuts.  Tlic  one  is  the  Fall  of  th-.  ll.ver  Munt- 
niorenci;  the  ether,  that  of  Tac  Chaudiere.  The  former  ftreani  runs 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  ilvcu  miles  below  Qntbec;  the  kttci  j(jins 
the  fame  river  nearly  at  an  equal  dilLuiee  above  the  city. 

The  IVlontmorcnci  River  runs  in  a  very  irregular  ccu';V,  throu^;h  a 
wild  and  thickly  wooded  country,  over  a  bed  of  brolvci  reels,  till  it 
comes  to  tl^e  brink  of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  deili,  nds  i.i  one  unin- 
terrupted and  irly  perp.-nJicular  fdl  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
The  iiieam  oi  r  in   tiiis  river,  except  at  the  time  of  floods,  is  but 

fcanty,  but  be,,  .;  broken  into  fcani  by  rulhing  v.ith  fuch  rapiJity  as  it 
does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  it  is  thereby  much  di- 
lated, a;-.U  in  it-,  fail  appears  to  be  a  iheet  of  water  of  no  inconliderable 
ma;;nitudc.  The  breadtli  of  tlic  river  at  top,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  about 
filty  tcct  only.  In  its  fall,  tlie  water  has  the  exacl  appearance  of  fnow,  as 
when  t'.ii'o.vn  in  heap^  from  tlie  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  it  I'eemiiii^ly  defcends 
with  a  very  iluw  motion.  The  fpray  at  the  bottom  is  conllderable,  and 
when  the  fun  happens  to  (liine  brii^ht  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prif- 
matic  colours  are  exhibited  in  it  in  all  their  variety  and  lullre.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  the  water  is  confined  in  a  fort  of  bafun,  as  it  were, 
by  a  mafs  of  rock,  extending  nearly  acrofs  the  fall,  and  out  of  this  it 
flows  with  a  gentle  current  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  aiftant.  The  banks  of  the  IVlontmorenci,  below  the  pre- 
cipice, are  nearly  perpendicular  on  one  lide,  and  on  both,  inaccelTible, 
fo  that  if  a  perfon  be  defirous  cf  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  he 
mufl  defcend  down  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  walk  along  the 
margin  of  that  river  till  he  comes  to  the  chafin  through  which  the 
Montmorenci  flows.  To  a  perioii  failing  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  pafl 
the  mouth  of  the  chafm,  the  fad  appears  in  great  beauty. 

General  Haldimand,  formerly  governor  of  Canada,  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted with  this  catarad,  that  he  budt  a  dwellnig  houfe  clofe  to  it,  from 
the  parlour  windows  of  which  it  is  {c;:n.  in  a  very  advanta;^eous  point 
of  view.     In  front  of  the  houle  is  a  neat  lawn,  that  runs  down   the 
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whole  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  hi  various  parts  of  it  little  fummer- 
houfes  have  been  ere(5ted,  each  of  which  commands  a  view  of  the  fall. 
There  is  alfo  a  fummer-houfe,  fituated  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  fall,  hang- 
ing di redly  over  the  precipice,  fo  that  if  a  bullet  were  dropped  from 
the  window,  it  would  defcend  in  a  perpendicular  line  at  leafl:  two 
hundred  feet.  This  houfe  is  fupported  by  large  beams  of  timber, 
fixed  into  the  fides  of  the  chafm,  and  in  order  to  get  to  it  you  have 
to  pafs  over  feveral  flights  of  fleps,  and  one  or  two  wooden  galleries, 
which  are  fupported  in  the  fame  manner.  The  view  from  hence  is  tre- 
mendoufly  grand.  It  is  faid,  that  the  beams  whereon  this  little  edifice 
is  ereded  are  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  and  many  perfons  are  fearful  of  en- 
tering into  it,  left  they  Should  give  way ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the 
danger,  if  indeed  there  was  any,  our  whole  party  ventured  into  it  at 
once,  and  ftaid  there  a  confiderable  time,  notwithftanding  its  tremulous 
motion  at  every  ftep  we  trod.  That  the  beams  cannot  laft  for  ever  is 
certain  ;  it  would  be  a  wife  nieafure,  therefore,  to  have  them  removed  or 
repaired  in  proper  time,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  ftanding,  perfons 
will  be  found  that  will  venture  into  the  unfteady  fabrick  they  fupport, 
and  fiiould  they  give  way  at  a  moment  when  any  perfons  are  in  it,  the 
cataftrophe  muft  inevitably  be  fatal. 

The  fall  in  the  River  Chaudiere  is  not  half  the  height  of  that  of  the 
Montmorenci,  but  then  it  is  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
breadth.  The  fcenery  round  this  catarad  is  much  fupcrior  in  every 
refped  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Montmorenci.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  latter  there  are  few  trees  of  any  great  magnitude,  and  no- 
thing is  near  it  to  relieve  the  eye  j  you  have  the  fall,  and  nought  but  the 
fall,  to  contemplate.  The  banks  of  La  Chaudiere,  on  the  contrary,  are 
covered  with  trees  of  the  largeft  growth,  and  amidfl  the  piles  of  broken 
rocks,  which  lie  fcattered  about  the  place,  you  have  fome  of  the  wildeft 
and  nioft  romantic  views  imaginable.  As  for  the  fall  itfelf,  its  grandeur 
varies  with  the  feafon.  When  the  river  is  full,  a  body  of  water  comes 
rulhing  over  the  rocks  of  the  precipice,  that  aftoniflies  the'  beholder; 
but  in  dry  weather,  and  indeed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer, 
we  may  fay,  the  quantity  of  water  is  but  trifling.     At  this  feafon  there 
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are  few  but  what  would  prefer  the  fills  of  the  MontmorencI  River,  and 
I  am  tempted  to  imagine  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  generality  of  people 
would  give  it  the  preiercnce  at  all  times. 


LETTER    XXV. 

Of  the  Conjlitution,   Government y  Lawr^  and  Religion  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lo'wer  Canada. — EJiimate  of  the  Expenfes  of  the  Civil  LiJ,  of 
the  Military  Eliablifjmcntt  and  the  Prefents  to  the  Indians. — Salaries 
of  certain  Officers  of  the  Crown. -^Imports  and  Exports i~^'T axes. 

Quebec. 

■p^ROM  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  until  the 
year  1774,  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province  were  regulated  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  governor  alone.  In  purfuance  of  the  Quebec  Bill, 
which  was  then  paffed,  a  legiflative  council  was  appointed  by  his 
Majefty  in  the  country;  the  number  of  members  was  limited  to 
twenty-three.  This  council  had  full  power  to  make  all  fuch  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  were  thought  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince i  but  it  was  prohibited  from  levying  any  taxes,  except  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  roads,  repairing  public  buildings,  or  the  like.  Every 
ordinance  was  to  be  laid  before  the  governor,  for  his  Majefty 's  appro- 
bation, within  fix  months  from  the  time  it  was  paffed,  and  no  ordinance, 
impofing  a  greater  punifhment  on  any  perfon  or  perfons  than  a  fine, 
or  imprifonment  for  three  months,  was  valid  without  his  Majefty's 
afient,  fignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  province  regulated  until  the  year  1791, 
when  an  adt  was  paffed  in  the  British  parliament,  repealing  fo  much  of 
the  Quebec  Bill  as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a  council,  and  to  the 
powers  that  had  been  granted  to  it  i  and  which  eftabliflied  the  prefent 
form  of  government. 

The 
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The  country,  at  the  fame  time,  was  .Uvii!cd  into  two  clillir,(^l  provinces; 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  tlic  province  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  former  is  tlic  callcrn  part  of  the  old  province  of  Canada  j  the 
latter,  t!ie  wcflcrn  part,  fitiiatcd  on  the  northern  fides  of  tlic  great 
lakes  and  rivers  through  \\hich  the  boundary  line  runs,  that  ibjvi- 
rater,  the;  Eritifh  territories  from  thofe  of  the  United  States.  The 
two  provinces  arc  divided  froiu  caJi  other  hy  a  line,  wliich  runs  nortii, 
24°  v.-eH:,  comnicp.cing  at  Point  au  Ijau.iet,  in  that  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  called  Lake  Francis,  and  continuing  on  from  thence  to  the 
Utawas  or  Grand  River.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  the  lower 
province,  as  the  town  of  Niagara  is  of  the  upper  one. 

The  executive  power  In  each  province  is  veiled  in  the  governor,  who 
has  for  his  advice  an  executive  council  appointed  by  his  Majcily.  The 
Icgiflative  power  of  each  province  is  veiled  in  the  governor,  a  legiflative 
council,  and  an  airend:)ly  of  the  rcprefentatives  of  the  people.  Their 
ulIs,  however,  are  fubjedl  to  the  controul  of  hh  M.jelly,  and  in  fome 
parlicularcafes  to  tlie  controul  of  the  Britifli  parliament. 

Bills  are  pafled  in  th.e  council  and  in  the  aficmbly  in  a  form  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  in  which  hills  are  carried  through  the  Britifli  houfes 
of  jarliainent  J  they  arc  tlien  laid  before  the  governor,  who  gives  or 
withholds  his  aficnt,  or  referves  them  for  his  Majcfty's  pleafure. 

Such  bills  as  he  aflents  to  arc  ]>ut  in  force  immediately;  but  he  is 
bound  to  tranfniit  a  true  copy  of  them  to  the  King,  who  in  council  may 
declare  his  difallowance  of  them  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
being  recci  ed,  in  V/hich  cafe  they  become  void. 

Suv-h  as  arc  rcferved  for  his  Majefty's  allent  are  not  to  be  put  in  force 
until  that  is  received. 

Moreover,  every  ad-  of  the  aflembly  and  council,  which  goes  to  repec:! 
or  vary  the  laws  or  regulations  that  were  in  exillence  at  the  time  the 
prefent  conflitution  was  eftablKh.ed  in  the  country  relVtifling  tithes; 
the  appropriation  of  land  for  the  f;ipport  of  a  protei'tant  clertry ;  the 
confliuut.  !g  and  endowing  of  parfonag.-s  or  rectories  j  the  right  of  pre- 
fentatioii  to  the  fame,  and  the  mani-er  in  w!u>.h  tlu*  incunjbents  ihall 
hold  them ;  the  enjoyment  and  cxercilc  ot  any  form  or  mode  of  wor- 
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fliipj  the  impofingof  any  ImrJcns  an,;  dirijuali'ication".  on  accor.nt  cT  the 
fame;  the  riijhts  of  ilic  cl.rgy  t:>  recover  tluir  .iccuiIoukJ  ihv-- ;  i\\it 
impofiiig  or  granting  cf  any  i'lr.ihcr  dues  or  einohunents  to  any  ccclJl- 
artics ;  the  clbblifluacnt  and  dilcijilino  cf  llic  cli.ircli  of  England  ;  l^.^ 
King';  prerogative,  touching  the  granting  oi'  wailc  l.in  Is  vi'  rhj  crovu 
witliin  the  province;  e\'cry  fuch  a^^t,  before  it  receives  the  ro}a'  u'ijn', 
mu:L  be  laid  before  both  houfes  of  j)arhament  in  Great  Britain,  and  tho 
Kin'.;-  muft  not  give  his  afl'ent  thereto  until  thirty  days  after  the  fame 
ha^  been  laid  before  parliament;  and  in  cafe  eitlier  iioufe  of  parhanient 
prefents  an  addrefs  to  the  King  to  withhold  his  aflent  lo  any  fueh  a£l  or 
ads,  it  cannot  be  given. 

By  an  a6l  palled  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  prcfent  Majcfly's  reign, 
the  Bri:i:h  parliament  has  alfo  the  power  of  mailing  any  regulations 
which  may  be  xbund  expedient,  refpeCting  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  province,  and  aUo  of  impofing  import  and  export  duties ;  but  all 
fuch  duties  arc  to  be  applied  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  only  as  the  laws  made  in  the  council  and  aflembly  di- 
reft. 

The  legiflative  council  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of  fifteen  members ; 
that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven.  The  number  of  the  members  in  each 
province  muft  never  be  Icfs  than  this;  but  it  may  be  increafed  whenever 
his  Majefty  thinks  fit. 

The  counfellors  are  appointed  for  life,  by  an  inftrument  under  the 
great  feal  of  the  province,  figned  by  the  governor,  who  is  inverted  with 
powers  for  that  purpofe  by  the  King.  No  perfon  can  be  a  counfellor 
who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  any  one  who  is  not  a  natural 
born  fubjcd;,  or  who  has  not  been  naturalized  according  to  adt  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Whenever  his  Majefty  thinks  proper,  he  may  confer  on  any  perfons 
hereditary  titles  of  honour,  with  a  right  annexed  to  them  of  being  fum- 
moned  to  fit  in  this  council,  which  right  the  heir  may  claim  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one;  the  right,  however,  cannot  be  acknowledged  if  the 
heir  has  been  abfent  from  the  province  without  leave  of  his  Majefty, 
lignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  for  four  years  together,  between 
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the  time  of  liis  fuccceding  to  the  right  and  the  time  of  his  demanding  it. 
Tlic  right  is  fbtfcited  aUb,  if  the  heir  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any 
iorcign  power  before  he  demands  it,  unlefs  his  Majefty,  by  an  inftru- 
iiiCtu  under  the  great  feal  of  the  province,  fhould  decree  to  the  con- 
tr.ny. 

If  a  coinifellor,  after  having  taken  his  feat,  abfent  himfelf  from  the 
provii;cc  for  two  years  fucceflively,  without  leave  from  his  Majclly,  fig- 
nifijd  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  his  feat  is  alfo  thereby  vacated. 

All  hereditary  rights,  however,  of  fitting  in  council,  fo  forfeited,  are 
only  to  be  fufpcnded  during  the  life  of  the  defaulters,  and  on  their  death 
they  defcend  with  the  titles  to  the  next  heirs  *. 

In  cafes  of  treafon,  both  the  title  and  right  of  fitting  in  the  council- 
are  extinguillicd. 

All  quellions  concerning  the  right  of  being  fummoned  to  the  council 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  council ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  their 
deciiion  to  his  Majefty  in  his  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the  fpeaker 
of  the  council. 

The  aflembly  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of  fifty  members,  and  that  of 
Upper  Canada  of  fixteen  j  neither  alTembly  is  ever  to  confift  of  a  lefs 
number. 

The  members  for  diftrids,  circles,  or  counties,  arechofen  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  poflefled  of  lands  or  tenements  in 
freeliold,  in  fief,  in  boturc,  or  by  certificate  derived  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec,  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
flullings,  clear  of  all  rents,  charges,  Szc,  The  members  for  towns 
or  townihips  are  chofen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  as 
pcffcls  houfes  and  lands  for  ,[their  own  ufe,  of  the  yearly  value  of  five 
pounds  fterlirg,  cr  as  have  refided  in  the  town  or  townfliip  for  one  year, 
and  paid  a  rent  for  a  houfc  during  the  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
yearly. 

•  No  hereditnry  titles,  with  this  right  annexed,  have  yet  been  conferred  on  any  perfoni  in 
Canada  by  liis  Britanr<ic  M.ijcHy, 
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No  pcrfon  Is  eligiMc  to  fcrvc  as  a  member  ci'  ihc  viCcmbly,  u'.o  !■.  a 
member  of  the  Icgillativc  council,  or  a  miiiiflcr,  \v;\c[\,  eccLi'uiIlif,  cu- 
reli;^ious  perfoliate  of  the  church  of  Englind,  RoiiiC,  or  ui  any  ct'ici- 
church. 

No  perfou  Is  qualified  to  vote  or  fcrvc,  who  Is  not  twciity-oriC  y.-v/s 
of  age;  nor  any  perlon,  not  a  natural  born  fubjcvll,  or  who  has  no:  b.v:) 
naturalised,  tiilier  by  law  or  conquefl. ;  m  r  :'.ny  one  who  h..s  W:  \i 
attainted  of  trcafon  in  any  court  in  his  Majefty's  dominions,  or  v.h>y  Iku 
been  difqualified  by  an  a6t  of  ailembly  and  council. 

Every  vuier,  if  cailc.l  upon,  mull  take  an  oath,  either  in  Frcncli  or 
Englhh,  that  ho  is  of  age  j  that  he  is  qualified  to  vote  according  to  hw; 
and  that  he  has  not  voted  before  at  that  clcdion. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  aupointinL^  the  place  of  feflion,  and  of 
calling  together,  of  proroguing,  and  of  diflblvinij  the  aflcmbly. 

The  aflemhly  is  not  to  laic  longer  than  lour  years,  but  it  may  bcdif- 
folved  fooner.  The  governor  is  bound  to  call  it  at  leall  once  in  each 
year. 

The  oath  of  a  member,  on  taking  his  feat,  is  comprifed  in  a  few  words : 
he  promifes  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  as  lawful  fovereign  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  province  of  Canada  dependant  upon  it ;  to  defend 
him  againft  all  traitorous  confpiracics  and  attempts  againft  his  perfon  ; 
and  to  make  known  to  him  all  fuch  confpiracies  and  attempts,  which  he 
may  at  any  time  be  acquainted  with ;  all  which  he  promifes  without 
mental  evafion,  refervation,  or  equivocation,  at  the  fame  time  re- 
nouncing all  pardons  and  difpenfatlons  from  any  perfon  or  power  what- 
foever. 

The  governors  of  the  two  provinces  are  totally  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  civil  capacity:  in  military  affairs,  the  governor  of  the 
lower  province  takes  precedence,  as  he  is  ufually  created  captain  general 
of  his  Majefty's  forces  in  North  America. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  judicature  in  each  province  was  eftablifhed  by 
the  Quebec  bill  of  1774.  By  this  bill  it  was  enacted,  that  all  perfons 
in  the  country  fhould  be  entitled  to  hold  their  lands  or  poffeflions  in  the 
fame  manner  as  betore  the  conquell:,  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages 
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then  cxiilingin  Canada;  and  that  all  controverfies  relative  to  propert)'' 
or  civil  rij^hts  fhould  alio  be  determined  by  the  fame  laws  and  uliiges. 
Tlufe  clil  laws  and  ufages,  however,  were  not  to  extend  to  the  lands 
\shich  might  thereafter  be  granted  by  his  Britannic  Majcfty  in  free  and 
common  ibcagc:  here  Englifh  laws  were  to  be  in  full  force;  fo  that 
the  *  Englilii  inhabitants,  who  have  fettled  for  the  moft  part  on  new 
limls,  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  thefe  old  French  laws,  that  were 
cxifting  in  CinaJa  when  the  country  was  conquered,  except  a  difpute 
concerning  property  or  civil  rights  ihould  arife  between  any  of  them 
and  the  French  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  the  matter  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  French  laws.  Every  friend  to  civil  liberty  would  wi(h 
to  fee  thefe  laws  aboliflied,  for  they  weigh  very  unequally  in  favour  of  the 
ricli  and  of  the  poor  ;  but  as  long  as  the  French  inhabitants  remain  fo 
wedded  as  they  are  at  prcfcnt  to. old  cuftoms,  and  fo  very  ignorant,  there 
ib  little  hope  of  feeing  any  alteration  of  this  nature  take  place.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  French  laws  were  fufFered  by  the  Quebec  bill  to 
exirt,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who 
were  attached  to  them,  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  eftabliflied 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country;  "  and  tliis  was  one  of  the 
**  happisft  circumftances,"  as  the  Abbe  Raynal  obferves,  "  that  Canada 
"  could  experience,  as  deliberate,  rational,  public  trial?  took  place  of 
"  the  impenetrable  myftcrious  tranfa<flions  of  a  cruel  inquifition ;  and 
*'  as  a  tribunal,  that  had  theretofore  been  dreadful  and  fanguinary,  was 
"  filled  with  huinane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge  innocence 
"  than  to  fuppofe  criminality." 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  the  pcrfon  adminiftering 
the  government,  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  the  chief 
juftices  of  the  province,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or 
any  five  of  them,  form  a  court  of  appeal,  the  judges  however  excepted 
of  that  diftridl  from  whence  the  appeal  is  made.     From  the  decifion 

•  I  mud  obferve  here  once  for  all  that  by  Englifh  inhabitanti  I  mean  all  thofo  whofe  native 
language  is  Englifli,  in  contradiftinfkion  to  the  Canadians  of  Ficivch  extraftion,  wiio  univerfaliy 
fpcuk  the  Ficnch  bnguage,  and  no  other. 
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cf  this  court  an  appeal  may  hz  had  in  certiin  cafes  to  the  King  in 
council. 

Every  religion  is  tolerated,  in  the  fulleft  extent  of  the  word,  in  both 
provinces  j  and  no  dilqualirtcations  arc  itnpofcd  on  any  perfons  on  ac- 
count of  thtir  religious  opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that 
of  a  great  majoiity  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  by  tl)o  Quel)cc  bill  of  1774, 
the  ecciefiaftics  of  that  perfiiafion  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all 
the  dues  which,  previous  to  that  period,  they  were  accufto.ned  to  re- 
ceive, as  well  as  tithes,  that  is,  from  the  Romai  Catholic  inhabitants; 
but  they  cannot  ex  id:  any  dues  or  tithes  from  Proteflants,  or  off  lands 
held  by  Protertants,  although  formerly  fuch  lands  might  have  been 
fiibjcdled  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  fupport  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  dues  and  tithes  from  off  thcfc  lands  arc  ftill,  however,  to 
be  paid;  but  they  are  to  be  paid  to  perfoiis  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  the  amount  of  them  is  to  be  refcrved,  in  tiie  hands  of  his  Majefty's 
receiver  gener?,!,  for  the  fupport  of  the  Protcftant  clergy  actually  refidin* 
in  the  province.  ^ 

B)  the  aft  of  the  year  1791*  alfo,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  governor 
(hould  allot  out  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  (hould 
be  granted  after  that  period,  one-feventh  for  the  benefit  of  a  Protiftant 
clergy,  to  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufe  ,  and  all  fuch  allotments  mud 
be  particularly  fpecified  in  eery  grant  of  wafte  lands,  otherwife  the 
"rant  is  void, 

o 

With  the  advice  of  the  executive  council,  the  governor  is  authorized 
to  conftitute  or  eredt  parfonages  or  redorics,  and  to  endow  them  out  of 
thefe  appropriations,  and  to  prefent  incumbents  to  them,  ordainea  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  which  incumbents  arj  to 
perform  the  fame  duties,  and  to  hold  their  parfonages  or  redories  in  I'.e 
fiime  manner  as  incumbents  of  the  church  of  England  do  in  that 
country. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  both  provinces,  confifts  at 
prefent  of  twelve  perfons  only,  including  ihe  billiop  of  Q^icbccj  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  however,  conlifts  of  no  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix ;  viz.  a  bilhop,  vho  takes  his  title  from  Quebec, 
§  his 
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ir.s  "  coadjiifeureUi,"  who  h  bilhop  of  Canathc,  tlircc  vicars  general, 
and  one  hundred  and  fixtecn  curates  a  :1  miHionari.'S,  all  of  vsliom  arc 
rcfidcnt  in  the  lower  province,  except  five  cu;;iLosand  mih'  naric;;. 

The  number  of  the  diffcnting  cL-rgy,  in  buth  provinces,  is  t(.  nfj  Jcrubly 
fuialkr  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

Tlie  cxpcnccs  of  tiie  civil  lilt  in  Lower  Canada  are  cftimated  at 
^.  20,000  flerllng  per  annum,  one  iialf  of  which  is  defrayed  by  Cireat 
•Britain,  and  the  remainder  by  the  provi^ice,  out  of  the  duties  paid  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles.  The  exper.ec  of  the  civil  liil  in  UpiK-r 
Canada  is  coniiderably  Icfs;  perhaps  not  lb  much  as  a  fourth  of  that  if 
the  lower  province. 

The  military  eftablifliment  in  both  provinces,  together  with  the  re- 
pairs of  foitihcations,  6cc.  are  computed  to  coil  Great  Britain  annu.fily 
/^.  100,000  flerling. 

The  prcfents  diftributcd  amongfl:  the  Indians,  and  the  falaries  paid  to 
the  different  oflicers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  ellimated  at  £.100,000 
ftcrling  more,  annually. 

Amongfl:  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department  are,  fuperintendants 
general,  deputy  fuperintendants,  infpetflors  general,  deputy  infpedlors  ge- 
neral, fecretaries,  afllftant  fecretaries,ftore keepers,  clerks,  agents,  interpre- 
ters, ifluers  of  provifions,  furgcons,  gunfmiths,  &c.  &:c.  &c.  mofl  of  whom, 
in  the  lower  province,  have  now  li?iecure  places,  as  there  are  but  few  In- 
dians in  the  country  j  but  in  the  upper  province  they  have  adUve  fervice 
to  perform.  Of  the  policy  of  ifTuing  prefents  to  fuch  a  large  amount 
amongft  the  Indians,  more  will  be  faid  in  the  afterpart  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  fome  of  the  falaries  paid  to  the  officers 
of  government  in  Lower  Canada. 

jr.    s.  if, 

-  •      -       -  2,000  —  — 
-----  1,500 

-100  —  ~- 
-     300 

-  -       -      -     200  —  — 


Governor  general  -         -        . 

Lieutenant  gov   rnor 
Executive  counfellors,  each 
Attorney  general  -         -         . 

Solicitor  general  ... 

Secretary  and  regifter  to  the  province 
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Clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with  fire  wood  and  ftationary 
Secretary  to  the  governor         -         -         -         .        - 
French  Iccretary  to  the  governor,  and  tranilator  to  tlic 

council         -         -  -  -         -  -         - 

Chief  juAicc   of  Qncbcc,  who  is  chief  jufticc  of  the 

province         _         -         -  .  .         - 

Chief  ju!'- ice  of  Montreal         -         -         -         -         - 

Chief  juftice  of  Three  Rivers  -         -  -  - 

Receiver  general  -         -         -         « 

Surveyor  general  of  lands         -         -         -         -         - 

Deputy,  and  allowance  for  an  office  -  -         - 

Surveyor  of  woods         _         -         -         -         - 

Grand  voyer  of  Quebec  -         -         -  -         - 

Grand  voyer  of  Montreal  .         -        -         -        - 

Grand  voyer  of  Three  Rivers  -  -         -  - 

Superintendant  of  provincial  port  houfes      -     -      -     - 

Clerk  of  the  tcrraro  of  the  king's  domain     -     -     -     - 

Clerk  of  the  crown         ------ 

Infpedlor  of  police  at  Quebec  -         -  -         - 

Infpe£lor  of  police  at  Montreal         •         •         -         - 
Four  miflionaries  to  Indians,  each        -       -         -       - 

One  miflionary  to  Indians        -         -         -         -        - 

Schoolmafter  at  Quebec         -         -  -         -  - 

Schoolmafter  at  Montreal         _         -         -         -        - 

Schoolniafter  at  Carlille,  Bay  de  Chaleurs 

Overfeers,  to  prevent  fires  at  Quebec,  and  to  fweep  the 

chimneys  of  the  poor         _  -         -  -         - 

Salary  of  the  bifhop  of  Quebec,  who  is  biHiop  of  botli 

provinces         ___--- 
The  penfions,  between  January  1794  and  January  1795, 

amounted  to         -----        - 


120  — 

200  — 

200  — 

1,200  — 
900  — 

300  — 
400  — 
300  — 
150  — 
200  — 
100  — 
100  — 

60  — 
100  — 

90  — 
100  — 
100  — 
100  — 

50  — 

45  — 
100  — 

50  - 
25  — 


Co : 

2,000  —  — 
1,782    6    7 
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A  Statemlnt  of  the  Articles  fubjcd  to  P^'y  on  Iiiiportdtluu  into 
Canada,  ami  of  tiic  Duties  payable  thcrcoii. 

£,     s.    if. 
Pranily  and  other  fpirits,  the  manufaduro  of  Great  Ilri- 

tain,  per  gallon         -         -         -         -         -  -         —  ""3 

Kum  and  other  Ipirits,  imported  from  the  colonies  in  the 

Wefl;  Indies,  per  gallon         -  -         -         --         —  —     6 

lirandy  and  fpirits  of  foreign  manufa(flure,  imported  from 

Great  Britain,  per  gallon       -         --  --         —     i  — 

Additional  duty  on  the  fame,  per  gallon  -  -  -  —  —  3 
Rum  or  fpirits  manufafturcd  in  the  United  States,  per 

gallon         -         -         -         -         -         ---         .^i-^ 

Molafl'es  and  Syrups  imported  in  Britifli  fliipping,  per 

gallon         -         -         -         -         -         ---         .»_3 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon         -         ---         -         .....^ 

Molafl'es  or  Syrups  legally  imported  in  other  than  Britifli 

rtiipping,  per  gallon         -         -  -         -  -         —  —     6 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  -  -  ---  i_.—  ^ 
Madeira  wine,  per  gallon  -  -  -  -  -  ,i-...-.6 
Other  wine         -         -         -         -         -         -  -         —  —     j 

N.  B.  Wine  can  be  imported  dire»5Hy  from  Madeira, 
or  from  any  of  the  African  iflands,  into  Canada  j  but 
no  European  wine  or  brandy  can  be  imported,  except 
through  England. 

Loaf  or  lump  fugar,  per  lb.  -        -        -       -      -  —  —     j 

Mufcovado  or  clayed  fugar  -         --         -        -  ——-—{• 

Coflfee,  per  lb.         -         -  -         -         -        _       -  —  —     2 

Leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.        -  -         -         ---  _..2 

Playing  cards,  per  pack         -  -----  —  —     2 

Salt,  the  minot        -        -  -        ---        -  -m—    4 

N.  B.  The  minot  is  a  meafure  commonly  ufed  in  Canada,  which 
is  to  the  Wincheilei  buihel,  as  xoo  is  to  108,765. 
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Tlic  Imports  into  Canrida  confi:!  of  a'!  the  v.ulou?  nrtkl-s  which  :\ 
VOUiK',  cc'intry,  ih.it  dot's  not  nKUiuia.lur;'  nuich  ll-r  its  own  ii'o,  c  ui  In* 
fi,i;>{V)l*ed  lo  rtiiiui  in  need  of;  li-Ji  ;i:;  c-.uiIkmi  w:\yc,  h.irdwctrc,  ;ind 
1ioun.h(  Id  inniitnrc,  except  of  the  coarl'cr  IJndr. ;  woolkii  .ind  liiv.-ii 
cloth',  hahwriuvlliciy,  hoficry,  &c.  j  p:\pcr,  (l.'lioii;'r;',  Ic  thcr  luul  liianu- 
f.Kflurcs  of  Lather,  grGCi.rii:s,  wincc;,  fpi-it ;,  Well  Ir.dian  produce,  6cc.  6cc. ; 
cordage  of  every  delcription,  and  cvca  th.e  coarfcr  nianullu'lures  of  iron, 
arc  Ai'o  imported. 

The  foil  of  tlic  country  is  well  adapted  to  tlic  growtli  (  f  lic;r;p,  a.ul 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it.  Haiidbiii<;, 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raifed  to  the  bell  advantage, 
have  been  afilduoully  circulated  aniongfl:  the  farmers,  and  pulled  up  at 
all  the  public  houfes.  It  is  a  ditHcult  matter,  however,  to  put  the 
French  Canadians  out  of  their  old  \v.iy%  fo  that  very  littlo  hemp  has 
been  raifed  in  confequencc  of  the  pains  that  have  been  thus  taken;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  much  will  be  raifed  for  a  coiifidcrable  time  to 
come. 

Iron  ore  has  been  difcovcrcd  in  various  parts  cf  the  country  j  but 
works  for  tlic  fmelting  and  manufaOuring  of  it  have  been  ereded  at 
one  place  only,  in  the  ncighbourliood  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe 
works  were  ercdled  by  the  king  of  France  fome  time  before  the 
conquefl: :  they  arc  now  the  property  of  the  Britilh  govcnuncnt,  and 
arc  rented  out  to  the  perfons  who  hold  them  at  prefent.  Whe. 
the  leafe  expires,  which  will  be  the  cafe  about  the  year  1800,  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the  works,  as  the  bank 
of  ore,  from  whence  they  arc  fupplicd,  is  nearly  exhaulled.  The 
works  conftft  of  a  forge  and  a  foundry :  iron  ftovcs  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  manufadtured  in  the  latter  j  but  they  arc  not  fo  much 
cfleemcd  as  thofe  from  England. 

Domeftlc  manufadhires  are  carried  on  In  mofl:  parts  of  Canada,  con- 
fifting  of  linen  and  of  coarfc  woollen  cloths ;  but  by  fir  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  articles  ufcd  in  the  country  is  imported  from  Great 
JBritain. 

F  f  The 
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The  exports  from  Canada  confifl:  of  furs  and  pelts  in  inimenfe  quan- 
tities; of  wheat,  flour,  flax-feed,  potafli,  timber,  ftaves,  and  lumbei- of 
all  forts;  dried  fi(h,  oil,  ginfcng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  employs,  it  is  faid,  about 
(even  thoufand  tons  of  Ihipping  annually. 


LETTER     XXVI. 

Of  the  Soil  and  ProduSllonsoJ  Lo-xer  CavuidiU — Ohfa-'vations  on  the  Manila 
faShire  cf  Sugar  fiom  the  Maple- tree. — Of  the  Climcle  of  Loiver 
Canada, — Amufcments  of  People  of  all  Dfcriptions  during  Winter. -~ 
Carioles. — Manner  of  guarding  agaiiiji  the  Cold. — Great  Hardincf  of  the 
Horfes. — State  of  the  River  S/.  Laivrence  on  the  DiJJoluti':n  of  V/lnter, 
•—Rapid  Rrogrefs  of  Vegetation  during  Spring, — ylgreeablenef  of  the 
Summer  and  Autuhin  Seafom. 

Quebec, 

'TpHE  eaftern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  between  Quebec  and  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  mountainous;  between  Quebec  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Utawas  River  alfo  a  few  fcattered  mountains  are  to  be 
met  with;  but  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  flat. 

The  foil,  except  where  fmall  trads  cf  flony  and  fandy  land  inter- 
vene, confifts  principally  of  a  loofe  dark  coloured  earth,  and  of  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  below  which  there  is  a  bed  of  cold 
clay.  This  earth  towards  the  fuiface  is  extremely  fertile,  of  which 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  than  that  it  continues  to  yield  plen- 
tiful crop?,  notwiihftanding  its  being  worked  year  after  year  by  the 
French  Canadians,  without  ever  being  manured.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  back,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  Canadians  have  begun 
to  manure  tluir  lands,  and  many  ftill  continue,  from  father  to  fon, 
to   work    the    fame   fields   without   intermiflion,    and   without    ever 
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putting  any  manure  upon  tliem,  yet  the  land  is  not  exli.uiftcd,  as  ir 
would  be  in  the  United  States.  I'hc  manure  jiiiiicipally  made  ufe  oi" 
by  thofe  who  arc  the  b.ilflirmers  is  marl,  found  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  niiany  places  along  the  fliorcs  of  tlie  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Ibil  of  Lower  Canada  Is  particularly  fiited  to  the  growth  of  fmall 
grain.  Tobacco  alfo  thrives  well  in  it  j  it  is  only  raiied,  iiuwevcr,  in 
fmall  quantities  for  private  ufe,  more  than  one  half  of  what  is  ufed  in 
the  country  being  imported.  The  Canadian  tobacco  is  of  a  much 
milder  quality  than  that  grown  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  :  the  fnuff 
made  from  it  is  held  in  great  cftimation. 

Culinary  vegetables  of  every  defcription  come  to  the  grcatefl:  pcr- 
fedtion  in  Canada,  as  well  as  moil  of  the  European  fruits:  the  currants, 
goofeberries,  and  rafpberries  are  In  particular  very  line  j  the  latter  are 
indigenous,  and  are  found  in  profufion  in  the  woods;  the  vine  is  alfo 
indigenous,  but  the  grapes  which  it  produces  in  its  uncultivated  ftate 
are  very  poor,  four,  and  but  little  larger  than  fine  currants. 

The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  forefts  of  Canada  is  prodigious, 
and  if  is  fuppofed  that  there  many  kinds  are  flill  unknown :  beech 
trees,  oaks,  elms,  aflics,  pines,  fycamores,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  of  each 
of  which  feveral  different  fpecies  are  conniionly  met  with;  the  fugar 
maple  tree  is  alfo  found  in  ulmoft  every  part  of  the  country,  a  tree 
never  fecn  but  upon  good  ground.  There  are  tv/o  kinds  of  this  very 
valuable  tree  in  Canada  ;  the  one  called  the  fwamp  maple,  from  its 
being  generally  found  upon  lovv  lands ;  the  other,  the  mountain  or  curled 
maple,  from  growing  upon  high  dry  ground,  and  from  the  grain  of  the 
wo'hI  being  very  bcautifuily  variegated  with  little  ihipcs  and  cur]<. 
The  former  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fip,  in  proportion  to  its 
fiz?,  than  the  cilicr,  but  this  fip  does  not  afi'ord  i'o  much  fugar  a=;  that 
of  tlie  curled  maple.  A  pound  of  fug;ir  is  frequently  prccurLd  Jiom 
tv.'o  or  three  gallons  of  the  fip  of  tlie  curled  majlc,  ■•vhcreas  no  more 
than  the  liime  quantity  can  be  had  from  i\x  or  fcven  gallons  of  .that  c(f 
the  fwamp. 

The  moll  approved  method  of  getting  t!ie  fap  is  by  piercing  a  iiole 
with  an  auger  in  the  fide  of  the  tree,  of  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
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in  dinmctcr,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  obliquely  upwards;  but 
t!ic  mofl  common  mode  of  coming  at  it  is  by  cutting  a  large  gafli  in  the 
tree  with  an  a\w*.  In  each  cafe  a  fmall  fpout  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
tiic  wounil,  and  a  veifel  is  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  liquor  as  it 
falls. 

A  maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  inches  will  commonly  yield 
fuiKcient  ilip  for  making  five  pounds  of  fugar  each  year,  and  inllanccs 
have  been  known  of  trees  yielding  nearly  this  quantity  annually  for  a 
feries  of  thirty  years.  Trees  that  have  been  gallicd  and  man';l'jd  with 
an  axe  v.ill  not  laft  by  any  means  fo  long  as  thofe  which  have  beea 
carefully  pierced  with  an  auger  j  the  axe,  however,  is  generally  ufed, 
becaufe  the  fap  diftils  much  failer  from  the  wound  made  by  it  than 
from  that  made  by  an  auger,  and  it  is  always  an  objert  with  the  farmer, 
to  have  the  fap  brought  home,  and  boiled  down  as  fpecdily  as  poffible, 
in  order  that  the  making  of  fugar  may  not  interfere  with  his  other  agri- 
cultural puri*uits.  The  fcafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  when  the  fap 
begins  to  rife,  at  the  commencement  of  fpring,  which  is  juft  the  time 
th.U  the  fu'iner  is  mod  bufied  in  making  preparations  for  fowing  his 
jjrain. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fvil,  that  thefe  trees,  after  having  been  tapped 
for  fix  or  fevcn  fucceffive  years,  always  yield  more  fap  than  they  do  on 
being  firfl  v.-oundedj  this  lap,  however,  is  not  fo  rich  as  that  which  the 
trees  dillil  for  the.  firfl:  time;  but  fx-om  its  coming  in  an  increafed  por- 
tion, as  much  fugar  is  generally  procured  from  a  fingle  tree  on  the  fifth 
or  fixth  year  of  its  being  tapped  as  on  the  firfl:. 

The  maple  is  the  only  fort  of  raw  fugar  made  ufe  of  in  the  country 
parts  of  Canada ;  it  is  very  generally  ufed  alfo  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  whither  it  is  brought  for  fale  by  the  country  people  who  attend 
the  markets,  jufl:  the  fame  as  any  other  kind  of  country  produce.  The 
moft  common  form  in  which  it  is  icen  is  in  lo  'es  or  thick  round  cakes, 
precifely  as  it  comes  out  of  the  veflel  where  it  is  boiled  down  from 
the  fap.  Thefe  cakes  are  of  a  very  dark  colour  in  general,  and  very 
hard ;  as  they  are  wanted  they  are  fcraped  down  with  a  knife,  and  when 
thus  reduced  into  powder,  the  fugar  appears  of  a  much  lighter  caft,  and 
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not  unlike  Weft  Indian  niufcovadvi  or  grained  fugar.  If  the  maple  iligar 
be  carefully  boiled  with  lime,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  or  any  of  the  other 
articles'  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  fugar,  and  properly  granulated,  by 
the  draining  cA'  of  the  melalTes,  it  is  by  no  means  inferior,  cither  ia 
point  of  ftrcngth,  flavour,  or  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  any  Wefl:  Indian 
fupar  whatfoever :  fimnly  boiled  down  into  c.,k:s  with  milk  or  whiles 
of  eggs  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taftc. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Nooth,  of  Quebec,  wh.o  i:;  r.t  the  head  of  the  gene- 
ral hofpital  in  Can  Ja,  has  made  a  variety  of  cxperimeiUs  upon  ihj  ma- 
nufadure  of  map. e  fi-igar ;  he  has  granulated,  and  alfo  refined  it,  Co  as  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  beft  lump  fugar  triat  k  made  in  England.  To  con- 
vince the  Canadians  alfo,  who  are  as  incredulous  on  fome  points  as  they 
are  credulous  on  others,  that  it  was  really  maple  fugar  which  they  faw 
thus  refined,  he  ha?  contrived  to  leave  large  lumps,  e:\iubiLing  the  fu- 
gar in  its  different  flagcs  towards  refinement,  tlie  Ir.wcr  part  of  the 
lumps  being  left  hard,  fimilar  to  the  common  cakes,  the  middle  i^art  gra- 
nulated, and  the  upper  part  refined. 

Dr.  Nooth  has  calculated,  that  the  fale  of  the  irielaiTes  alone  would  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  expencc  of  refining  the  maple  fugir,  if  a  manufac- 
tory for  that  purpole  were  eilablilhcd.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  eftablilh  one  of  the  kind  at  Quebec,  but  they  have  never  fucccedcd, 
as  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  made  were  adventurers  that  had  not 
fuflicient  capitals  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  concluded  from  this,  that  a  manufadory  of  i1:e  fort  would  not  fuc- 
ceed  if  conducted  by  judicious  perfjns  that  had  ample  funds  for  the  bu- 
finefs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  it  would  anfwer. 

There  is  great  reafon  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  a  manufactory  for  making 
the  fugar  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  for  refining  it,  might  be  eila- 
blifhed  with  advantage. 

Several  acres  together  are  often  met  with  in  Caiiada,  entirely  covered 
with  maple  trees  alone ;  but  the  trees  are  moft  ufually  found  grovvirig 
mixed  with  others,  in  the  proportion  of  tlom  thirty  to  fifty  maple  trees  to 
every  acre.  Thoulands  and  thoufands  of  acres  niight  be  procured,  within, 
a  very  lliort  difiancc  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  for  lefs  than  one  fliilling 
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nn  ncrc,  on  cncl'.  of  which  dnrty  maple  trees  would  be  found;  but  fiip- 
pcfing  that  o!:ly  twenty-five  trees  were  found  on  each  acre,  then  on  a 
rraclc  of  five  thuufand  acres,  fiippofing  each  tree  to  produce  five  pounds 
of  uii;ar,  ^jjOo  cwt.  2  qrs.  12  lbs.  of  furar  might  be  made  an- 
nually. 

Tlie  maple  tree  attains  a  growth  fufficient  for  yielding  five  pounds  of 
fup^.ir  annually  in  the  fpacc  of  twenty  years  j  as  the  oaks  and  other  kinds 
cf  trccr-j  therefore,  were  cut  away  for  diftl'rcnt  purpofes,  maples  might  be 
planted  in  th.cir  rcom,  which  would  be  ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  time 
that  the  old  m.aple  trees  tailed.  ?4oreover,  if  thcfc  trv,es  were  planted 
out  in  rows  regularly,  the  trouble  of  colleding  the  fap  from  them  would 
be  much  lefs  than  if  they  ftood  widely  fcattered,  as  they  do  in  their  na- 
tural flate,  and  of  courfe  the  expence  of  making  the  fugar  would  be  con- 
fiderably  leiTened.  Added  to  this,  if  young  maples  were  conilantly  fet 
out  in  place  of  the  other  trees,  as  they  were  cut  down,  the  eftate,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  would  yield  ten  times  as  much  fugar  as  it  did 
orii'.iiiallv. 

It  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  horfes  and  men 
in  the  woods  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  proper  for  making  the  fugar  would 
be  fo  great,  as  to  render  every  plan  for  the  manufaiSlory  of  the  fugar  on 
■an  extenfive  fcalc  abortive.  This  might  be  very  true,  perhaps,  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  fubjedl  has  been  principally  difculled,  and 
Avhere  it  is  that  this  objeftion  has  been  made;  but  it  would  not  hold 
cood  in  Canada.  Many  tracks,  containing  five  thoufand  acres  each,  of 
fugar  maple  land,  might  be  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  no 
part  of  any  of  which  would  be  more  than  fix  Englifli  miles  dillant 
from  a  populous  village.  The  whole  labour  of  boiling  in  each  year 
would  be  over  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks;  the  trouble  therefore  of  carry- 
ing fi:od  during  that  period,  for  the  men  and  liorfes  that  were  wanting 
tor  the  manufad:ory,  from  a  village  into  the  woods,  would  be  trifling,  and 
a  few  huts  might  be  biiilt  for  their  accommodation  in  the  woods  at  a 
final  I  expence. 

The  great  labour  rcquifite  for  conveying  the  fap  from  the  trees,   that 

grow  fo  far  apart,  to  the  boiling  houfe,  has  been  adduced  as  another  ob- 
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jtftion  to  the  ertablifhment  of  an  extcnfivc  fugar  manuiailory  in  t!ic 
woods. 

The  fap,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  colledlcd  by  private  families,  by 
fitting  a  vcflcl  into  which  it  drops,   under  each  tree,  and  from  thence 
carried  by  hand  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  boiled.     If  a  regular  ma- 
inifliclory,  however,  were  cftabliflied,  the  fip  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
boiling  houfe  with  fur  kfs  labour;  fnvall  wooden  troughs  miglit  be  placed 
under  the  wounds  in  each  trees,  by  which  means  the  fap  might  eafily 
be  conveyed  to  the  diPiance  of  twenty  yards,  if  it  were  thought  neceilluv, 
into  refervoirs.     Three  or  four  of  thefe  refervoirs  might  be  placed  on  an 
acre,  and  avenues  opened  through  the  woods,  fo  as  to  admit  carts  v/ith 
proper  veflels  to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  convey  the  £v^ 
to  the  boiling  houfes.     Mere  flicds  would  anfwer  for  boiling  houfe?,  and 
thefe  might  be  erected  at  various  different  places  on  the  cftatc,  in  order  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  fap  a  great  way. 

The  ex'pence  of  cutting  down  a  few  trees,  fo  as  to  clear  an  avenue  for 
a  cart,  would  not  be  much  j  neither  would  that  of  making  the  fpouts,  and 
common  tubs  for  refervoir?,  be  great  in  a  country  abounding  with  wood; 
the  quantity  of  labour  faved  by  fuch  means  would,  however,  be  '.ci-y 
confidcrable. 

When  then,  it  is  confidered,  that  private  families,  who  have  to  carry 
the  fap  by  hand  from  each   tree  to  their  own  houfes,  and  often  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  woods,  in  order  to  boil  it,  can,  wiili  all  this 
labour,  aitord  to  fell  fugar,  equally  good  with  that  which  comes  from  the 
Well:  Indies,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  what  the  latter  is  fuld  at ;  when 
it  is  confidered  alfo,  that  by  going  to  tlie  fmall  expcncc,  on  the  firft  year, 
of  making  a  few  wooden  fpouts  and  tubs,  a  very  great  portion  of  labour 
would  be  faved,  and  of  courfe  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  the  fugar  would  be 
far  greater;  there  is  good  foundation  for  thinking,  that  if  a  manufadtory 
were  eftabliflied  on  fuch  a  plan  as  I  have  hinted  at,  it  would  anfvver 
extremely  well,  and  that  maple  fugar  would  in  a  lliort  time  become  a 
principal  article  of  foreign  commerce  in  Canada. 

The  fap  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  only  ufeful  in  yielding  fugar ;    moft 
excellent  vinegar  may  likewife  be  made  from  it.     In  company  with 
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fc\eral  gentlemen  I  taAoJ  vlncg.ir  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Nootli,  allowed 
by  every  cnc  preknt  to  be  miicli  Aipcrior  to  the  bcfl:  Frcnc!i  'A'hitc  wine 
vi!ie.:ar  ;  f  r  at  tlic  lame  time  that  it  pofieflcd  equal  iicldity,  it  had  a 
more  delicious  fliivour. 

Good  table  beer  may  likewife  be  made  from  the  £ip,  which  many 
woiild  miftake  for  malt  liquor. 

If  dillillcd,  the  fip  affords  a  very  fine  fpirit. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  extremely  pure,  and  the  climate  is  deem- 
ed uncommonly  falubrious,  except  only  in  the  weftcrn  parts  of  the 
province,  high  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where,  ns  is  tb.e  cafe  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  United  States  fouth  of  New  England,  between 
the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  the  inhabitants  fuffcr  to  a  great  degree 
from  intermittent  fevers.  From  Montreal  downwards,  the  climate 
rcfembles, very  much  that  of ,  the  llatcs  of  New  England;  the  people 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  intermittents  are  quite  unknown.  This 
great  dilfcrcnce  in  the  liealthinefs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  province  mud 
be  attributed  to  the  different  afpeds  of  the  country;  to  the  cad.  Lower 
Canada,  like  New  England,  is  mountainous,  but  to  the  well  it  is  an  ex- 
tended tilt. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Canada  are  amazing  j  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Augud  the  thermometer,  according  to  Fahrenheit,  is  often 
known  to  rife  to  96°,  jj^ct  a  winter  fcarccly  pafles  over  but  even  the 
mercury  itklf  freezes.  Thofe  very  fudden  tranfitions,  however,  from 
heat  to  cold,  fo  common  in  the  United  States,  and  fo  very  injurious 
to  the  conftitution,  are  unknown  in  Canada;  the  feafons  alfo  are  much 
more  regular. 

The  fnov/  generally  begins  to  fall  in  November;  but  fometimes  it 
comes  down  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  Odober.  This  is  the  mod  dif- 
agreeablc  part  of  the  whole  year ;  the  air  is  then  cold  and  raw,  and  the 
iky  dark  and  gloomy ;  two  days  feldoni  pafs  over  together  without  a  fall 
either  of  fnow  or  fleet.  By  the  end  of  the  fird  or  fecond  week,  how- 
ever, in  December,  the  clouds  are  generally  diflblved,  the  frod  fets  in, 
the  /ky  aflumes  a  bright  and  azure  hue,  and  for  weeks  together  it  con- 
tinues the  fame,  without  being  obfcured  by  a  fingle  cloud. 

The 
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.    "^^  «''"'«'i  degree  of  cold  which  ,1,.  '  "* 

I"  'he  month  of  Ja„„        ,,^  J'T'  y  O'^periencc  i„  a„ada.  i, 

buten.     Then,  very  cold  days,  however    df  '^"  '"'  ^""SfroO: 

"  "vene  generally  a.  fo^e  li,  ,e  dill  'frl    "'  .~""=  """S"''"'  but 
Aem,  ,„  ,he  dep.h  of  winter.  ,he^  'f  "'''  °"'=^  ^  »"''  '^««'«" 

»  «ercife.  i„  ,hen,iddle  of  he  dav  f  fT/"""  '""  ''''"'  ">«  People 
f-  c  oat.  „f„,„^  ^„^„  ^^^^  ^^"^dj.  fel  d,fpofed  .0  ,ay  afide  the'Thick 

Tilofe  who  have  ever  oafB-H  • 

*a.  dread  of  i„  fcveri^.'^S  fo""'" ""  ""'"''''  ">"'  ^y  "o  mean. 
P-nced  a  greater  degr:?"  ^  17:2  ^"  ^"^  "^^  "-"  «- 
Great  Britain;  and  as  i  the  cH.^'"  :"'""  '^  ■^°™»only  felt  in 
»""<"  to  eve^  other  feafon     ^d«d  ^  ^  ''  "'^  P''^"  *« 

-h  or  poor.  n,ale  or  female,  b"u  th,r  "/'  ***  '  C"-*-. 

o"gl.e  this  to  excite  our  furp  ife   wh^^'  ""  "i  ">«   "P^on;  no, 
<h=  w^ter  fo  very  differentj/frtthaV  "?"'"''*  ">«  .hey  paf, 

vhenthe  ground  was  covered  w  th  ILrT""'^  P"'' "^  England. 
I'a  would  be  as  heartily  tired  of  th    fafelf    t\  """""  '°  '"^^  "» 
face  of  nature,  and  as  deiirous  of  beho  1"  "l*="  ''"^^'^  *• 

»«y  one  of  us.  Wtooldmg  a  green  field  once  more,  as 

WtlthL^Jfl::  'col^:!"!"!?";''  ?"""«"'•     ^he  dear 
are  laid  afide.  and  every  oneTev's  hiln  '  "'7'>'-''-' bufinef. 
b.mn.s  „ect  in  convivial  parties  at  each  o^        u  '""'"""■     '^''^  '-"ha- 
«■"';  mufic,  dancing.  card-pW  ,1 1'  !  f"  ^,''°"'^-'.  -d  pafs  the  day 
"n  beguile  the  time.     A.  LitrfJt       7  T''  '"'"'-nmen,  tha' 
foendly  intercourfe  is  tept  up  ^^l^  Z    u7-    '""''  "  '""''^"^  -^ 
often  heard  it  mentioned,  it  LZsf         .'"h^^.tants.  that,  as  I  have 
!>«'  by  one  large  famify.         "^'''^''^  "'^  »^  'f  'be  town  were  inhabited 

By  means  of  their  carioles  or  fledm  tb.r-      j- 
O'er  the  fnow.  from  pJace  ,„  'fcf      „     "'*'"^  •""'>°«  'bcmfcVe* 
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licrfu"  it  is  polTiblc  to  go  ci;:hty  miles  in  a  day,  fo  light  is  the  draft  of 
one  of  thcfc  carrin^cs,  and  fo  hnourablc  Is  the  fnow  to  the  feet  of  the 
lioifc.  The  Caiudi.in  caricde  or  ikdge  is  calculated  to  hold  two  perfons 
and  a  driver;  it  is  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfj ;  if  two  horfcs  are  made 
life  of,  they  arc  put  one  before  the  other,  as  tb.c  track  in  the  roads  will 
not  admit  of  their  going  abreafl:.  Tiie  lliapc  of  the  carriage  is  varied 
according  to  fincv,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  emulation  amon',.^  the  rjcntlc- 
men,  who  fliall  have  the  hanufomeft  one.  There  are  two  diftindt  kinds, 
liowevcr,  of  cariolcs,  the  open  and  the  covered.  The  former  is  com- 
monly fomcwhat  like  the  body  of  a  capriole,  put  upon  two  iron  runners 
or  Aides,  limilar  in  fliape  to  the  irons  of  a  pair  of  fkatesj  the  latter  con- 
iiiXs  of  the  body  of  a  chariot  put  on  runners  in  the  fame  manner,  and  co- 
vered entirely  over  with  furs,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  keep  out 
the  colJ.  much  better  than  any  ether  covering  whatfoever.  Covered  ca- 
riolcs are  not  much  liked,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  a  party 
in  the  evening,  for  the  great  pleafure  of  carioling  confifts  in  feeing 
and  being  feen,  and  the  ladies  always  go  out  in  moft:  fuperb  drefles  of 
furs.  The  carioles  glide  over  the  fnow  with  great  fmoothnefs,  and  fo 
little  noife  do  they  make  in  Aiding  along,  that  it  is  necell'ary  to  have 
a  number  of  bells  attached  to  the  harnefs,  or  a  perfon  continually 
founding  a  horn  to  guard  againfl:  accidents.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion, 
with  the  found  of  thefe  bells  and  horns,  appears  to  be  veiy  conducive  to 
cheerfulnefs,  for  you  feldom  fee  a  dull  face  in  a  cariole.  The  Canadians 
always  take  advantage  x)f  the  winter  feafon  to  vifit  their  friends  who  live 
at  a  diftance,  as  travelling  is  then  fo  very  expeditious ;  and  this  is 
another  circumftance  which  contributes,  probably  not  a  little,  to  render 
the  winter  fo  extremely  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Though  the  cold  is  fo  very  intenfe  in  Canada,  yet  the  inhabitants  never 
fufFer  from  it,  conftant  experience  having  taught  them  how  to  guard 
againft  it  efFedlually. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  means  of  ftoves  they  keep  their  habitations  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  can  be  defired.  In  large  houfes  they  gene- 
rally have  four  or  five  ftoves  placed  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  apartments 
on  the  ground  floor,  from  whence  flues  pafs  in  different  direi^ions  through 
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the  upper  rooms.  Bcfidcs  thcfc  ftovcs,  tlicy  likcwilc  frequently  have 
open  fires  in  the  lower  apartments;  it  is  more,  however,  on  account  of 
the  cheerful  appearance  they  give  to  the  room,  than  for  the  fake 
of  the  warmth  they  communicate,  as  by  the  flovcs  the  rooir.s  can  be 
heated  to  any  degree.  Left  any  cold  blalls  fliould  penetrate  from  with- 
out, they  have  alfo  double  doors,  and  if  the  lioufe  ilands  cxpofcd,  even  dou- 
ble windows,  about  fix  inches  apart.  The  windows  are  made  to  open 
lengthwife  in  the  middle,  on  hinges,  like  folding  doors,  and  where  they 
meet  they  lock  together  in  a  deep  groove;  windows  of  this  dcfcriptiun, 
when  clofcd,  are  found  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  much  bettor  than  the 
common  faflies,  and  in  warm  weather  they  are  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  fort,  as  they  admit  more  air  when  opened.  Nor  do  the  inhabitants 
fulFer  from  cold  when  they  go  abroad;  fur  they  never  ftir  out  without  firit 
wrapping  themfelves  up  in  furs  from  head  to  foot.  I'htir  caps  entirely 
cover  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  grcateft  part  of  the  flicc, 
leaving  nothing  expofed  except  the  eyes  and  nofc ;  and  their  large  and  thick 
cloaks  etfedually  fecurc  the  body;  befidcs  which  they  wear  fur  gloves, 
muffs,  and  flioes. 

It  is  furprifing  to  fee  how  well  the  Canadian  horfes  fupport  the  cold  ; 
after  ftanding  for  hours  together  in  the  open  air  at  a  time  when  fpi;its 
will  freeze,  they  fet  off  as  alertly  as  if  it  were  fummer.  The  French 
Canadians  make  no  fcruple  to  leave  their  horfes  flanding  at  the  door  of 
a  houfe,  without  any  covering,  in  the  coldcfl:  weather,  while  they  arc 
themfelves  taking  their  pleafurc.  None  of  the  other  domelKc  animals 
.arc  as  indifferent  to  the  cold  as  the  horfes.  During  winter  all  the  do- 
meftic  animals,  not  excepting  the  poultry,  are  lodged  together  in  one 
large  ftable,  that  they  may  keep  each  other  warm  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expencc  of  feeding  many  through  the  winter,  as  foon  as  the  frod 
fets  in  they  generally  kill  cattle  and  poultry  fufficient  to  lail  them  till 
the  return  of  fpring.  The  carcafes  are  buried  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  heap  of  fnow,  and  as  they  are  wanted  they  are  dug  up;  vegeta- 
bles are  laid  up  in  the  lame  manner,  and  they  continue  very  good  through- 
out the  whole  winter.  The  markets  in  the  towns  are  always  fupplied 
bell  at  this  feafon,  and  provifions  are  then  alfo  the  cheapefl;  for  the 
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farmers  having  nothing  elfc  to  engage  them,  and  having  a  quantity  of 
meat  on  hand,  that  is  never  injured  from  being  fent  to  maricet,  flock 
to  the  towns  in  their  carioles  in  great  numbers,  and  always  well  fup- 
plied. 

The  winter  generally  continues  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  fome- 
times  even  till  May,  when  a  thaw  comes  on  very  fuddenly.  The  fnow 
foon  difappears ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  immenfe  bodies  of  ice 
in  the  rivers  are  diflblved.  The  fcenc  whicli  prefents  itfelf  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  this  feafon  is  moH:  tremendous.  The  ice  flrfl  begins  to 
crack  from  fide  to  fide,  with  a  report  as  loud  as  tliat  of  a  cannon. 
Afterwards,  as  the  waters  become  fwoUcn  by  the  melting  of  ths  fnow,  it 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  hurried  down  the  ftreani  wuli  prodigious  im- 
pauofityj  but  its  courfe  is  often  interrupted  by  the  iQanJs  and  ih.ilow 
places  in  the  river  j  one  large  piece  is  perhaps  firil  ft  )pps,l,  ot'ier  pieces 
come  drifting  upon  that,  and  at  length  prodigious  heups  are  accumu- 
lated, in  fome  places  rifing  feveral  yards  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  thefe  mounds  of  ice  are  driven  from  the  iflands  or  rocks, 
upon  which  they  have  accumulated,  by  the  wind,  and  are  floated  down 
to  the  fea  in  one  entire  body :  if  in  going  down  they  happen  to  ftrikc 
againfl  any  of  the  rocks  along  the  fhore,  the  crafh  is  horrible :  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  the  fame  fpot  where  they  were  firfl  formed,  and 
continue  to  obftru(ft  the  navigation  of  the  river  for  weeks  after  every 
appearance  of  froft  is  baniflied  on  fhore ;  fo  very  widely  alfo  do  they 
frequently  extend  in  particular  parts  of  the  river,  and  fo  folid  are  they  at 
the  fame  time,  that  in  crofTmg  from  fhore  to  fliore,  the  people,  inflead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  of  going  round  them,  make  diredlly  for  the  ice,  dif- 
embark  upon  it,  drag  their  bateaux  or  canoes  acrofs,  and  launch  them 
again  on  the  oppollte  fide.  As  long  as  the  ice  remains  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, no  fliips  attempt  to  pafs  up  or  down ;  for  one  of  thefe  large  bodies 
of  ice  is  equally  dangerous  with  a  rock. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  in  Canada,  as  fbon  as  the  winter  is 
over,  is  moft  aftonifliing.  Spring  has  fcarcely  app  .ared,  when  you  find 
it  is  fumnier.  In  a  few  days  the  fie'.ds  are  clothed  with  the  richeft  ver- 
dure, and  the  trees  obtain  their  foliage.     The  various  productions  of  the 
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garden  come  In  after  each  other  in  quick  fucccfllon,  and  the  grain 
Ibvvn  in  May  affords  a  rich  harveft  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  This  part 
of  the  year,  in  which  fpring  and  fummer  are  Co  happily  blended  toge- 
ther, is  delightful  beyond  defcriptioni  nature  then  puts  on  her  gaycft 
attire;  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  is  never  found  opprefllvej  it  is  feldom 
that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  then  rifes  above  84* :  in 
July  and  Augutl  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  a  few  days  often  in- 
tervene when  the  heat  is  overcoming ;  during  thefe  months  the  mer- 
cury fometimes  rifes  to  96°.  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  in 
the  weathsr  at  this  feafon  in  different  years :  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  country,  I  never  obferved  the  thermometer  higher 
than  88°;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  it  was 
not  higher  than  80",  and  for  many  days  together  it  did  not  rife  beyond 
65°,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  a  moil  agreeable  feafon  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
the  fummer. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  is  in  general  a  difference  of  about  three 
weeks  in  the  length  of  the  winter  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec,  and  of 
courfe  in  the  other  feafons.  When  green  peas,  ftrawbcrrics,  &c.  were 
entirely  gone  at  Montreal,  we  met  with  them  in  full  feafon  at  Que^ 
bcc% 
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Inhabitants  cf  Loivcr  Civiada. — Of  the  Tenures  by  luhich  Lands  are  hclJ. 
-—Not  J(iiour,jl'/e  to  the  Iinprovemcfit  of  the  Country. — Some  Cbfcrva- 
tions  thereon.-— Advantages  of  fcttUng  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
compared. — JThy  Emigrations  to  the  latter  Country  are  more  general,-^ 
Defcription  of  a  fourney  to  Stoneham  Toivnjhip  near  ^icbec. — Defeription 
of  the  River  St.  Charles. — Of  Lake  St.  Charles.'— 'Of  Stoneham  Tozcnjhip, 
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Quebec. 

BOUT  five-fixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  arc  of  French 
extraction,  tlic  bulk  of  whom  are  peaJants,  living  upon  the  lands 
of  the  fcigiiiors.  Amongft  the  Englifh  inhabitants  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, but  few,  however,  are  to  he  found  occupying  land  under 
feigniors,  notwithftanding  that  feveral  of  the  fcigniories  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  EngliHimen  ;  the  great  majority  of  them  hold  the  lands 
which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of  certificates  from  the  governor,  and 
thcfc  people  for  the  mod  part  refiJc  in  the  wcftcrn  parts  of  the  province, 
bordering  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  feigniors,  lx)th  French  and  Engli(h,  live  in  a  plain  fimple  flyle; 
for  although  the  fcigniories  in  general  are  extenfive,  but  few  of  them  af- 
ford a  very  large  income  to  the  proprietors. 

The  revenues  cf  a  feign iory  arife  from  certain  fines  called  lods  and 
vents,  which  arc  paid  by  the  vaflals  on  the  alienation  of  property,  as 
when  a  farm,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  divided  by  a  vafial,  during  his  lifetime, 
amopgfl:  his  fons,  or  when  any  other  than  the  immediate  ilTuc  of  a  vaf- 
fi\l  fucceeds  to  his  tftate,  dec.  ccc.  The  revenues  arife  alfo  from  cer- 
tain fines  paid  on  the  granting  of  freih  lands  to  the  vallals,  and  from  the 
profits  of  tlic  mills  cf  the  fei^nior,  to  which  the  vafials  arc  bound  to  fend 
all  their  corn  to  be  ground. 

This   lafl  obligation   is  fometimes  extremely   irkfome  to  the  vaflal, 

when,   for  inftar.cc,  on  a  large  fcigniory   there  is  not   more  than  one 

mill;   for  although  it  Ihould  be  ten  miles  diftant  from  his  habitation, 

and  he  could  get  his  corn  ground  on  better  terms  clofe  to  his  own 
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door,  yet  he  cannot  fciul  it  to  any  other  iv.lll  than  that  bclongiiin;  to  the 
fcignior,  u:u!or  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  extent  of  fci'^ninrial  rights  in  Canad:i,  particularly  in  wliat  re- 
late, to  the  kv}" inn;  <if  the  lods  and  vents,  Hems  to  he  by  no  means 
clearly  afcertain-'d,  fo  that  where  the  Tei^nior  happens  to  he  a  man  of  a 
rapacious  ililpofition,  the  vafTi\l  is  fotnetimcs  compvllel  to  pay  fines, 
whicli,  in  fliii,'!:  jufticc  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  dematid 'd.  In  the  firfl 
provincial  afiembiy  that  was  called,  this  bufmefs  was  brought  forward, 
jind  the  ci]uity  and  policy  was  ftrongly  urged  by  fume  of  the  Englidi 
members  that  poHefled  confiderable  abilitie<;,  of  having  proper  bounds 
fixed  to  the  power  of  the  feigniors,  and  of  having  all  the  fines  and  fer- 
viccs  due  from  their  valTals  accurately  afcertained,  and  made  generally 
known  j  but  the  I'rench  members,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
themfclves  fcigniors,  being  llrongly  attaciicd  to  old  habits,  and  thinking 
that  it  was  conducive  to  their  intereft  that  their  authority  fliould  Hill 
continue  undefined,  oppofcd  the  mcafurc  with  great  warmth,  and  no- 
thing was  done. 

Nearly  all  thofc  parts  of  Canada  which  were  inhabited  when  the 
tountry  was  under  French  government,  as  well  as  the  unoccupied 
lands  granted  to  individuals  during  the  fame  period,  arc  comprized 
under  different  feigniorics,  and  thefe,  with  all  the  ufages  and  cuf- 
toms  thereto  formerly  pertaining,  were  confinncd  to  the  proprietaries 
by  the  Quebec  bill,  which  began  to  be  in  force  in  May  1775;  thefe 
lands,  therefore,  are  held  by  unqueftionable  titles.  All  the  walle  lands, 
•however,  of  the  crown,  that  have  been  allotted  fince  the  conquefl:,  have 
been  granted  fimply  by  certificates  of  occupation,  or  licenfos  from  the 
governor,  giving  permiflion  to  perfons  who  applied  for  thefe  lands  to 
fettle  upon  them  i  no  patents,  conveying  a  clear  poflellion  of  them,  have 
ever  been  made  out ;  it  is  merely  by  courteiy  that  they  are  held;  and  if  a 
governor  thought  proper  to  reclaim  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  he 
has  only  to  fay  the  word,  and  the  titles  of  the  occupiers  fink  into  air. 
Thus  it  is,  that  although  feveral  perfons  have  expended  large  fums  of 
money  in  procuring,  and  afterwards  improving  townlhips  ^'j  none  of 

*  Trafts  of  wafle  land,  ufually  ten  miles  f^uare. 
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them  are  yet  enabled  to  fell  a  fingle  acre  as  an  indemnification  for  tliefc 
expences  j  at  leaft  no  title  can  be  given  with  what  is  offered  for  falc, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  purchafcrs  of  fuch  property 
will  eafily  be  found.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  different  proprietaries  of 
thefe  townfliips  have  been  affured,  on  the  part  of  government,  that  pa- 
tents fliall  be  granted  to  every  one  of  them,  and  they  are  fully  perfuaded 
that  thefe  will  be  made  out  fome  time  or  other ;  but  they  have  in  vain 
waited  for  them  for  three  years,  and  they  are  auxioufly  waiting  for  them 
ftill  *. 

Different  motives  have  been  afligned  for  this  condud  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifh  government.  In  the  firfl  place  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
titles  are  withheld,  in  order  to  prevent  fpeculation  and  land  jobbing  from 
fifing  to  the  fume  height  in  Canada  as  they  have  done  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  notorious  fad,  that  in  the  United  States  land  jobbing  has  led  to 
Vl  ibries  of  the  moft  nefarious  practices,  whereby  numbers  have  already 
fuffered,  and  by  which  flill  greater  numbers  muft  fuffer  hereafter.  By 
the  machinations  of  a  few  iuterefted  individuals,  who  have  contrived  by 
various  methods  to  get  iminenfe  tradts  -f*  of  wafle  land  into  their  poflfef- 
fion,  fidlitious  demands  have  been  created  in  the  market  for  land,  the 
price  of  it  has  confequently  been  enhanced  much  beyond  its  intrinfic 
worth,  and  thefe  perfons  have  then  taken  the  opportunity  of  felling 
whaf  they  had  on  hand  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  wealth  that  has 
been  accumulated  by  particular  perfons  in  the  United  States,  in  this  man- 
ner, is  prodigious ;  and  numberlefs  others,  witncfles  to  their  profperity, 
have  b?en  tempted  to  make  purchafes  of  land,  in  hopes  of  realizing  for- 


*  I  received  a  letter,  dated  early  in  the  year 
1796,  from  a  gentleman  in  Canada,  who  has 
taken  up  one  of  dicfe  townftiips,  which  contains 
the  following  paragraph:  "  At  prefent  the  mat- 
•^  ter  remains  in  an  unfettlcd  ftate,  although  every 
*'  ftep  has  been  taken  on  my  part  to  accelerate 
*'  the  completion  of  the  biifinefs.  Mr.  D— — 's 
f  patent,  which  was  fcnt  home  as  a  model,  is  not 
"  yet  returned.  I  received  a  letter  lately  from 
♦♦  Mr.  Secretary  R — .— ,  in  which  he  informs  me, 
f  ;hat  Mr.  G— -»-  is  agajn  returned  to  the  fur- 


"  veyor's  oflice,  and  he  afTures  me,  that  in  con- 
•'  junftion  with  him,  he  will  do  every  thing  in 
"  his  power  to  expedite  my  obtaining  a  patent. 
"  The  governor,  lie  fays,  means  that  the  land  bu- 
"  fiiiefs  ihouU  go  forward." 

f  Tiicre  I'.avc  been  many  iiiftances  in  the 
United  States  of  a  fingle  individual's  holding 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres  at  one  time, 
and  fome  few  individuals  have  been  known  to 
hold  even  twice  that  quaniit/  at  once. 
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tunes  In  a  limllar  way,  by  felling  out  fmall  portions  at  an  ailvanccd 
price.  Thus  it  is  that  the  noninul  value  of  wafiu  lanJ  li.is  been  riuild 
fo  fiiddcnly  in  the  United  State?;  for  Iarn;e  trafts,  which  ten  yenrs  b'jforc 
were  felling  for  a  few  pence  per  acre,  have  fold  in  numberlefs  in- 
Aanccs,  Litci'/,  for  dollars  per  acre,  an  augn:entation  in  price  \v]i!,.h 
the  Increafe  of  population  alone  would  by  no  means  have  occafioaed. 
Kllates,  like  articles  of  merchandize,  have  pafl'ed,  before  they  have  ever 
been  improved,  throut^h  the  hands  of  dozens  of  people,  who  never  per- 
haps were  within  five  hundred  miles  of  them,  and  the  corifumer  or  far- 
mer, in  confequence  of  the  profits  laid  on  by  thefe  people,  to  whom  they 
have  feverally  belonged,  has  had  fre(]uently  to  pay  a  moll  exorbitant  price 
for  the  little  fpot  which  he  has  purchafed  *. 

Speculation  and  land  jobbing  carried  to  fuch  a  phch  cannot  but  be 
deemed  great  evils  in  the  community,and  to  prevent  them  from  extending 
into  Canada  appears  to  be  ah  objcd:  well  worthy  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment; but  it  fcems  unnecelTary  to  have  recourfe  for  that  purpolb 
to  the  very  exceptionable  meafure  of  v/ithholding  a  good  title  to  Ai 
lands  granted  by  the  crown,  a  meafure  difibling  the  land  holder  from 
taking  the  proper  fleps  to  improve  his  eftate,  which  gives  rife  to  dif- 
trufl  and  fufpicion,  and  materially  impedes  the  growing  profperity  of  tiic 
country. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  land-jobbing  could  never  arrive  at  fuch  a  height 
in  Canada  as  to  be  productive  of  fimilar  evils  to  thofe  already  fprung  up 
from  it  in  the  United  States,  or  fimilar  to  thofe  further  ones  with  which 
the  country  is  threatened,  if  no  more  land  were  granted  by  the  crown, 
to  any  one  individual,  than  a  townfliiip  of  ten  thouiand  acres ;  or  fhould 
it  be  thought  that  grants  of  fuch  an  extent  even  opened  too  wide  a  field 


•  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  this 
traffic  was  at  its  highell  pitch,  and  at  this  time 
CJeneial  Waftiington,  fo  eminently  dillinguinied 
for  his  prudence  and  forefiglit,  perceiving  that 
land  had  ri'.'cn  beyond  its  adiial  value,  and  pcr- 
fuaded  that  itcouKl  not  rile  higher  for  fome  years 
to  come,  advcrtifrJ  for  fale  every  acre  of  which 
he  was  pnTeiied,  except  the  farms  of  Mount 
Vernon.    The  event  fliewcd  how  accurate  his 


judgment  was.  In  the  cIo'"e  of  the  year,  ore  0' 
t!ic  great  hind  jobbers,  diiappolnted  in  his  cakii 
hitions,  was  obliged  to  ablcond  ;  tiie  land  tradi 
was  fh.iken  to  its  very  fviuuclation  ;  b.ii.lcruptcies 
fpread  ll!:c  wildfire  frona  one  great  city  to  an- 
other, and  men  that  had  began  to  b'.iild  palaces 
found  tlien\lclvc!  likely  to  h  ,\  3  no  better  habi- 
tation for  a  time  than  the  common  gaol. 
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for  fpeculation,  certain  reftridlons  might  be  laid  upon  the  grantee ;  he 
might  be  bound  to  improve  his  townfliip  by  a  claufe  in  the  patent,  in- 
validating the  flile  of  more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  it,  unlefs  to  adlual 
fettlers,  until  a  certain  number  of  people  fliould  be  refident  thereon  *. 
Such  a  claufe  vi'ould  efFeclually  prevent  the  evil ;  for  it  is  the  granting 
cf  very  extcnfive  tracfls  of  wafte  lands  to  individuals,  without  binding- 
them  in  any  way  to  improve  them,  which  gives  rife  to  fpeculation  and 
land-jobbing. 

By  others  it  Is  imagined,  that  the  withholding  of  clear  titles  to  thc^ 
lands  is  a  mcafure  adbpted  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  a  di- 
minution of  the  inhabitants  from  taking  place  by  emigration. 

Not  only  townfliips  have  been  granted  by  certificates  of  occupation,, 
but  alfo  numberlefs  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  one  hundred  acres  up- 
wards, particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  to  royalifts  and  others,  who  have 
at  different  periods  emigrated  from  the  United  States.  Thefe  people 
have  all  of  them  improved  tlieir  feveral  allotments.  By  withholding  any 
better  title,  therefore,  than  that  of  a  certificate,  they  are  completely 
tied  down  to  their  farms,  unlefs,  indeed,  they  think  proper  to  abandon 
them,  together  with  the  fruits  of  many  years  labour,  without  receiving 
any  compenfation  whatfoever  for  fo  doing. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  thefe  people,  if  they  had  a  clear 
title  to  their  lands,  would  return  back  to  the  United  States ;  the 
royalifts,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  certainly  would  not ;.  nor  would  the  others,  who  have 
voluntarily  quitted  the  country,  return,  whilfl:  fclf-intereft,  which  led. 
them  originally  to  come  into  Canada,  operated  in  favour  of  their  re- 
maining there.  It  was  the  profpedl  of  getting  land  on  advantageous 
terms  which  induced  them  to  emigrate;  land  is  ftill  a  cheaper  article 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  as  there  is  much  more  wafte 
land  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  country,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 


»  The  plan  of  binding  every  perfjii  that 
fliould  take  up  a  towndiip  to  improve  it,  by  pro- 
viding a  certain  number  of  fettlers/  has  not 
wholly  efcaped  the  notice  of  government ;  for  in 
Uie  licences  of  occupation,  by  which  each  town- 


fliip  is  allotted,  it  is  ftipulateJ,  that  every  perfon 
fhall  provide  forty  fettlers  for  his  townlhip  ;  but 
as  no  given  time  is  meutioned  for  the  procuring 
of  thefe  fettlers,  the  Aipulation  becomes  nuga* 
tory, 
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ber  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  probably  continue  fo  for  ?.  length  of  time 
to  come.  In  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  it  is  impoliihlc  to  get  l.ir.J 
without  paying  for  it;  and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  foil  h  rich, 
and  where  feme  fcttlcmcnts  are  already  made,  a  tratfl  of  land,  fufticient 
for  a  moderate  farm,  is  fcarcely  to  be  procured  under  huiulreds  of  dol- 
lars. In  Canada,  however,  a  man  has  only  to  make  application  to  go- 
vernment, and  on  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  immediately  gets 
one  hundred  acres  of  excellent  uncleared  land,  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
other  fettlements,  gratis;  and  if  able  to  improve  it  diredly,  he  can 
get  even  a  larger  quantity.  But  it  is  a  fadl  worthy  of  notice,  which 
baniflies  every  fufpicion  relative  to  a  diminution  of  the  inliabitants  taking- 
place  by  emigrations  into  the  States,  that  great  numbers  cf  people  frcm 
the  States  actually  emigiate  into  Canada  annually,  whilft  none  of  the 
Canadians,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  difpofe  of  their  property, 
emigrate  into  the  United  States,  except,  indeed,  a  very  few  of  thofe 
who  have  refided  in  the  towns. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others  again,  it  is  not  for  either  of  the 
purpofes  already  mentioned,  that  clear  titles  are  withheld  to  the  lands 
granted  by  the  crown,  but  for  that  of  binding  down  to  their  good  be- 
haviour the  people  of  each  province,  more  particularly  the  Americans 
that  have  emigrated  from  the  States  lately,  who  are  regarded  by  many 
with  an  eye  of  fufpicion,  notwithftanding  they  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  It  is  very  unfair,  however,  to  imagine  that 
thefe  people  would  be  ready  to  revolt  a  fecond  time  from  Great  Britain, 
if  they  were  made  ftill  more  independent  than  they  are  now,  merely 
becaufe  they  did  fo  on  a  former  occafion,  when  their  liberties  and  rights 
as  men  and  as  fubjedls  of  the  Britifli  empire  were  fo  fliamefuUy  difre- 
garded  j  on  the  contrary,  were  clear  titles  granted  with  the  lands  be- 
llowed by  the  crown  on  them,  and  the  other  fubjecls  of  the  province, 
inftead  of  giving  rife  to  difaffedion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it 
would  make  them  flill  more  loyal,  and  more  attached  to  the  Britifli  go- 
vernment, as  no  invidious  diftindions  could  then  be  drawn  between  the 
condition  of  the  land  holders  in  the  States  and  thofe  in  Canada.  The 
material  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  would  then  be  full  as  exten- 
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five  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  othcrj  and  as  no  pofitive  advantage  couldi 
he  gained  by  a  revolt,  it  is  not  likely  that  Aniericans,  of  all  people  ia  tliie 
world  t!ie  molt  ilevotcd  to  fdf-intcrcll:,  would  expole  their  perlbns  and 
properties  in  llicli  an  attempt. 

Jf,  however,  tlie  Americans  from  the  States  are  people  that  would 
abufe  fuel)  favours  from  the  crov/n,  why  were  they  admitted  into  tho 
province  at  all  ?  The  government  might  eafily  have  kept  them  out,  by 
reuiling  to  them  any  grants  of  lands;  but  at  any  rate,  were  it  thought 
expedient  to  admit  them,  and  were  fueh  meafures  necellary  to  keep 
them  in  due  fabjcction,  it  fecms  hard  that  the  fame  r  eafures  fliould  be 
adopted  in  regai-d  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  wlio  flood  firm  to- 
tlie  liritidi  government,  even  at  the  time  when  the  people  in  every 
otlier  part  of  the  continent  revolted. 

For  wliatever  reafoa  this  fyilem  of  not  granting  unexceptionable  titlea 
with  the  land,  which  the  crown  voluntarily  bellows  on  its  faithful  fub- 
jedls,  has  been  adopted,  one  thing  appears  evident,  namelyi  that  it  has 
very  confulerably  retarded  the  improvement  of  both  the  provinces ; 
and  indeed,  as  long  as  it  is  continued,  they  mull  both  remain  very 
backward  countie?,  compared  wicli  any  of  the  adjoining  Hates.  Were 
an  oppofite  fyilem,  however,  iiurfued,  and  the  lands  granted  merely 
with  Inch  rellridions  as  v.'cre  ftjund  abfohitely  necellary,  in  order  to 
prevent  jobbing,  the  liappy  cflcds  of  a  mcafure  of  that  nature  would 
foon  become  vilible;  the  lace  of  the  country  v/ould  be  quickly  me- 
liorated, and  it  is  probable  that  there  would  not  be  any  part  of  North 
America,  v-  here  they  would,  after  a  liiort  period,  be  able  to  boaft  that 
improvement  had  taken  ji.^ce  more  rapidly. 

It  is  very  certr.in,  that  v/cie  the  lands  granted  in  this  manner,  many 
mere  people  would  ar.nually  emigrate  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  than  at  prefent;  for  there  are  numbers  who  come  yearly  into  the 
country  to  '•  explore  it,"  tb.at  return  back  folcly  bccaufe  they  cannot 
get  lands  with  an  indifputal^e  atle  ;  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  thefe 
people  myfelf  in  Upp.'r  Canada,  and  have  heard  them  exprefs  the  utmofl 
difappoiiUment  at  not  being  able  to  get  lands  on  fuch  terms  even  for 
money  -,  I  have  heard  oth;rs  io  the  Hates  alfQ  fpeak  to  the  fame  pur- 
port 
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port  after  tliey  had  been  in  Canada ;  it  is  Iiighly  probable,  moreover, 
that  many  of  the  people,  who  leave  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  Ame- 
rica, would  then  be  induced  to  fettle  in  Canada  inflead  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Britifli  empire  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  lofe,  as  it  docs- 
now,  thoufands  of  valuable  citizens  e\ery  year. 

What  are  the  general  inducements,  may  here  be  afkcd,  to  people  to 
quit  Great  Britain  fjr  the  United  States  ?  They  have  been  f  mimed  up 
by  Mr.  Cooper  *,  in  his  letters  publillied  in  1794,  on  the  fubjecl:  of 
emigrating  to  America;  and  we  cannot  have  reeourfc,  on  the  ivbolc,.  to 
better  authority. 

"  In  my  mind,"  he  fays,  "  the  firfl  and  principal  inducement  to  a  per- 
"  fon  to  quit  England  for  America  is,  the  total  ahfencc  of  anxiety  rcfpcct" 
"  ing  the  future  fuccefs  of  a  family.  There  is  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
**  government  of  America,  that  is,  of  tiie  United  States,  cither  in  prin- 
**  ciple  or  pradice.  There  are  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  thofe  arc  of  ac- 
**  knowledged  neccflity,  and  moderate  in  amount.  There  are  no  ani- 
*'  mofities  about  religion,  and  it  is  a  fubjedl  about  which  few  qaellious 
"are  aikedj  there  ai-e  few  refpetling  political  men  or  political  mea- 
"  furesj  the  prefent  irritation  of  men's  minds  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
"  difcordant  {late  of  fociety  on  political  accounts,  is  not  knov/n  there, 
"  The  government  is  the  government  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
*'  There  are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws;  and  cxcife  laws  upon  fpirits  only, 
"  and  fimilar  to  the  Britifh  only  in  name.  There  are  no  great  men  of 
"  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches ;  lior  have  the  rich  the  power  of 
"  oppreffing  the  lefs  rich,  for  poverty  is  almofl:  unknown  j  nor  are  tha 
*'  ilreets  crov/ded  with  beggars.  You  fee  no  where  the  difgufting  and 
"  melancholy  contraft,  fo  common  in  Europe,  of  vice  and  fdth,  and 
"  rags  and  wretchednefs,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mofl 
"  wanton  extravagance,  and  the  moil  ufelefs  and  luxurious  parade  j  nor 
*'  are  the  common  people  fo  depraved  as  in  Great  Britain.  Quarr>ls  ara 
"  uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  unknown  in  the  flreets.     There  are 

*  Mr.  Cooper,  l.itc  of  Mar.cliertcr,  who  emi-      Americans  \vhoiia\e  uiice  writtCD  on  the  f^bjcil 
j^ratcd  to  America  witli  a  1  his  fami!>-,  end  whofc     of  emigration, 
authority  has  been  very  generally  quoted  by  tits 
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•*  no  military  to  keep  the  people  in  awe.  Robberies  are  very  rare.  AU 
**  tlicfc  arc  real  advantages ;  but  great  as  they  arc,  they  do  not  weigh 
"  with  me  Co  much  as  the  fingle  connderation  firft  mentioned." 

Any  perfon  that  has  travelled  generally  through  the  United  States 
mull  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Cocper  has  here  fpoken  with  great  par- 
liality ;  for  as  to  the  morality  and  good  order  that  prevails  amongfl:  the 
people,  he  has  applied  to  all  of  them  what  only  holds  true  with  refpe^il 
to  thole  who  live  in  the  moll:  improved  parts  of  the  country. 

He  is  extremely  inaccurate  alfo,  in  reprefenting  the  people  of  the 
ilatcs  as  free  from  all  animofities  about  political  meafurcs ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  where 
party  fpirit  runs  higher,  whej-e  political  fubjedts  are  more  frequently  the 
topic  of  converfation  amongfl:  all  clafles,  and  where  fuch  fuhjcds  are 
more  frequently  the  caufe  of  rancorous  difputations  and  lafl:ing  differences 
cmongfl:  the  people.  I  have  repeatedly  been  in  towns  where  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  would  fcarcely  deign  to  fpeak  to  the  other  half,  ou 
account  of  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions ;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  remain  for  a  few  hours  in  a  mixed 
company  of  men,  without  witnefling  fome  acrimonious  difpute  from  the 
fame  caufe. 

Let  us,  however,  compare  the  inducements  which  he  holds  out  to  people 
in  England  to  leave  that  country  for  America,  that  is,  for  the  United 
States,  with  the  inducements  there  would  be  to  fettle  in  Canada,  under  the 
premifed  fuppofition,  that  the  land  was  there  granted  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

From  the  land  being  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  confequently  at  a 
very  low  price,  but  likely  to  increafe  in  value,  whilft  in  the  States, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  rifen  to  an  exorbitant  value,  beyond  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  rife  for  fome  time  to  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
a  man  of  moderate  property  could  provide  for  his  family  with  much 
more  eafc  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  land  were  his 
obje(5l. 

In  Canada,  alfo,  there  is  a  much  greater  opening  for  young  men  ac- 
<n[uainted  with  any  bufinefs  or  profeffion  that  can  be  carried  on  in  Ame- 
rica, 
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rlca,  than  there  is  in  the  United  States.  The  expence  of  fettling  in 
Canada  would  be  far  lefs  alio  than  in  any  one  of  the  ftates  j  for  in 
the  former  country  the  ncceflarics  and  convenicncics  of  life  are  remark- 
ably cheap,  whilll,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  other  they  arc  fir  dearer  than 
in  England  3  u  man  tlierefore  would  certainly  have  no  r^-cater  anxiety 
about  the  future  fuccefs  of  a  family  in  Canada  tlian  in  the  United  States* 
and  the  abfciice  of  this  anxiety,  accoj-ding  to  JVIr.  Cooper,  is  the  great 
inducement  to  fettle  hi  the  States,  'which  weighs  ivith  him  more  than  all 
other  conjiderat'tons put  together. 

The  taxes  of  Lower  Canada  have  ah'cady  been  enumerated ;  they  are 
of  acknowledged  neceflity,  and  much  lower  in  amount  and  number  than 
thofe  paid  in  the  States. 

There  are  no  animofities  in  Canada  about  religion,  and  people  of  all 
perfuafions  are  on  a  perfect  equality  with  each  other,  except,  indeed,  it 
be  the  proteftant  diflenters,  who  may  happen  to  live  on  lands  that  were 
fubjedl:  to  tithes  under  the  French  government ;  they  have  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  Englifli  epifcopalian  clergy ;  but  there  is  not  a  diflentcr  living 
on  tithe  lands,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  province.  The  lands  granted 
fmce  the  conqueft  are  not  liable  to  tithes.  The  Englifii  epifcopalian 
clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  crown  out  of  the  watle  lands,  and  all 
diflenters  have  fimply  to  pay  their  own  clergy. 

There  are  no  game  laws  in  Canada,  nor  any  excife  laws  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  obfcrvation  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  refpe<5l  to  the  mili- 
tary, it  is  almoft  too  futile  to  deferve  notice.  If  a  foldler,  however, 
be  an  objedt  of  terror,  the  timid  man  will  not  find  himfelf  at  eafe  in  the 
United  States  any  more  than  in  England,  as  he  will  meet  with  foldicrs 
in  New  York,  on  Governor's  Ifland,  at  Mifflin  Fort  near  Philadelphia, 
at  the  forts  on  the  North  River,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  and  at  Ofwego, 
&c.  en  the  lakes,  and  all  through  the  weftern  country,  at  the  diiferent 
ports  which  were  eflabliQied  by  General  Wayne. 

In  every  other  refped,  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  fud  of  the  United  States 
holds  good  with  regard  to  Canada  j  nay  more,  it  muft  certainly  in  addi- 
tion   be  allowed  by  every  unprejudiced  perfon  that  has  been  in  both 
countries,  that  morality  and  good  order  are  much  more  con(]Mcuous 
I  among  il 
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o-mongn:  the  Ciinacli.m?;  cf every  (Icfjilption,  than  the  people  cf  the  States ; 
di unkennels  is  unaoubtcilly  ii.ucii  lefs  conimoa  amongil  thcrn,  as  is 
£.,;'. mbl ! IK';,  and  ahb  qnanels. 

But  inilependcnt  of  thtfe  inducements  to  fettL-  In  O.nada,  there  is 
ilill  another  circumftincc  which  on  ;ht  to  weigh  greatly  with  every 
Britiih  emigrant,  according  to  the  opinion  even  of  Mr.  Cooper  himfelf. 
After  advifing  his  friends  "  to  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  fertile,  and 
**  where  it  is  in  a  progrefs  of  improvement,"  he  recommends  tliern 
"  to  go  fomev.here,  if  poffible, //^  t/.w  Jicighbourhood  of  a  few  lln7;ltjl\ 
**  whofe  fociety,  even  in  America,  is  intercfling  to  an  Englirti  fettlcr, 
*•'  who  cannot  entirely  rclinquidi  the  mcmcria  temper  is  a^i -,"  that  is, 
as  he  particularly  mentions  in  another  paflige,  '*  he  will  find  their 
*"  manners  and  converfation  far  more  agr<;eable  than  thofe  of  the  Ame- 
*'■  rican?,"  and  from  being  chiefly  in  their  company,  he  will  not  be  fo 
often  tormctn ted  with  the  painful  refledion,  that  he  has  not  only  left, 
but  abfolutcly  renounced  his  native  country,  and  the  men  whom  he 
once  l!cld  dear  above  all  others,  and  united  himfelf,  in  their  flead,  with 
people  whofe  vain  boatis  and  ignorant  aflcrtions,  however  harfli  and 
grating  they  may  fjuixi  to  his  ears,  he  mufl  liilen  to  without  murmur"* 


O 


Now  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  an  Englifli  fettler  would  find  himfelf 
iurrounded  by  his  countrymen  -,  and  although  his  moderate  circumfl:ances 
ihould  have  induced  him  to  leave  England,  yet  he  would  not  be  troubled 
with  the  difagreeable  refledion  that  he  had  totally  renounced  his  native 
Jand,  and  fworn  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  j  he  would  be  able  to 
confider  with  heartfelt  Hitisfadion,  that  he  was  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  wherein  he  had  drawn  his  firll  breath;  that  he 
was  contributing  to  her  profpcrlty,  and  the  welfare  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  wliile  he  was  ameliorating  his  own  fortune. 

From  a  due  confideration  of  every  one  of  the  before  menrioned  cir- 
cumflances,  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  (o 
fuitable  to  an  Englifli  or  Irini  fettler  as  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  or 
Quebec  in  Canada,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  each  of  thcfe  places 
there  is  ample  room  for  thoulauds  of  additional  inhabitants, 
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I  murt:  not  omit  here  to  give  fome  account  of  a  new  fcttlement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Queb>.  which  I  and  my  fellow  travellers  vifitcd  in 
company  with  fome  neighbouring  gentlemen,  as  it  may  in  fome  degree 
tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have  faid  refpcding  the  impolicy  of 
withholding  indifputahle  titles  to  the  lands  lately  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  as  it  may  fervc  at  the  fame  time  to  fliew  how  many  eligible  fpots 
for  new  fettlements  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city. 

We  fet  off  from  Quebec  in  calartiep,  and  following,  with  a  little  de- 
viation only,  the  courfe  of  the  River  St,  Charles,  arrived  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  about  twelve  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec. 

The  River  St.  Charles  flows  from  the  lake  into  the  bafon,  near  Quebec; 
at  its  mouth  it  is  about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  not  navigable  for  boats, 
except  for  a  few  miles  up,  owing  to  the  numerous  rocks  and  falls.  In 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  much  fwollcn  by  floods,  rafts  have 
been  condudled  down  the  whole  way  from  the  lake,  but  this  has  not 
been  accompliihed  without  great  difficulty,  fome  danger,  and  a  confi- 
derable  lofs  of  time  in  palling  the  different  portages.  The  diftance  from 
the  lake  to  Quebec  being  fo  fliort,  land  carriage  muft  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  water  conveyance  along  this  river,  except  it  be  for  timber. 

The  courfe  of  the  St.  Charles  is  very  irregular ;  in  fome  places  it  ap- 
pears almoft  (lagnant,  whilft  in  others  it  ihoots  with  wonderful  impe- 
tuolity  over  deep  beds  of  rocks.  The  views  upon  it  are  very  romantic, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorette,  a  village  of  the  Huron 
Indians,  where  the  river,  after  falling  in  a  beautiful  cafcade  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  winds  through  a  deep  dell,  fliaded  on  each  lidc  with  lull 
trees. 

The  face  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and  thi.;  lake  is  extremely 
pleafmg,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  the  fettlements 
are  numerous,  well  cultivated;  but  as  you  retire  from  it  the  kttl'.'ments 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  country  of  courfe  appears  wilder. 
From  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  that  and  the  adiacciit  country,  not  more  than  five 
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or  fix  lioufcs  are  to  be  fcen,  and  beyond  thefe  there  is  no  (cttleinent  be- 
fide  that  on  Stoncham  townfliip,  the  one  und'^.T  Immediate  notice. 

On  arriving  at  tlie  lake,  we  found  two  canoes  in  waiting  for  us,  and 
embarked  on  board. 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  aLiout  four  miles  and  a  lialf  in  lenffth,  and  its  breadth 
on  an  average  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  confifls  of  two  bodies  of 
water  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  they  couimunicate  toc:cther  by  a  narrow 
pafs  through  whicli  a  fmart  current  fets  towards  Quebec.  The  Icencry 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  uniiiterciling,  but  along  the  upper 
part  of  it  the  views  are  highly  pidturel'que,  p.irticularly  upon  a  firft 
entrance  through  the  pafs.  The  lake  is  here  interfperfed  with  large 
rocksi  and  clofe  to  the  water  on  one  fide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rocks  and  trees  appear  blended  together  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner. 
The  fliores  arc  bold,  and  richly  ornamented  with  hanging  woods ;  and 
the  head  of  the  lake  being  concealed  from  the  view  by  feveral  little 
promontories,  you  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  water  is  far  more 
extenfive  than  in  reality.  Towards  the  upper  end  the  view  is  termi- 
nated by  a  range  of  blue  hills,  which  appear  at  a  diftance,  peeping  over 
the  tops  of  the  tall  trees.  When  a  few  fcttlements  come  to  be  made 
here,  open  to  the  lake,  fo«'  the  land  bordering  upon  it  is  quite  in  its  na- 
tural Hate,  this  mull  indeed  be  a  heavenly  little  fpot. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  about  eight  feet,  in  fome 
places  more,  in  others  lefs.  The  water  is  clear,  and  as  feveral  fmall 
il reams  fall  into  it  to  fupply  what  runs  off  by  the  River  St.  Charles, 
it  is  kept  condantly  in  a  (late  of  circulation;  but  it  is  not  well  taftcd, 
owing  as  is  conceived  to  the  bottom  being  in  fome  parts  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Prodigious  numbers  of  bull  frogs,  however,  are  found  about  the 
iliores,  which  Ihews  that  fprings  of  good  water  abound  near  it,  for  thefe 
creatures  arc  never  met  with  but  where  the  water  is  of  a  good  quality. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  we  landed,  and  having  proceeded  for 

'about   lir.tf  a    n:iile  over  fome  low  ground   bare  of  trees,  from  being 

annually  flooded  on  the  diflblution  of  the  fnow,  we  (Irack  into  the  woods. 

Here  a  road  new^y  cut  foon  attraded   our  attention,  and  following  the 
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courfe  of  it  for  a  mile  or  two,  we  at  Inil  .pitd,  th  -ugli  a  l\ul-lt;ri  open- 
ing between  the  trees,  the  charmin^f^  httV    cttlemci- 1. 

The  cUveUing  honfc,  a  neat  boarded  little  nianli  )n  j\ii:itcd  wliitc,  t.i- 
gether  with  the  ollices,  were  fituatcil  on  ti  fmall  cninence  ;  to  the  ri^iii, 
■,\t  the  bottom  of  the  (lope,  Hood  the  barn,  the  largeil  in  all  Canada,  v-'iil; 
a  farm  yard  cxadtly  in  the  Englilh  ilyle  ;  beliind  th'.-  barn  was  laid  out  a 
neat  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  over  a  btd  of  gravel,  ran  a  puriii^.g 
ftream  of  the  pureft  water,  deep  enough,  except  in  a  very  dry  fe.ifon, 
to  float  a  large  canoe.  A  fmall  lawn  laid  duwn  in  grals  avipcaicd 
in  front  of  the  houfe,  ornamented  with  clumps  of  pints,  aiid  in  it.^ 
neighbourhood  were  about  fixty  acres  of  cleared  land.  Tlie  common 
method  of  clearing  land  in  America  is  to  grub  up  all  the  brulhwood 
and  fmall  trees  merely,  and  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground :  the  remaining  ftumps  rot  in  from  fix  to  ten  years, 
according  to  the  quality  of  tlie  timber;  in  the  mean  time  the  farmer 
ploughs  between  them  the  beft  way  he  can,  and  where  they  are  very 
numerous  he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  even  the  fpade  or  the  hoe  to  turn 
up  the  foil.  The  lands,  however,  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in  a 
different  manner,  for  the  trees  and  roots  had  all  been  grubbed  up  at 
once.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  expenfive,  fo  that  few 
of  thofe  defined  to  make  new  fettlements  could  afford  to  adopt  it ;  and, 
moreover,  it  has  not  been  accurately  proved  that  it  is  the  mofl  profitable 
one  ',  but  the  appearance  of  lands  fo  cleared  is  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe 
cleared  in  the  conmion  method. 

In  another  rcfped  alfo  the  lands  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in 
a  fuperior  manner  to  what  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  America  ;  for 
large  clumps  of  trees  were  left  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  and  each  field  was 
encircled  with  wood,  whereby  the  crops  were  fecured  from  the  bad 
effedls  of  (lorms.  The  appearance  of  cultivated  fields  thus  fituatcd,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midftof  a  forell,  was  inconceivably  beautiful. 

The  economy  of  this  little  fanii  equalled  its  beauty.  The  fields, 
neatly  fenced  in  and  furniflied  with  handfome  gates,  were  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  the  Norfolk  fyilcm  of  husbandry,  and  had  been  brought  to 
yield  the  moft  plentiful  crops  of  every  differe.it  fort  of  grain ;  the  firm 
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yard  was  filled  with  as  fine  cattle  as  could  be  fccn  in  any  country  j  and 
the  dairy  aiTordec!  excellent  butter,  and  abundance  of  good  checfe. 

Befidcs  the  dwclling-houfe  before  mentioned,  there  were  feveral  loj; 
houfes  on  diftt-rent  parts  of  this  farm,  inhabited  by  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  clearing  the  land.  All  thefe  appeared  dcli^jjuel  with  tiic 
fituation  j  nor  were  Inch  of  them  0.3  had  come  a  ihort  time  before  from 
England  at  all  difpleafed  with  the  climate;  they  informedme,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  perfed  health  from  the  moaient  of  their  landing,  and  found 
no  inconvenience  from  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  winter  feafon,  which  ap- 
pears fuch  an  infuperable  ohjedion  to  many  a^ainfl  fettling  in  Ca- 
nada. 

Tills  fettlement,  together  with  the  townfliip  it  is  fituatcd  upon,  are 
the  property  of  a  clergyman  formerly  refident  at  Quebec.  The  town- 
fliip is  ten  miles  fquarc,  commencing  where  the  moll  remote  of  the  old 
feigniories  end,  that  is,  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city  of  Quebec ; 
but  though  within  this  fliort  diftance  of  a  large  city,  it  was  almoft  to- 
tally unknown  until  about  five  or  fix  years  ago,  when  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor, with  a  party  of  Indians  and  a  few  friends,  fet  out  himfclf  to  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  lands.  They  proved  to  be  rich ;  the  timber 
was  luxuriant;  the  face  of  the  country  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  interfperfcd  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  interfeded  by  rivers  and 
mill  flreams  in  every  diredion.  Situated  alfo  within  fix  miles  of  old  fet- 
tlemcnts,  through  v/hich  there  were  eflabliflicd  roads,  being  convenient 
to  a  market  at  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  within  the  reach  of  fociety  at 
Icafb  as  agreeable,  if  not  more  fo,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  America, 
nothing  leemed  wanting  to  render  it  an  eligible  fpot  for  a  new  fettlement; 
accordingly  the  proprietor  made  application  to  government;  the  land 
was  fiirveyed,  the  townlliip  marked  out,  and  it  was  allotted  to  him  mere- 
ly, however,  by  a  certificate  of  occupation. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  charmed  with  the  excellent  quality  and 
beautiful  difpofition  of  the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  taken 
up  adjoining  townlliips,  but  at  none  of  them  have  any  fettlements  been 
made,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  will  be,  until  the  proprietaries  get  bet- 
ter titles;  indeed,  it  has  excited  the  furprife  of  a  numerous  fet  of  people 
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in  the  province,  to  fee  even  the  little  fcttlcmeiit  I  have  fpokcn  ofefla- 
bllflied  on  land  held  under  fiich  a  tciuuc. 

That  uiicxceptionaMc  titles  may  be  fpeedily  made  out  to  thcfc  1  uuls 
is  fincerely  to  be  hoped;  for  may  we  not,  whenever  that  mcalurc  ihdl 
take  place,  exped  to  fee  thcle  beautiful  provinces,  tliat  have  fo  long  rc- 
jnained  almofl  unknown,  rifinjij  into  general  notice  ?  May  we  not  then 
ex'pei!t  to  behold  them  incrcafing  rapidly  in  popalation,  and  making 
hafly  flrides  towards  the  attainnvjnt  of  tJKit  degree  of  profperity  and 
confequence,  which  their  foil,  climate,  and  many  other  natural  ailvau- 
tagcs  have  fo  eminently  qualified  them  for  enjoyi"'g?  And  fiuvly  the 
empire  at  large  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  fueh  a  change  in  the  llate 
of  Canada  i  for  as  the  country  increafed  in  population,  it  would  increafo 
in  riches,  and  there  would  then  be  a  proportionabiy  greater  demand  foi* 
Englilh  rnanufaduresj  a  ftill  greater  t.  ade  would  alfo  be  carried  0:1 
then  between  Canada  and  the  Wed  Indies  than  at  prefent,  to  the  great 
;"'.dvantage  of  both  countries  *  ;  a  circumfl ancc  that  would  give  empl  )y- 
nient  to  a  greater  number  of  Eiitifli  fliips :  as  Canada  alfo  iwcrcafcd  in 
wealth,  it  would  be  enabled  to  defray  the  expcnces  of  its  own  govern- 
ment, which  at  prefent  falls  fo  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  neither  is  there  reafon  to  imagine  that  Canada,  if  allowed  to  at- 
tain fuch  a  ilato  of  profperity,  would  be  ready  to  difunite  herillf  fr^m 
Great  Britain,  fuppofmg  that  Great  Britain  Ihould  remain  as  pj.vcrful  as 
at  prefent,  and  that  Canada  continued  to  be  governed  with  mildnef  and 
wifdom  ;  /jr  flic  need  but  turn  towards  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  great  mafs  of  her  people  were  in  the  poffcirion  of  as  much 
liappinefs  and  liberty  as  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  that 
whatever  ihe  might  lofc  by  cxpofing  herfelf  to  the  horrors  of  a  fangui- 
nary  war,  Ihc  could  gain  ito  elfential  or  immediate  advantages  whatfocver, 
by  allerting  her  own  independence. 

*  All  tliofc  .'irticles  of  Anioiic.in  proiucj  in  of  the  Biiti^Ti  ^^'l;ft  Iiulicin  i.l'.'s  would  draw  thi'ir 

(ii.nianJ  in  tlit:  Well  Indies  may  be  lad  on  nuich  fupplies  ii-o;.i  Canada  ratncr  tliui  iioui  ..ny  cthtr 

h  iicr  terms  in  Can.ida  than  in  the  United  Si.'.tes;  part  of  Amciica.     The  few  cari^ofs  nt    ;".fi.iit 

and  if  tlic  Canadi.'.n    niorchants    had    fuflitijnt  fi-'it  from  Qucjec  aKva/s  comninvi  a  prck-ri.-nce 

capitals  to  enable  them  to  trade  thither  largely,  in  the  Weft  Indian  markets  over  lujl'c  icat  irom 

liieie  Ci.ii  hardly  b.'  a  doubt  but  that  the  people  any  par:  of  the  United  S:ate5. 
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Leai'e  ^{c/)rc.'— Convenience  of  Travelling  bet-ween  that  City  and  Montreal. 
—  Pojl  Honfcs. — CalaJ]:es. — Drivers. — Canadian  Horfes  very  ferviceable. 
— Salutations  on  arriving  at  different  Pojl  llouf:s. — Beautiful  Projpecls 
from  the  Road  on  the  ^fop  of  the  Banks  of  the  St.  Laiorcnce. — Female 
Feafants. — Style  of  Farming  in  Canada. — Confuierably  improved  cf  late. 
— Inaetivity  of  Canadians  in  not  clearing  more  Land. — 'J heir  CharatJer 
contrafed  with  that  of  the  People  of  the  States. — Arrival  at  Trois 
Rivieres. — Defcnption  of  that  Town  and  its  Vicinity. — P^ift  to  the  Con- 
vent  oj  St.  Urfule. — Manufadlures  of  Birch-Bark. — Birch  Canoes,  hoic 
formed. — Leave  Trois  Rivieres,  and  reach  Montreal, 

Montreal,  Au^uil. 

TT  AVING  remained  in  Quebec  and  the  neighbourhood  as  long  as  we 
could,  confiftently  with  the  plan  which  we  had  formed  of  vifiting 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  returning  again  into  the  States  before  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  we  fet  out  for  Montreal  by  land. 

In  no  part  of  North  America  can  a  traveller  proceed  fo  commodioufly 
as  along  this  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  a  regular  line  of  poft 
houfes,  at  convenient  diftances  from  each  other,  being  eftablidied  upon 
it,  where  calaflies  or  carioles,  according  to  the  feafon,  are  always  kept 
in  readinefs.  Each  poftmafter  is  obliged  to  have  four  calaHies,  and  the 
fame  number  of  carioles ;  and  befidcs  thefe,  as  many  more  are  generally 
kept  at  each  rtage  by  perfons  called  aids-de-pofte,  for  which  the  poft- 
niafter  calls  when  his  owji  happen  to  be  engaged.  The  poftmaller  has 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  furnifliing  ihefe  carriages  at  every  ftage,  and, 
imder  a  penalty,  he  mufl:  have  them  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
they  are  demanded  by  a  traveller,  if  it  be  day-light,  and  in  half  an  hour 
ihould  it  be  in  the  night.  The  drivers  are  bound  to  take  you  on  at  the 
rate  of  two  leagues  an  hour.     The  charge  for  a  calalh  with  a  fingle 
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horfe   is  one  fliilllng  Halifax  *  currency  per  league  j  no  gratuity  is  ex- 
peded  by  the  driver. 

The  pofl:  calaflies  are  very  clumfily  built,  but  upon  the  whole  we 
found  them  cafy  and  agreeable  carriages ;  they  are  certainly  far  fuperior 
to  the  American  ftagc  waggons,  in  which,  if  perfons  widi  to  travel  with 
comfort,  they  ought  always  to  fet  out  provided  with  cufliions  for  their 
hips  and  elbowf,  otherwife  they  cannot  expedt  but  to  receive  numberlefs 
contiifions  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

The  horfes  in  Canada  are  moftly  fmall  and  heavy,  but  extremely 
ferviceable,  as  is  evident  from  thofe  employed  for  the  pofl  carriages 
being  in  general  fat  and  very  briflc  on  the  road,  notwithftanding  the 
poor  fare  and  ill  ufage  they  receive.  They  arc  feldom  rubbed  down; 
but  as  foon  as  they  have  performed  their  journey  are  turned  into  a  field, 
and  there  left  until  the  next  traveller  arrives,  or  till  they  are  wanted  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  farm.  This  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  pofl,  according  to  which  the  horfes  fliould  be  kept  in  the  flable,  in 
perfed  readinefs  for  travellers ;  however,  I  do  not  rccolledt  that  we  were 
at  any  place  detained  much  beyond  the  quarter  of  an  hour  prefcribed, 
notwithllanding  that  the  people  had  frequently  to  lend  for  their  horfes, 
more  than  a  mile,  to  the  fields  where  they  were  employed.  When  the 
horfes  iiappened  to  be  at  a  diflance,  they  were  always  brought  home  in 
a  full  gallop,  in  order  to  avoid  cotnplaintsj  they  were  yoked  in  an  in-- 
flant,  and  the  driver  fet  off  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  r.n  ho'.irj  a 
little  money,  indeed,  generally  induces  them  to  exceed  the  cftabliihed 
rate;  this,  hovvcver,  docs  not  always  anfwcr,  but  jilay  upon  their  vanity 
and  you  may  make  them  go  on  at  what  rate  you  plcalc,  for  they  are  the 
vaineft  people,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Gommcnd  their  great  dexterity 
in  driving,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian  horlcs,  and  it  foldom  lails 
to  quicken  your  pace  at  lead:  two  or  three  n)Iles  an  hour;  but  if  you 

•  According  to  Halifax  currency,  wiiich  is  Iii:ib!o   than  (jnnrtcr    i!oI!;irs,   and    French  nnd 

the  eftabliPiicd  currency  of  Lower  Canada,  the  Eiijijlilli  cro\vii;i  and   liiilt'  crQwns,     CJold  coins 

dollar  pafles  for  five  fliillings.  pal->  only  ;;5  buliioii  by  wei  'ht.     Untilli  and  I'or- 

The  filvrr  coins  current  in  Canai^a  aro  dollars,  tiig.d  j;;old  cnius   are  di'enicd   tha  bell;   next  to 

ii:ilve,"!,  quarters,  eighths,  and  fi.xteentlis  of  dol-  tiieni  tiiole  ot  Sjiiln,  the;^  tliof;  of  Fiance, 
lais,  pllhreens,  Spanilli  coins  foincwhat  Itfs  va- 
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w'llh  to  go  in  a  gallop,  you  need  only  obferve  to  your  companion,  fo  as 
to  be  overheard  by  the  driver,  that  the  Canadian  calaflics  are  the  vilcft 
carriages  on  earth,  and  lb  heavy  that  you  believe  the  people  are  afraid 
the  horll's  would  fall  down  and  break  their  necks  if  they  attempted  to 
make  them  go  as  faft  as  in  other  countries;  above  all,  praife  the  carriages 
and  drivers  of  the  United  States.  A  few  remarks  of  this  fort  at  once 
difcompofe  the  tempers  of  the  drivers,  and  their  paffion  is  conflantly 
vented  in  laflics  on  their  horfes. 

To  haflcn  the  fpeed  of  their  horfes  they  have  three  exoredions,  rifing 
above  each  other  in  a  regular  climax.  The  firft,  "  March^,"  is  pro- 
noun*. :d  in  the  ufual  tone  of  voice ;  "  Marche-donc,"  the  fecond,  is 
]5ronounccd  more  haflily  and  louder ;  if  the  horfe  is  dull  enough  not  to 
comprehend  this,  then  the  "  Marche-donc,"  accompanied  with  one  of 
Sterne's  magical  vvord^,  comes  out,  in  the  third  place,  in  a  fhrill  piercing 
key,  and  a  fmart  lafli  of  the  whip  follows.  From  the  frequent  ufe  made 
by  the  drivers  of  thefe  words,  the  calaflies  have  received  the  nick-name 
of"  marche-doncs." 

The  firft  poft  houfc  is  nine  miles  from  Quebec,  which  our  drivers,  of 
their  own  accord,  managed  to  reach  in  one  hour.  No  fooner  were  we 
in  fight  of  it,  than  the  pofimafler,  his  wife  in  her  clofe  French  cap,  and 
all  the  family,  came  running  out  to  receive  us.  The  foremoft  driver, 
a  thin  fellov.'  of  about  fix  feet  higii,  with  a  queue  bound  with  eel  fkins 
that  reached  the  whole  way  down  his  Ixick,  immediately  cracked  his 
whip,  and  having  brought  his  calalli  to  the  door,  with  a  great  air  he 
leapt  out,  bowed  rcrpe<flfully  c.t  a  diflancc  to  the  hoflcfs,  ll:en  advancing 
with  liid  hat  off,  paid  her  a  few  compliments,  and  killed  both  her  cheeks 
in  turn,  v/hich  ilie  prelcntcd  to  him  v/ith  no  fmall  condcfcenfion. 
Some  minutes  arc  generally  fpent  thus  at  every  poll:  hoviic  in  mutual 
congratulations  on  m'.xting,  before  the  people  ever  think  of  getting  a 
frcfh  carriage  ready. 

The  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  runs,  for  the  mod:  part,  clofe 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  through  thofe  beautiful 
little  towns  and  villages  fcen  to  fo  much  advantage  from  the  water ; 
and  as    the    traveller   paflcs   along,  he   is  entertained  with  profpeitls, 
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if  pofliblc,  fupeiior  to  tlioft;  which  Arike  the  attention  in   failing  down 
the  river. 

F(;r  the  firft  thirty  or  fcrty  niilcs  in  the  way  from  Qj^ebcc,  the 
views  arc  in  prirticular  extremely  grand.  The  inimenfe  River  St. 
Lawrence,  more  like  a  lake  confined  between  ranges  of  niountains 
than  a  river,  appears  at  one  fide  rolling  under  your  feet,  and  as  you  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  banks,  the  largcll  merchant 
vefiels  fcarcely  feem  bigger  than  fifliing  boats ;  on  the  other  fide,  deep 
mountains,  {kirtcd  with  forefls,  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view  at  a 
diilance,  whilft,  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  is  feen  a  rich  country,  beauti- 
fully diverfified  with  whitened  cottages  and  glittering  fpires,  with  groves 
of  trees  and  cultivated  fields,  watered  by  innumerable  little  Iheams : 
groups  of  the  peafantry,  bufied  as  we  pafled  along  in  getting  in  the 
harveft,  which  was  not  quite  over,  difFufed  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and 
gaiety  over  the  fcene,  and  heightened  all  its  charms.  - 

The  female  French  peafants  are  in  general,  whilft  young,  very  pretty, 
and  the  neat  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  in  fummer,  which  confifts  moftly  of 
a  blue  or  fcarlet  bodice  withou'c  fleeves,  a  petticoat  of  a  different  colour, 
and  a  ftraw  hat,  makes  them  appear  extremely  interefting  ;  like  the 
Indians,  however,  they  lofe  their  bfcauty  very  prematurely,  and  it  is  to  be 
attributed  much  to  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  their  laborious  life,  and 
being  fo  much  expofed  to  the  air,  the  indolent  men  fufFering  them  to. 
take  a  very  adlive  part  in  the  management  of  the  farms. 

The  ftyle  of  farming  amongft  the  generahty  of  the  French  Canadians 
has  hitherto  been  very  flovenly ;  manure  has  been  but  rarely  ufed  j  the 
earth  juft  lightly  turned  up  with  a  plough,  and  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration the  grain  fown  j  more  than  one  half  of  the  fields  alfo  have  been 
left  without  any  fences  whatfoever,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  cattle. 
The  people  are  beginning  now,  however,  to  be  more  induftrious,  and 
better  farmers,  owing  to  the  increafed  demand  for  grain  for  expqr- 
tation,  and  to  the  advice  and  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the 
Engliih  merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  fend  agents  through 
the  coiintry^^to  the!  formers  to  biiy  up  all  the  com  they  can  fpare.  The 
"^  >   '.'  K  k  farmers 
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f.'.rmcrs  arc  bound  to  have  their  corn  ready  by  a  certain  day  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and  bateaux  are  then  fcnt  by  the  merchants  to  re- 
ceive nnd  convey  it  to  the  port  where  it  is  to  be  fliippcd. 

All  the  fettlcments  in  Lower  Canada  lie  contiguous  to  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  :  in  no  place  perhaps  do  they  extend  farther  back  than  twelve 
miles  from   it,  except  along   the    banks   of  the   River  St.  Jean,    the 
River  des  Prairies,  and  fome  other  navigable  ftreams  flilling  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.     This  is  owing  to  the  difpofition  of  tlie  French  Can  ad- ins, 
who,  like  the  Germans,  arc  fond  of  living  near  each  other  j    nay  more, 
as  long  as  the  firm  of  the  father  will  admit  of  a  divifion,  a  fliarc  of  it  is- 
given  to  the   fons  when  they  arc  grown  up,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
farm  is  exceedingly  fmall,  or  the  family  numerous,  that  they  ever  think 
of  taking  up  a  piece  of  frefli  land  from  the  fcignior.     In  this  refpedt  a 
wonderful  difference  appears    between  their  conduift  and  that  of  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  of  thofe  of  New  England,, 
who,  as    foon  as  they  are  grown  up,   immediately  emigrate,  and  bury 
themfelvcs  in  the  wood?,  where,  perhaps,  they  are  five  or  fix  hundred" 
miles  diftant  from  every  relation  upon  earth  :   )^t  a  fpirit  of  enterprize 
is  not  wanting  amongft  the  Canadians  ;  they  eagerly  come  forward,  when 
called  upon,  to  traverfe  the  immenfe  lakes  in  the  weftcrn  regions ;   they 
laugh  at  the  dreadful  (lormfs  on  thofe  prodigious  bodies  of  water ;    they 
work    with    indefitigable    perfeverance   at    the   oar   and   the   pole   in 
Hemming  the  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  ',  nor  do  they  complain,  when,, 
cm  thefe  expeditions,  they  hajipen  to  be  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons,  or  to  the  fsvereft  pang.s  of  hunger.     The  fpirit  of  the  Canadian, 
is  excited  by   vanity;    he   delights  in  talking  to  his  friends   and  rela- 
tives of  the  cxcurfions  he  has  made  to  thofe   dillant  regions  j   and  he 
glories  in  the  perils  which  he  has  encounrered  :   his  vanity  would  not 
be  gratified  by   chopping  down  trees  and  tilling  the  earth  ;   he  deems 
this  therefore  n^ercly  a  fecondary  purfuit,  and  he  fets  about  it  with  re- 
iatftancc:  felf  inteieft,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that   roufes  the. citizen  of 
the  ftates  into  a.Llion,   ar.d  accordingly  he  hafiiiy  emigrates  to  a  diftant 
part  of  the  coiiutry^  where  he  thinks  laud  is  in  the  mOit  rifiMgyflatCi.  and 
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where  he  hopes  to  be  able  tlic  fovOMeiT:  to  gratify  a  pafl'nn  to  wliicli  lis 
vould  readily  mnke  a  facrlfice  of  every  focial  tie,  and  of  all  that  anctber 
man  would  hold  dear. 

On  the  fecond  day  of  our  journey  from  Q\.!cbcc  to  Montreal  vv^ 
reached  Trois  Rivieres,  Jying  nearly  midway  between  t'-,e  two  places. 
This  town  is  fituatcd  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Maurice,  the  lar';e:T:  of  upwards  of  thirty 
that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  ncrth-wcft  fide  alone,  bc- 
tvi'een  Quebec  and  Montreal.  This  river,  before  it  unites  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  divided  into  three  flreams  by  two  large  iflands,  fo  that 
to  a  perfon  failing  part  its  mouth  it  appears  as  if  three  diftindl  rivers  dif- 
embogued  at  the  one  fpot ;  from  hence  it  is  that  the  town  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres receives  its  name. 

The  St.  Maurice  is  not  navigable  for  large  veflcls,  neither  is  it  for  flcopis 
more  than  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  bateaus  and  canoes,  however,  it 
may  be  afcended  nearly  to  its  fource  j  from  whence,  if  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  the  diftance  is  not  very  great  to 
the  head  of  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  Hudfon's  Bay ;  at  a  future 
day,  therefore,  if  ever  the  dreary  and  inhofpitable  wafte  through  which 
it  pafles  (hall  put  on  a;  different  afpedt  from  what  it  now  wears,  and  be- 
come the  abode  of  huma.i  beings  inftead  of  wild  beads,  the  St.  Maurice 
may  be  efteemed  a  river  of  the  firft  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  ;  at  prefent  there  are  a  few'  fcattered  fettlements  on  each  fide 
of  it,  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  the  iron  works,  which  are  about  nine  miles 
diftant  from  Trois  Rivieres i  beyond  that  the  country  is  but  little  known 
except  to  Indians. 

Trois  Rivieres  pontains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
houfes,  and  ranks  as  the  third  town,  in  point  of  lize,  in  the  provinces. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldeft  fettlements  in  the  country,  and  its  founder,  it  is 
laid,  calculated  upon  its  becoming  in  a  (hort  time  a  city  of  great  extent. 
It  has  hitherto,  however,  increafcd  but  very  flowly  in  fize,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  increafe  more  rapidly  in  future,  at  leaft  until 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  St.  Maurice  becomes  fettled,  a  period  that 
may  be  very  diftant.    The  bank  of  iron  ore  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the 
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nininifadure  of  which  it  was  «fpcdted  that  the  town  would  fuddenlybc- 
coir.e  opulent,  is  now  nearly  cxhuifted ;  nor  do  we  find  that  this  bank 
hafi  ever  t'luniilicd  more  ore  than  was  iuflicicnt  to  keep  one  fmall  forge 
anfl  ono  In-all  foundry  employed  at  intervals.  The  fur  trade  alfc,,  from 
Avhich  lb  much  benefit  was  expcded,  is  now  almofl:  wholly  centered  at 
Que  lie  and  Montreal;  it  is  merely  the  fmall  quantity  of  furs  brought 
down  ijic  St.  Maurice,  and  fome  of  the  northern  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
i'f.  1.  ..vicnoe,  nearer  to  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres  than  to  Quebec  or 
i\[o';r  \al,  that  is  ihipped  there.  Thcfe  furs  are  laden  on  board  the  Mont- 
r^iil  li.ips,  which  Hop  oppofitc  to  the  town  as  they  go  down  tho  river. 

1  he  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Trois  Rivieres  has  been  reprefcntcd  by 
fome  French  travellers  as  wonderfully  fertile,  and  as  one  of  the  mod 
ogrecnMc  parts  of  Canada  ;  but  it  is  totally  the  reverfe.  If  is  a  level 
barren  tradl,  and  fo  landy,  that  in  walking  along  many  of  the  ftreets  of 
the  town,  and  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  fink  into  the  fand  at 
every  flep  above  the  ankles.  The  fand  is  of  a  whitifii  colour,  and  very 
loofc.  The  air  alfo  fwarms  with  mufquitoes,  a  certain  proof  of  the  low 
damp  fituation  of  the  place.  In  none  of  the  other  inhabited  pats  of 
Canada,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  St*  Charles,  were  we  ever 
annoyed  vvith  thefe  troublefome  infedts.  In  Quebec,  indeed,  and  Mont- 
real, they  are  fcarcely  ever  feen. 

The  Ilreets  in  Trois  Rivieres  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  in  general 
fmall  and  indiflerent ;  many  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  There  are 
two  churches  in  the  town,  the  one  an  Englilh  epifcopalian,  the  other 
a  large  Roman  catholic  parilh  church,  formerly  ferved  by  the  RecoUets^ 
or  Francilcan  friars,  but  the  order  is  now  extindt  in  Trois  Rivieres. 
The  old  momidery  of  the  order,  a  large  (tone  building,  at  prefent  lies 
quite  deferted ;  and  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  being  alio 
uninhabited,  that  part  of  the  town  wherein  it  is  fitulated  has,  a  very  dull 
gloomy  afpetft.  The  college  or  moniRery.  of  the  Jefuits,  alto  a  large 
old  building  of  flone  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  has  been  converted 
into  a  gaol.  .  r 

rThc  only  religious  order  at  present  exiiiing  in  the  town  is  that  of  St. 
Urfule,  the  fillexhood  of  which  is  as  numerous  as  t!ie  convent  will  well 
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permit.  It  was  founded  by  M.  de  St.  Vallier,  bilhop  of  Quebec,  in  the 
year  1677.  It  is  a  fpacious  building,  fituatcd  n.ar  that  formerly  belonging 
to  tlie  RecoUcts,  and  annexed  to  it,  under  the  fame  roof,  tliere  is  an 
hofpilal  attended  by  the  nun?.  We  were  iiitroviucjd  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  order,  a  poor  French  emigrant  cur^,  an  intercfting  and  apparently  a 
moil  amiable  man,  and  under  his  guidance  we  received  pcnnilllon  to  vilit 
the  convent. 

The  firflpart  we  entered  was  the  chapel,  the  doors  of  whicli  open  to 
the  ftrcet  under  a  porch.  It  is  vjry  lofty,  but  the  area  of  it  is  finall. 
The  altar,  which  is  grand,  and  richiy  ornamented,  ftand'i  nearly  oppofite 
to  the  entrance,  and  on  each  li.le  of  it  is  a  lattice,  the  one  communi- 
cating with  an  apartment  allotted  for  fick  nuns,  the  other  with  the  coeur 
of  the  chapel.  On  ringing  a  fmall  bell,  a  curtain  at  the  infidj  of  tliis 
laft  lattice  was  withdrawn,  and  an  apartment  difcovered,  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  chapel,  furrounded  with  pews,  and  furnifl^ed  with  an 
altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  fat  two  of  the  fifterhood,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  at  their  meditations.  The  fliir  Urfuline,  wh  j  came  to  the  lattice, 
fcemed  to  be  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  females  that  hud  at  la.t  begun  to 
feel  all  the  horrors  of  confinement,  and  to  lament  the  radincfs  of  that 
vow  which  had  ftcluded  her  for  ever  from  the  world,  ami  from  ths 
participation  of  thofe  innocent  pleafures,  which,  for  tiie  beft  a:ul  vvifefl 
of  purpofes,  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  univerfc  meant  that  his  crea- 
tures fhould  enjoy.  As  (he  withdrew  the  curtain,  flic  caft  a  moa:ei)tary 
glance  through  the  grating,  that  imparted  more  than  could  be  expreiled 
by  the  mofl  eloquent  words;  then  retiring  in  filencc,  feated  heribif  oii  a 
bench  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  coeur.  The  melancholy  and  forrow  pour- 
trayed  in  the  features  of  her  lovely  countenance  intertftod  the  heart  in 
her  behalf,  and  it  was  impolTible  to  behold  her  without  partaking  of  that 
dejcdion  which  hung  over  her  foul,  and  without  deprecating  at  the 
fame  time  the  cruelty  of  the  cuflom  which  allows,  and  the  mifck  jn  zeal 
of  a  religion  tliat  encourages,  an  artlefs  and  inexperienced  young  crea- 
ture to  renounce  a  world,  of  which  llie  was  dcilincd,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
happy  and  ufeful  member,  for  an  unprofitable  life  of  folitude,  and  un- 
remitted penance  for  fins  never  coiiimitted  I 
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The  hofpltal,  which  lies  couti^^uous  to  the  chapel,  confills  of  two  Idr^e 
apartments,  wherein  are  ahout  tweh-c  or  rouitccn  hcds.  The  apartments 
nre  airy,  and  the  beds  neat  and  well  appointed.  Eacli  bed  i.s  dedicated 
to  a  particular  Taint,  and  over  the  foot  ot  it  is  an  invocation  to  the  tut-jlary 
liiint,  in  large  ch;'.radcrs,  as,  "  St.  Jaqius  priez  pour  moi."  '•  St.  Jean 
pricz  pour  moi,"  &:c.  Tlie  patients  arc  attended  by  a  certain  number 
of  the  fiikrhood  appointed  lor  that  puipole.  An  old  priell,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  near  his  death,  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  hofpital  when 
we  palVed  through  it  j  he  was  feattil  in  an  eafy  chair  by  the  bed-fide, 
and  furrounded  by  a  number  of  the  fillers,  who  paid  him  the  moll  afii- 
duous  attention. 

The  drefs  of  the  Uriulines  confifis  of  a  black  ilufFgown;  a  handker- 
chief of  white  linen  tied  by  a  running  firing  dole  round  the  throat,  and 
hanging  down  over  the  breaft:  and  fliouldcrs,  being  rounded  at  the  cor- 
ners; a  head-piece  of  white  hnen,  which  covers  half  the  forehead,  the 
temples,  and  ears,  and  is  fallened  to  the  handkerchief;  a  black  gauza 
veil,  which  conceals  half  the  face  only  when  down,  and  flows  loofely 
over  the  flioulders  ;  and  a  large  plain  filver  crofs  fufpended  from  the 
bread.  The  drefs  is  very  unbecoming,  the  hair  being  totally  concealed, 
and  the  fliape  of  the  face  comp'ctely  difguifed  by  the  clofc  white  head- 
piece. 

From  the  hofpital  we  were  condudled  through  a  long  paflage  to  an 
agreeable  light  parlour,  the  windows  of  which  opened  into  the  gardens 
of  the  convent.  This  was  the  apartment  of  the  "  Superieure,"  who 
foon  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  lay  fillers. 
The  converlation  of  the  old  lady  and  her  protegees  was  lively  and 
agreeable ;  a  thoufand  quellions  were  aflced  us  refpedling  the  former 
part  of  our  tour,  and  our  future  deftinationj  and  they  feemed  by  no 
means  difpleafed  at  having  a  few  flrangers  of  a  different  fex  from  their 
own  within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Many  apologies  were  made,  be- 
eaufe  they  could  not  take  ns  through  the  **  interieure,"  as  there  was  an 
ordinance  againll  admitting  any  vilitcrs  into  it  without  leave  from  the  bi- 
fliop ;  they  regretted  exceed  in  ijly  that  we  had  not  obtained  this  leave 
before  we  left  Quebec.     After  fome  time  was  fpent  in  converfation,  a 
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great  variety  of  fancy  works,  the  fabrication  of  the  fiftcrtiood,  was 
brought  down  for  our  inl'pcdtion,  foinc  of  which  it  is  alwnys  expecIlcU 
that  flrangcrs  will  ]Hirchafe,  for  the  orJcr  is  but  poor.  We  Ickiikii  a 
low  of  the  articles  which  appeared  mod  curious,  and  lu/in^  received 
them  packed  up  in  tlic  neateft  manner  in  Httle  boxes  kept  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  promiled  to  preferve  them  in  memory  of  the  fair  Urfulincs 
that  handed  them  to  us,  wc  bade  adieu  to  the  fiipcricurc,  and  returned 
to  our  lodgings. 

It  is  for  their  very  curious  bark  work  that  the  fiftcrs  of  tliis  convent 
are  particularly  diftinguilhed.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  what  they 
ufe,  and  with  it  they  make  pocket-books,  work-b.i fleets,  drefi'ing-boxes, 
tec.  &c.  which  they  embroider  with  elk  hair  died  of  the  moll  bril- 
liant colours.  They  alfo  make  models  of  the  Indian  canoes,  and  various 
warlike  implements  ufed  by  the  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  birch  bark  canoes  in'  ufo  on'  the  St.  l^awrcncc  and 
Utavva  Rivers,  and  on  the  nearer  lakes,  are  manura(f1:ured  at  Three  Ri- 
vers, and  in  the  neighbourliood,  by  Indians.  The  birch  tree  is  found  in 
great  plenty  near  the  tov/n ;  but  it  is  from  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  tree  attains  a  very  large  fize,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  bark  is  procured  that  canoes  are  made  with.  The  bark 
refembles  in  fome  degree  that  of  the  cork  tree,  but  it  is  of  a  clofcr 
grain,  and  alfo  much  more  pliable,  for  it  admits  of  being  rolled  up  the 
fame  as  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  al- 
ways carry  large  rolls  of  it  in  their  canoes  when  they  go  on  a  hunting 
party,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  temporary  huts.  The  bark  is  fpread 
on  fmall  poles  over  their  heads,  and  fadened  with  ftrips  of  elm  bark, 
which  is  remarkably  tough,  to  flakes,  fo  as  to  form  walls  on  the  fides. 

The  canoes  are  made  with  birch  bark,  as  follows:  The  ribs,  con- 
fifting  of  thick  tough  rods,  are  firfl:  bound  together;  then  the  birch  bark 
is  fowed  on  in  as  large  pieces  as  pofTible,  and  a  thick  coat  of  pitch  is  laid 
over  the  feams  between  the  different  pieces.  To  prevent  the  bark  being 
injured  by  the  cargo,  and  to  make  the  canoe  ftronger,  its  infide  is  lined 
with  two  layers  of  thin  pieces  of  piue,  laid  in  a  contrary  direction  to  each 
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other,  A  canoe  made  in  tliis  manner  is  fo  light  that  two  men  could 
cafjlv  cany  one  on  their  flioiildcrs  capable  cf  containing  fix  people. 

The  birch  cap.ocs  made  at  Three  Rivers  are  put  together  with  the 
utmofl:  iieatncfs,  and  on  the  water  tlicy  appear  very  beautiful.  They  are 
made  from  a  fize  futhcient  to  hold  one  man  only,  to  a  (ize  large  enough 
for  u]i wards  of  twenty.  It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  velocity  a 
few  fkilful  men  with  paddles  can  take  one  of  thcfe  canoes  of  a  fize 
fuitablc  to  their  number.  In  a  few  minutes  they  would  leave  the  beft 
moulded  keel  boat,  condutfhed  by  a  fimilar  number  of  men  with  oars, 
far  behind.  None  but  experienced  perfons  ought  ever  to  attempt  to 
navigate  birch  canoes,  for  they  are  fo  liglit  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
overfet  by  the  Icafl:  improper  movement  of  the  perfons  in  them. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  quitted  Trois  Rivieres,  we  reached 
Montreal  once  more.  The  villages  between  the  two  places  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  face  of  the  country  around  them  is  pleafing,  fo  that 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  conftantly  entertained  as  he  pafles  on  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  particularly  deferving  of 
mention. 


LETTER    XXIX. 


*the  "Party  make  the  iifiial  "Preparations  for  afcending  the  St.  Lawrence.—' 
Buffalo  Skins.-— How  ufedby  Travellers. — Difficulty  of  proceeding  to  Lake 
Ontario  otberwife  than  by  Water. — Rapids  above  Montreal, — Village  of 
La  Chine. — King's  Stores  there. — Indian  Village  on  the  oppo/itefde  of  the 
River. — Similitude  between  French  Ca?2adians  and  Indians  in  Perfon  and 
Difpoftion  of  Mind. — Owing  to  this  the  Power  of  the  French  over  the 
Indians. — Summary  View  oj  the  Indians  in  Lower  Canada. — The  Party 
embark  in  a  Bateau  at  La  Chine. — Mode  of  condudling  Bateaux  againjl 
affrong  Current. — Great  Exertionrequifite. — Canadians  addiSleJ  to  fmok- 
ing, — How  they  meafurc  DjJiances.'-^Defcription  of  Lake  St,  Louis. — 
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Clouds  of  Infects  over  Rccd  Banks. — Forty  encamps  on  I'TjJe  Pcrol. — 
Pa//'n;L'  of  RapiJs  called  Lcs  d fades. — T/jeir  tremendous  Appearance. — 
Defcr'iption  of  the  Village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars. — Rapids  du  C'Aean  dii 
Lac. — Wonderful  Rapidity  rf  the  Current. — Rarty  encamps. — Ijake  St. 
Francis. — Feint  an  Baudet. — L'ljk  aux  Rai/ins. — J/lands  in  the  River 
fiill  the  Froperty  of  the  Indians. —  Not  determined  yet  ivhether  in  the  Brilijh 
Territory  or  that  cf  the  States. — Party  encamps. — Storm. — Vnpleafant 
Situation  of  the  Farty.-— Relieved. — Continue  the  Voyage. — Account  of 
more  Rapids. — Canals  and  Locks  at  different  Places  on  the  River  St.  LaiV' 
rence. — Immenfe  Flights  of  Pigeons. — Emigration  of  Squirrels  and  Bears. 
— Ofvegatchee  River  and  Fort  la  Galette  defer ibcd. — Advantageous 
Pofition  of  the  latter. — Current  above  this  gentle. — Bateaux  fail  on  all 
Night. — Songs  of  the  Canadians. — Good  Ear  for  Mufc. — Lake  of  a 
Thoufand  Ifes. —  Arrival  at  Kitigjion  on  Lake  Ontario. — Obfervations 
on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. -^The  St.  Lawrence  compared 
with  the  MiJiJJipi. — A  View  of  the  different  Rivers  which  open  a  Water 
Commwiication  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic. — Great  Su" 
periority  of  the  St,  Lawrence  over  all  the  rejl. — Of  the  Lake  Trade. 

Kingdon,  September. 

/^N  arriving  at  Montreal,  our  firft  concern  was  to  provide  a  large  tra- 
velling tent,  and  fome  camp  equipage,  buffalo  fkins  *,  a  ftore  of 
dried  provifions,  kegs  of  brandy  and  wine,  &c.  &c.  and,  in  fliort,  to 
malce  every  ufual  and  neceflaiy  preparation  for  proceeding  up  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  A  few  days  afterwards,  we  took  our  paflage  for  Kingfton, 
on  board  a  bateau,  which,  together  with  twelve  others,  the  commiflary 
was  fending  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  down  to  Quebec  the 
cannon  and  ordnance  ftores  that  had  been  taken  from  the  different  nii- 


♦  In  the  weftern  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
throughout  Upper  Canada,  where  it  is  cuftomary 
for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bedding  with 
them,  thefe  (kins  are  very  generally  made  ufe  of 
for  the  purpofe  of  fleeping  upon.  For  upwards 
of  two  months  we  fcarcely  ever  bad  any  other 
bed  than  one  of  the  Ikins  fprcad  on  the  floor  and 
a  blanket  to  each  perfon.  Tiic  fkins  are  drefled 
by  the  Indians  with  the  hair  on,  and  they  are  ren- 


dered by  a  certain  procefs  as  pliable  as  cloth, 
when  the  buffalo  is  killed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter,  at  which  time  he  is  fenced  againll  the 
cold,  the  hair  refembles  very  much  that  of  a  black 
bear  ;  it  is  th;n  long,  (Iraight,  and  of  a  blackilh 
colour;  but  when  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  fum- 
mer,  the  hair  is  fhcrt  and  curly,  and  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  owing  to  its  being  fcorciied  by  ihe 
rays  of  the  fun.  * 
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litary  pofts  on  the  lakes,  preparatory  to  their  being  delivered  up  to  the 
United  States. 

On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  for  about  fifty 
miles  or  thereabouts,  are  roads,  and  alfo  fcattered  fettlements,  at  no 
great  dillance  from  each  other,  the  whole  way  between  Montreal  and 
Kingfton,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  C  itarioj 
but  no  one  ever  thinks  of  going  thither  by  land,  on  account  of  the 
jiumbcrlefs  inconveniencies  fuch  a  journey  would  be  attended  with; 
indeed,  the  difficulty  of  getting  horfes  acrofs  the  many  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  would  in  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  deter 
travellers  from  proceeding  by  land  to  Kingfton,  fuppofing  even  that  there 
were  none  other  to  encounter.  A  water  conveyance  is  by  far  the 
moft  eligible,  and  except  only  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  it  is  the 
conveyance  univerfally  made  ufe  of  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that 
is,  when  people  wifti  merely  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  alone  there  are  any  fettlements. 

The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  fo  very  ftrong  juft  abov.  Tt- 
real,  that  the  bateaux  are  never  laden  at  the  town,  but  fui.  -:  .j.  to 
proceed  empty  as  far  as  the  village  of  La  Chine,  which  ftands  on  the 
ifland  of  Montreal,  about  nine  miles  higher  up.  The  goods  are  fent,  from 
Montreal,  thither  in  carts. 

La  Chine  is  built  on  a  fine  gravelly  beach,  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  which  is  a  broad  part  of  the  river  St. 
I>awrence.  A  fmart  current  fets  down  the  lake,  and  owing  to  it  there 
is  generally  a  confideiable  curl  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  even  clofe  to 
the  fliore,  which,  with  the  appearance  of  the  boats  and  canoes  upon  it 
in  motion,  gives  the  place  a  very  lively  air.  The  fituation  of  the  village 
is  indeed  extremely  agreeable,  and  from  fome  of  the  houfes  there  are 
moft  charming  views  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  country  at  the  oppofite  fide 
of  -t.  There  i".ro  very  extcnfive  ftorehoufcs  belonging  to  the  King,  and 
alfo  to  the  merchants  of  Montreal.  In  the  former  the  prefjnfs  for  the 
Indians  are  d  p.^fi*^.  1  as  toon  as  they  o.nlvc  from  Englmd;  and  prior  to 
their  being  lent  u;-  ilie  country  they  are  infpcdled  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  thw  garrifon  of  Montreal  and  a  committee  of  nicrchants,  who 
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arc  bound  to  make  a  faithuil  report  to  government,  whether  the  prcfv^nts 
are  agreeable  to  the  contract,  and  as  good  as  could  be  obtained  for  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  them. 

In  fight  of  La  Chine,  on  t'le  oppofitc  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  (lands 
the  village  of  the  Cochenonaga  Indians,  whom  I  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  mention.  The  village  contains  about  fifty  log  houfes  and  a  Ro- 
man catholic  church,  built  in  the  Canadian  ftyle,  and  ornamented  within 
with  pictures,  lamps,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attrad:  the  eye  as 
forcibly  as  poflible.  The  outward  (hew,  and  numerous  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  are  particularly  fuited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  Indians,  and  as  but  very  little  reftraint  is  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
miflionaries,  more  of  them  become  converts  to  that  religion  than  to  any 
other.  The  worfhip  of  the  Holy  Virgin  meets  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner with  the  approbation  of  the  fquaws,  and  they  fing  her  praifes  with 
the  moft  profound  devotion. 

In  this  and  all  the  other  Indian  villages  fituated  in  the  improved  pnrts 
of  Lower  Canada,  a  great  mixture  of  the  blood  of  whites  with  that  of 
the  aborigines  is  obfervable  in  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants ;  there  are 
alfo  confiderable  numbers  of  the  French  Canadians  living  in  thefe  vil- 
lages, who  have  married  Indian  wives,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the 
different  nations  with  whom  they  refide.  Many  of  the  French  Canadians 
bear  fuch  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the  Indians,  owing  to  their  dark  com- 
pledions,  black  eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  that  when  attired  in  the  fame 
habits  it  is  only  a  perfon  intimately  a:quainted  with  the  features  of  the 
Indians  that  could  diftinguifli  the  one  race  of  men  from  the  other.  The 
difpofitions  of  the  two  people  alfo  accord  together  in  a  very  flriklng 
manner;  both  are  averfe  to  a  fettled  life,  and  to  regular  habits  of  induflry; 
both  are  fond  of  roving  about,  and  procuring  fuftenance  by  hunting 
rather  than  by  cultivating  the  earth ;  nature  feems  to  have  implanted  in 
their  hearts  a  reciprocal  aflfedion  for  each  other ;  they  afibciate  together, 
and  live  on  the  moft  amicable  terms ;  and  to  this  one  circumftance  more 
than  to  any  other  caufe  is  to  be  attributed  that  wonderful  afcendancy 
which  the  French  were  ever  known  to  have  over  the  Indians,  whilft 
they  had  pofleffion  of  Canada.     It  is  very  remarkable  indeed,  that  in 
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the  upper  country,  notwithftanding  tliat  prefents  to  fiich  a  very  large 
Amount  are  diftributed  amongft  the  Indians  through  the  hands  of  the 
Enghfh  inhabitants,  and  that  their  natural  rights  are  as  much  refpeded 
by  them  as  they  poflibly  can  be,  yet  an  Indian,  even  at  this  day,  v*^ill  al- 
ways go  to  the  houfe  of  a  poor  French  farmer  in  preference  to  that  of 
an  Englifliman. 

The  numbers  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  village  near  La  Chine, 
arc  eftimated  at  one  Iiundred  and  fifty  perfons.  The  other  Indian  vil- 
lages, in  tlie  civilized  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  are,  one  of  the  Canafadogas, 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  River  j  one  of  the  Little  Algon- 
quins,  near  Trois  Rivieres;  one  of  the  Aberachies,  near  Trois  Rivieres,  at 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river ;  and  one  of  the  Hurons,  near  Quebec  j  but 
none  of  thefe  villages  are  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cachcnonagas.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Indians  in  the  lower  province  have  dlminifhed  very  faft  of  late 
years,  as  they  have  done  in  every  other  part  of  the  continent,  where  tiiofe 
of  the  white  inhabitants  have  increafed  -,  in  the  whole  lower  province, 
at  prefent,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  of 
them.  Many  of  thefe  Indians  are  continually  loitering  about  the  large 
towns,  in  expectation  of  getting  fpirits  or  bread,  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of,  from  the  inhabitants.  No  lefs  than  two  hundred,  that 
had  come  a  great  diftance  in  canoes,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  were  encamped  on  Point  Levi  when  we  vifited  Quebec. 
Thefe  Indians,  fqualid  and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  going  about  the 
ftreets  every  day  in  large  parties,  begging,  prefented  a  moft  melancholy 
pid:ure  of  human  nature  ;  and  indeed,  if  a  traveller  never  faw  any  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  but  the  moft  decent  of  thofe  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  large  towns  of  Lower  Canada,  he  would  not  be 
led  to  entertain  an  opinion  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  farther  you 
afcend  up  the  country,  and  confequently  the  nearer  you  fee  the  Indians 
to  what  they  were  in  their  original  ftate,  before  their  manners  were  cor- 
rupted by  intercourfe  with  the  whites,  the  more  do  you  find  in  their  cha- 
racter and  condudl  deferving  of  admiration. 

It  was  on  the  28th  day  of  Auguft  that  we  reached  La  Chine;  the  next 
day  the  **  brigade,"  as  it  was  called,  of  bateaux  was  ready,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  we  fet  out  on  our  voyage.  Three  men  are  found  fufticicnt  to 
contludt  an  empty  bateuu  of  about  tv/o  tons  burthen  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, but  if  the  bateau  be  laden  more  are  generally  allowed.  They 
afcend  the  ftream* by  means  of  poles,  oars,  and  fails.  Where  the  current 
is  very  ftrong,  they  make  ufe  of  the  former,  keeping  as  clofe  as  poiTible 
to  the  fliore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  current,  and  to  hava  the  advantage  of 
fhallow  water  to  pole  in.  The  men  fet  their  poles  altogether  at  the 
fame  moment,  and  all  work  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  bateau ;  the  flecrf- 
man,  however,  Ihifts  his  pole  occalionally  from  fide  to  fide,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vefTel  in  an  even  direction.  The  poles  commonly  ufed  are 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  extremely  light,  and  headed  with  icon.  On 
coming  to  a  deep  hay  or  inlet,  the  men  abandon  the  poles,  take  to  their 
oars,  and  flrike  if  pofilble  diredly  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay ;  but  in 
many  places  the  current  proves  fo  rtrong  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible 
to  ftem  it  by  means  of  oars,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pole  entirely  round 
the  bays.  Whenever  the  wind  is  favourable  they  fet  their  fail ;  but  it  is 
only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  beyond  the  rapids,  or  on  the  lakes  or 
broad  parts  of  it,  where  the  current  is  not  fwift,  that  the  fail  by  itfelf  is 
fufficient  to  impel  them  forward.  ! 

The  exertion  it  requires  to  counterad  the  force  of  the  ftream  by  means 
of  poles  and  oars  is  fo  great,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  flop  very  fre- 
quently to  take  breath.  The  places  at  which  they  flop  are  regularly 
afcertainedj  fome  of  them,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid,  are  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  diflant  one  from  the  other;  others  one  or 
two,  but  none  of  them  more  than  four  miles  apart.  Each  of  thefe 
places  the  boatmen,  who  are  almoft  all  French  Canadians,  denominate 
«*  une  pipe,"  becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  flop  at  it  and  fill  their  pipes. 
A  French  Canadian  is  fcarcely  ever  without  a  pipe  in  his  moudi,  whe- 
ther working  at  the  oar  or  plough ;  whether  on  foot,  or  on  horfeback  j 
indeed,  fo  much  addided  arc  the  people  to  fmoking,  that  by  the  burning 
of  the  tobacco  in  their  pipes  they  commonly  afcertain  the  diflance  from 
one  place  to  another.  Such  a  place,  they  fay,  is  three  pipes  off,  that  is, 
it  is  fo  far  off  that  you  may  fmoke  three  pipes  full  of  tobacco  whilfl  you 
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go  thither.  A  nipe,  in  the  mpft  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  feemcd 
to  be  about  th-    j  quarters  of"  an  EngUfh  mile. 

Lake  St.  Lou.  ,  commencing,  or  rather  terminating,  at  La  Chine,  for 
tliat  village  ftands  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  is  about  tv/elve  miles  in  lengtli 
and  four  in  breadth.  At  its  upperjuoft  extremity  it  receives  a  large  branch 
of  the  Utawas  River,  and  aUb  the  fouth-wefl-  branch  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  which  by  fome  geographers  is  called  the  River  Cadaraqui, 
and  by  others  the  River  Iroquois ;  but  in  the  country,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  whole  of  that  river,  running  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  goes  fimply  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  the  water  is  very  fliallow,  owing 
to  the  banks  of  mud  and  fand  waflied  up  by  the  two  rivers.  Thel'e 
very  extenfive  banks,  are  entirely  covered  with  reeds,  fo  that  when  a 
veflel  fails  over  them  flie  appears  at  a  little  diftance  to  be  abfolutely  fail- 
ing over  dry  land.  As  we  pafled  along  this  part  of  the  lake  we  were 
enveloped  with  clouds  of  little  infeds,  different  from  any  I  ever  faw 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  country,  but  they  are  common,  it  is  faid,  on 
various  parts  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Their  fize  was  fomewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  gnat  j  their  colour  a  pure  white  ;  and  fo  delicately 
were  they  formed,  that  by  the  flighteft  touch  they  were  deftroyed  and 
reduced  to  powder.  They  were  particularly  attracted  by  any  white 
objed:,  and  having  once  alighted  were  not  to  be  driven  away  but  by 
force.  The  leaves  of  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand, 
were  in  a  few  feconds  fo  thickly  covered  by  them  that  it  was  Impof- 
fible  to  difcern  a  fingle  letter,  and  no  fooner  was  one  fwarm  of  them 
brufheo  ff  than  a  frcfli  one  immediately  alighted.  Thefe  infeds  have 
very  broad  wings  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  and  fly  heavily,  fo  that 
it  is  only  when  the  air  is  remarkably  cahn  that  they  can  venture  to 
make  their  appearance.  ;     ■ 

About  funfet  on  this,  the  firfl  evening  of  our  voyage,  we  reached  the 
ifland  of  Perot,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  River.  This  ifland 
is  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference ;  its  foil  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
well  cultivated.  There  are  two  confiderable  villages  near  its  center, 
but  towards  Point  St.  Claire,  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  fettlements 
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are  but  very  few.  We  landed  at  the  point,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a 
meadow  which  flood  bordering  upon  the  water.  Here  the  bateaux 
were  drawn  up,  and  having  been  properly  fecured,  the  diffci.rnt  crews^ 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fifty  men,  divided  themrtlvL.b  into  final! 
partii;s,  and  kindled  fires  along  the  Ihorc,  in  order  to  cook  their  p-o- 
vifious  for  the  fucceeding  day,  and  to  keep  themfclves  warm  during  the 
night.  Theie  men,  who  arc  engaf^ed  in  condudling  bateaux  in  Canada, 
are,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  a  ve;y  hardy  race  :  when  the  v/eather  is 
fair,  they  fleep  on  the  grafs  at  night,  without  any  other  covering  than 
a  fliort  blanket,  icarcely  reaching  down  to  their  knees ;  during  wet 
weather  a  fail  or  a  blanket  to  the  weather  fide,  fpread  on  poles  iluck  into 
the  ground  in  an  inclined  diret!Ilion,  is  all  the  fliclter  they  deetn  nscelfary. 
On  fetting  out  each  man  is  furniftied  with  a  certain  allowance  of  falted 
pork,  bifcuit,  peafe,  and  brandy ;  the  peafe  and  bifcuit  they  boil  with 
fome  of  the  pork  into  porridge,  and  a  large  veffel  full  of  it,  is  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  the  bateau,  for  the  ufe  of  the  crew  when  they  flop 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  This  porridge,  or  elfe  cold  fat  falted  pork, 
with  cucumbers,  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  their  food.  The 
cucumber  is  a  fruit  that  the  lower  clafTes  of  the  French  Canadians  are 
extremely  fond  of;  they  ufe  it  however  in  a  very  indifferent  flate,  as 
they  never  pull  it  until  it  has  attained  a  large  fize,  and  is  become 
yellow  and  feedy.  Cucumbers  thus  mellow,  chopped  into  fmall  pieces 
without  being  peeled,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  four  cream,  is  one  of 
their  favourite  diflies. 

At  day  break  on  the  fecond  morning  of  our  voyage,  we  quitted  the 
ifland  of  Perot,  and  crofled  the  Utawas  River,  in  order  to  gain  the 
mouth  of -the  fouth-wefl  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  tremendous 
fcene  is  here  prefented  to  the  view:  each  river  comes  ruihing  down 
into  the  lake,  over  immenfe  rocks,  with  an  impetuofity  which,  feeming!/, 
nothing  can  refifl.  The  waves  are  as  high  as  wliat  are  commonly  met 
with  in  the  Britifh  Channel  during  a  finart  breeze,  and  the  breakers  fo 
numerous  and  dangerous,  that  one  would  imagine  a  bateau  could  not 
pofTibly  live  in  the  midil  of  them  ;  and  indeed,  unlcfs  it  wcvl  ii.ivig.ttd 
by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  very  expert  at  the 
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fume  time,  there  would  be  evident  danger  of  its  being  filled  witli  water. 
Several  times,  as  we  pafl'cd  through  the  breakers,  the  water  daflied  ov^r 
tlie  fides  of  our  bateau.  Tremicndous  and  dan[»crous,  however,  as  the 
rapids  are  at  th:  fpot,  tliey  are  much  Icfs  fj  than  fome  of  thofe  met  with 
higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  water  of  the  Utawas  River  is  remarkably  clear,  and  of  a  bright 
greenifli  colour  j  that  of  the  k..  Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  is  muddy, 
owing  to  its  pafi'  g  over  deep  beds  of  marl  for  fome  miles  before  it 
enters  into  Lake  St.  Louis.  For  a  confiderable  way  down  the  lake  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  may  be  plainly  diftinguiflied  from  each  other. 

The  rapids  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth-well  branch  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  called  **  Les  Calcades,"  or,  **  Le  Saut  de  Trou."  In 
laden  bateaux  it  is  no  arduous  tafk  to  flioot  down  them,  but  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  mount  againft  the  ftrcam  even  in  fuch  as  are  empty.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  laborious  tafk  therefore  of  carrying  them  along  the  fhore 
part  the  rapids,  as  ufed  formerly  to  be  done,  a  canal  with  a  double  lock 
has  been  made  here  at  a  great  expence.  This  canal  extends  but  a  very 
little  way,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  perhaps.  Beyond  this  there  is  a 
fucceffion  of  ether  rapids,  the  firft  of  which,  called"  Le  Saut  de  Buifl^on' 
on  account  of  the  lofenefs  of  the  woods  along  the  (hores  on  each  fide, 
is  fo  fi.rong,  that  n^  jrder  to  pafs  it,  it  is  necefiTary  to  lighten  the  bateaux 
very  confiderably.  If  the  cargoes  are  large,  they  are  wholly  taken 
out  at  once,  and  fent  forward  in  carts  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
pad  all  the  rapids.  The  men  are  always  obliged  here  to  get  out  of  the 
hnteaux,  and  haul  them  along  with  ropes,  it  being  wholly  impradicable 
to  counteracSt  the  force  of  the  current  by  means  of  poles  alone. 

The  paflage  of  thcfe  rapids  is  fo  very  tedious,  that  we  here  quitted  the 
bateaux,  took  our  guns  in  hand,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  **  Le  Coteau 
des  Cedres,"  the  Hill  of  Cedars,  about  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
In  going  thither  you  foon  lofe  fight  of  the  few  ftraggling  houfes  at  the 
cafcaJes,  a;-.d  cntei-  the  receiTes  of  a  remarkably  thick  wood,  whofe  folemn 
gloom,  together  with  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waters  at  a  diftance,  and 
the  vviM  appearance  of  every  objedl  around  you,  infpire  the  mind  with  a 
fort  of  pleafing  horror.     As  you  approach  "  Le  Coteau  des  Cedres,"  the 
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country  affinnes  a  foftcr  afpcifti  cultivated  fields  and  neat  cottages  once 
more  appear  in  view,  and  the  river,  inflcad  of  being  agitated  by  tremen- 
dous rapids,  is  here  fecn  gliding  on  with  an  even  current  between  its 
lofty  banks. 

The  village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars  contains  about  thirty  houfcs,among(l 
which  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  a  remarkably  neat  and  excellent 
tavern,  kept  by  an  EngUnv  woman.  We  remained  here  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  again  fet  off  or.  foot,  partly  for  the  plcafure  of 
beholding,  from  the  top  of  the  fteep  banks,  the  many  noble  and  beautiful 
profpedls  laid  open  before  us,  and  partly  for  tlie  pleafurc  of  rtopping  oc- 
cafionally  to  chat  with  the  lively  French  girls,  that,  during  this  delicious 
feafon  of  the  year,  fat  fpinning  in  groups  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages. 
About  five  o'clock  the  bateaux  overtook  us;  but  after  proceeding  in 
them  for  about  two  miles,  we  aguin  landed  to  cfcape  the  tedious  procefa 
of  afcending  frefli  rapids.  Thefe  are  called  the  rapids  "  du  Coteau  du 
Lac  St.  Fran9ois  j"  they  are  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  though  not  the 
mofl:  dangerous,  are  yet  the  moft  tremendous  to  appearance  of  any  in  the 
whole  river,  the  white  breakers  being  diftindtly  viiible  at  the  diftance  of 
four  miles;  fome  travellers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  reprefcnt  them  as  even 
more  terrible'^io  the  beholder  than  the  falls  of  Niagara,  but  this  is  a  very 
exaggerated  account.  Boats  are  here  carried  down  with  the  ftream  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  beft  infor- 
mation I  could  procure  on  the  fubjedl,  though  the  Canadian  boatmen 
and  others  declare  that  they  are  carried  down  at  the  rare  of  twenty  miles 
in  the  hour.  At  fome  of  the  rapids,  higher  up  the  river,  the  current  is 
confiderably  fwifter  than  at  this  place. 

In  defcending  thefe  rapids  they  pafs  through  the  breakers  in  the  ir^id- 
dle  of  the  river,  but  in  going  up  they  keep  clofe  in  to  the  fliore,  on  the 
north-weft  fide,  and  being  here  Iheltered  by  a  numerous  duller  of  iflands, 
which  break  the  force  of  the  current,  and  having  the  benefit  of  a  flioit 
canal  and  lockg,  they  get  paft  the  rapids  with  Icfs  difficulty  even  than 
they  pafs  the  cafcades.  One  of  the  ilknds  here,  farther  removed  from 
the  fJiore  than  the  reft,  is  called  Prifoners  IQand,  having  been  allotted  for 
the   refidencc  of  fome  of  the  American  prifoners  during  the  laft  war. 
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There  were  fomc  buildings  on  the  ifland  at  that  lime,  hut  it  lias  been 
quite  defertcd  fince,  on  account  of  the  great  ditliculty  of  getting  to  it 
through  the  Arong  rapids.  During  the  war,  an  otlicer,  who  hid  cojn- 
pclled  Ibme  of  tlie  Canadians,  notwithll.inding  their  re  nonftra.jces,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ifland  at  an  improper  leafon,  peri!he(i,  with 
a  great  number  of  men,  in  going  thither.  Of  the  whole  party  one  alone 
cfcaped  with  his  life.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  here  about  two  miles 
wide. 

This  evening,  tiie  fecond  of  our  voyage,  the  batciux  were  drawn 
up  for  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  "  Lc  Coteau  du  Lac,"  the  Hill  of 
the  Lake,  and  we  pitched  our  tent  .)n  the  margin  of  a  \'.'ood,  at  a  'ittle 
di/lance  from  the  river.  The  next  morning  we  prov.\eded  a^ain  on  foot 
for  about  two  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  tavcn;,  where  wc  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  bateaux.  The  people  of  this  houfe  were  r.nglifh.  From 
hence  upwards  there  are  but  few  French  to  be  met  with. 

Wc  were  detained  here  nearly  half  the  day  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  frefli  man,  one  of  the  condudor's  crew  having  been  feized  with 
an  intermittent  fever.  At  laft  a  man  from  a  neighbouring  fettlement 
made  his  appearance,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  We  now  en- 
tered Lake  St.  Franfois,  which  is  about  twenty-five  mill^  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth;  but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  we  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  farther  upon  it  than  Point  au  Baudet,  at  which  place 
the  boundary  line  commences,  that  feparates  the  upper  from  the  lower 
province.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  fouth-weft,  the  immenfe 
body  of  water  in  the  lake  is  impelled  direiftly  towards  this  point,  and  a 
furge  breaks  in  upon  the  beach,  as  tremendous  as  is  feen  on  the  fea-fliore. 
There  was  one  folitary  houfe  here,  which  proved  to  be  a  tavern,  and 
afibrded  us  a  well  dreft  fupper  of  vcnifon,  and  decent  accommodation  for 
the  night. 

The  next  day  the  wind  was  not  more  favourable;  but  as  it  was  con- 
fiderably  abated,  wc  were  enabled  to  profecute  our  voyage,  coafting  along 
the  fliores  of  the  lake.  This  was  a  mofl  laborious  and  tedious  bufinefs, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  which  the  wind  was  not 
fufiicienily  abated  to  fjfFcr  us  to  crofs  at  their  mouths :  notwithftanding 
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all  the  ciillicuUiesj  however,  \vc  hid  to  contend  witi),  wc  .i.t^.-incd  rr-.irly 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  couric  of  the  day. 

At  the  head  of  Luke  St.  Francois,  we  landt-d  o\)  a  fmall  iil.ind,  called 
"  Illc  aux  Raifiiis,"  on  account  of  the  number  uf  wild  vines  growing 
upon  it.  The  bateaux  men  gathered  great  quantities  of  th:;  grape-i, 
wherewith  the  trees  were  loaded,  and  alfo  an  abundance  of  plumbs, 
which  they  devoured  with  great  avidity.  Neither  of  the  fruits,  how- 
ever, were  very  tempting  to  perfons  \\  hofc  palates  liad  been  accuftomed 
to  the  taflic  of  garden  fruits.  The  grapes  were  four,  and  not  larger  than 
peas ;  and  as  for  the  plumbs,  though  much  large  in  fize,  yet  their  tafte 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  floes. 

Beyond  L'Ifle  aux  Raifins,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  there  arc 
feveral  other  illands,  the  largcll:  of  which  called  L'ifle  St.  Regis,  is  near 
ten  miles  in  length.  All  thefc  iflands  ftill  continue  in  the  pollefFion  ot 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  them,  being  fituatcd  as  nearly  as  pollible  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  which  here  divides  the  Britilli  territory  from  that  ot" 
the  United  States,  it  yet  remains  to  be  determined  of  what  territory  they 
ibrm  a  part.  It  is  fincerely  to  be  defired  that  this  matter  may  be  ad- 
jufted  amicably  in  due  time.  A  ferious  altercation  has  already  taken  place 
about  an  ifland  fimilarly  fituated  in  Detroit  River,  that  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Indians  not  only  retain  poflef- 
lion  of  thefe  different  iflands,  but  likewife  of  the  whole  of  the  fouth- 
caft  fliore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fituated  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States ;  they  likewife  have  confiderable  ftrips  of  land  on  the  oppofite 
fhore,  within  the  Britifli  dominions,  bordering  upon  the  river ;  thefe  they 
have  refervcd  to  themfelves  for  hunting.  The  Iroquois  Indians  have 
a  village  upon  the  Ifle  of  St.  Regis,  and  another  alfo  upon  the  main  land, 
on  the  fouth-eafl  fhore  j  as  we  pafled  it,  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  put 
off  in  canoes,  and  exchanged  unripe  heads  *  of  Indian  corn  with  the 
men  for  bread ;  they  alfo  brought  with  them  fome  very  fine  wild  ducks, 
and  fifli,  which  they  difpofcd  of  to  us  on  very  moderate  terms. 
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*  The  heads  of  Indian  corn,  before  they  become  haid,  are  eftcemeJ  a  great  delicacy;  tiie  moS 
approved  method  of  drcfling,  is  to  parboil,  and  afterwards  roafl  them. 
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On  the  fourth  r.ight  of  our  voyage  \vc  encamped,  as  ufvial,  on  tlic 
iii.\ln  lanJ  op^^olite  the  iil.uKl  of  St.  Rcijisj  anJ  the  excellent  viam-ls 
\\c  had  procured  from  the  Indians  having  hecn  cooked,  we  fet  down  to 
Uipper  bcfvire  a  large  fiic,  materials  for  which  are  never  wanting  in  this 
woody  country.  I'he  night  was  uncommonly  ferene,  and  we  were  in- 
duced to  remain  until  a  late  hour  in  front  of  our  tent,  talking  of  the 
various  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  the  dayj  but  we  had  fcarcely  retired 
to  reft,  when  the  (ky  became  ovcrcart,  a  dreadful  ftorm  arofe,  and  by 
day-break  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelvcs,  and  every  tiling  be- 
longing to  us,  drenched  with  rain.  Our  fituation  now  was  by  no  means 
.agreeable  j  torrents  llill  came  pouring  down  j  neither  our  tent  nor  the 
woods  afforded  us  any  (belter,  and  the  wind  being  very  ftrong,  and  as 
adverfe  as  it  could  blow,  there  was  no  profpedl  of  our  being  enabled 
fpeedily  to  get  into  better  quarters.  In  this  ffate  we  had  remained  for  a 
confidcrable  time,  when  one  of  the  party,  who  liad  been  rambling  about 
in  order  to  difcover  what  fort  of  a  neighbourhood  we  were  in,  returned 
with  the  pleafing  intelligence  that  there  was  a  houfe  at  no  great  diftance, 
and  that  the  owner  had  politely  invited  us  to  it.  It  was  the  houfe  of  an 
old  provincial  cfiicer,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  land  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  his  pall  fervices.  We  gladly  proceeded  to  it,  and  met  with 
a  moft  cordial  welcome  from  the  captain  and  his  fair  daughters,  who  had 
provided  a  plenteous  breakfall,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  make  their  habi- 
tation, during  our  ftay,  as  pleafing  to  us  as  pofllble.  We  felt  great  fatis- 
fadion  at  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  fpcnd  the  remainder 
of  the  day  with  thefe  worthy  and  hofpitable  people;  but  alas,  we  had 
all  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  weather;  the  wind  fuddenly 
veered  about;  the  fun  broke  through  the  thick  clouds;  the  condudor 
gave  the  parting  order;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourfelves  once 
more  feated  in  our  bateau. 

From  hence  upwards,  for  the  diftancc  of  forty  miles,  the  current  of  the 
river  is  extremely  ftrong,  and  numberlefs  rapids  are  to  be  encountered, 
which,  though  not  fo  tremendous  to  appearance  as  thofe  at  the  Cafcades, 
and  "  Le  Coteau  du  Lac,"  are  yet  both  more  dangerous  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  pafs.     The  great  danger,  however,  confifts  in  going  down  them; 
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it  arilcs  from  ihc  fliallovvncfs  of  the  water  ami  the  great  ivjinbcr  of 
iharp  rocks,  in  the  mii.Ul  of  whlcfh  tlie  vefil-Is  are  In  rieil  along  with 
fucii  impetuofity,  that  if  they  uiifortuiutely  get  into  a  wrong  tiianiiel, 
nothing  can  favc  them  front  being  dallied  to  pieces ;  but  fu  intiinatily 
•are  the  people  ul'iially  employed  en  this  river  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent cha.inels,  that  an  accident  of  the  fort  is  luircely  ever  heard  of. 
"  Le  Long  Saiit,"  the  Long  Fall  or  Ripid,  fituatwd  abjut  thirty  miles 
above  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  the  moll  dangerous  of  any  one  in  the  river, 
and  fo  dillicult  a  matter  is  it  to  pafs  it,  that  it  requir.-;  no  U  fs  than  fix 
men  on  rtiorc  to  haul  a  lingle  b.ii:cau  againft  the  cunvnt.  Tiierc  is  a 
third  canal  with  ocks  at  this  place,  in  order  to  avoid  a  pulnt,  which  it 
would  be  wholly  impradlicable  to  weather  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tiiefc 
different  canals  and  locko  hav-*  been  made  at  the  e.xpence  of  government, 
and  the  proHtvS  arifing  fron.  the  tobj  paid  by  every  bateau  that  pafles 
through  them  are  placed  in  the  p  ubiic  treafury.  At  thefe  rapids,  and 
at  leveral  of  the  others,  tlv^re  are  very  exte  ^Tive  flour  iUiJ  law  mills. 

On  the  fifth  night  we  arriv  -d  at  a  Imail  larm  houic;,  at  the  top  of  tlic 
*'  Long  Saut,"  wet  from  head  to  foot,  inconfequencc  t-f  our  having  been 
obliged  to  walk  pall  the  rapids  through  woods  and  bulbes  flill  dripping- 
after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  morning.  The  woods  in  this 
neighbourhood  arc  far  mo  o  majeftic  than  on  any  other  p;'.rt  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  the  pines  in  particular  are  uncommonly  tall,  and  fcem  to 
wave  their  tops  in  the  very  clouds.  In  Canada,  pines  grow  on  the 
richeft:  foils;  but  in  the  Uinted  States  they  grow  mollly  on  poor  ground: 
a  tradl  of  land  covered  folely  with  pines  is  there  gcaerally  denominated 
"  a  pine  bane"/'  "ui  account  of  its  great  poverty. 

During  a  conliderable  part  of  the  next  day,  we  alfo  proceeded  on  foot, 
in  order  to  cJcape  the  tedious  paflage  up  the  '*  Rapide  Plat,"  and  fome 
of  the  other  dangerous  rapids  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  wc  pafled 
along,  we  had  excellent  diverfion  in  lliooting  pigeons,  leveral  large  flights 
of  which  we  met  with  in  the  woods.  The  wild  pigeons  of  Canada  are 
not  unlike  the  common  Englifh  wood  pigeons,  except  that  they  are  of 
a  much  fmaller  fize :  their  flefli  is  very  well  flavoured.  During  par- 
ticular years,  tliefe  birds  come  down  from  the  northern  regions  in  flights 
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that  it  is  mrirvelloL  s  to  tell  of.  A  gentleman  of  the  town  of  Niagara 
afTui-cd  mc,  that  once  as  he  was  embarking  there  on  board  fliip  for 
Toranto,  a  flii^ht  of  them  was  obftrved  coming  from  that  quarter;  that 
as  he  fulled  over  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  forty  miles  diilant  from  Nia- 
gara, pigeons  were  feen  flying  over  head  the  whole  way  in  a  contrary 
diredion  to  that  in  which  the  fliip  proceeded  ;  and  that  on  arriving  at 
the  place  of  his  deflination,  the  birds  were  ftill  obferved  coming  down 
from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been  noticed  at  any  one  time 
during  the  whole  voyage  ;  fuppofing,  therefore,  that  the  pigeons  moved 
no  fafter  than  the  veflel,  the  flight,  according  to  this  gentleman's  account, 
muft  at  leaft  have  extended  eighty  miles.  Many  perfons  may  think  this 
ftory  furpafling  belief;  for  my  own  part,  however,  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
give  credit  to  it,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  refpedability  of  the  gentleman 
who  related  it,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervation.  When  thefe  birds 
appear  in  fuch  great  numbers,  they  often  light  on  the  borders  of  river; 
and  lakes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm  boufes,  at  which  time  they 
are  fo  unwary  that  a  man  with  a  fliort  flick  might  cafily  knock  them 
down  by  hundreds.  It  is  not  oftener  than  once  in  {even  or  eight  years, 
perhaps,  that  fuch  large  flocks  of  thefe  birds  are  feen  in  the  country. 
The  years  in  which  they  appear  are  denominated  "  pigeon  years." 

There  are  alfb  **  bear  years"  and  "  fquirrel  years."  This  was  both 
a  bear  and  a  fquirrel  year.  The  former,  like  the  pigeons,  came  down 
from  the  northern  regions,  and  were  moil  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  On  arriving  at  the  borders  of  thefe  lakes,  or  of  the 
river,  if  the  oppofite  fliore  was  in  fight,  they  generally  took  to  the 
water,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  fwimming.  Prodigious  num- 
bers of  them  were  killed  in  crofllng  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  hunting  encampments,  at  fhort  diftances  from  each  other,  the 
whole  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Regis  to 
Lake  Ontario.  One  bear,  of  a  very  large  fize,  boldly  entered  the  river 
in  the  face  of  our  bateaux,  and  was  killed  by  fome  of  our  men  whilfl: 
fwinmiing  from  the  main  land  to  one  of  the  iflands.  In  the  woods  it 
is  very  rare   that  bears  will  venture   to  attack  a  man,  but  feveral  in- 
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(lances  that  had  recently  occurred  were  mentioned  to  us,  where  they 
had  attacked  a  finglc  man  in  a  canoe  whilft  fvvimming,  and  fo  very 
ftrongarc  they  in  the  water,  that  the  men  thus  fet  upon,  being  nnarmcd, 
cfcape  narrowly  with  their  lives. 

The  fquirrels,  this  year,  contrary  to  the  bears,  migrated  from  tlie 
fouth,  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Like  tlie  bears,  tliey 
took  to  the  water  on  arriving  at  it,  but  as  if  confcious  of  their  inability 
to  crofs  a  very  wide  piece  of  water,  they  bent  their  courfe  towards  Nia- 
gara River,  above  the  falls,  and  at  its  narrowed  and  mod  tranquil  part 
crolied  over  into  the  Britifli  territory.  It  was  calculated,  that  upwards 
of  fifty  thoufand  of  them  eroded  the  river  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  fuch  great  depredations  did  they  commit  on  arriving  at  the 
fettlcments  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
farmers  deemed  themfelves  very  fortunate  where  they  got  in  as  much  as 
one  third  of  their  crops  of  corn.  1  hefe  fquirrels  were  all  of  the  black 
kind,  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America ;  they  are  in  fliape 
fimilar  to  the  common  grey  fquirrel,  and  weigh  from  about  one  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half  each.  Some  writers  have  aflerted,  that  thefe  animals 
cannot  fwim,  but  that  when  they  come  to  a  river,  in  migrating,  each  one 
provides  itfelf  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  bark,  upon  which,  when  a  fa- 
vourable wind  offers,  they  embark,  fpread  their  budiy  tails  to  catch  the 
wind,  and  are  thus  wafted  over  to  the  oppofite  fide.  Whether  thefe 
animals  do  or  do  not  crofs  in  this  manner  fometliD'is,  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  fay  j  but  I  can  fafcly  affirm,  that  they  do  not  always  crofs  fo,  as 
I  have  frequently  (hot  them  in  the  water  whild  fwimming  :  no  animals 
fwim  better,  and  when  purfucd,  I  have  feen  them  cagcriy  take  to  the 
water.  Whild  fwimming,  their  tail  is  ufeful  to  them  by  way  of  rudder, 
and  they  ufe  it  with  great  dexterity;  owing  to  its  being  fo  light  and 
biifhy,  the  greater  part  of  it  floats  upon  the  water,  and  thus  helps  to  fup- 
port  the  animal.  The  migration  of  any  of  thefe  animals  in  fuch  large 
numbers  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  fign  of  a  fever*^'  winter.* 


•  In  llie  prefcnt  inftance  jt  certainly  was  fo,  for  the  enfuing  winter  provcJ  to  be  the  fivereft  liiat 
liiid  been  known  in  North  America  for  feveral )  carj. 
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On  the  fixth  evening  of  our  voyage  we  ftopped  nearly  oppofite  to 
Point  aux  Iroquois,  fo  named  from  a  French  family  having  been  cruelly 
maflacred  there  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  colony. 
The  ground  being  ftill  extremely  wet  here,  in  confequence  of  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  preceding  day,  we  did  not  much  rclifli  the  thoughts  of  pafling 
the  night  in  our  tent;  yet  there  fcemed  to  be  no  alternative,  as  the  only 
houfe  in  fight  was  crowded  with  people,  and  not  capable  of  affording 
us  any  accommodations.  Luckily,  however,  as  we  were  fearching 
about  for  the  driefV  fpot  to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  one  of  the  party  efpied 
a  barn  at  a  little  diftance,  belonging  to  the  man  of  the  adjoining  houfe, 
of  whom  we  procured  the  key ;  it  was  well  ilored  with  ftraw,  and  hav- 
ing mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mow,  we  laid  our/clves  down  to  reft,  and 
flept  foundly  there  till  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of  fome 
cocks,  that  were  perched  on  the  beams  above  our  head. 

At  an  early  hour  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  before  noon  paffcd 
the  lad  rapid,  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee 
River,  the  moll  confiderable  of  thofe  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  confifts  of  three 
branches,  that  unite  together  about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth,  the 
moft  vveilern  of  which  ifTues  from  a  lake  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
eight  in  breadth.  Another  of  the  branches  ilfues  from  a  fmall  lake  or 
pond,  only  about  four  miles  diflant  from  the  weftern  branch  of  Hudfon's 
River,  that  flows  paft  New  York.  Both  the  Hudfon  and  Ofwe- 
garchee  are  faid  to  be  capable  of  being  made  navigable  for  light  bateaux 
as  fiir  as  tliis  fpot,  where  they  approach  within  fo  ihort  a  diftance  of 
each  o;her,  except  only  at  a  few  places,  fo  that  the  portages  will  be  but 
very  trifling.  This  however  is  a  mere  coiijcdiure,  for  Ofwea^atchee 
Rivtr  is  but  very  imperfedly  known,  the  country  it  pades  throu^li 
being  quite  uninhabited  j  but  ihould  it  be  found,  at  a  future  period,  t!iat 
tlicie  rivers  arc  indeed  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  fo  far  up  the 
country,  it  will  prol^ably  be  through  this  channel  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  trade  th.it  there  may  happen  to  be  between  New  York  and  the 
country  bordering  upon  Lake  Ontario  will  be  carried  on.  It  is  at 
prei'cnt  carried  on  between  that  city  and  the  lake  by  means  of  Hudfon 
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lilver,  as  far  as  Albany,  and  from  tlicnce  by  means  of  the  Moliawhi; 
River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Orvvcgo  River,  v.hich  falls  into 
Lake  Ontario.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River  is  very 
bad  on  account  of  the  fand  banks;  none  but  li.it  bottomed  veflUs  can 
approach  with  fafety  nearer  to  it  than  two  miles  j  nor  is  th.rc  any  good 
harbour  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  neifihbourhood  of.ur/ 
large  rivers.  Sharp  built  vjflels,  however,  of  a  ccMilklcrrble  f  z.-,  caii 
approach  with  fifety  to  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchec  Ri\cr.  Tlie  Seneca, 
a  Britilli  vcfll'l  of  war  of  twenty-fix  guns,  ufed  formerly  to  ply  conllat-itly 
between  Fort  de  laGalette,  fituated  at  the  moutliof  that  river,  and  the 
fort  at  Niagara;  and  the  Britilli  fur  iliipo  on  the  lakes  ufed  alio,  at  that 
time,  to  difchargc  the  cargoes  there,  brought  do\vn  from  the  upper 
country.  As  therefore  the  iiarbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  is  i'o 
much  better  than  that  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwcgo  River,  and  as  they  are 
nearly  an  equal  diftancc  fronv  New  York,  there  is  realon  to  fuppofe,  that 
if  the  river  navigation  rtiould  prove  equally  good,  the  trade  between  the 
lakes  and  New  York  will  be  for  the  moll  part,  if  not  wholly,  carried  on 
by  means  of  Ofwegatchee  rather  than  of  Ol'wego  River.  With  a  fair 
wind,  the  pafTage  from  Ofwegatchee  River  to  Niagara  is  accomplilhed 
in  two  days ;  a  voyage  only  one  day  longer  than  that  from  Ofwego  to 
Niagara  with  a  fair  v/ind. 

Fort  de  la  Galette  was  eroded  by  the  French,  and  though  not  built 
till  long  after  Fort  Cataraguis  or  Frontignac,  now  Kingflon,  yet  they 
eflecniCd  it  by  far  the  moft  important  military  poft  on  the  St.  Laurence, 
in  the  upper  country,  as  it  was  impoflible  for  any  boat  or  veflcl  to  pafi 
up  or  down  that  river  without  being  obferved,  whereas  they  mighty  ealily 
efcape  unfeen  behind  the  many  illands  oppofite  to  Kingflon.  Since 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  Fort  de  la  Galette  has  been  diiaianttcd, 
as  it  was  v/ithin  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  nor  would  any  ad- 
vantage have  arilln  I'rom  its  retention;  for  it  was  never  of  any  iin-- 
portance  to  us  but  as  a  trading  poll,  and  as  fuch  Kingllon,  whicli  is 
within  our  own  territory,  is  far  more  eligibly  fituated  in  every  poi;it  of 
view;  it  has  a  more  fafc  and  commodious  harbour,  and  the  fur  (hips 
coming  down  from   Niagara,  by  (lopping  there,  arc  fived  a  voy  igc  of 
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fixty  miles  up  and  Jovvii  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  oftentimes  found 
to  be  more  tedious  thin  the  voyage  from  Niagara  to  Kingilon. 

In  the  nriglibourhood  of  La  G.dctte,  on  the  OAvegatchee  River, 
there  is  a  village  of  the  Ofwco-atchcc  Indian?,  whole  numbers  arc  efti- 
Halted  at  one  hundred  warriors. 

The  current  of  ilie  St.  Lawrence,  from  Ofwc^ratchc:;  up  vard^,  is 
nuicli  mere  gentle  than  in  any  other  part  between  Monireal  and  Lake 
Ontario,  except  only  wliere  the  river  is  con!lderably  dilated,  as  at  l.ikcs 
St.  Louis  anJ  St.  Fiancois;  howevcrj'notwiUiilardii^g  its  being  fo  gentle, 
we  did  not  advance  more  than  twenty-live  miles  in  the  courfe  of  the 
(^Ay,  owing  to  the  numerous  flops  that  we  made,  more  from  motives  of 
pLafure  than  nereirity.  Tiic  evening  was  uncommonly  fine,  and 
towards  fun-fet  a  brilk  gale  fpt-inging  up,  the  cond'.idor  ji^dged  it  ad- 
vilable  to  take  advant;'ge  of  it,  and  to  continue  the  Voyage  all  night,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  had  loft  durins:  the  dav.  We  ac- 
ccrdingly  proceedeJ,  but  towards  midnight  the  wind  died  away;  this 
circumftance,  however,did  not  alter  the  dctermiriation  of  the  condudor. 
The  men  Vv'tre  ordered  to  the  car?,  and  nolwiLliftanding  tliat  they  had 
laboured  hard  during  the  preceding  thy,  and  had  h'.d  no  reft,  yet  they 
were  kepi:  clof.iy  at  work  until  da, -break,  except  for  o.ie  hour,  during 
which  they  v.'cre  allowed  to  ftop  to  cook  their  provifions.  Where 
tlic;e  is  a  gentle  curi-ent,  as  in  this  pari;  of  the  river,  the  Canadians  will 
worlc  at  tlic  o-.ir  for  uw.'.y  hours  witliovt  interrniiLcn  ;  they  feemcd  to 
think  it  no  •lardthi.)  to  be  ke^t  cmidoved  in  tliis  inftance  the  \\'hole 
ingiii:  i  on  the  contiaiy,  they  plied  as  vigofouHy  as  if  they  had  but  juft 
fet  cut,  fngi'.ig  merrily  the  v/hole  time.  Tive  French  Canadians  have 
in  general  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  and  fiog  ducts  with  toLrable  accuracy. 
They  Lave  oiie  very  favourite  duet  amon  :;v  them,  called  the  **  rowing 
*'  duet,"  \vhi:h  as  tliey  f:::g  lh..y  mark  tisnc  to  v/ith  eacli  ftro':c  of  the 
oir  ;  iy.ieed,  when  rov^ir.g  in  fnoith  water,  they  mark  the  time  of  moft 
of  the  >  iis  t]i,;_,'  fi;i,f  in  tli;  fame  manner. 

xVbor.t  ciglit  o'clock  the  next,  and  ei'"^hth  mcrnin'^  of  our  vovaire,  we 
entered  llae  Lft  lal;e  before  you  ccjine  to  that  of  Ontario,  called  the  Lake 
of  a  Thoufand  Illands,  on  account  cf  tlK  multiplicity  of  them  winch  it 
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contaIn<5.  Many  of  thcfc  iflands  are  Icarcely  larger  than  a  bateau,  a-.J 
none  of  thein,  cvccpt  fuch  as  are  iituated  at  the  uj^per  and  lower  c.\ti\;- 
mitlcs  of  the  lake,  appc-ir'.'d  to  mc  to  contain  more  than  fifteen  Eriglilli 
acres  each.  They  are  all  covered  witli  wood,  even  to  tlie  very  fniadiull-. 
The  trees  on  thefo  lad  arc  fLunled  in  then-  growih,  but  the  larger  iflands 
p.-rduce  uS  fine  timber  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  n:iain  fliores  of  the  lake. 
Pvlany  of  thcle  iflands  are  fituated  fo  clofely  to^^cther,  that  it  would  be 
eafy  to  throw  a  pebble  from  one  to  the  ctlicr,  notwithllandin^  which 
circumilance,  the  pailage  between  them  Is  perfe'flly  ('■i^ii  and  commodious 
for  bateaux,  and  between  fome  of  them  that  are  even  thus  clof;;  to  each 
other,  is  water  fufficient  for  a  frig.ite.  The  water  is  uncommonly 
clear,  as  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  river,  from  Lake  St.  Francis  upwards : 
between  that  lake  and  the  Utawas  River  downwards  it  is  difcoloured,  as 
I  have  before  obferved,  by  palling  over  beds  of  marl.  The  fliores  of  all 
thefe  iflands  under  our  notice  are  rocky  3  moil:  of  them  rife  very  bold- 
ly, and  fome  exhibit  perpendicular  mafles  of  rock  towards  the  water  up- 
wards of  tv/cnty  feet  high.  The  fcenery  prefentcd  to  view  in  failing 
between  thefe  iflands  is  beautiful  in  the  higheft  degree.  Sometimes,  afcer 
palling  through  a  narrow  flrait,  you  find  yourfelf  in  a  bafon,  land  locked 
on  every  fide,  that  appears  to  have  no  communication  widi  the  lake,  j::- 
ccpt  by  the  palTage  through  which  you  entered  j  you  are  looking  :dx)ut, 
perhaps,  for  an  outlet  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  thinking  at  la.l  to  ice 
fome  little  channel  v/hich  v/ill  juil  admit  your  bateau,  wlien  0;i  a  fiulden 
an  expar.ded  flieet  of  water  opens  upon  you,  whole  boundary  is  the  ho- 
riiion  alone;  again  in  a  few  minutes  you  find  ycurltlf  laud  locked,  and 
again  a  fpacious  pafiage  as  fuddenly  prefents  itfilf ;  at  other  tiiiics,  vvhen 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  thtic  bafons,  between  a  cluile;  cf  lllands,  a  doiien 
dilterent  channels,  like  fo  many  noble  rivers,  meci;  the  eye,  ;;erhaps  equally 
unexpeiitcdly,  and  on  each  fide  the  iflands  aiipear  regularly  rctlrhig  till 
they  fink  from  the  fight  in  the  dillance.  Every  minute  .aring  the  palTag-j 
of  this  lake,  the  profpecl  varies.  The  numerous  iiJian  hunting  encamp- 
ments on  the  different  iflands,  with  the  faioke  of  their  fires  rlfin'.':  uv) 
between  the  trees,  added  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of  ilic  fcenery  as  wo 
palled  it.     The  Lake  of  a  Thuufaml   iilandj  iu  twenty-five  miles  in 
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length,  and  a()Out  fix  in  breadth".  From  its  upper  end  to  Kingflon,  nt 
which  place  we  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  the  diftance  is  fifteen 
miles. 

Tlic  length  of  time  required  to  afccnd  the  River  St.  Lavvreixc,  from 
Montreal  to  Kingfton,  is  commonly  found  to  be  about  feven  days.  If 
the  wind  fliould  be  ftrong  and  very  fivourable,  the  paflage  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  kfs  time;  but  fliould  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  adverfe,  and 
blow  very  ilrong,  the  paflage  will  be  protraftcd  fomewhat  longer  -,  an 
auvcrfe  or  favourable  wind,  however,  fcldom  makes  a  difference  of  more 
than  three  days  in  the  length  of  the  pafllige  upwards,  as  in  each  cafj  it 
is  neceflary  to  work  the  bateaux  along  by  means  of  poles  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  The  paffage  downwards  is  performed  in  two  or  three 
cVays,  according  to  the  wind.  The  current  is  io  ftrong,  that  a  contrary 
wind  feldom  lengthens  the  paffage  m  that  diredion  more  than  a 
day. 

The  Miflifllppi  is  the  only  river  in  North  America,  which,  for  gran- 
d;.ur  and  commodioufnefs  of  navigation,  conies  in  competition  wiih  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  with  that  river  which  runs  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
ocean.  If,  however,  we  confiderthat  ioimenfe  body  of  water  that  flows 
from  Lake  Win.ilpeg  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Superior,, 
&c.  down  to  the  fea,  as  one  entire  ftream,  and  of  courfc  as  a  continua- 
tion of  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  it  mull  b^  allowed  to  be  a  very  faperior  river 
to  the  Miflifllppi  in  every  point  of  view;  and  v.'e  may  certainly  coniidcr 
it  as  one  llrcam,  with  as  much  reafon  as  we  look  upon  that  as  one  river 
which  flows  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  fea  j  for  before  it  meets  the  ocean, 
it  pafl'es  through  four  large  lakes,  not  indeed  to  be  compared  with  thofe 
of  Erie  or  Superior,  in  fize,  but  they  are  independent  lakes  notwithfl;and- 
ing,  as  much  as  any  of  the  others.  The  Miffiflippi  is  principally  to  be 
aumircd  for  the  evennefs  of  its  current,  and  the  prodigious  length  of 
way  it  is  navigable,  without  any  interruption,  for  bateaux  of  a  very  large 
burthc  n  ;  but  in  many  refpeds  it  is  a  very  inferior  river  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, pro..erly  fo  called.  The  Mifliflippi  at  its  mouth  is  not  twenty 
miles  bri.'.id,  and  the  navigation  is  there  fo  obftrudcd  by  banks  or  bars, 
that  a  vcflel  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water  cannot  afcend  it  with- 
out 
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out  very  imminent  danger.  Tlv.fj  bars  at  its  mouth  or  mouth?,  for  it  is 
divided  by  ievcral  illands,  are  lormed  liy  lar^^e  quantities  of  trees  th.it 
ccn.c  drifting  down  from  the  upper  coiiutry,  and  when  or.ce  rtopped  by 
any  ob(tacle,  arc  quickly  cemented  tog  ther  by  the  mud,  denofited  be- 
tween the  branches  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  arc  uncommonly 
foul  and  muddy.  Frelli  bars  are  foruietl,  or  the  old  bars  arc  enlarged 
every  year,  and  it  is  faid,  that  unlefs  feme  fleps  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
lodgments  of  the  trees  annually  brought  down  at  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation, the  navigation  may  in  a  few  years  be  flill  more  obflrucljd  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  It  is  notorious,  that  fince  the  river  was  firft  difcovcred, 
fcveral  iflands  and  points  hive  been  formed  near  its  mouth,  and  the  dif- 
ferent channels  have  undergone  very  material  alterations  for  the  worfe,  as 
to  their  courfes  and  depths.  The  River  St.  Lawrence,  iiowever,  on  tho 
contrary,  is  no  lefs  than  ninety  miles  wide  at  its  moutli,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  fliips  of  the  line  as  fir  as  Quebec,  a  dillance  of  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  channel  alfo,  inilead  of  having  been  impaired  by 
time,  is  found  to  be  confiderably  better  now  than  when  the  river  was  firfl 
difcovered;  and  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  improve  ftill  more 
in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  clear  water  that  flows  from  Lake  Ontario 
comes  down  with  fuch  impetuofity,  during  the  floods  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  as  frequently  to  remove  banks  of  gravel  and  loof:  ftones  in  the 
river,  and  thus  to  dccoen  its  bed.  The  channel  on  tlie  nortli  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  O'leans,  immediately  below  (Quebec,  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  Le  P.  de  Ch.irlevoix,  ^vas  not  fufliciently  deep  in  the  year 
1720  to  admit  a  (liailop  of  a  fmall  fize,  except  at  tlie  time  of  high  tides, 
is  at  prefent  found  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  largeil  velfels,  and  is  the 
channel  moll  generally  ufed. 

The  following  table  flicvs  for  what  vcflels  the  St.  L;^v»Te;;ce  is  navi- 
gable in  different  places  j  and  alfo  points  out  the  various  breadths  of  the 
river  from  its  mouth  upwards :  ... 


I 


iM   H 


At 
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Names  of  PlaceSf 


ill  milc'i 

tfcer.iiiirr. 


Brcac'th  in 
miles. 


At  its  mouth     -■*--- 
At  Ci'pe  Cat     -     -     -     -   140    - 
At  Scguenay  R'vcr     -      -  120    - 
At  the  lower  extremity  of 

the  lile  of  Orleans    -    -  no    - 

At  the  bafim  bctu-cen  tlie 
lilc  of  Orleans  and  Que- 
bec    -     -    - 
From  Quebec  to  Lake  St. 
Pierre     -     -     -     -      - 
Lake  St.  Pierre      -     -     - 
To  La  Valterie     -      -     - 
To  Montreal     -     -     -    - 
To  Lake  St.  Louis      -     - 
Lake  St.  Louis      -     -      - 
To  Lake  St.  Francis    -     - 
Lalie  St.  Francis     -     -    - 
To  the  Lake  of  a  Thoufand 

lllfs 

Lake  of  a  Thoufand  Ifles 
To  Kingfton,  on  Lake  On- 
tario 


-     -       •JO     -      - 


90 

30 
10 

30 
6 

12 

25 
20 

90 
25 


-  90 

-  30 

-  18 

-  15  This  illand  is  25  miles  in 

length  and  6  in  breadth, 
the  ri\'cr  on  each  fide  is 
about  2  miles  wide. 
5  Thus  far,  400  niiles  from  its 
mouth,  it  is  navigable  for 
fliips   of  the  line  with 

-  1 4       fafety. 

I 
2  to  4  To  this  place,  560  miles,  it 

-  — i  is  navigable  with  nerfedt 
fifety  for  fliips  drawing 
14  feet  water.  Veflels 
of  a  much  larger  draught 
have  proceeded  many 
miles  above  Quebec,  but 
the  channel  is  very  intri- 


-  4 
i  to  2 

-  5 

I  to  I 

-  6 


cate  and  dangerous. 


<•     -     -     i5-2jto6 
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During  the  whole  of  its  courfe  the  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for 
bateaux  of  two  tons  burthen,  except  merely  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal, 
at  the  Fall  of  the;  Thicket,  and  at  the  Long  Fall,  where,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  necefTary  to  lighten  the  bateaux,  if  heavily  laden. 
At  each  of  thcfe  places,  however,  itispoffibls  to  conflrudt  canals,  fo  as  to 
§  prevent 
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prevent  the  trouble  of  unlading  ai:y  p^st  of  the  cargoes  of  the  bateaux, 
and  at  a  future  day,  when  the  country  becomes  rich,  fuch  canals  no 
doubt  will  be  made. 

Although  the  lakes  are  not  immediately  conneQed  wltii  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  any  otlu-r  river  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  yet  there  are  feveral 
Areams  that  tall  into  the  Atlantic,  fo  nearly  conncfttd  with  others  flow- 
ing into  the  la!;cs,  that  by  th>.ir  means  trade  nia)»bc  carried  on  between 
the  occa-i  and  the  \.\kcr,.  Tiie  principal  cliannels  for  trade  between  the 
ccean  and  the  lakes  arc  four  in  ruuibcr ;  the  fi^n:,  along  the  MilTillippi 
and  t'le  Ohio,  and  thence  up  thj  VVabafi,  ivliami,  i^.Iulhingun,  or  the 
Alk'gliany  rivers,  fro:n  the  head  of  vr'lilth  there  are  port.iges  of  from 
one  to  ei\.diteen  milej  to  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Erie  j  fecondly, 
along  the  Patowinac  Jllver,  v/hich  flows  paft  Walhington,  and  from 
thence  alon^i  Cheat  River,  the  Mono.i?ahe:a  and  Alle  liany  rivers  and 
French  C'rc:k  to  i'rcfqu'  Iflc-  on  Lake  Erie  j  thiruly,  along  Hudlbn's 
River,  which  falls  iiito  the  Atlaiicic  at  New  York,  and  afterwards  along 
the  Mohawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofvvego  River, 
which  lafl  falls  into  Lake  OnLario  ;   fourthly,  along  the  ot.  La\\rencc. 

The  following  is  a  Itaicmcnt  of  Iiij  entire  length  of  each  of  thefe 
channels  or  rout::s,  cav\  of  the  length-  of  the  portages  in  emh,  reckoning 
from  the  higheil  f,'aonrt  on  each  river  that  will  receive  vcfleis  of  a 
fuitahle  fj^c  for  crolilng  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Eric,  v/hich  is  the  mod 
central  oj'  th.e  la!:es  to  the  lour  1  -orts  : 


From  Walhinii-ton  - 


From  New  York  - 
From  New  Orleans 


Lenn;ih  of 
V\'  .y  ill 
Miics. 


Length 
c.f  the 


From  Montreal  -  -     -     - 


44.0  - 
450  - 


-  22 

-  80  When   the    navigation  Is 

opened,  this  will  be  re- 
duced, it  is  faid,  to  50 
500  -     -     30        miles. 
-  1,800   -   I  to  i8  According    to   the    route 

followed  froiii  the  Ohio 
to  the  Lake. 

Froni 
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From  this  ftatcment  it  not  "only  appears  evident  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
opens  a  (liortcr  paflligc  to   the  lakes  than  any  of  the  other  rivers,   but 
alio  that  the  portages  ;i  re   (lioricr  than  in  any  of  the  other  routes  ;  the 
portafj;cs  arc  aUb  fewer,  and  goods  may  be  traiifported  in  the  fame  boats 
the  wliole  way  from  Montreal  to  tlie  lakes ;  whereas  in  conveying  goods 
thither  either  from  \\';'.lhington  or  New  York,  it  is  necelfary  to  employ 
different  boats  and  men  on  each  ditfcrcnt  river,  or  elfe  to  tranfport  the 
boats    themfclvcs   0!\   carriages  over  the  portages  frc.n   one  river   to 
another.     It  is  alwa\  s  an  object  of  importance  to  avoid  a  portage,  as  by 
every  change  in  the  mouc  of  convcjance  the  cxpcnce  of  carriage  is  in- 
creafed,  rnd  there  is  an  additional  rilk  of  pillage  froin  the  goods  palling 
through  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of  people.     Independent  of  thefe 
conlideraiijns,  the  St.  Lawrence  will,  on  anoiher  account,  be  found  a 
more  commodious  channel   than  any  other  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade 
between  the  ocean  end  the  lakes.    Conflantly  fupplied  from  that  immenfe 
refervoir  of  water,  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  never  fo  low,  even  in  the  driell 
feafon,  as  not  to  be  fuliiciently  deep  to  float  laden  bateaux.     The  fmall 
Itreams,  on  the  contrary,  which  conned:  Hudfon's  River,  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  MiflTuppi  with  the  lakes,  arc  fi>.L|uently  fo  dried  up  in  fumn\er 
tin-se,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  pafs  along  them  in  canoes.   For  upwards 
of  four  months  in  the  fummer  of  1796,  the  Mohawk  River  was  fo  low, 
that  it  was  totally  impracticable  to  tranfport  merchandize  alo  ig  it  daring 
the  greater  pait  of  its  courfe,  and  the  traders  in  the  back  country,  after 
waiiing  icr  a  length  of  time  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  were  under  the 
neceflity  at  lafb  of  having  them  forwarded  by  land  carriage.     The  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  it  is  faid,  becomes  worfe  every  year,  and  uidefs  feveral 
lonq:  canals  are  cut,  there  will  be  an  eUii  to  the  water  communication 
between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario  by  that  route.     The  Alleghany 
.  River  and  French  Creek,  which  conned:  the  Patowmac  with  Lake  Erie, 
are  equally  affected  by  droughts ;  indeed  it  is  only  during  floods,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  or  by  iieavy  falls  of  rain,  that  goods 
can  be  tranfpoi-ted  with  cafe  cither  by  the  one  route  or  the  other. 

By  flir  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes  is  at  prefcnt  centered 
at  Montreal  5  for  the  Britiih  merchants  not  only  can  convey  their  good;, 
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fjom  tlicncc  to  the  lakes  for  me  third  Icfs  than  what  it  cofts  to 
convey  the  hiine  gouds  tluthor  froin  New  York,  hut  they  can  likewilc 
afford  to  fell  them,  in  the  firrt:  inllance,  coiifidcnihly  cheaper  than  the 
mercliants  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  paid  on  the  importation 
into  Canada  of  refined  fugar,  fpirits,  wine,  and  coifec,  are  confiderably 
lefs  tl'.an  thofe  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  (ame  commodities  into  the 
United  States;  and  all  Britifh  hardware,  and  dry  goods  in  general,  arc 
admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
chargeable,  or  importation  from  Europe,  with  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
un  the  value.  To  attempt  to  levy  duties  on  foreign  manufadures  fent 
into  the  ftatcs  from  Canada  would  be  an  idle  attempt,  as  from  the  great 
extent  of  their  frontier,  and  its  contiguity  to  Canada,  it  would  at  all 
times  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fend  the  goods  clandeftinely  into  them,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  duties. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  Montreal  to  the  lakes  is  at  prefent  very 
confiderable,  and  increafing  every  year.  Already  are  there  exten- 
{i\t  fettlements  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  at 
Toronto,  at  the  Bay  of  Canti,  and  at  Kingfton,  which  contain  nearly 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  the  people  of 
the  ftateSi  are  purtiing  forward  their  fettlements  with  the  utmoll  vigour. 
On  Lake  Erie,  and  along  Detroit  River  alfo,  the  fettlements  are  in- 
creafing with  afl:onilliing  rapidity,  both  on  the  Britilh  and  on  the  oppo- 
fite fide. 

The  importance  of  the  back  country  trade,  and  the  trade  to  the  lakes 
is  in  fadt  the  back  country  trade,  has  already  been  demon ftra ted;  and  it 
hab  been  (hewn,  that  every  fea-port  town  in  the  United  Slates  has  in- 
crcafcd  in  fize  in  proportion  to  the  quantum  it  enjoyed  of  this  trade ; 
ana  that  thofe  towns  mod  conveniently  fituated  for  carrying  it  on,  were 
thofe  thatliad  the  greateft:  fiiare  of  it;  as,  therefore,  the  fliores  of  the 
lake  iiicreafe  in  population,  and  of  courfe  as  the  demand  for  liuropean 
manufactures  increafes  amongft  the  inhabitants,  wc  may  expeft  to  fee 
Mcntreal,  which  of  all  the  fea-ports  in  North  America  is  the  mofi:  con- 
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veniently  fituatcd  for  fupplyji.'i  htno  with  fuch  manufafturcs,  incrcarc 
proportionably  in  fize ;  and  as  i:-.  jytent  of  back  country  it  is  connedt- 
cd  with,  by  means  of  water,  is  as  great,  and  alfo  as  fertile  as  that  with 
which  any  of  the  large  towns  of  the  United  States  arc  connedcd,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  Montreal  at  a  future  day  will  rival  in  wealth 
and  in  fize  the  grcateft  of  the  cities  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 


''f 
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Difcription  of  the  Tovjit  ofKlngJlon. — Formerly  called  Fort  CaJtiraqua,-— 
Extctifive   Trade  carried  on  here. — Nature  of  it. — Inbcbitants  very 
hofpkable. — Harbours  on  hake  Ontari:i. — Slups  of  War  on  that  Lake. 
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Niagara,  September. 

TT'INGSTON  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  bay,  at  the  north 
eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  a  fort  and  barracks, 
an  Englifli  epifcopalian  church,  and  about  one  hundred  houfes,  the  mofl 
of  which  laft  were  built,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  perfons  who  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Some 
few  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  (lone  and  brick,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  of  wood.     The  fort  is  of  ftone,  and  confifts  of  a  fquare  with 
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four  badions.  It  was  ereftcdby  M.  le  C.^onitc  dc  Frontinac,  us  early  as 
the  year  1672,  ana  was  for  a  time  called  after  him;  but  infenfibly  it 
loft  liis  name,  and  received  inllead  of  it  that  of  Cadaraqui,  the  name  of  a 
creek  wliich  falls  into  the  b.iy.  This  name  remained  coir.mon  to  the 
fort  and  to  the  town  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  changed  to 
that  of  Kingdon.  From  fixty  to  one  hundred  men  are  ufually  quartered 
in  tlie  barracks. 

Kingfton  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade,  and  it  is  confequently 
increafnig  mcft  rapidly  in  fize.  All  the  goods  brought  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  fupply  of  the  uj-)per  country  are  here  depolitcd  in  flores, 
preparatory  to  their  being  fliippcd  on  board  veHels  1  litable  to  the  na- 
vigation of  the  lake ;  and  the  furs  from  the  various  ports  on  the 
nearer  lakes  are  here  likewife  colledlcd  together,  in  order  to  be  laden  on 
board  bateaux,  an.d  fent  dovi^n  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  furs  are  brought 
in  immediately  to  the  town  by  the  Indians,  who  hunt  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  large.  The  principal  merchants  refident  at  Kingftoii  are 
partners  of  old  eftablKhed  houfes  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  Granger, 
efpecially  if  a  Britiih  fubjeift,  is  fure  to  meet  with  a  moft  hofpf- 
tible  and  friendly  reception  from  them,  as  he  palTes  through  the 
place. 

During  the  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton  fufFer  very  much  from 
intermittent  fevers,  owing  to  the  town  being  fituated  on  a  low  fpot  of 
ground,  contiguous  to  an  extenfive  morafs. 

The  bay  adjoining  to  Kingfton  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  the 
fifeft:  and  moft  commodious  harbour  on  all  Lake  Ontario.  The  bay  of 
Great  Sodus,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  and  that  of  Toronto,  fituated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake,  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian  with  Niagara, 
are  faid  to  be  the  next  beft  to  that  of  Kingfton  ;  but  the  entrance  into 
each  of  them  is  obftrud;ed  by  fand  banks,  which  in  rough  weather  can- 
not be  crofled  without  imminent  danger  in  vellels  drawing  more  than  five 
or  fix  feet  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  bay  at  Kingfton  there  is  a  King's 
dock  yard,  and  another  which  is  private  property.  Moft  of  the  Britifli 
veflels  of  burthen  on  Lake  Ontario  have  been  built  at  thefe  yards.  Belong- 
ing 
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jng  to  his  Mujefty  there  were  on  Lake  OnMrlo,  wlien  wccroflcd  it,  three 
veilels  of  about   two  hundred  tons  each,  carrying  from  ciglit  to  twelve 
guns,  befides  feveral  gun   boats ;   the  laft,  however,  were  not  in  com- 
miflion,  but  laid  up  in  Niagara  River  j  and  in  conf;quenccof  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  ofatnity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
his  Britannic  Majcfly,  orders  were  illlieil,  (hortly  aficr  we  L-ft  Kingfton, 
for  laying  up  the   other  veflels  of  war,  one   alone  excepted  *.     For  one 
King's  Uiip  there  would  be  ample  employment  on  tin;  lake,  in  conveying 
to  the  upper  country  the  prefents  for  the  Indians  and  the   (lores  for  the 
troops,  and  in  tranfporting  the  troops  acrofs  the  lake  when  they  changed 
quarters.     Every  military  officer  at  the  outpofls  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
having  a  certain  bulk,  recording  to  his  rank,   carried   for  him  in   the 
King's  vefl'els,  free  of  all  charges.     The  naval  ofHcers,  if  their  vefTels  be 
not  otherwife  engaged,  arc  allowed  to  carry  a  cargo  of  merchandize 
when  they  fail  from   one  port  to  another,  the  freight  of  which  is  their 
perquifite;  they  likewife   have   the  liberty,   and  are  conflantly  in  the 
pradlice,  of  carrying  paflengers  acrofs  the   lake  at  an  eftabliflied  price. 
The  commodore  of  the  King's  vefl'els  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a  French  Ca- 
nadian, and  fo  likewife  are  mofl  of  the  officers  under  him.     Their  uni- 
form is  blue  and  white,  with  large  yellow  buttons,  flamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  beaver,  over  which  is  infcribed  the  word,  **  Canada."     The 
naval  officers  are  under  the  controul  of  the  military  officer  commandant, 
at  every  pnfl:   where  their  vtfTels  happen  to  touch  j  and  they  cannot 
leave  their  vefTels   to  go  up  into  the  country  at  any  time  without  his 
permiffion. 

Several  decked  merchant  vefTels,  fchoonerf,  and  floops,  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  tons  each,  and  alfo  numberlefs  large  failing  bateaux,  are 
kept  employed  on  Lake  Ontario.  No  vefTels  are  deemed  proper  for  the 
navigation  of  thefe  lakes  but  complete  fea  boats,  or  elfe  flat  bottomed 
veflels,  fuch  as  canoes  and  bateaux,  that  can  fafely  run  afhore  on  an 
emergency.  At  prefent  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  other 
vefTels  than  bateaux  on  the  lake,  and  whether  they  will  deem  it  proper 

•  Subfequcnt  orders,  it  was  faid,  were  iflued,  during  the  fummer  of  1797,  to  have  one  or  more 
of  thefe  veilels  put  again  in  commifllon. 
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to  have  larger  vefTels,  as  their  harbours  are- all  fo  indifferent,  remains  yet 
to  be  determined.  The  large  Britifli  veflels  ply  moftly  between  King- 
fton  and  Niagara,  and  but  very  rarely  touch  at  any  other  place. 

The  expcnce  of  building,  and  equipping  veflels  on  Lake  Ontario, 
is  very  confiderablei  and  it  is  Hill  greater  on  the  more  diftant  lakes,  as 
the  larger  part  of  the  iron  implements,  and  all  the  cordage  wanted  for 
that  purpofc,  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  lower  province.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  when 
the  country  is  become  more  populous,  an  ample  fupply  of  thcfe  neceflary 
articles  v.'ill  he  readily  procured  on  the  fpot  j  for  the  foil  of  the  upper 
province  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  an-^'  iron  ore  has  been 
difcovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Hemp  already  begins  to  be 
cultivated  in  fmall  quantities ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of 
government  to  diredt  the  attention  of  the  people  to  agriculture,  rather 
than  to  any  other  purfuit,  fo  that  none  of  the  iron  mines,  which,  together 
with  all  other  mines  that  are,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  difcovered,  are 
the  exclufive  property  of  the  crown,  have  yet  been  opened.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  however,  alive  to  every  profpedt  of  gain, 
have  already  fent  perfons  to  look  for  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  their 
territory  lituated  conveniently  to  the  lake?  Thefe  perfons  have  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  their  fearches,  and  as  works  will  undoubtedly  be 
eflablilhed  fpeedily  by  them  in  this  quarter  for  the  manufadure  of  iron, 
and  as  they  will  be  able  to  afford  it  on  much  better  terms  than  that 
which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Lower  Canada,  it  is  probable  that 
government  will  encourage  the  opening  of  mines  in  our  own  dominions, 
rather  than  fufFer  the  people  of  the  States  to  enjoy  fuch  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  trade  as  they  muft  neceflarily  have,  if  the  lame  policy  is 
perfifted  in  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued. 

Copper,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  is  found  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  iron,  and  as  it  may  be  extradted  from  the  earth 
with  confiderably  lefs  trouble  than  any  of  the  iron  ore  that  has  yet  been 
difcovered,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  at  a  future  day  it  will  be 
much  more  ufed  than  iron  for  every  purpofe  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
On  the  borders  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  fouth-wefl  fide  of  Lake 
9  Superior, 
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Superior,  virgin  copper  is  found  in  the  greatefl  abundance  ;  and  on  moft 
of  the  iflands  on  the  eaftern  fide  it  is  ahb  found.  In  the  poffeffion  of  a 
gentleman  at  Niagara  I  faw  a  lump  of  virgin  copper  of  feveral  ounces 
weight,  apparently  as  pure  as  if  it  had  pafied  through  fire,  which  I  was 
informed  had  been  ftruck  off  with  a  chifel  from  a  piece  equally  pure, 
growing  on  one  of  thefe  iflands,  which  muft  at  leall:  have  weighed  forty 
pounds.  Rich  veins  of  copper  are  vifible  in  ahnolt  all  the  rocks  on 
thefe  iflands  towards  thefliorej  and  copper  ere,  ref:mbling  copperas, 
is  likewife  found  in  deep  beds  near  the  water :  in  a  few  hours  bateaux 
might  here  be  filled  with  ore,  and  in  lefs  than  tiiree  days  conveyed 
to  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  after  pafling  which  the  ore  might  be  laden 
on  board  large  veflels,  and  conveyed  by  water  without  any  further  in- 
terruption as  far  as  Niagara  River.  The  portage  at  the  Straits  of  St. 
Mary  may  be  pafled  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  a  fair  wind  large  veflels, 
proper  for  traverfing  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  may  come  down  to  the 
eafl:ern  extremity  of  the  latter  lakci  in  fix  days. 

Not  only  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  veflels  on  the  lakes  is  attended 
with  confiderable  expence,  but  the  coll;  of  keeping  them  up  is  likewife 
found  to  be  very  great,  for  they  wear  out  much  fooner  than  veflels  em- 
ployed commonly  on  the  ocean ;  which  circumilance,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  naval  gentlemen  on  the  lakes,  is  owing  to  the  frcflinefs  of 
the  water ;  added  to  this,  no  failors  are  to  be  hired  but  at  very  high  wages, 
and  it  is  found  n^c-lary  to  retain  them  at  full  pay  during  the  five  months 
of  the  year  that  ihe  veflels  are  laid  up  on  account  of  the  ice,  as  men 
cannot  be  p?  k  sjred  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  failors,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions only,  '.IK  procured  from  fea  ports,  as  it  is  abfolutely  necefl!ary 
on  thefe  lakes,  the  navigat'on  of  which  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  ocean,  io  iiave  able  ^nd  expt^rienced  feamen.  Lake  Ontario  itfclf  is 
never  frozen  out  of  fight  of  land,  but  its  rivers  and  harbours  arc  regularly 
blocked  up  by  the  ice. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  reached  Kingflion,  we  took  our 
paflTage  for  Niagara  on  beard  a  fchooner  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burthen,  which  was  waiting  t  the  merchant's  wharf  for  a  fair  wind. 
The  eflablilhed  price  of  the  paflliige  acrofs  the  lake  in  the  cabin  is  two 
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guineas,  and  in  the  fteerage  one  guinea,  for  each  perlbn  :  this  is  hy  no 
means  dear,  confidering  that  the  captain,  for  the  money,  keeps  a  table  for 
each  refpedlive  fet  of  paflengers.  Trie  cabin  table  on  board  tiiis  veflcl  was 
really  well  ferved,  and  there  was  abundance  of  port  and  ihcrry  wine,  and 
of  every  fort  of  fpirits,  for  the  ufe  of  the  cabin  pafl'engers.  The  freight 
of  goods  acrofs  the  lake  is  dearer  in  proportion,  being  thirty-fix  iliillings 
Britifli  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  was  paid  for  the  tranfportation 
of  a  ton  of  goods  acrofs  the  Atlantic  previous  to  the  prcfcnt  war;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  deemed  exorbitant,  when  the  exnence  of  building 
and  keeping  the  vcffels  in  repair,  and  the  high  wages  of  the  failors, 
5cc.  are  taken  into  confideration. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  became  fa- 
vourable for  crofling  the  Like ;  notice  was  in  confcquence  immediately 
fent  round  to  the  paflengers,  who  were  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  to  get  ready;  all  of  them  hurried  on  board;  the  veffel  was  un- 
moored, and  in  a  few  minutes  (he  was  wafted  out  into  the  lake  by  a 
light  breeze.  For  the  firfl  mile  and  a  half,  in  going  from  Kingfton, 
the  profpeift  is  much  confined,  on  account  of  the  many  large  iiknds  on 
the  left  hand  fide  ;  but  on  weathering  a  point  on  one  of  the  iQands,  at  the 
end  of  that  diflance,  an  extenfive  view  of  the  lake  fuddenly  opens,  which 
on  a  ftill  clear  evening,  when  the  fun  is  (inking  behind  the  lofty  woods 
that  adorn  the  (hores,  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  nioft  ealleriy  of  the  four  large  lakes  through  which 
the  boundary  line   paffes,  that    fcp.irates    the    Uiiitcd    States  from  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada.     It  is   two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  from  call  to  weft,  and  (ever.ty  miles  wide  in  the  broadeft  par^ , 
and,  according  to   calculation,    contains  about   2,390,000  acres.     This 
lake  is  lefs  fubjed  to  (lorms  than   any  of  the  others,  and  it;i  waters  in 
general,  confidering  their  great  expanfe,  are  wonderfully  tranquil.      Dur- 
ing the  firfl  evening  of  our  voyage  there  was  not  the   leafi:  curl  even  on 
their  furface,  they  were  merely  agitated   by  a  gentle  fwcll ;  and  during 
the  fubfcqucnt  part  of  the  voyage,  the  \\aves  were  at  no  time  fo  high  as 
to  occafion  the  fiightell  fickncfs  among(t  any  of  the  paflengers.     The 
depih  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  very  great;  in  fome  parts  it  is  un- 
fathomable, 
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fathomable.  On  looking  over  the  fide  of  a  veflcl,  the  water,  owing  to  its 
great  depth,  appears  to  be  of  a  blacki(h  colour,  but  it  is  neverthelefs 
very  clear,  and  any  white  fubftance  thrown  overboard  may  be  difcerned 
at  the  depth  of  fevcral  fathoms  from  the  furface  j  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  fo  clear  and  tranfparent  as  the  water  of  fome  of  the  other  lakes. 
Mr.  Carver,  fpeaking  of  Lake  Superior,  fays,  "  When  it  was  calm,  and 
the  fun  Ihone  bright,  I  could  fit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth  was 
upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge  piles  of  ftone  at  the 
bottom,  of  different  fliapes,  fome  of  which  appeared  as  if  they  had 
been  hewn;  the  water  was  at  this  time  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  air, 
and  my  canoe  feemed  as  if  it  hung  fufpended  in  that  ekincnt.  It  was 
*'  impoflible  to  look  attentively  through  this  limpid  medium,  at  the 
"  rocks  below,  without  finding,  before  many  minutes  were  elapfed,  your 
**  head  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer  able  to  behold  the  dazzling 
**  fcene."  The  water  of  Lake  Ontario  is  very  well  tailed,  and  is  that 
which  is  conftantly  ufed  on  board  the  vefiTels  that  traverfe  it. 

It  's  very  confidently  aflerted,  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  alfo  by 
great  numbers  of  the  white  people  who  live  on  the  (hores  of  Lake  On- 
tario, that  the  waters  of  this  lake  rife  and  fall  alternately  every  feventh 
year  j  others,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  fuch  a  fluftuation  does  take 
place;  and  indeed  it  differs  fo  materially  from  any  that  has  been  obferved 
in  large  bodies  of  water  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  that  for  my  own 
part  J  am  fomcwhat  tempted  to  believe  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  change  ; 
neverthelefs,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
oldeff  inliabitants  of  the  country,  fucn  a  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  'vatcrs  of  the  lake  takes  place,  and  that  it  has  never  been  clearly 
proved  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  fufpend  our  opinions  on  the 
fubjed.  A  gentleman,  whofe  habitation  was  lituatcd  clofe  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  Kingflon,  and  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  profeflion,  had  more  time  to  attend  to  fuch  fubjedls  vhan  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  of  the  country,  told  me,  that  he  had  obferved  the 
ftate  of  the  lake  attentively  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  that  he  had  re- 
fided  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  the  waters  did 
not  ebb  and  flow  periodically  ;  yet  he  acknowledged  thii,  very  remark- 
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able  fadl,  thit  fcveral  of  the  oklcft  white  inhabitants  in  bis  neighbour- 
hood dcclaicd,  previi)ully  to  the  rifingOt"  the  lake,  that  tbc  year  J 795 
would  h-:  the  hi:;h  year  ;  and  that  in  the  fununer  of  that  year,  the  lake 
ailually  did  liTe  to  a  very  uiicomnion  lieight.     lie  f'aid,  jiowever,  that 
he  had  rcalbn  to  tliink  the  riling  ol"  the  lake  on  thit>  occafion  was  wholly 
t.vving  to  fortuitous  circumftanees,  and  not  to  any  regular  eltablidied  law 
of  nature  ;  antl  he  conceived,  that  if  the  lake  iiad  not  rifen  as  it  had  done, 
yet  the  feople  would  have  fancied,  ncvertbelefs,  that  it  was  in  reality 
higlier  than  uUial,  as  he  fnppofed  they  had  fancied  it  to  he  on  former  oc- 
cafions.     He  was  induced  to  form  this  opinion,   he  fjid,  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumdance :    Wlien  the   lake  had  riien    to   fuch  an   unvdlial 
hciglit  in  the  year  1795,  lie  ex.uiilned  feveral  of  the  oldefl:  people  on  the 
fubjecl,  an.d   queftioned  them  particularly  as  to  tlie  comparative  height 
of  the  water-!  on  this  and  for.>icr  occafions.     They  all  declared  that  the 
waters  were  not  higher  than,  they  ufually  were  at  the  time  of  their  pe- 
riodical rifing ;  and  they  affirmed,,  that  they  had  themlelves  feen  them 
equally  hii',h  before.     Now  a  grove  of  trees,  which  flood  adjoining  to 
this  gcntlcnu  I's  garden,  and  mufl:  at  leaft  have  been  cf  thirty  years 
growth,  wa'^   entirely  clciuoyed   this  year  by  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
that  flowed  amongit   tlie  trees;  had  the   lake,   therefore,  ever   rifen  fo 
high  before,  this  grove  would  have  been  then  deflroyed.     This  circum- 
Hance  certainly  militated  flrongly  againd  the  evidence  which  the  peo])le 
gave  as  to  the  height  of  the  waters;  but  it  only  proved  tha,t  the  waters 
had  rifen  on  this  occafion  higher  than  they  had  done  for  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding; it  did  not  prove  that  they  had  not,  during  that  term,  rifen  pe- 
riodically above  their  ordinary  level. 

Wliat  Mr.  Carver  relates  concerning  this  fubjecfV,  rather  tends  to  con-  ' 
firm  the  opinioji  that  die  waters  of  the  lake  do  rife.  **  I  had  like," 
he  fivs,  "  to  have  omitted  a  very  extraordinary  circumflance  relative 
"  to  t'lefe  ihaits  ;"  the  Straits  of  Michillimakinac,  between  lakes 
MichifXJn  and  Huron.  "  According  to  obfervations  made  by  the  French, 
"  Vv'hihl  they  were  in  polfellion  of  the  fort  there,  although  there  is  no 
"  djurn -l  HuoJ  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters,  yet  from  an  exad 
**  attention  to  tlicir  llate,  a  periodical  alteration  in  them  has  been  dif- 
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^'  covered.  It  was  obferved,  that  they  arofe  by  gradual  but  ahnofl:  im- 
**  perceptible  degrees,  till  they  had  reached  the  licight  of  three  feet; 
"  this  was  accomplifhed  in  feven  years  and  a  half;  and  in  the  fame  fpacc 
«*  of  time  they  as  gently  decreafed,  till  they  had  reached  their  former 
"  fituation ;  fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had  completed  this  inexpli- 
**  cable  revolution.  At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  truth  of  thcfc  obl'cr- 
"  vations  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englilli,  as  they  had  ilien  been 
**  only  a  few  years  in  pofleflion  of  the  fort ;  but  they  all  ngrccil  that 
"  fome  alterations  in  the  limits  of  the  ftraits  was  apparent."  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  fucceeding  years  have  not  thrown  more  light  cii  tlie 
fubjedt;  for  fince  the  fort  has  been  in  our  pofi'dfion,  perfons  cciripctent 
to  determine  the  truth  of  obfervations  of  fuch  a  nature  have  never  fluid 
a.  fufiicient  length  of  time  there  to  Jiavc  had  it  in  their  power  to  do 
fo. 

A  long  feries  of  minute  obfervations  are  necellary  to  determine  po- 
fitively  whether  the  waters  of  the  lake  do  or  do  not  life  and  fall  perio- 
dically. It  is  well  known,  for  inftance,  that  in  wet  fcafons  the  waters 
rife  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  that  in  very  dry  feafcns  they 
fink  confiderably  below  it ;  a  clofe  attentio..^  therefore,  ouglit  to  be 
paid  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  to  evaporation  ;  and  it.  ought 
to  be  afcertained  in  what  degree  the  heiglit  of  the  lake  is  altered  thereby; 
otherwife,  if  the  lake  happened  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  ullial  on  the 
feventh  year,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  fay  with  accuracy  whether  it  wore 
owing  to  the  flate  of  the  weather,  or  to  certain  laws  of  nature  that  we 
are  yet  unacquainted  with.  At  the  fame  time,  great  attention  oui'jit  to 
be  paid  to  the  ilate  of  the  winds,  as  well  in  refpcvii  lj  their  direc'tlon  as 
to  their  velocity,  fur  the  height  of  the  waters  of  all  the  lakes  is  ma- 
terially afreded  thereby.  At  Fort  Erie,  fituated  at  the  eallern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  the  dime  name,  I  once  obferved  the  waters  to  fall 
full  three  feet  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours  npon  a  fudden  change  of 
the  wind  from  the  weflward,  in  which  diroftion  it  had  blown  for  many 
days,  to  the  eaftward.  Moreover,  thefc  obfervations  ought  not  oiily  to 
be  made  at  one  place  on  the  borders  of  anv  one  of  the  lakes,  but  they 
ought, to  be  made  at  feveral  dirterent  places  at  the  fame  t'UK;  for  the 
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waters  have  encroached,  owing- to  fome  unknown  caufes,  confiderably  and 
gradually  upon  the  fhores  in  fome  places,  and  receded  in  others.     Be- 
tween the  flone  houfe,  in  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  the  lake,  for  inftance, 
there  is  not  at  prefent  a  greater  fpace  than  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts ; 
though    when    firft  built   there    was   an   extenfive   garden    between 
them.       A   water   battery   alfo,  credled   fince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  was  fapped  away  by  the  water  in  the  courfe  of  two  feafons,  and 
now  fcarcely  any  veftige  of  it  remains.  At  a  future  day,  when  the  country 
becomes  more  populous  and  more  wealthy,  perfons  will  no  doubt  be 
found  who  will  have  leifure  for  making  the  obfervations  necelTary  for 
determining  whether  the  lakes  do  or  do  not  undergo  a  periodical  change, 
but  at  prefent  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  them  are  too  much  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  agricultural  purfuits  to  attend  to  matters  of 
mere  fpeculation,  which,  however  they  might  amufe  the  philofopher, 
could  be  produdive  of  no  folid  advantages  to  the  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  by  many  perfons  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  not  only 
rife  and  fall  periodically  every  feventh  year,  but  that  they  are  likewife  in- 
fluenced by  a  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty-four  hours.  On  board  the  vefTel  in  which  I  crofTed  the  lake 
there  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  confidently  aflured 
me,  that  a  regular  tide  was  obfervable  at  the  Bay  of  Canti^  that  in  or- 
der to  fatisfy  themfelves  on  the  fubjed:,  they  had  ftood  for  feveral  hours 
together,  on  more  than  one  occalion,  at  a  mill  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
that  they  had  obfervcd  the  waters  to  ebb  and  flow  regularly  every  four 
hours,  riang  to  the  height  of  fourteen  inches.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  frequent  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  at  this 
place  muft  be  caufcd  by  the  wind ;  for  no  fuch  regular  fiudluation  is 
obfervable  at  Niagara,  at  Kingfton,  or  on  the  open  {hores  of  the  lake ; 
and  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  Bay  of  Canti,  the  height  of  the  water 
mull;  neccfiarily  vary  there  with  every  flight  change  of  the  wind.  The 
Bay  of  Cunti  is  a  long  crooked  inlet,  that  grows  narrower  at  the  upper 
end,  like  a  funnel  ^  not  only,  therefore,  a  change  of  wind  up  or  down 
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the  bay  would  make  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  water  at  the  up- 
perniofl:  extremity  of  it ;  but  owing  to  the  waters  being  concentrated 
there  at  one  point,  tliey  would  be  feen  to  rife  or  fall,  if  impelled  even 
in  the  fame  diredion,  whether  up  or  down  the  bay,  more  or  lefs  forcibly 
at  one  t'me  of  the  day  than  at  another.  Now  it  is  very  feldom  that  the 
wind,  CA  any  part  of  the  day  or  night,  would  be  found  to  blow  precifely 
with  tiic  fame  force,  for  a  given  fpace  of  two  hours,  that  it  had  blown 
for  the  preceding  fpace  of  two  hours;  an  appearance  like  a  tide  mud 
tlierefore  be  feen  almoft  conftantly  at  the  head  of  this  bay  whenever 
there  was  a  breeze.  I  could  not  learn  that  the  fludluation  iiad  ever 
been  obferved  during  a  perfedt  calm :  were  the  waters,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  a  regular  tide,  during  a  calm  the  tide  would  be  mofl 
readily  CeGn. 

To  return  to  the  voyage.  A  few  hours  after  wc  quitted  Kingfton, 
on  the  yth  of  September,  the .  wind  died  away,  and  during  the  whole 
night  the  veflel  made  but  little  way;  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
however,  a  frefh  breeze  fprang  up,  and  before  noon  we  loft  light  of  the 
land.  Our  voyage  now  differed  in  no  wife  from  one  acrofs  the  ocean; 
the  veflel  was  fleered  by  the  compafs,  the  log  regularly  heaved,  the 
way  marked  down  in  the  log  book,  and  an  exad  account  kept  of  the 
procedures  on  board.  We  continued  failing,  out  of  fight  of  land,  until 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  we  had  a  view  of  the  blue  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  on  the  nortliern  fide  of  the  lake,  but  they 
foon  difappeared.  Except  at  this  place,  the  fliores  of  the  lake  are 
flat  and  fandy,  owing  to  which  circumftance  it  is,  that  in  traverfing  the 
lake  you  are  generally  carried  out  of  fight  of  land  in  a  very  few  hours. 

At  day  break  on  the  10th  the  fort  and  town  of  Niagara  appeared  un- 
der the  lee  bow,  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  we  had  every  profpedl 
before  us  of  getting  up  to  the  town  in  a  few  hours ;  but  fcnrcely  had  we 
reached  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  when  the  wind  fuddenly 
fliifted,  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  crofs  it  by  means  of  tacking, 
we  were  under  the  tieceflity  of  calling  anchor  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  mill  s  from  the  fort.  The  fort  is  ken  to  great  advantage  from  the 
wat'ir;  but  the  tgwu  being  built  parallel  to  the  river,,  and  no  part  of  it 
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vifiblc  to  a  fpedator  on  tlie  lake,  except  the  few  fliabHy  houfes  at  the 
ncareft  end,  it  niikes  hut  a  very  poor  appearance.  Having  break- 
ialled,  and  exchanged  our  babies  de  voyii^:^t\  for  fuch  as  it  was  proper  to 
appear  in  at  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the  center  of  the  beau 
monde  of  the  province,  the  fcliooner's  yawl  was  launched,  and  we  were 
landed,  together  witli  fuch  of  the  pafTengers  as  were  difpofed  to  go  on 
(hore,  at  Mifllil'aguis  Point,  from  whence  there  is  an  agreeable  walk  of 
one  mile,  partly  through  woods,  to  the  town  of  Niagara. 

This  point  takes  its  name  fro!.  the  Mifriff-iguis  Indians,  great  numbers 
of  whom  are  generally  encamped  upon  it.  The  MilVillaguis  tribe  inhabits 
the  fliores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mod  numerous  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  men  are  in  general  very  ftout,  and 
they  are  eftecmed  mort:  excellent  hunters  and  fifhers;  but  lefs  war- 
like, it  is  faid,  than  any  of  the  neiglibouring  nations.  They  arc  of 
a  much  darker  compledtion  than  any  other  Indians  I  ever  met  with ; 
fomc  of  them  being  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  They  are  extremely 
dirty  and  flovenly  in  their  appearance,  and  the  women  are  ftill  more  fo 
than  the  men  j  fuch  indeed  is  the  odour  exhaled  in  a  warm  day  from 
the  rancid  grcafe  and  fifh  oil  with  which  the  latter  daub  their  hair, 
necks,  and  fiices  profufcly,  that  it  is  oftenfive  in  the  highefl:  degree  to 
approach  within  fomc  yards  of  them.  On  arriving  at  Niagara,  we 
found  great  numbers  of  thcfc  Indiaiis  difperfed  in  knots,  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  in  great  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  and  experienced 
chief.  This  man,  whole  name  was  Wompakanon,  had  been  killed,  it 
appeareil,  by  a  white  man,  in  a  fray  which  happened  at  Toronto,  near 
to  which  place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Milliniiguis  nation.  The 
remaining  chiefs  immediately  aflembled  their  warriors,  and  marched  down 
to  Niagara,  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Britiih  government.  To 
appcafe  their  rcfentmcnt,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrilbn  diftri- 
butcd  prefents  amongft  them  to  a  large  amount,  and  aniongil:  other 
things  they  were  allowed  no  fmali  portion  of  rum  and  provifions,  upon 
which  the  tribe  feaftcd,  according  to  cuftom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the 
town;  but  th.?  rum  being  all  confutned,  they  feemed  to  feel  feverely  for 
the  lofs  of  poor  Wompakanoii.  Fcm-  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  Bri- 
tiih government  would  jjrevcnt  them  from  ttikii^g  revenge  openly  on  this 
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occafion,  but  I  was  Informed  by  a  gentleman  In  tiic  Indian  department, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  ilirpofitloiis  of  tiie  Indians,  that  as  nothing 
but  blood  is  deemed  fuliicieiit  in  thei;-  Cj^iiruMi  lo  atone  for  the  death 
of  a  favourite  chief,  tiiey  would  certaiuiy  kill  fjiiu  white  man,  perliaps 
one  perfc<llly  innoceiit,  when  a  Lvourahl:  and  f.crct  opportunity  of- 
fered for  fo  doing,  though  it  lliould  be  t\V(.iny  ycirs  afterwarJs. 

The  MilTiilaguis  keep  the  iidiabitants  of  Kin^llon,  of  Niagara,  and  of 
the  different  towns  on  the  lake,  well  fupplied  with  filli  and  ^^iine,  the 
value  of  which  is  enimated  by  bottles  of  ru:u  and  !  .vcb  of  bread.  A 
gentleman,  with  whom  we  dined  at  Kirigilon,  ci/,.ei twined  us  with  a 
moll  exc  -llent  haunch  of  venifon  of  a  very  large  i.;:e,  and  i  falmon  weigh- 
ing at  it  'ifteen  pounds,  which  he  had  purchalld  from  one  of  thefe 
Indians  a  bottle  of  rum  and  a  loaf  of  bread  *,  and  upon  enquiry  I 

found  that  the  Indian  thought  himfelf  extremely  well  paid,  and  was 
highly  pleafed  with  having  made  fuch  a  good  barg.iin.  The  Indians 
catch  {iilmon  and  other  large  fiih  in  the  following  miinner.  Two  men 
go  together  in  a  canoe  at  night ;  the  o;ie  fits  in  the  flern  and  paddles, 
and  the  other  ftands  with  a  fpear  over  a  flambeau  placed  in  the  head  of 
the  canoe.  The  lifli,  attraded  by  the  light,  come  in  numbers  around  the 
canoe,  and  the  fpearfman  then  takes  the  o,jjiortu.nity  of  ilriking  them. 
They  are  very  expert  at  this  bulinefs,  feldom  milling  their  aim. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  il,  i.Ltoun.i  with  excel- 
lent falmon,  and  many  different  kinds  of  fea-fi.h,  A'ueii  come  up  the 
River  St.  Lawrence;  it  alfo  abounds  with  iuch  a  great  \arie:y  of  iV.;!]! 
water  filli,  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  many  iorts  in  it  whiv.h  h;tve 
never  yet  been  named.  In  almod  every  part  of  the  Iliver  'it.  La.v- 
rence,  fiili  is  found  in  the  grcatefl  abundance}  and  it  is  the  opinio:i 
of  many  perfons,  that  if,  the  tiflieries  were  properly  a'c:entl;:d  to,  par- 
ticularly the  falmon  filliery,  the  country  would  be  even  more  en- 
riched thereby  than  by  the  fur  trade.  Sea  vv'olves  and  iL\i  cows,  amphi- 
bious animals,  weighing  from  one  to  two  thoufand  pounds  each,  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  Lake  Ontario;  of  the  truth  of  thi^,  how- 
ever, there  is  fome  doubt ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  failing  acrois  that  lake 
animals  of  an  immenfe  fize  arc  frequently  {ecu  playing  c;:i  the  furjave  of 
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Both  together  probably  not  wor:h  more  than  h;iU' a  dollar. 
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the  water.  Of  tlie  huge  finics,  the  fturgeon  is  the  one  mofl:  com- 
monly met  with,  and  it  is  not  only  found  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  alfo  in 
the  other  lakes  that  have  no  immediate  communication  with  the  ica. 
The  fliirgcon  caught  in  the  lakes  is  valuable  for  its  oil,  but  it  is  not  a 
well  flavoured  fiili;  indeed,  the  Aurgeon  found  north  of  James  River  in 
Virginia  is  in  general  very  indifferent,  and  feldom  or  never  eaten. 

Niagara  River  runs  nearly  in  a  due  fouth  dirediion,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  fouthern  fliorc,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth»  and  is  by  far  the  largeft  body  of  water  flowing  into  Lake  On- 
tario. On  the  caftern  fide  of  the  river  is  fituated  the  fort,  now  in  the 
pofl*efllon  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  on  the  oppofite  or  Britilh 
fide  the  town,  mofl:  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Niagara,  not- 
withflianding  that  it  has  been  named  Newark  by  the  legiflaturc.  The 
original  name  of  the  town  was  Niagara,  it  was  afterwards  called  Lenox, 
then  Nafl'au,  and  afterwards  Newark.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Indian  names,  fo  grand  and  fonorous,  fhould  ever  have  been  changed 
for  others.  Newark,  Kingft:on,  York,  are  poor  fubftitutes  for  the  ori- 
ginal names  of  thefe  refpeftive  places,  Niagara,  Cadaragui,  Toronto. 
The  town  of  Niagara  hitherto  has  been,  and  is  ftill  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada;  orders,  however,  had  been  iflfued,  before 
our  arrival  there,  for  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  thence 
to  Toronto,  which  was  deemed  a  more  eligible  fpot  for  the  meeting  of 
the  legiflative  bodies,  as  being  farther  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States.  This  projedted  change  is  by  no  means  reliflied  by  the 
people  at  large,  as  Niagara  is  a  much  more  convenient  place  of  refort 
to  moft  of  them  than  Toronto  ;  and  as  the  governor  who  propofcd  the 
meafure  has  been  remov*'d,  it  is  imagined  thai  it  will  not  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. The  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  Niagara  to  To- 
ronto, according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  was  only  to  have  been  a  prepa- 
ratory flep  to  another  alteration  :  a  new  city,  to  have  been  named 
London,  was  to  have  been  built  on  the  river  formerly  called  La  Trenche, 
but  fmce  called  the  Thames,  a  river  running  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
here  the  feai:  of  government  was  ultimately  to  have  been  fixed.  The 
fpot  marked  out  for  the  fcite  of  the  city  poflTeiTes  many  local  advantages. 

It 
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It  U  fituatcd  ill  a  healthy  fertile  country,  on  a  fins  nivigable  river,  in  a 
central  part  of  the  province,  from  wlience  the  water  coininunication  ii 
cxtenfive  in  every  diredion.  A  few  fetiknients  have  already  been 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  is  ktting  in 
ftrongly  towards  that  quaner  ;  at  a  future  day,  therefore,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  but  that  tliis  fpot  may  be  deemed  an  eligible  one  for 
the  capital  of  the  country  j  but  to  remove  the  feat  of  governm'jnt  im- 
mediately to  a  place  little  better  than  a  wildernefs,  and  fo  far  from  the 
populous  parts  of  the  province,  would  be  a  meafure  fraught  with  num- 
berlefs  inconveniencies  to  the  public,  and  productive  apparently  of  no 
ejlential  advantages  whatfoever. 

The  town  of  Niagara  contains  about  feventy  houfc?,  a  court  houfe, 
gaol,  and  a  building  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  legillativc 
bodies.  The  houfes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  built  of  wood ;  thofc 
next  the  lake  are  rather  poor,  but  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  town  there 
are  feveral  very  excellent  dwellings,  inhabited  by  the  principal  ofiicersof 
government.  Moll  of  the  gentlemen  in  oflicial  itations  in  Upper  Canada 
arc  Englifhmen  of  education,  a  circumilance  which  mufl  render  the 
fociety  of  the  capital  agreeable,  let  it  be  fixed  where  it  will.  Few 
places  in  North  America  can  boaft  of  a  more  rapid  rife  than  the  little 
town  of  Niagara,  nearly  every  one  of  its  houfes  having  been  built 
within  the  lail  fi>/e  years :  it  is  ilill  advancing  moll  rapidly  in  fize,  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  the  back  country  trade  along  the  Ihores  of  tbe  upper 
lakes,  which  is  all  carried  on  through  the  place,  and  alio  ov.-ing  to  the 
wonderful  emigration?,  into  the  neighbourhood,  of  people  from  tlie  States. 
The  motive?  which  lead  the  citi;!cns  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to 
the  Britifli  dominions  have  aheady  been  explained.  So  fudden  and  fo 
great  has  the  influx  of  people,  into  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its.  vicinity, 
been,  that  town  lots,  horlf.'S,  provifions,  and  every  nereilary  of  life  have 
rifen,  witiiin  the  laft  three  yeans  nearly  fifty  p:r  cent,  in  value. 

The  banks  of  tlie  River  Niagara  are  llcep  and  loft\',  and  on  tbe  top, 
at  each  fide  of  the  river,  are  cxtcnfive  pl\in.<.  The  town  Hands  on  tho 
fummit  of  the  wertern  bank,  about  tilty  \ard.s  from  the  water's  edge. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  uillant  fiiores,  and  its  fitua- 
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tl:;n  is  in  every  rcfiKdl  plcarin,t;  to  the  eye.  From  its  ftanding  on  a  fpot 
cf  ground  lb  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  one  would 
imagine  ih.U  it  n.uft  Jio  be  a  remarkably  healthy  place,  but  it  is,  in  tad, 
lamentably  the  reverie.  On  arriving  at  the  town,  we  wore  obliged  tt) 
call  at  no  lels  than  four  different  taverns,  before  we  could  procure  ac- 
coniir.cd.itione:,  tb.e  people  at  the  firft  places  we  flopped  at  bei:ig  fo 
fcverely  alflidcd  with  the  ague,  that  they  could  not  receive  us;  and  on 
enquiring,  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  houfe  in  the  whole 
town  but  v.here  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  labouring  und-T 
this  ]-.crpL'r:ing  diforder ;  in  fome  of  the  houfcs  entire  families  were  laid 
up,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  Mc  of  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  new 
garrifc-n,  except  a  corporal  and  nine  men,  was  difqualified  for  doing 
duty.  Each  individual  of  our  parly  could  not  but  entertain  very  ferious 
apprchenfions  for  his  own  health,  on  arriving  at  a  place  where  ficknefs 
was  fo  general,  but  we  were  afl'urcd  that  tl  e  danger  of  catching  the  dif- 
©rder  was  now  over;  that  all  thofe  who  were  ill  at  prefent,  had  been  con- 
fined many  weeks  before ;  and  that  for  a  fortnight  paft  not  a  fmgle  perfon 
had  been  attacked,  who  had  not  been  ill  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
feafon.  As  a  precaution,  however,  each  one  of  the  party  took  fafting, 
in  the  morning,  a  glafs  of  brandy,  in  which  was  infufcd  a  teafpoonfull 
of  Peruvian  bark.  This  mixture  is  deemed,  in  the  country,  one  of  the 
moft  certain  preventatives  againfl:  the  diforder,  and  few  that  take  it, 
in  time,  regularly,  and  avoid  the  evening  dews,  fuffer  from  it.  Not 
only  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity  are  unhealthy  places,  but 
almoft  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  States 
bordering  upon  the  lakes,  is  likewifj  unhealthy.  The  fickly  feafon 
commences  about  the  middle  of  Jidy,  and  terminates  about  the  firft 
week  of  September,  as  foon  as  the  nights  become  cold.  Intermittent 
fevers  are  the  moft  common  diforders ;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the  country 
the  inhAbitants  fuffer  from  continual  fevers,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds .  peculiar  to  certain  diftricfts.  In  the  country,  for  iiillance,  bor- 
dering Ui^jn  the  Gcnefee  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
fouthern  fide,  a  fever  i-;  common  amongd:  the  inhabitants  of  a  malignant 
nature,  vulgarly  called  the  Gencfce  fever,  of  which  many  die  annually ; 
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and  in  tlmt  bordering  upon  tlio  IMianii  River,  vvhicli  fi\\h  into 
Lake  Eric,  within  the  north-wcllrrn  lcrrit.uiy  of  thu  U;utcd  States,  a 
fever  of  a  diiTcrent  kind,  agiin,  is  coiTinion.  It  di;e3  not  appear  tliat 
die  exadL  nature  of  thcle  diiTjrent  fevers  has  ever  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  In  the  back  parts  of  North  A'neric;;,  in  general,  nicdjcal  men 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  indeed  if  tlicy  were,  the  fettlements  are  fo 
far  removed  iroin  each  other,  that  they  could  be  of  little  fervic. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithlbnding  that  medical  affiitance  is  {) 
rarely  to  be  had  in  cafi;  of  ficknefs  in  the  back  country,  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  are  about  to  change  their  place  of  abode,  feldom  or  ever 
confider  whether  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  going  is 
healthy  or  other  wife,  at  leaft  they  arc  fcarccly  ever  in  Hue  need  in  their 
choice  of  a  place  of  rcfidence  either  by  its  healthinefs  or  unhealthinefs. 
If  the  lands  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  fuperior  to  thofe  in  another 
in  fertility ;  if  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  navigable  river,  or 
fituated  conveniently  to  a  good  market;  if  they  are  cheap,  and  rifing  in 
value,  thither  the  American  will  gladly  emigrate,  let  the  climate  be  ever 
fo  unfriendly  to  the  human  fyftem.  Not  a  year  pafles  over,  bat  what  num- 
bers of  people  leave  the  beautiful  and  healthy  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah 
River  for  the  Genefee  country,  where  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  regularly  feized,  during  the  autumn,  with  mrlignant  fevers  j 
but  the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Sufquchannah  are  in  general  poor, 
whereas  thofe  in  the  Genefee  country  are  in  many  phccs  {o  rich, 
that  until  reduced  by  fuccellive  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  to  ufc 
the  common  phrafe,  "  will  run  wholly  to  llraw:"  where  it  has  been 
fown  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  llalks  have  frequently  been  found  fourteen, 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  two  thirds  of  them  lying  on  the  ground. 

On  the  margin  of  Niagara  River,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  llands  a  building  called  Navy  Hall,  ereded  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  naval  oflicers  on  the  lake  during  the  winter 
feafon,  when  their  veflels  are  laid  up.  Oppofite  to  it  there  is  a  fpacious 
wharf  to  proteil  the  vcilels  from  the  ice  during  the  winter,  and  alfo  to 
facilitate  the  landing  of  merchandize  when  the  navigation  is  open.  All 
cargoes  brought  up  the  lake,  that  are  dcllined  for  Niagara,  are  landed 
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here.  Adjoining  the  wharf  are  very  cxtenfive  (lores  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  alfo  to  private  perlbns.  N.ivy  Hall  is  now  occupied  by 
the  troops  j  the  fort  on  theoppofite  fide  of  the  river,  where  they  were 
formerly  Hationed,  having  been  delivered  up  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty 
between  his  MajciV/  and  the  United  States.  The  troops,  however,  are 
only  to  remain  at  the  hall  until  a  blockhoufe  is  creded  on  the  top  of  the 
banks  for  their  accommodation  j  this  building  is  in  a  ftafeof  forwardnefs, 
and  the  engineer  hopes  to  have  it  finiihed  in  a  few  months. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  ftands  immediately  at  tlie  mouth  cf  the  river,  on 
a  point  of  land,  one  fide  of  which  is  walhed  by  the  river  and  the  other 
by  the  lake.  Towards  the  water  it  is  ilockaded ;  and  beliind  the  ilock- 
ade,  en  the  river  fide,  a  large  mound  of  earth  rifes  up,  at  tiie  top  of  vvliich 
are  embrafures  for  guns ;  on  the  laml  fide  it  is  fecured  by  feveral  batte- 
ries and  redoubts,  and  by  parallel  lines  of  fiifcines.  At  the  gates,  and  in 
various  different  parts,  there  are  flrong  blockhoiifes ;  and  facing  the 
lake,  witiiin  the  flockade,  (lands  a  large  fortified  (lone  houfe.  The  fort 
and  outworks  occupy  about  five  acres  of  ground  -,  and  a  garrifon  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  at  leail  from  thirty  to  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  wouki 
be  nece(rary  to  defend  it  properly.  The  federal  garrifon,  however,  con- 
fjfts  only  of  fifty  men ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cannon  in  the  place 
amounts  merely  to  four  fmall  field  pieces,  planted  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  fort.  This  fort  was  founded  by  the  French,  and  conili- 
tuted  one  link  of  that  cxtenfive  chain  of  pofts  which  they  eibibliihed 
along  the  lakes  and  the  vveilern  waters.  It  was  begun  by  the  building 
of  the  (lone  houfe,  after  a  folemn  promife  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Indians  that  the  artificers  fliould  not  be  interrupted  whilft  they  were 
going  on  with  the  work..  The  Indians  readily  made  this  promife, 
as,  according  to  their  notion,  it  would  have  been  inhoipitablc  and 
unfriendly  in  the  extreme  not  to  have  permitted  a  few  traders  to  build  a 
houfe  within  their  territory  to  protedl  them  againfi:  the  inclemency  of 
the  fealbns ;  but  they  were  greatly  aftonilhcd  when  one  l"o  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  they  had  ever  feen  before,  and  from  any  that  they 
had  an  idea  of,  was  compK'tcd  j  they  began  to  fufjiedl  that  the  llran- 
gers  had  plans  in  meditation  unfavourable  to  their  interefi^s,  and  thty 
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wifhed  to  difpoflers  them  of  their  new  manfion,  but  it  was  too  late.    In 
the  hall  of  the  houfc  a  well  h:\J  been  luiik  to  keep  it  lupplied  with  wa- 
ter; the  houfe  was  pleiitinilly  flored  with  provilio;:s  in  c.ile  of  a  fioge; 
and  the  doors  hAug  once  clofcd,  ihe  tenants  remained  perfedUy  indif- 
ferent '.(bout  every  hollde  attack  the  Indians  could  make  a;:;ain(l  it.   For- 
tihcatiiMis  to  llrciigthcn  the  houfe   were  gradually  eredicd  ;  and  by  the 
year  1759  the  plaie  was  fo  ftrong  as  to  refill-,  fjr  fome  time,  the  forces 
under  t!\e  comman.l   of  vSir  Wil!iain  Johnfton.     CJreat   additions  were 
made  to  the  works  after  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilli.     The 
flonc  houfc  is  a  very  fpacious  building,  and  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly, 
appropriated  for  the  acconu-ncdation  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  gar- 
rifon.      In   the   rear   of  tlie  houfe   is  a  large  apartment,   commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  dillant  hills  at  Toronto, 
which  formerly  was  the  olficers  inefs  room,  and  a  pattern  of  neatnefs. 
The  officers  of  the  federal  garrifon,  however,  confidcr  it  more  convenient 
to  mefs  in  opa'  of  the  kitchens,  and  this  beautiful  room  has  been  fuffered 
to  go  to  ruin ;  indeed  every  part  of  the  fort  now  exhibits  a  pidurc  of 
ilovenlinefs  and  negleft;  and  the  appearance  of  the  foldiers  is  equally 
devoid  of  neatnefs  with  that  of  their  quarters.     Though  it  was  on  Sun- 
day morning  that  we  vilited  the  fort,  on  which  day  it  is  ufual  even  for 
the  men  of  the  garrifons  in  the  States  to  appear  better  drelVcd  than  oa 
other  day.s,  yet  the  greater  part  cf  the  men  were  as  dirty  as  if  they  had 
been  at  work  in  the  trenches  for  a  week  v/ithout  interaiilllon  :   tlieir 
grifly  beards  demonftrated  that  a  rasror  had  not  approached  their  chins 
for  many  days;  their  hair,  to  appearance,  had  not  been  combeil  for  the 
fame  length  of  time  ;  their  linen  was  filthy,   their  guns  rully,  and  their 
clothes  ragged.     That  the  clot'ics  and  accoutrements  of  the  men  iJiould 
not  be  better  is  not  to  be  v/ondcred  at,  confidcring  Iiow  very  badly  t]"ue 
weftern  army  of  the  States  is  appjinted  in  every  refpedl;  but  it  is  llran\';o 
that  the  officers  Ihould  not  attend  more  than  they  do  to  the  cleanlinef; 
of  their  men.     Their  garrifons  on  the  frontiers  have  uniformly  fullered 
more  from  licknefs  rhan  thofe  of  the  Britilh  j  and  it  is  to  be  attributi^d, 
I  Ihould  imagine,  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  filtiiincis;  for  the  men  aie 
a£  flout  and  hardy,  apparently,  as  any  in  th«  wcadd.     The  wellern  army 
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of  ihc  States  liiis  been  wofi  ni.iincfully  ;ippo;ntcd  from  the  vciy  outfjt. 
I  heard  General  VV'.iyne,  then  the  comiiKiiulcr  in  chiel',  declare  at  Plii- 
hidelpliia,  thit  a  lliort  time  atfer  they  had  hc^mn  their  marcii,  more  tlian 
one  tliird  of  hi-;  nie!\  were  attacked  in  the  wootls,  at  the  I'une  period, 
with  a  dyfentery;  that  iJie  llirgeun?  hail  not  even  been  furniilicd  with  a 
medicine  theil ;  and  that  nothing  could  have  fived  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  from  death,  hul  not  one  of  the  young  furgeons  fortunately 
difcovered,  after  many  didlrent  things  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  a  particular  fort  of  yellow  poplar  tree  was  a  powerful 
antidote  to  the  diforder.  Many  times  alfo»  he  faid,  hi;,  army  had  been 
on  the  poiPit  of  fuflering  from  famine  in  their  own  country,  owing  to  the 
careleflhefs  of  tlicir  commilfarics.  So  badly  indeed  had  the  army  been 
fupplied,  even  latterly,  with  provifions,  that  when  notice  was  fent  to  the 
federal  general  by  the  Britiih  olliicrs,  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
deliver  up  their  refpedive  poib  purfuant  to  the  treaty,  and  that  they  were 
prepared  to  do  fo  whenever  he  was  ready  to  take  polTeflion  of  them,  an 
anfwer  was  returned,  that  unlefs  the  liritifli  officers  could  fupply  his 
army  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  provifions  on  arriving  at  the  lakes, 
he  could  not  attempt  to  march  for  many  weeks.  The  federal  army 
was  generoully  fupplied  with  fifty  barrels  of  pork,  as  much  as  the 
Britiih  could  poffibly  fpare  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  did  not  maks  its 
appearance  till  a  confiderable  time  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  deli- 
vei-y  of  the  pofis.  The  federal  army  is  compoled  almoft  wholly  of 
Irilhmen  and  Gu.-mans,  that  were  brought  over  as  redemptioners,  and 
enlifted  as  foon  a.  they  landed,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  what  great  wages  were  given  to  labourers  in  the  States.  The 
natives  of  the  country  are  too  fond  of  making  money  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier. 

The  American  prints,  until  the  late  treaty  of  amity  was  ratified,  teemed 
with  the  mod;  grofs  abufe  of  the  Britifh  government,  for  retaining  pof- 
feflion  of  Niagara  Fort,  and  the  other  military  polls  on  the  lakes,  after 
the  independence  of  the  States  had  been  acknowledged,  and  peace  con- 
cluded. It  was  never  taken  into  confidcration,  that  if  the  Britiih  go- 
vernment had  thought  proper  to  have  withdrawn  its  troops  from  the 
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ports  at  once,  immediately  after  the  rlcfiiiitivc  treaty  wa<?  figned,  the 
works  would  in  all  jirob.ibility  hi'.Vv;  been  diMtroy.d  by  the  Indiiins,  with- 
iv.  wliofe  i.r,  .toric>s  they  were  lituated,  long  before  the  people  of  the 
Statfs  could  have  taken  poilcfiion  of  them  j  for  no  p.irt  of  tiicir  araiy  w.is 
withii)  hundreds  of  utiles  of  the  pofH,  and  the  country  through  which 
thry  rnuH;  have  pall  in  getting  to   them  was  a  mere  wildernelsj  but  if 
the  army  h>'.d  gained  the  polls,  the  ftates  were  in  no  condition,  immedi- 
ately i'.iivi  the  war,  to  liav^*  kept  in  them  fuch  large  bodies  of  the  mili- 
tary as  wopij   h  ive  been  ablolutely  neceffary  for  their  defence  whilft  at 
enmity  wit'    the  Indian;;,  aiiJ  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
the  poft>  ini^ht  have  been  foo:i  abanJoncd.     The  retention  of  them, 
tlier(  fore,  to   the  prefcnt  day.  w.is,  in  fadt,  a  circumftancc  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  iiiiercils  of  the  States,  notwichllanding  that  fuch  an  outcry 
was  rail'  d  araind  the  Britifli  on  that  account,  inafmuch  as  the  Ame- 
ricans   nc  w  find  themfelves  poirelled  of  extenfive  fortifications  on  the 
frontiers,   in  perfcdl   repair,  without   having   been   at  the  expence  of 
building   tl)em,   or  maintaining  troops  in   them    for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,   during    which    period    no   equivalent    advantages    could    have 
been  derived  from   their  polTelfion.      It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,   how- 
ever, that  the   Britifli  government  meant  to  confer  a  favour   on    her 
late  colonies  by  retaining    the    ports ;    it   was    well    known   that    the 
people  of  the    new    dates    would    be   eager,   fooner  or  later,    to   get 
poheflion  of  forts   fituated   within    thcT   boundary  line,  and    occupied 
by   ilrangers;    and   as    there    w  ;.'    particular   parts    of   the   definitive 
treaty  which   fome  of  the  rtates  uid  not  fecni  very  ready  to  comply 
with,    th^    ports    were    detained   a:5   a   fccurity  for   its   due   ratification 
on   the    part  of  the   States.     In   the   hite   tie.ity  of  amity  and   com- 
merce, rhefe  differences  vvcrc  finally  accommodated  to  the  latisfadtlon  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  po(b  were  confequently  delivered  up.     On  the 
lurrender  of  them  very  handibmc  compliments  were  paid,  in  the  public 
papers  thrcughouc  the  States,  to  the  Dritilh  officers,  for  the  polite  and 
friendly  mnaner  in  which  they  gave  them  up.  The  gardens  of  the  oCIlcerii 
were  all  left  in  full  bearing,  and  hi-h  prelervation ;  and  all  the  little 
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conveniences  were  fp.trccl,  uUich  could  contribute  to  tlie  comforts  of  the 
federal  troops. 

The  generality  of  the  people  of  the  States  were  big  with  the  idea,  that 
the  polledion  of  thcfc  places  would  be  attcmled  with  the  mod  im- 
portant and  immediate  advantage ;  and  in  particular  they  were  fully 
perfuaded,  that  they  would  thereby  at  once  become  mailers  of  the  trade 
to  the  lakes,  and  of  three-fourths  at  leall  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  they 
faid,  had  liitherto  b;en  fo  unjultly  monopolized  by  the  Britilh  merchants, 
to  their  great  prejudice.  They  have  now  got  polfellion  of  them,  and 
perceive  the  futihty  of  all  thel'e  notions. 

The  pods  furrendercd  are  four  in  number ;  namely.  Fort  Ofwego, 
at  the  niouth  of  Ofwego  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario, 
on  the  fouth  fide;  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River; 
Fort  Detroit,  on  the  weflern  bank  of  Detroit  River ;  and  Fort  Mi- 
chillimachinack,  at  the  ftraits  of  the  fame  name,  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  From  Ofwego,  the  firft  of  thefe,  we 
derived  no  benefit  whatever.  The  neighbouring  country,  for  miles 
round,  was  a  mere  foreft;  it  was  inhabited  by  but  few  Indians,  and 
thefe  few  carried  their  furs  to  Cadaragui  or  Kingfton,  where  they  got 
a  better  price  for  thein  than  at  Ofwego,  as  there  were  many  traders 
there,  and  of  courfc  fome  competition  amongd  them  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  this  fort  Hands,  was  always  open 
to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  along  it  a  fmall  trade  was  carried  on  by 
them  between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  in  no  wife  ever 
interrupted  by  the  troops  at  the  foit.  By  the  furrender  of  this  place, 
therefore,  they  have  gained  nothing  but  wliat  they  enjoyed  before,  and 
the  Britilh  government  is  Hived  the  expence  of  keeping  up  a  ufelefs 
garrifon  of  fifty  men. 

The  quantity  of  furs  colIe<ftcd  at  Niagara  is  confiderable,  and  tlie 
neighbourhood  being  populous,  it  is  a  place  of  no  fnvall  trade ;  but  the 
town,  ill  which  this  trade  la  carried  on,  being  on  tlie  Britifli  iide  of  the  line, 
the  few  merchants  that  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  fort  immediately 
crolTed  over  to  the  other  fide,  as  foon  aa  it  \\:\^  rumoured  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  given  up.  By  the  poireflion  of  a  fulitary  fort,  therefore,  tiie 
people  of  tl^e  States  have  not  gained  the  fmalicil:  poition  of  this  part  of  the 
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hke  trade;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  ihcm  will  fnul  it  t!n.ii- 
intcreft  to  fcttk' as  incrcl'.ants  near  l!ic  fort;  for  tlic  L'lltidi  mcidia'its, 
on  the  oppofite  iidc,  ar.  lias  already  been  lliewii,  tan  ulturd  to  llll  thcii 
goods,  brouglit  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  nnicli  luwcr  terms  than  what 
goods  brought  trom  New  York  can  be  Ibid  at ;  and  as  lor  the  coI^'yVm^ 
of  furs,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  IndLms,  who  bear  fuch  a 
rooted  lutred  to  the  people  of  the  States,  who  are  attached  to  the  Britifli, 
and  who  arc  not  a  people  ready  to  forfake  their  old  friends,  will  carry 
their  furs  over  to  their  enemies,  and  give  up  their  connections  with  the. 
men  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  and  wlio  can 
afford  to  pay  them  fo  much  better  than  the  traders  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  water. 

Detroit,  of  all  the  places  which  have  been  given  up,  is  the  mod  im- 
portant; for  it  is  a  town,  containing  at  lead  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Since  its  furrender,  however,  a  new  town  has  been  laid  out  on  the  op- 
pofite bank  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  lower  down,  and  hither  many  of 
the  traders  have  removed.  The  majority  of  thcin  flay  at  Detroit ; 
but  few  or  none  have  become  citizens  of  the  States  in  confequencc, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will,  at  lead  for  fome  time»  In  the  late 
treaty,  a  particular  provifion  for  them  was  made;  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  one  year,  without  being  called  on  to  declare 
their  fentiments,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  chofe  to  remain 
Britifli  fuhjedts,  they  were  not  to  be  molelled  *  in  any  manner,  but 
fufiered  to  carry  on  their  trade  as  formerly  in  the  fulleft  extent;  the  por- 
tion of  the  fur  trade,  which  we  fliall  lofe  by  the  furrender  of  this  place, 
will  therefore  be  very  inconfiderable. 


if'' 


•  This  part  of  the  late  treaty  has  by  no  means 
been  ftriiTtly  oWcrved  on  the  part  of  the  St;i:cs. 
The  officers  of  tlic  federal  army,  without  afung 
permiflion,  and  contrary  to  the  defire  of  feveral 
nf  the  remaining  Britiih  inhabitants,  appro- 
priated to  their  own  ufe  feveral  of  the  houfes 
and  ftores  of  thofc  who  had  removed  to  the  new 
town,  and  declared  their  determination  of  not 
becoming  citizens  of  the  States ;  and  many  of  the 


inhabitants  had  been  called  on  to  ferve  in  the 
militia,  and  to  perform  dutici,  from  wliich,  as 
U;iti(h  ful)jei*s,  they  were  exempted  by  the  arti- 
cles in  the  treaty  ia  their  favour.  When  we 
were  at  Detroit,  the  Briiilh  inhabitants  net  to- 
gether, and  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  fubjeft, 
reciting  their  gricv.ntes,  which  was  committed 
to  our  care,  and  accordingly  prefc'-v.fd  to  the 
BritilTi  miniilcr  at  Philadelj?hia. 
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'The  K'i;r  h  jiolT,  Mi.liilti.ii;u-1iiii.ick,  is  a  fin.ill  fl)cl;:ukvi  fort,  fitinfcd 
t' 1.111  i;l:iul.      riic  ^i^Ljrnts  of  tlu-  >.'ort!)-wc'ft  ComjMiiy   of  iMcivIiuits 
.It  Montic.il,  .iiiil  .1  k'w  iiulopciid;.iU  tntlji^,  rduial  within  tlie  limits  of 
tlic   fort,   ;i!k1    h.ntorcd  Lioods   iIktc    fir    furs   broii.rht   in   by   (lidl'rcr.t 
tribes   o\'  I.kli.nis,   wfu)   r.-.c   t!ic  lulc    iiih.ilitinf.s  of  x\\c  nci2;!ib()urir,a; 
country.     On    cvacu;\tin.;    this    place,  annrhcr    poil   was  iinnicdi.itcly 
irtubliihckl,  .'.t  no  great  dillancc,  cii   t!ic  Illmd  ol'  Si.  JoiVph,   in    tlic: 
^■tr.lils  (  r  St.  Alary,  between   lakes  Supericr  and   H'arots   and  a  fmall 
liiirriibn  Icl'i  there,  wliich  lu'"-  Inice  bcci  augir.cn'.cd  to  upwards  of  fifty 
men.     Sc\i"rjl  traders,  citi;^ens  of  the  Statc-ti,  Iva\e  cftahlidied  tliL-nnclvcs 
at  Mlclillliniakinac ;  but  as  the  IJritilli  trailers  have  fixed  their  new  poll 
lo  clofe  to  the  old  oik-,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Indians  will  continue 
to  trade  witli  their  old  friemls  in,  preierence,  for  the  reafons  before  nien- 
tloncd.     Fioni   this  flatement  it  appears  evidint,  that  tlie  people  of  the 
States  can  only  acquire  by  their  new  pofTtllion  a  finall  part  of  one  branch 
of  the  fur  trade,  namely,  of  that  which   is  carried  0:1  on  one  of  the 
nearer  lakes.     The    furs    brour^ht  down  from  the   didant   regions   in 
the    north-wclt   to    the  grand    portage,  anil    from   thence    in   caiioes 
to  Montreal  along  the  Utawa  River,  are   what  conftitute  by  fir   the 
principal  part,  both  as   to  qu.;ntity  and  value,  of  thofe  exported  from 
Montreal  ;    to   talk,   therefore,   of  their  acquiring  poflelhon  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  fur  trade  by  the  furrcnder  of  the  pods  on   the  lakes  Is 
ahfurd  in  the  extreme ;    neither  is  it  likely  that  they  will  acquire  any 
confiderable  fliare  of  the  lake  trade  in  general,  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  can  be  carried  on  by  the  liritilh  merchants  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec,   by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  fuch  fuperior  ad*- 
vantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remafk,  that  as  mihtary  pofts,  all  thofe  lately  eflablifiied 
by  the  Britifli  are  far  fuperior,  in  point  of  fituation,  to  thofe  delivered  up. 
The  ground  oji  which  the  new  block  houfe  is  building,  on  the  Britilh  fide 
of  Niagara  River,  is  nine  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  ilone  houfe  in  the 
American  fort,  and  it  commands  every  part  of  the  fort.  The  chief 
flrengih  of  the  old  fort  is  on  the  land  fide  j  towards  the  water  the 
works  arc  very  weak,  and  the  whole  might  be  battered  down  by  a  fingle 
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twelve  pounder  judicioufly  plaiUcil  on  ihe  Britllh  lidc  of  the  river.  At 
prc(;nt  it  is  not  jtrofKjUd  to  ercdt  any  otli^r  \vor!;s  on  the  liritlili  fide 
of  the  rivvf  th.Mi  tiic  block  houfe  ;  bnt  Ihould  a  fort  be  conilrudi-d 
hereafter,  it  will  be  placed  on  Minifliigiiis  i'oint,a  dill  more  advantagjous 
fitiiation  iI)'.nth'ton  which  the  block  houfe  II. uuls  as  it  completely 
con^.inands  the  entraree  into  th'.;  rivLT. 

'Ihe  new  poll  on  Detroit  River  commands  the  channel  mucii  more 
tffecUially  than  the  old  fort  in  the  town  of  Detroit;  veflels  cannot  y,o 
up  or  down  tlie  river  without  pall'mg  within  a  very  Lw  yards  of  it.  It 
is  reniarkable,  indeed,  that  the  Trench ,  when  they  firft  penetrated  into 
this  part  of  the  cor.ntry,  fixed  upon  t!ie  fpot  chofen  for  this  ncvv  fort, 
in  preference  to  that  where  Detroit  Uands,  and  diey  had  ablblutcly  be- 
gin) their  fort  and  town,  when  the  whole  party  was  unluppdy  cut  oli"  by 
the  Indians. 

The  jfland  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  third  place,  is  a  more  eligible  fitua- 
tlon  for  a  liritifli  military  poft  than  MiehiUimakinac,  inafmuch  us  it 
conitiiands  the  entrance  of  Lake  uperior,  whereas  j\liehillimaki/jac  only 
commands  the  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  fincerely  to  be  hoped,  hov/evcr,  that  Great  Dritain  and  the  United 
States  may  continue  frien.is,  and  that  ue  never  mi^y  have  occafion  to 
view  thofe  pofis  on  the  frontiers  in  any  other  light  than  as  convenient 
jilaces  for  carrying  on  commerce. 
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t)ffcnpti:n  of  the  River  an  J  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Country  Ur^ 
dcring  vpon  the  Na^i^ablc  Part  of  the  River  below  the  Falls, 

Fort  C.Vippeway,  September, 

AT  tlic  tlid.incc  of  eijlit.'en  miles  from  the  town  of  Ningara  or 
Newark,  arc  thofc  remarkable  falls  in  Niagara  River,  which  niay 
juilly  be  ranked  amongi>  the  greateft  natural  curiofitics  in  the  known 
worlJ.  Tlie  road  leading  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  runs  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  them.  TJiis  road,  which  is  within  the  Britilh 
dominions,  is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  lofty  fteep  banks  of  the  river ; 
for  a  confiderable  way  it  runs  clofe  to  their  very  edge,  and  in  paffing 
along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  entertained  with  a  variety  of  the  moft 
grand  and  beautiful  profpedls.  The  river,  inftead  of  growing  narrow  as 
you  proceed  upwards,  widens  confiderably :  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile,  and  here  it  aflumes  much  tlie 
appearance  of  a  lake  j  it  is  enclofed,  fecmingly  on  all  fides,  by  high  hills, 
and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  is  fo  gentle  as  to 
be  fcarcely  perceptible  from  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  continues  thus 
broad  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  on  a  fudden  the  waters  are  contradled 
between  the  high  hills  on  each  fide.  From  hence  up  to  the  falls  the 
current  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  rapid.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
broad  part  of  the  river,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  banks,  is  fituated  a 
fmall  viUp.gc,  that  has  been  called  Queenllown,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent 
country,  is  befl  known  by  the  name  of  *•  The  Landing."  The  lake 
merchant  velTcls  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with  perfect:  fafety,  and 
they  commonly  do  fo,  to  depofit,  in  the  ftorcs  there,  fuch  goods  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  fent  higher  up  the  country,  and  to  receive  in  return  the 
furs,  Sec,  that  have  been  colledled  at  the  various  pofts  on  lakes  Huron 
and  Eric,  and  fent  thither  to  be  conveyed  down  to  Kingfton,  acrofs  Lake 
Ontario.  The  portage  from  this  place  to  the  ncarefl,  navigable  part  of 
Niagara  River,  above  the  falls,  is  nine  miles  in  length. 
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About  halfway  up  the  banks,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Queenftown,  there  is  a  very  extenfive  range  of  wooden  birrack^-, 
which,  when  viewed  a  little  way  off,  appears  to  great  advantage  ;  thefc 
barracks  are  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
ever  be  ufed  until  the  climate  improves :  the  firll  troops  that  were 
lodged  in  them  fickened  in  a  very  few  days  after  their  arrival  j  many  of 
the  men  died,  and  had  not  thofe  that  remained  alive  been  removed, 
purfuant  to  the  advice  of  the  phyficians,  to  other  quarters,  the  whole 
regiment  might  pofiibly  have  perifhed. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Queenftown,  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  is  very  level;  but  here  it  puts  on  a  different 
afpedl  i  a  confufed  range  of  hills,  covered  with  oiks  of  an  immenfe  fize, 
fuddenly  rifes  up  before  you,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  the  fide  of 
them  is  fo  fteep  and  rugged  that  it  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  for  the  tra- 
veller to  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  fliould  be  in  one,  and  proceed  to  the 
top  on  foot.  Beyond  thefe  hills  you  again  come  to  an  unbroken  level 
country ;  but  the  foil  here  differs  materially  from  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  j 
it  confifts  of  a  rich  dark  earth  intermixed  with  clay,  and  abounding  with 
flones  i  whereas,  on  the  fide  next  Lake  Ontario,  the  foil  is  of  a 
yellowilh  caft,  in  fome  places  inclining  to  gravel  and  in  others  to  fand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge,  which  overhangs  the 
little  village  of  Queenftown,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  gratified  with  one 
of  the  fineft  profpedts  that  can  be  imagined  in  nature  :  you  ftand  amidft 
a  clump  of  large  oaks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  looking  down- 
wards, perceive,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
hill  is  clothed  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe,  the  tops  of  the  houfes  of 
Queenftown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  fliips  moored  in  the  river ; 
the  ftiips  are  at  leaft  two  hundred  feet  below  you,  and  their  mafts  ap- 
pear like  flender  reeds  peeping  up  amidft  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Carrying  your  eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the  river  in  all  its  windings, 
and  finally  fee  it  difembogue  into  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  town  and 
the  fort:  the  lake  itfelf  terminates  your  view  in  this  diredlion,  except 
merely  at  one  part  of  the  horizon,  where  you  juft  get  a  glimpfe  of 
the  blue  hills  of  Toronto.    The  ihore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand. 
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remaiiis  m  ils  natural  llate,  co\'e!c\l  wirli  one  conti'iucc!  foiefl  ;  but 
on  t\\e  oppofitc  Ikle  the  country  is  intciipcricd  with  cuhivatcd  iields  and 
neat  farm  houfcs  down  to  tlic  water's  cd;;c.  Tho  countrv  beyond  the 
bills  is  iniiLh  lei's  ckarcd  than  that  which  lies  towards  the  town  of 
Niagara,  on  the  navi,;able  part  of  the  river. 

From  the  hidden  change  of  the  iace  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Qucenllown,  ai;d  the  equally  fudden  change  in  the  river 
with  refpcdt  lo  its  breadth,  depth,  and  cuirent,  conjectures  have  been 
formed,  that  the  great  falls  of  tlic  river  ir.i.'ft  cr  g'nrdiy  have  been 
fituaicd  at  the  Ipot  where  the  waters  are  fo  abruptly  contracted  between 
the  hills;  and  indeed  it  is  liigliiy  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe,  for  it 
is  a  fad  well  afcertained,  that  the  tails  have  receded  very  confiderably 
fjnce  they  were  firll  vifited  by  Europeans,  and  that  tliey  are  llill 
receding  every  year;  but  of  this  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  par- 
ticularly prefently. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  that  we  left  the  town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark,  accompanied  by  the  attorney  general  and  an  oillcer  of  the 
Britilh  engineers,  in  order  to  vlfit  thefe  llupcndous  falls.  Every  (lep 
that  we  advanced  toward  them,  our  expedations  rofe  to-  a  higher  pitch ; 
our  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  uiift 
which  hovers  over  them;  and  an  hundred  times,  I  believe,  did  we  flop 
our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  thuiidering  found ;  ntithcr,  how- 
ever, WAS  tlie  mill:  to  be  iesn,  nor  the  found  to  be  heard,  when  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  nor  after  having  croiled  over  them,  were 
our  eyes  cr  ears  more  gratified.  This  occafioned  no  inconfiderable  dif- 
appointment,  ajid  we  could  not  but  exprefs  our  doubts  to  each  other, 
that  the  wondrous  accounts  we  had  fo  frequently  heard  of  the  falls 
were  without  foundation,  and  calculated  merely  to  inipofe  on  the 
minils  of  credulous  people  that  inhabited  a  dilkuit  part  of  the  world. 
Tiicfe  doubts  were  nearly  confirmed,  when  we  found  that,  alter  having 
approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place,  the  mill:  was  but  jult 
dlfcerniblc,  and  that  the  found  even  then  was  not  to  be  heard;  yet  it  is 
neverthelcfj  ftriclly  true,  that  the  tremendous  noife  of  the  falls  may 
be  diiHnclly  heard,  at  limes,  at  the  diflancc  of  forty  miles ;  and  the 
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cloud  formed  from  tlie  fpray  mny  be  even  fcen  ftill  farther  o;T*;  but  it  is 
only  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  imd  there  is  a  firie  blue  flcy,  which 
however  arc  very  common  cccurrenwX's  in  tins  countr}',  thu  the  cloud 
can  be  feeii  at  fuch  a  great  diftance.  The  hearing  of  thj  fouiul  of  the 
falls  afar  off  ajfo  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphcre  ;  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  found  can  be  heard  at  the  grcatcfl:  diflancc,  jull  before 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when  the  wind  is  in  a  favourable  point  to  convey 
the  found  toward  the  liftener  :  the  day  on  which  wc  firlt  approached  the 
falls  was  thick  and  cloudy. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Lake  Erie  which  draws  noarcd  to 
the  fdls,  there  is  a  fmall  village,  confifting  of  about  half  a  dozen  llraguling 
houks:  here  we  alighted,  and  having  difpofcd  of  our  horf.'i-',  and  mad; 
a  flight  repaft,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  fatigue  v.c  had  to  gi» 
through,  we  crolled  over  fome  fields  towards  a  deep  hollow  pla.c  ilu- 
rounded  with  large  trees,  from-  the  bottom  of  which  iflued  thick  volume;; 
of  whitifh  mift,  that  had  much  the  appearance  of  fmoke  rifmgfrom  largo 
heaps  of  burning  weeds.  Plaving  come  to  the  edge  of  tb.is  hollow  place, 
wc  defcended  a  fteep  bank  of  nbout  fifty  yards,  and  then  walking  for 
fome  diftance  over  a  wet  marfliy  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  tliick 
buflies,  at  laft  came  to  the  Table  Rock,  fo  called  from  the  remark- 
able flatnefs  of  its  furface,  and  its  bearing  fome  fimilitudc  to  a  table. 
This  rock  is  fituated  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  grL\it  fall,  above  the  top 
of  which  it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The  view  from  it  is  truly 
fublime  j  but  before  I  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
view,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  take  a  more  general  furvey  of  the  river  and 
falls. 


*  We  ourfelvcs,  fome  time  afterwards,  bchclJ 
th;  cloud  with  the  Daiced  eye,  at  no  lefs  a  dirtance 
than  fifty-four  miles,  when  failing  oa  Lake  Erie, 
on  board  one  of  the  king's  (hips.  The  day  on 
which  we  fnw  it  was  uncommonly  clear  and  calm, 
and  we  were  fcated  oa  the  poop  of  the  vofiel, 
admiring  the  bold  fcenery  of  the  foutiicrn  ftuie 
of  the  lake,  when  ihc  commander,  who  iiad  been 
aloft  to  make  fome  rbfcrvatioiis,  came  to  us, 
and  pointing  to  a  fmall  white  cloud  in  the  hori- 
zon, told  us,  that  that  was  the  cloud  overhanging 


Niagp.ra.  At  f.jiT  it  appeared  to  us  thit  this 
mullh.u's  been  a  mere  co.ijeilure, but  on  minute 
obferv.i'.ion  it  was  evident  that  the  co:nmandtr's 
inforn;ation  was  jail.  All  tlic  other  lii;hc  clouJ?, 
in  a  fe.v  minutes,  flitted  away  to  another  part  of 
the  horizon,  wnerjas  this  one  remained  iL'adily 
fixed  in  the  fimc  fpot ;  ard  on  looking  at  it 
through  a  gl-ifs,  it  vsas  plain  to  fee  t^iat  tiie 
Ihapc  of  the  cloud  varied  every  ii'llant,  owing  to 
the  continued  rifi.ig  of  the  mill  iVoni  the  c:it.irart 
beneath. 
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Niagara  River  iiTiics  from  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
after  a  couf_>  of  thirty-fix  miles  difcharges  itfelf  into  Lake  Ontario,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned.  For  the  firfl  few  milts  from  Lake  Eric, 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  it  is  deep 
enough  for  vclTcIs  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water ;  but  thi^  current  is  fo 
extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  channel  fo  intricate,  en  account 
of  the  numberltfj  large  rocks  in  ditferent  places,  that  no  othf.  -eflels 
than  bateaux  ever  attempt  to  pafs  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward 
the  river  widens,  no  rocks  arc  to  be  i'een  either  along  the  ihores  or  in 
the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide  fnioothly  along,  though  the  current 
continues  very  Arong.  The  river  runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable  with 
fafety  for  bateaux  as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway,  which  is  about  three  miles 
above  the  fills  j  but  here  the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and  the  waters 
are  violently  agitated  by  pafling  down  fucceflive  rapids,  fo  much  fo  in- 
deed, that  were  a  boat  by  any  chance  to  be  carried  but  a  little  way  beyond 
Chippeway,  where  people  ufually  flop,  nothing  could  fave  it  from  being 
daflied  to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to  the  falls.  With  fuch  aftonifliing 
impetuofity  do  the  waves  break  on  the  rocks  in  thefe  rapids,  that  the 
mere  fight  of  them  from  the  top  of  the  banks  is  fufficient  to  make  you 
fliuddcr.  I  muft  in  this  place,  however,  obferve,  that  it  is  only  on  each 
fide  of  the  river  that  the  waters  are  fo  much  troubled  j  in  the  middle  of 
it,  though  the  current  is  alfo  there  uncommonly  fwift,  yet  the  breakers 
are  not  fo  dangerous  but  boats  may  pafs  down,  if  dexteroufly  ma- 
naged, to  an  ifland  which  divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls.  To  go 
down  to  this  illand  it  is  neceflary  to  fet  off  at  fome  diilance  above  Chippe- 
way, where  the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exadly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  the  whole  way  thither;  if  the  boats  were  fuffered  to  get  out 
of  their  courfe  ever  fo  little,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  it  would 
be  impofiible  to  ftem  the  current,  and  bring  them  again  into  it  j  they 
would  be  irrefiiftibly  carried  towards  the  falls,  and  deftrudion  mufl: 
inevitably  follow.  In  returning  from  the  ifland  there  is  flill  more  diffi- 
culty and  danger  than  in  going  to  it.  Notwithftanding  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  numbers  of  perfons  have  the  foolhardinefs  to  proceed  to  this 
ifland,  merely  for  the  fake  of  beholding  the  falls  from  the  oppofite  fide 
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of  It,  or  for   tlie  fikc  of  having  in   their   power  to  fiy   th  it   ihoy  Ii.ul 
hc:n  upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  amid  ft  tlie  rocks  with  rciloulilcd  Iinpctiiof.ty, 
as  it  approaches  towards  the  falls;  ;it  lall  coming  to  the  brink  of  tlie  tre- 
mendous precipice,  it  tumbles  headlong  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting 
with  any  interruption  from  rocks  in  its  dcfcent.  Jull  at  t!ie  precipice 
the  river  takes  a  confiderable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line  of  the  talis, 
inftcad  of  extending  from  bank  to  bank  in  the  ihortcftdircdtion,  runs  ob- 
liquely acrofs.  The  width  of  the  falls  is  confiderubly  gi-eatcr  than  the 
width  of  the  river,  admeafured  fomc  way  below  the  precipice ;  but  the 
annexed  plan  will  enable  you  to  form  a  better  idea  of  their  pofition 
than  any  written  dcfcription  whatfocver.  For  its  great  accuracy  I 
cannot  vouch,  as  it  was  done  merely  from  the  eye  ;  fuch  as  it  is,  how- 
cvei',  I  have  fent  it  to  you,  conceiving  it  better  that  ycu  fl:ouId  have  a 
plan  fomewhat  impcrfedl  than  no  plan  at  all.  On  looking  it  over  you  will 
fee  that  the  river  does  not  rufli  down  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken 
flieet,  but  that  it  is  divided  by  iflands  into  three  dillindt  collateral  falls. 
.  The  moft  ftupendous  of  thefe  is  that  on  the  north  weflern  or  Britirti 
fide  of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Ilorle-(lioe  Fall, 
from  its  bearing  feme  refemblance  to  the  fhape  of  a  horfo  Hioe. 
The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  whereas 
the  others  are  each  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high;  but  to  ii:s  in- 
ferior height  it  is  indebted  principally  for  its  grandeur ;  tiic  precipice, 
and  of  courfc  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  beini'  fo  nnicli  lower 
at  the  one  fide  than  at  the  other,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  of  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the  low  fide,  and  ruilies  down  with 
greater  velocity  at  that  fide  than  it  does  at  the  other,  as  the  rapids 
above  the  precipice  are  fi:rongeft  there.  It  is  from  the  center  of  the 
Horfe-fhoe  Fall  that  arifes  that  prodigious  cloud  of  mill:  which  may  be 
feen  fo  far  off.  The  extent  of  the  Horfe-fiioe  Fall  can  only  be  afcertained 
by  the  eye ;  the  general  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  moll  frequently 
viewed  it  is,  that  it  is  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
The  ifland  which  feparates  it  from  the  next  fall  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide ;  the  fecond  fall  is  ab jut  live  yards 
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wide;  th:   v.cxt   ill;vid  :iWut   thirty  ,       .;  ami   ihc  tliii\l,  commonly 
called  th'j  I'ort    Scliloncr  Fiill,   (v-m  I.,  int,'  fituatcd  towards  tlic  iule  of 
tli:  river  on  which  that  fort  ih\nu      is  jiulgtd  to  ii  lircafurc  at  Icafl  a>i 
ir.uch  as    the  liir.^c  illand.     The  wh'.lc  t\trnt  of  ilie  precipice,  there- 
i'orc,  i:icl'.uiiiio;  the  iHuids,   is,  accord, ng  to   tliis   computation,  thirteen 
hundred  and  tliirty-livc  3'arils.     Tiii^  is   certainly  not   air  cxa{)[ger.it'.\l 
ftatctnent.     Sonu-  have   Uippofed,  that  the  line   of  the  falls   altogether 
c.vceeds   an    l.n^;lilh   mile.     TIk;   qumtity  of  water  c;irri.d  down    the 
falls  is  prodigi'jus.     It  will  he   found  to   amount   to  670,2^*5  tons  per 
minute,  though  cal'.'ulated  limplv  from  the  following  dita,  which  ought 
to  be  correct,  as  coming  from  an  experienced  commander  of  one  of  the 
King's  llrps  on  I/ake  Erie,  well  acquainted   in  every  rclpcd;   with  that 
body  of  water,  viz.  that  where  Li'ke  Erie,  towards  its  caftern  extrernitv,  is 
two  miles  and  a  half  wide,   the  water  is  fix   feet  deep,  and   the  current 
runs  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an  hour;  hut  Niagara  River,  between 
this  part  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  falls,  receives  the  waters  of  feveral  large 
creeks,  the  quantity  carried  down   the  falls   muft  therefore   be  greater 
than  the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be ;  if  we  lay  that  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two' thoufand  tons  of  water  are  precipitated  down  the 
fidls  every  minute,  the  quantity  will  not  probably  be  much  overrated. 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  fituated  on  the  Britilh  fide  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Horfc-fhoe  Fall.  Here  the  fpedator  has  an 
unobftrudted  view  of  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the  falls,  and  of  the 
circumjacent  fliorcs,  covered  with  thick  woods;  of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall, 
feme  yards  below  him;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a  diflance  to 
the  left ;  and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into  which,  if  he  has 
but  courage  to  approach  to  the  expofed  edge  of  the  rock,  he  may  look 
down  perpendicularly.  The  allionifliment  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpcftator  by  the  vaftnefs  of  the  different  objefts  which  he  contem- 
plates from  hence  is  great  indeed,  and  few  perfons,  on  coming  here  for 
the  firft  time,  can  for  feme  minutes  colledt  themfelves  fuHiciently  to  be 
able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  ftupendous  fcene  before 
them.  It  is  impoflible  for  the  eye  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  oncej 
it  muft  gradually  make  itfclf  acquainted,  in  the  firft  place,  with  the  com- 
ponent 
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ponent  parts  of  the  fcene,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itfelf  an  objed  of 
wonder;  and  fuch  a  length  of  time  does  this  operation  require,  that 
many  of  thofe  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  fcene 
at  their  leifure,  for  years  together,  have  thought  that  every  time  they 
have  beheld  it,  each  part  has  appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  fublime» 
and  that  it  has  only  been  at  the  time  of  their  laft  vifit  that  they  have 
been  able  to  difcover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  cataradl. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  on  the  Table  Rock,  we  returned  to 
the  fields  the  fame  way  by  which  we  had  defcended,  purfuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officer  of  engineers  accompanying  us,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  cataradl,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  beft  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the  whole 
country.  It  would  be  poflible  to  purfue  your  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  confiderable  way  downwards ;  but  the  buflies 
are  fo  exceedingly  thick,  and  the  ground  fo  rugged,  that  the  tafk  would 
be  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The  next  fpot  from  which  we  furveyed  the 
falls,  was  from  the  part  of  the  cliff  nearly  oppofite  to  that  end  of 
the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  which  lies  next  to  the  ifland.  You  ftand  here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  behind  fome  buihcs,  the  tops  of  which  have  been 
cut  down  in  order  to  open  the  view.  From  hence  you  have  a  better 
profpe<ft  of  the  whole  cataradl,  and  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  corre(5t 
idea  of  the  pofition  of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  one  other  place. 
The  profpedl  from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I  think  lefs  grand  than 
from  any  other  fpot.  The  officer  who  fo  politely  directed  our  move- 
ments on  this  occafion  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  view  from  this  fpot,  that 
he  once  had  a  wooden  houle  conftrudled,  and  drawn  down  here  by  oxen, 
in  which  he  lived  until  he  had  finiflied  fevcral  different  drawings  of  the 
catarad :  one  of  thefe  we  were  gratified  with  the  fight  of,  which  ex- 
hibited a  view  of  the  catarad:  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a  moft 
curious  and  wonderful  ftate.  The  ice  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  of  the  catarad  in  immenfe  mounds,  and  huge  icicles, 
like  the  pillars  of  a  mafly  building,  hang  pendent  in  many  places  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  reachiiig  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
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Having  left  this  place,  we" returned  once  more  through  the  woods 
bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the  open  fields,  and  then  direded  our 
courfe  by  a  circuitous  path,  about  one  mile  in  length,  to  a  part  of 
the  clifF  where  it  is  poffiblc  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cataraft. 
The  river,  for  many  miles  below  the  precipice,  is  bounded  on  each  fide 
by  fteep,  and  in  moft  parts  perpendicular,  cliffs,  formed  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  them,  except  at  two 
places,  where  large  malfes  of  earth  and  rocks  have  crumbled  down,  and 
ladders  have  been   placed  from  one  break  to  another,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  paflengers.     The  firft  of  thefe  places  which  you  come 
to  in  walking  along  the  river,  from  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  downwards,  is 
called  the  "  Indian  Ladder,"  the  ladders  having  been  conftruded  there 
by  the  Indians.     Thefe  ladders,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  there  are 
feveral,  one  below  the  other,  confifl:  fimply  of  long  pine  trees,  with 
notches  cut  in  their  fides,  for  the  pafl*enger  to  reft  his  feet  on.     The 
trees,    even  when    firft   placed   there,  would   vibrate   as   you  ftepped 
upon   them,    owing   to   their   being   fo    long    and   flender;    age   has 
rendered    them   ftill   lefs   firm,    and   they   now    certainly   cannot     be 
deemed  fafe,  though  many  perfons  are  ftill  in  the  habit  of  defcending  by 
their  means.     We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  clifF  by 
this  route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  which  is  lower  down  the 
river,   called  Mrs.  Simcoe's  Ladder,   the  ladders   having   been   origi- 
nally placed   there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lady  of  the  late  go- 
vernor.    This  route  is  much  more  frequented  than  the  other  j  the  lad- 
ders, properly  fo  called,  are  ftrong,  and  firmly  placed,  and  none  of  them, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  clifF,  are  required  to  be  of  fuch  a 
great  length  but  what  even  a  lady  might  pafs  up  or  d(?wn  them  without 
fear  of  danger.     To  defcend  over  the  rugged  rocks,  however,  the  whole 
way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  is  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking, 
and  few  ladies,  I  believe,  could  be  found  of  fufficient  ftrength  of  body  to 
encounter  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an  expedition. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  clifF,  you  find  yourfelf  in  the  midft  of 
huge  piles  of  mifliapen  rocks,  with  great  maflTes  of  earth  and  rocks  pro- 
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jcdting  from  the  fide  of  the  cliff,  and  overgrown  with  pines  and  cedars 
hanging  over  your  head,  apparently  ready  to  crumble  down  and  crufh 
you  to  atoms.  Many  of  the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads  down- 
wards, being  fufpended  by  their  roots,  which  had  taken  fuch  a  firm 
hold  in  the  grovmd  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  that  when  part  of  it  gave  way 
the  trees  did  not  fall  altogether.  The  river  before  you  here  is  (gmewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  it,  a 
little  to  the  right,  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall  is  feen  to  great  advantage  ;  what 
you  fee  of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall  alfo  appears  in  a  very  favourable  point  of 
view ;  the  projedling  cliff  conceals  nearly  one  half  of  it.  The  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  is  fkirted  at  bottom  by  milk  white  foam,  which  afcends 
in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks;  but  it  is  not  feen  to  rife  above  the 
fall  like  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  as  is  the  cafe  at  the  Horfe-(hoe  Fall;  neverthe- 
lefs  the  fpray  is  fo  confidcrable,  that  it  defcends  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder,  like  rain. 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  proceeded  towards  the 
Great  Fall,  along  the  ftrand,  which  for  a  con(;derable  part  of  the  way 
thither  confifts  of  horizontal  beds  of  limeftone  rock,  covered  with  gra- 
vel, except,  indeed,  where  great  piles  of  ftones  have  fallen  from  the 
fides  of  the  cliff.  Thefe  horizontal  beds  of  rock,  in  fome  places,  extend 
very  far  into  the  river,  forming  points  which  break  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  occafion  flrong  eddies  along  particular  parts  of  the  fhore. 
Here  great  numbers  of  the  bodies  of  firtiis,  fquirrels,  foxes,  and 
various  other  animals,  that,  unable  to  flem  the  current  of  the  river  above 
the  falls,  have  been  carried  down  them,  and  confequently  killed,  are 
wafhed  up.  The  fhore  is  likewife  found  ftrcwed  with  trees,  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  that  have  been  fwept  away  from  the  faw  mills  above 
ih6  falls,  and  carried  down  the  precipice.  The  timber  is  generally 
terribly  fhattered,  and  the  carcafes  of  all  the  large  animals,  particu- 
larly of  the  large  fifties,  are  found  very  much  bruifcd.  A  dreadful 
Aench  arifes  from  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter  lying  on  the  fliore,  and 
numberlefs  birds  of  prey,  attracted  by  it,  are  always  feen  hovering  about 
the  place.  Amongft  the  numerous  ftories  current  in  the  country,  re- 
lating to  this  wonderful  cataraft,  there  is  one   that  records  the  hap- 
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Icfs  face  of  a  poor  Indian,  which  I  feledl,  as  the  truth  of  it  is  unquef- 
tionable.  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  tale,  intoxicated,  it  feems,  with 
fpirits,  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  which 
■was  faftcned  to  the  beach  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  above  the  falls. 
His  fquaw  fat  on  the  fhore  to  watch  him.  Whilft  they  were  in  this 
fituation,  a  failor  from  one  of  the  (hips  of  war  on  the  neighbouring  lakes 
happened  to  pafs  by;  he  was  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  fquaw, 
and  inftantly  determined  upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature, 
however,  unwilling  to  gratify  his  defires,  haftcned  to  the  canoe  to  aroufe 
her  hufband ;  but  before  Ihe  could  effed  her  purpofe,  the  lailor  cut  the 
cord  by  which  the  canoe  was  furtened,  and  fet  it  adrift.  It  quickly 
floated  away  with  the  ftream  from  the  fatal  fpot,  and  ere  many  minutes 
elapfedj  was  carried  down  into  the  midft  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was 
diftindlly  feen  by  feveral  perfons  that  were  ftanding  on  the  adjacent  £bore» 
whofe  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  Angularity  of  the  appearance 
of  a  canoe  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  river.  The  violent  motion  of  the  waves 
foon  awoke  the  Indian;  he  ftartcd  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and 
perceiving  his  danger,  inftantly  feized  his  paddle,  and  made  the  moft 
furprifing  exertions  to  fave  himfelf;  but  finding  in  a  little  time  that 
all  his  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  ftemming  the  impetuoiity  of  the 
current,  he  with  great  compofure  put  afide  his  paddle,  wrapt  himfelf  up 
in  his  blanket,  and  again  laid  himlelf  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
In  a  few  feconds  he  was  hurried  down  the  precipice ;  but  neither  he  nor 
his  canoe  were  ever  feen  more.  It  is  fuppofed  that  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  different  things  that  happen  to  be  carried  down  the  falls  re- 
appear at  bottom. 

From  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder  you  may  walk  along  the  ftrand 
for  fome  diftance  without  inconvenience ;  but  as  you  approach  the 
Horfe-fhoe  Fall,  the  way  becomes  more  and  more  rugged.  In  fome 
places,  where  the  cliii'  has  crumbleil  down,  huge  mounds  of  earth, 
rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge,  oppofe  your  courfe; 
it  feems  impoflible  to  pafs  them;  and,  ind^^td,  without  a  guide,  a 
ftranger  would  never  find  his  way  to  the  oppofite  fide ;  for  to  get  there 
it  is  neceflary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  top,  and  then  to  crawl  on  your 
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hands  and  knees  through  long  dark  holes,  where  paflages  are  left  open 
between  the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees.  After  palfing  thefe  mounds,  you 
have  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock  clofe  under  the  clilT,  for  there  is  but 
little  fpace  here  between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  thefe  rocks  are 
fo  (lippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moifture  from  the  fpray,  which  de- 
fcends  very  heavily,  that  without  the  utnioft  precaution  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  to  efcape  a  fall.  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owing  to  the  fpray,  as  if  each  of  us  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  whatfoever  to  prevent  yon  frcm  palTing  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Great  Fall ;  and  you  might  even  proceed  behind  the  prodi- 
gious flicet  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice, for  the  water  falls  from  the  edge  of  a  prcjeding  rockj  and,  more- 
over, caverns  of  a  very  confiderable  fize  have  heen  hollowed  out  of  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebullition  of 
the  water,  which  extend  fome  way  underneath  the  bed  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  river.  I  advanced  within  about  fix  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  flieet 
of  water,  juft  far  enough  to  peep  into  the  caverns  behind  it;  but  here 
my  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  violent  whirlwind  that  always 
rages  at  the  bottom  of  the  catara<ft,  occafioned  by  the  concuflion  of  fucii 
a  vaft  body  of  water  againft  the  rocks.  I  confefs  I  had  no  inclination 
at  the  time  to  go  farther ;  nor,  indeed,  did  any  of  us  afterwards  attempt 
to  explore  the  dreary  confines  of  thefe  caverns,  where  death  feemed  to 
await  him  that  fliould  be  daring  enough  to  enter  their  threatening  jaws. 
No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
fcene  at  this  place.  Your  fenfes  are  appalled  by  the  fight  of  the  im- 
menfe  body  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  fo  clofely  to  yoj  from 
the  top  of  the  ftupendous  precipice,  and  by  the  thundering  found  of  the 
billows  da(hing  againft  the  rocky  fides  of  the  caverns  below ;  you  trem- 
ble with  reverential  fear,  when  you  confider  that  a  blaft  of  the  whirlwind 
might  fweep  you  from  off  the  flippery  rocks  on  which  you  ftand,  and 
precipitate  you  into  the  dreadful  gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all  the 
power  of  man  could  not  extricate  you ;  you  feel  what  an  infignificant 
being  you  are  in  the  creation,  and  your  mind  is  forcibly  impreffed  with 
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an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  commanded  the 
waters  to  flow. 

Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  fiift  dlfcovcred  they  have  receded 
very  confidcrably,  owing  to  the  difrupture  of  the  rocks  which  form  the 
precipice.  The  rocks  at  bottom  are  firfl:  loofened  by  the  conftant  ac- 
tion of  the  water  upon  themj  they  are  afterwards  carried  away,  and  thofe 
at  top  being  thus  undermined,  are  foon  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  rufliing  over  tliem  ;  even  within  the  memory  of  many  of  th-^ 
prefent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  receded  feveral  yarus. 
The  commodore  of  the  King's  veflels  on  Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  that  lake  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  informed  me,  that  when 
he  firfl  came  into  the  country  it  was  a  common  pradlice  for  young  men 
to  go  to  the  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  falls ;  that  after  dining  there, 
they  ufed  frequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  towards 
certain  large  rocks  in  the  midft:  of  the  rapids,  not  far  from  the  edge  of 
the  falls;  and  fometimes  to  proceed  through  the  water,  even  beyond 
thefe  rocks.  No  fuch  rocks  are  to  be  feen  at  prefent  j  and  were 
a  man  to  advance  two  yards  into  tlie  river  from  the  ifland,  lie  would 
be  inevitably  fwept  away  by  the  torrent.  It  has  been  conjedtured,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  originally  fituated  at 
Queenftown  ;  and  indeed  the  more  pains  you  take  to  examine  the  courfe 
of  the  river  from  the  prefent  falls  downward,  the  more  reafon  is  there 
to  imagine  that  fuch  a  conjedure  is  well  founded.  From  the  precipice 
nearly  down  to  Queenftown,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  ftrewed  with  large 
rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken  and  rugged  j  circumftances  which 
plainly  denote  that  feme  great  difruption  has  taken  place  along  this 
part  of  the  river  j  and  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  it, 
as  there  are  evident  marks  of  the  adlion  of  water  upon  the  fides  of 
the  banks,  and  conilderably  above  their  prefent  bafes.  Now  the  river 
has  never  been  known  to  rife  near  thefe  marks  during  the  greateft  floods; 
it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  its  bed  mufl:  have  been  once  much  more  ele- 
vated than  it  is  at  prefent.  Below  Qn^eenfl;own,  however,  there  are  no 
traces  on  the  banks  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level  of  the  water  was 
ever  much  higher  there  than  it  is  now.     The  fudden  incrcafe  of  the 
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depth  of  the  river  juft  below  the  hills  at  Quecnnovvn,  and  it.>  fuddcn  cx- 
panfion  there  at  the  fame  time,  fecr-  to  indicate  that  the  waters  mull  for 
a  great  length  of  time  have  fallen  ,rom  the  top  of  the  liilis,  and  thus 
have  formed  that  extenfive  deep  bafin  below  the  village.  In  the  river,  .i 
mile  or  two  above  Queen ftown,  there  is  a  tremendous  whirlpool,  owing 
to  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed  j  this  hole  was  probably  alfo  formed  by 
the  waters  falling  for  a  great  length  of  time  on  the  fame  fpot,  in  confe- 
<»;ience  of  the  rocks  which  compofed  the  then  precipice  having  remained 
firmer  than  thofc  at  any  other  place  did.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  great 
fall,  inftead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  horfe  (hoe,  once  projected  in 
the  middle.  For  a  century  part:,  however,  it  has  remained  nearly  in  the 
prcfent  form ;  and  as  the  ebullition  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cataraiS  is  fo  much  greater  at  the  center  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other 
part,  and  as  the  water  confequently  ads  with  more  force  there  in  under- 
mining the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
remain  nearly  in  the  fame  form  for  ages  to  come. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall  is  found  a  kind  of  white 
concrete  fubftance,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  called  fpray. 
Some  pcrfons  have  fuppofed  that  it  is  formed  from  the  earthy  particles  of 
the  water,  which  defccnding,  owing  to  their  great  fpecific  gravity,  quicker 
than  the  other  particles,  adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a 
mafs.  This  concrete  fubftance  has  precifcly  the  appearance  of  petrified 
froth  J  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  found  adhering  to  thofe  rocks 
againfl:  which  the  greateft  quantities  of  the  froth,  that  floats  upon  the 
water,  is  waflicd  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  afcending  the  cliff  till  the  evening  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  had  it  been  poflible  to  have  found  our  way  up  in  the 
dark,  I  verily  believe  we  fliould  have  remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until 
midnight.  Juft  as  we  left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the  fun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfedl  rainbows 
that  ever  I  beheld  was  exhibited  in  the  fpray  that  arofe  from  the  fall. 
It  is  only  at  evening  and  morning  that  the  rainbow  is  Ccen  in  perfediun ; 
for  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  fteep  precipice,  (hade  the  fun  from 
the  fpray  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     At  a  little 
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dlftance  from  the  foot  of  the  hddcr  we  halted,  and  one  of  the  party  was 
difpatched  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  pair  of  goblets,  which  had 
been  dopofited  under  fonie  ftones  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  our 
way  to  the  great  fall,  whither  it  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient 
to  have  carried  them.     Wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  greatly  fatigued, 
there  certainly  was  not  one  amongfl:  us  that  appeared,  at  the  moment, 
defirous  of  getting  the  brandy,  in  order  to  pour  out  a  libation  to  the  tu- 
telary deities  of  the  catarad  j  nor  indeed  was  there  much  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  our  piety  would  have  fhone  forth  more  confpicuoufly  after- 
wards i  however  it  was  not  put  to  the  teft ;  for  the  meflenger  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  woeful  intelligence  that  the  brandy  and  gob- 
lets had  been  ftolen.     We  were  at  no  great  lofs  in  guefling  who  the 
thieves  were.     Perched  on  the  rocks,  at  a  little  diftance  from  us,  fat  a 
pair  of  the  river  nymphs,  not  "  nymphs  with  /:;  dgcd  crowns  and  ever 
"  harmlefs  looks  ;"    not  **  temperate   nymphs,"    but  a    pair  of  fquat 
fturdy  old  wenches,  that  with  clofe  bonnets  and  tucked  up  petticoats 
had  crawled  down  the  cliff,  and  were  buficd  with  long  rods  in  angling 
for  fifh.     Their  noify  clack  plainly  indicated  that  they  had  been  well 
pleafed  with  the  brandy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  entertain  any  hopes 
of  recovering  the.  fpoilj  we  e'en  flaked  our  thirft,  therefore,  with  a 
draught  from  the   wholefome    flood,,  and  having  done  fo,  boldly  pufh- 
ed  forward,  and  before  it  was  quite  dark  regained  the  habitations  from 
whence  we  had  ftarted.     On  returning  we  found  a  well  fpread  table  laid 
out  for  us  in  the  porch  of  the  houfe,  and  having  gratified  the  keen  ap- 
petite which  the  fatigue  we  had  encountered  had  excited,  our  friendly 
guides,  having  previoufly  given  us  inftrudions  for  examining  the  falls 
more  particularly,  fet  off  by  moonlight  for  Niagara,  and  we  repaired  to 
Fort  Chippeway,  three  miles  above  the  falls,  which  place  we  made  our 
head-quarters  while  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhooJ,  bec.rife  there 
was  a  tolerable  tavern,  and  no  houfe  in  the  village  near  the  falls,  where 
fickr.efii  was  not  prevalent. 

■  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  lefs  difficult  of  accefs  now  than  they 
were  fome  years  ago.  Charlevoix,  who  yifited  them  in  the  year  1720, 
tells  us,  that  tliey  were  only  to  be  viewed  from  one  fpot;  and  that  from 
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thence  the  fjicdator  had  only  a  fide  profpcift  of  th^i  Mad  h-  'k'CIi  able 
to  have  dcilcnded  to  the  bottom,  he  would  hnv.^  1  '  ocular  monftra- 
tion  of  the  cxiftcncc  of  caverns  underneath  the  pn.  ■   wh  i  h  he  Aip- 

pofcd  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  hollow  found  of  the  falling  of  the  waters; 
from  the  number  of  carcafcs  waflicd  up  there  on  different  parts 
of  the  ftrand,  and  would  alfo  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  he  totally  difbelieved,  namely,  that  fifli  were  oftentimes 
unable  to  ftem  the  rapid  current  above  the  falls,  and  were  confequently 
carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  moft  fovourable  feafon  for  vifiting  the  falls  is  about  the  middle 
of  September,  the  time  when  we  law  tliem ;  for  then  the  woods  are  feeti 
in  all  their  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn ; 
and  the  fpedtator  is  not  then  annoyed  with  vermin.  In  the  fummer  fea-« 
fon  you  meet  with  rattlefnakes  at  every  ftep,  and  mufquitoes  fwarm  fo 
thickly  in  the  air,  that  to  ufe  a  common  phrafe  of  the  country,  "  you 
"  might  cut  them  with  a  knife."  The  cold  nights  in  tlic  beginning  of 
September  effedtually  banidi  thefc  noxious  animals. 
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LETTER     XXXIL 

Dcfcripion  of  Fort  Chippcway. — PUm  in  meditation  to  cut  a  Canal  to  avoid 
the  Partage  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara.^^  Departure  from  Chippeu-ay.^' 
bitcnfe  Heat  of  the  Weather. — Dcfcription  of  the  Coui.try  bordering  on 
Niagara  River  above  the  Falls. — Obfervatisns  on  the  Climate  of  Vppjr 
Canada. — Ratilefnakes  common  in  Upper  Canada,—-Fort  Erie. — Mijcr- 
able  Accommodation  there. — Squirrel  hunting. — Seneka  Indians. — Their 
Expertnefs  at  the  Ufe  of  the  Blow'gun. — Dcfcription  of  the  Bljiv-gwi. 
— Excurfon  to  the  Village  of  the   Senekas. — lVh^"'e  Nation  abfnt. — 
PaJJage  of  a  dangerous  Sand  Bar  at  the  Mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek. — 
Sail  from  Fort  Erie. — Driven  back  by  a  Storm. -^Anchor  under  Point 
Abineau, — Dcfcription  of  the  Point. — Curious  Sand  Hills  there. — Bear 
hunting. — How  carried  on. — Dogs,  what  Sort  of  ufed, — Wind  changes. 
— The   Veffel  fuffers  from  the   Storm   wbiljl  at  Anchor. — Departure 
from  Point  Abineau. — General  Defcription  of  Lake  Erie. — Anecdote. — 
Reach  the  Iflands  at  the  Wejiern  End  of  the  Lake. — Anchor  there. — De- 
fcription  of  the  Iflands. — Serpents  of  various  Kinds  found  there. — Ratile- 
fnakes.— Medicinal  Ufes  made  of  them. — Fabulous  Accounts  of  Serpents. 
— Departure  from  the  IJlands. — Arrival  at  Alalden.— Detroit  River, . 

Maiden,  Oftober.  . 

P^ORT  CHIPPEWAY,  from  whence  my  laft  letter  was  dated,  is  a. 
fmall  ftockaded  fort,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a  creek  of  the  fame 
name,  about  two  hundred  yards  diflant  from  Niagara  River.  Had  it  been . 
built  immediately  on  the  latter  flream>  its  fituation  would  have  been 
much  more  convenient  j  for  the  water  of  the  creek  is  fo  bad  that  it  can- 
not be  drank,  and  the  garrifon  is  obfiged  to  draw  water  daily  from  the 
river.  The  fort,  which  occupies  about  one  rood  of  ground  only, 
confifts  of  a  fmall  block  houfe,  inclofed  by  a  flockade  of  cedar  ports 
about  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  merely  fufficient  to  defend  the  garrifon 
againft  mufquet  {hot.  Adjoining  to  the  fort  there  are  about  {even  or 
eight  farm  houfes,  and  fome   large  ftone  houfes,  where  goods  are  de- 
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pofiud  preparatory  lo  their  bcii^i  conveyed  up  tlic  river  in  bateaux,  or 
acrofs  tilt  portage  in  cart?,  tf)  (^iceiiflovvn.  It  is  iaid  t'lat  it  would  be 
pnK^lical^lc  to  cut  a  cuul  froin  inencc  to  C^iccndtAvn,  by  means  of  wbiiii 
the  trouble foirx'  and  expenfivc  procefs  of  unladui  i;  the  bateaux  and  tranf- 
portln'j  the  poods  in  carts  along  the  portage  \v;»ulil  be  avoided.  Such  a 
canal  v/ili  iii  all  probability  he  undertaken  one  d.iy  or  oiher;  but  v^'hen- 
cvcr  that  flull  be  the  cafe,  there  is  rcalbn  to  think  that  it  will  be  cut  on 
the  Nv'\  "^'ork  fide  of  the  river  for  two  reafons  ;  firll:,  bccaufe  the  ground 
on  that  fide  is  much  more  favourable  for  fuch  an  undeit  dcing ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  bccaufe  the  ftate  of  New  York  is  much  more  populous,  and  fiir 
better  enabled  to  advanre  the  large  fuiiiS  of  money  that  would  je  rcipiifjte 
for  cutting  a  canal  tlirou  li  fuch  rugged  grouiid  as  borders  upon  the  ri- 
ver, than  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  either  is  at  prefent,  or  appears 
likely  to  be. 

About  fifteen  men,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  are  ufually 
quartered  at  Fort  Chi;  peway,  who  are  n-.oftly  employed  in  conducing 
in  b:iteaux  from  thence  mo  Fort  Erie  the  floie".  for  the  troops  in  the  up- 
per country,  and  the  prefents  for  the  Ii'dians. 

After  we  had  gratified  our  curiofity  in  regard  to  the  wonder- 
ous  objeds  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  leaft  as  far  as  our  time  would 
permit,  we  were  obligingly  furniflied  with  a  bateau  by  the  of- 
ficer at  Fort  Chippeway,  to  whom  we  carried  letters,  to  convey  us  lo 
Fort  Erie.  My  companions  embarked  in  it  with  our  baggage,  when  the 
morning  appointed  )r  our  departure  arrived;  but  defirous  of  taking  one 
more  look  at  the  falls,  1  rtaid  behind,  determining  to  follow  then^  on  foot 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  I  accordingly  walked  down  to  the  f.dls  from 
Fort  Chippeway  after  breakfiill,  fpent  an  hour  or  two  there,  returned 
to  the  fort,  and  having  flopped  a  flicrt  time  to  rcll  n'.yfclf  after 
the  fatigues  of  climbing  the  fteeps  about  the  falls,  I  fet  out  for  Fort 
Erie,  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  Chippeway,  accompanied  by  my  faidiful 
fervant  Edward,  who  has  indeed  been  a  treafure  to  me  fince  I  have  been 
in  America.  The  day  was  by  no  means  favourable  for  a  pedeltrian  ex- 
pedition i  it  was  intenfely  hot,  and  v/e  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
we  found  the  neceffity  of  taking  off  our  jackets,  v^raiftcoats,  and  cravats, 
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?in;l  carrying  them  in  a  bun. lie  on  our  backs.  Several  parties  of  rndlans 
th;.t  I  ir.ct  going  down  tlie  river  in  canoes  were  ilark  naked. 

The  banks  ot  Niagara  River,  between  Chipjvjway  and  Fort  Erie,  arc 
very  low,  and  covered,  for  the  moil  part,  with  flirubs,  urder  whofc 
fliade,  upon  tlie  gravelly  beach  of  the  river,  the  weary  traveller 
finds  an  agreeable  rolling  place.  For  the  firft  few  miles  from  Chippe- 
way  there  are  fcarcely  any  houfis  to  be  fcsn ;  but  about  half  way  be- 
tween that  place  and  Fort  Erie  they  are  thickly  fcattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Ihe  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood  were  remarkably 
well  built,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a  llate  of  great  neatnefs ;  mod 
of  them  were  flieathed  with  boards,  and  painted  white.  The  lands  ad- 
joining them  are  rich,  and  were  well  cultivated.  TJie  crops  of  Indian 
corn  were  ftill  ilanding  here,  which  had  a  moll:  luxuriant  afpedl;  in  many 
of  the  fields  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  ftem  lefs  than  eight  feet  in 
height.  Between  the  rows  they  fovv  gourds,  fquaflies,  and  melons,  of 
which  lad  every  fort  attains  to  a  ftate  of  great  perfedlion  in  the  open 
air  throughout  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  two  provinces.  Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  likewife  come  to  perfedlion  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  fummeis  are  too  fhort  to  permit  them  to  ripen  fuf- 
ficiently.  The  winters  here  are  very  fevere  whilll  they  laft,  but  it 
is  felJom  that  the  fnow  lies  longer  than  three  months  on  the  ground. 
The  fummers  are  intenfcly  hot,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  riling 
to  96",  and  fometimes  above  lOO*. 

As  I  palled  along  to  Fort  Erie  I  killed  a  great  many  large  fnakes  of 
different  forts  that  I  found  balking  in  the  fun.  Amongft  them  I  did 
not  find  any  rattlefiiakes  J  thefe  reptiles,  however,  are  very  commonly 
met  with  here;  and  at  the  dirtance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
river,  up  the  country,  it  is  faid  that  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
the  furveying  of  land  a  matter  of  very  great  danger.  It  is  a  circumftance 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  rattlei'nake  is  not  found 
there ;  it  is  feldom  found,  indeed,  to  the  northward  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Fort  Erie  llands  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  j   it  is  a  fmall 

llockadcd  fort,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  at  Chippcwayj  and  adjoining 
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it  are  cxtenfive  ftorcs    as    at    Chlppcvvny,    and   about  half  a   dozen 
miferable  little  dwellings.     On  arriving   thee  1  had  no  difiiculty  in  dif- 
covering  my  companions;  I  found  thcni  loilgjJ    in  a  fmall  log-honfe, 
which  contained   but   tlie   one   ico<n,  and  jull  fitting  down  to  a  lupixr, 
they  had  procured  through  the  rulirt:\ncc  of  a  gentleman  in  tlic  Indian 
department,  who  accompanied  ti^.eni  from  C'liippcway.     This  habitation 
was  the   property  of  an  old  woman,  who  in  her  younger  days   had   fol- 
lowed the  drum,   and  now  gained   iier  livelihood    by  accomir.odating, 
to  the   beft  of  her   power,  fuch  travellers  as  pallid  by  Fort  Eric.     A 
ferry  habitation  it  was ;  the  crazy  door  was  ready  to  drop  oft'  the  hinges, 
and  in  all  the  three  windows  of  it  not  one   jiane  of  glafs  was  there,  a 
young  gentleman   from  Detroit  having  amufed  hlmfell",  whilft  detained 
in  the  place  by  contrary  winds,  fome  little  time  before  our  arrival,  with 
fliooting  arrows  through  them.     It  was  not  likely  that  thefe  windows 
would  be  fpejdily  repaired,  for  no  glazier  was  to  be  met  with  nearer  than 
Newark,  thirty-fix  miles  diftant.     Here,  as  we  lay  folded  in  our  ilcins 
t)n  the  fl(jor,  the  rain  beat  in  upon  us,  and  the  wind  whirtled  about  our 
ears ;  but  this  was  not  the  worfl:.     In  the  morning  we  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  wherewith  to  fatisfy  our  hunger  j  dinner  was  more 
difficult  to  be  had  than  breakfaft,  fapper  than  dinner;  there  feemed  to 
be  a  greater  fcarcity  of  provilions  alfo  the  fecond  day  than  there  was  on 
the  firrt.     At  laft,  fearing  that  we  fliould  be  famiQied  if  we  remained 
longer  under  the  care  of  old  mother  Palmer,  we  embarked  at  once 
on   board   the  veflel  of  war  in  which  we  intended  to  crofs  the  lake, 
where  although  fometimes  tofled  about  by  the  raging  contrary  wijids,  yet 
we  had  comfortable  births,  and  fared  plenteoufly  every  day. 

Ships  lie  oppofite  to  Fort  Erie,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  fliore ;  they  are  there  expofed  to  all  the  violence  of  the 
weftcrly  winds,  but  ihe  anchorage  is  excellent,  and  they  ride  in  perfed: 
fifety.  Three  velfels  of  war,  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  and 
carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns  each,  befi'ici;  two  or  three  merchant 
velfels,  lav  wind  bound  whilft  we  remained  here.  The  little  fort,  with 
the  i'urroujiding  houfes  built  on  the  rocky  fliore,  the  veflels  lying  at  an- 
chor before  it,  the  rich  woods,  the  difcant  hills  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
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the  lake,  and  the  vaft  lake  iti'df,  extending  to  the  farfhell:  part  of  the  l.o- 
ripjon,  altcgL'ther  formed  an  interefting  and  beautiful  fcene. 

VVhiift  \vc  were  detained  here  by  contrary  winds,  we  regularly  went 
on  fhore  after  breakfid  to  take  a  ramble  in  the  woods ;  oftentimes 
alfo  we  amufcd  ourfelves  with  tlie  diverfion  of  hunting  fquirrels  with 
dogs,  amongll  the  ill  rubs  and  young  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
thoufands  of  which  animals  we  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort. 
The  fquirrels,  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  leap  from  tree  to  tree 
with  wonderful  fwiftnsfs ;  you  follow  them  clofely,  fliaking  the  trees, 
and  llriking  againft  the  branches  with  poles.  Sometimes  they  will  lead 
you  a  chace  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more ;  but  fooner  or  later,  terri- 
fied by  your  attentive  purfuit,  make  a  falfe  leap,  and  come  to  the 
ground ;  the  dogs,  ever  on  the  watch,  then  feize  the  opportunity  to 
Jay  hold  of  them ;  frequently,  however,  the  fquirrels  will  elude  their 
repeated  fnaps,  and  mount  another  tree  before  you  can  look  round 
you.  I  have  feldoiii  known  them  to  be  hurt  by  their  fall,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  I  have  many  times  feen  them  tumble  from  branches  of  trees 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  our  rambles  we  ufed  frequently  to  fall  in  with  parties  of  the  Seneka 
Indians,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  that  were  amufing  them- 
fclves  with  hunting  and  fhooting  thefe  animals.  They  (hot  them 
principally  with  bows  and  blow-guns,  at  the  ufe  of  which  laft  the 
Senekas  are  wonderfully  expert.  The  blow-gun  is  a  narrow  tube,  com- 
monly about  fix  feet  in  length,  made  of  a  cane  reed,  or  of  fome  pithy 
wood,  through  which  they  drive  (hort  flender  arrows  by  the  force 
of  the  breath.  The  arrows  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  lower  firing 
of  a  violin  ;  they  are  headed  generally  with  little  triangular  bits  of  tin, 
and  round  the  oppofite  ends,  for  the  length  of  two  inches,  a  quantity 
of  the  down  of  thirties,  or  fomething  very  like  it,  is  bound,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  arrows  at  this  part  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  that  they  may  but 
barely  pafs  into  the  tube.  The  arrows  are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
that  is  held  next  to  the  mouth,  the  down  catches  the  breatii,  and  with 
a  fmart  puit"  they  will  fly  to  tix  diflancc  (i  fifty  yards.  I  have  Ibllowed 
young  Cciicka  Indians,  uhilft  Jhooiing  with  blovv-guns,  for  hours  to- 
gether, 
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gethcr,  during  which  time  I  have  never  known  them  once  to  mifs  their 
aim,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  although  they  (liot  at  the 
little  red  fquirrels,  which  are  not  half  the  fize  of  a  ratj  and  with  fuch 
■wonderful  force  ufcd  they  to  blow  forth  the  arrows,  that  they  frequently 
drove  them  up  to  the  very  thiftlc-down  through  the  heads  of  the  largeft 
black  fquirrels.  The  effect  of  thefe  guns  appears  at  firft  like  magic. 
The  tube  is  put  to  the  mouth,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you  fee 
the  fquirrel  that  is  aimed  at  fall  lifelefs  to  the  ground ;  no  report,  not  the 
fmallefl  noife  even,  is  to  be  heard,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  fee  the  arrow,  fo 
quickly  does  it  fly,  until  it  appears  faftened  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

The  Seneka  is  one  of  the  fix  nations  which  formerly  bore  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Their  principal  village  is  fituated  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  caftcrn  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
Qii  the  New  York  fliore.  Wc  took  the  fliip's  boat  one  morning,  and 
went  over  to  vifit  it,  but  all  the  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred  perfons,  had,  at  an  early 
hour,  gone  down  to  Fort  Niagara,  to  partake  of  a  feafl:  which  was  there 
prepared  for  them.  We  walked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage, dined  on  the  grafs  on  fome  cold  provifions  that  we  had  taken  with 
us,  and  in  the  evening,  returned. 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  there  is  a  very  dangerous 
fand  bar,  which  at  times  it  is  totally  impoflible  to  pafs  in  any  other  veflels 
than  bateaux  j  we  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  get  over  it  in  the  (hip's 
long  boat  with  four  oars  on  going  into  the  creek,  and  in  returning  tiie 
paiTage  was  really  tremendous.  The  wind,  which  was  wefterly,  and 
of  courfe  impelled  the  vaft  body  of  water  in  the  lake  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  had  increafed  confiderably  whilft  wc  had  been  on 
fhore,  and  the  waves  had  begun  to  break  with  fuch  fury  over  the  bar, 
that  it  was  not  without  a  confiderable  fhare  of  terror  that  we  con- 
templated the  profpedl  of  pafling  through  them  :  the  commodore  of  the 
King's  (hips  on  the  lake,  who  was  at  the  helm,  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  crofs  the  bar  that  night,  and  accordingly,  a  ftrict  filence  having 
been  enjoined,  that  the  crew  might  hear  his  orders,  we  boldly  entered 
.into  the  midft  of  the  breakers :  the  boat  now  rolled  about  in  a  moil 
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alarming  manner  j  fometimes  it  mounted  into  the  air  on  the  top  of  tlie 
mi^^hty  *billows,  at  other  times  it  came  thumping  down  with  prodigious 
force  on  the  bar ;  at  lad  it  ftuck  quite  fall  in  the  fand  ;  neither  oars' nor 
rudder  v/ere  any  longer  of  ufe,  and  for  a  moment  we  gave  ourfelves  over 
for  loft ;  the  waves  that  rolled  towards  us  broke  on  all  fides  with  a 
noife  like  that  of  thunder,  and  we  were  expelling  that  the  boat 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  feme  one  or  otiier  of  them  every  inftant, 
when  hickiiy  a  large  wave,  that  rolled  on  a  little  farther  than  the  red 
witiiout  breaking  into  foam,  fct  us  again  ufloat,  and  the  oarfmen  making 
at  fliat  moment  the  mod  vigorous  exertions,  we  once  more  got  into  deep 
water  j  it  was  not,  howe\er,  until  after  many  minutes  that  we  were  fafely 
out  of  the  tremendous  furf.  A  boat,  with  a  pair  of  oars  only,  that  at- 
tenipted  to  follow  us,  was  overwhelmed  in  an  inftant  by  a  wave  which 
broke  over  her :  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  attempting  to  give  an.y 
aflidance  to  her  crew,  and  vve  were  obliged  for  a  time  to  endure  the- 
painful  thought  that  they  might  be  ftruggling  with  death  within  a  few 
yards  of  us ;  but  before  we  loft  fight  of  the  ihore  we  had  the  fiitisfac- 
tion  of  beholding  them  all  fljanding  in  fafety  on  the  beach,  which  they 
had  reached  by  fwimming. 

After  having  been  detained  about  fcven  days  at  Fort  Erie,  the  wind 
veered  about  in  our  favour,  the  fignal  gun  was  fired,  the  palfengers  re- 
paired on  board,  and  at  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet  we  launched  forth 
into  the  lake.  It  was  much  fuch  another  evening  as  that  on  which  we 
left  Kingfton ;  the  v aft  lake,  boiiiided  only  by  the  horizon,  glowed 
wit^A  the  rich  v.'arm  tints  that  were  refledted  in  its  unruffled  furface 
from  the  weftern  fky  j  and  the  top  of  the  tall  foreft,  adorning  the 
jhores,  appeared  fringed  with  gold,  as  the  fun  funk  down  behind  it. 
There  was  but  little  wind  during  the  firft  part  of  the  night  ;  but  after- 
wards a  frefli  breeze  fprang  up,  arid  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  niornir  •::  wc 
found  ourfelves  forty  miles  diftant  from  the  fort.:  the  profpero.is  gale, 
however,  did  not  long  continue,  the  Iky  became  overcaft,  the  waves 
bepan  to  roll  with  fury,  and  the  captain  judging  it  advifable  to  feek  a 
place  of  flielter  againft  the  impending  ftorm,  the  (liip  was  put  about, 
and  with  ail  potfible  expedition  mcafured  back  the  -way  whicli  we 
«  had 
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hadjuft  made  with  fo  mrch  pic.ilu  0.  W'c  UJ  not  rel'.uri,  howcvci, 
the  whole  way  to  F'oit  TZv.'',  hv:  ru'i  into  a  Iniall  ba/  oa  tlis  lame 
fide  of  the  lake,  about  ten  i.vilos  disii,  r,  flic'-o.-ed  by  Point  Abineau : 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  ..ftcrp.oou  the  vcffvl  was  fjieb/  moored,  aud  this 
butinefs  having  been  accorr»]jli^.»ed,  wc  proceetitd  in  the  lo.j^  boat  to  the 
iliofe,  which  was  about  two  rniles  off. 

Point  Abineau  is.  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  projefts  into  the 
lake  nearly  in  a  due  fouth  dire(ftion  ;  on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  an  ex- 
ten  five  bay,  which  affords  good  anchorage  j  the  extremity  of  the  point 
is  covered  with  rocks,  lying  horizontally  in  beds,  and  extending  a 
confiderable  way  into  the  lake,  nearly  even  with  the  furface  of  the 
water,  fo  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  boats  can  approach  the  (hore. 
The  rocks  are  of  a  flate  colour,  but  fpotted  and  ftreaked  in  various 
diredHons  with  a  dirty  yellow  j  in  many  places  tliey  are  perforated 
with  fmall  holes,  as  if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  a<Slion  of  fire.  The 
(hores  of  the  bays,  on  the  contrary,  arc  covered  with  fand ;  on  digging 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  however,  I  (hould  imagine  that  in  moil 
parts  of  the  fliore  the  fame  fort  of  rocks  would  be  found  as  thofe 
feen  on  tlie  extremity  of  the  point;  for  where  the  fandy  part  of  the 
fliore  commences,  it  is  evident  thit  the  -rocks  have  been  covered 
by  the  fand  which  has  been  waflied  up  by  the  waves  of  the  lake  :  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  lake  abounds  very  generally  with  rocks  of  the  fame 
delcription.  ; 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  Point  Abineau  the  ftrand  differs  in  no  wife, 
to  appearance,  from  that  of  the  ocean  :  it  is  Ihewed  with  a  variety  offliells 
of  a  large  fize  j  quantities  of  gulls  are  continually  feen  hovering  over  it ; 
and  during  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  weft,  4  furge  b  aks  in  upon 
it,  as  tremendous  as  is  to  be  feen  on  any  part  of  the  coatl  of  Eng- 
land. .The  mounds  of  fand  accumulated:  on  .Point  Abineau  are 
truly  aftonilhing  ;  thofe  next  to  the  lake,  that,  have  been  waflied  by  tlie 
ftorms  of  late  years,  are  totally  devoid  of  verdure ;  but  others,  fituated 
-behind  them,  towards  lh«  cfcntfer  off  the  jxiint,  ffeem  coeval  widi  the 
world  itfeir,  and  are  covered  with  oaks  of  the  large  ft  fizc  from  top 
to  bottom.'  In  general (beie  moiiiDcis  are  of  ah  irregular  forms  hut  in 
»  -  -  U  u  2  fomc 
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fonic  places,  of  the  greateft  height,  they  are  fo  even  and  ftraight  that  ic 
appears  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  you 
may  ahnofl  fancy  their  to  be  the  old  works  of  fome  vaft  fortifica- 
tion. Thefe  regular  mounds  extend  in  all  diredtions,  but  chiefly 
from  north  to  fouth,  which  dcmonftrates  that  weflerly  winds  were 
as  prevalent  formerly  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  they  are  at  the  prefent 
day.  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  fome  of  thefe  niounds  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  ground  on  the  eaftern  lide  of  the  point  is  neither  fo  much  broken 
nor  fo  fandy  as  that  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  there  we  found  two  farm 
houfes,  adjoining  to  each  of  which  were  about  thirty  acres  of  cleared 
land.  At  one  of  thefe  we  procured  a  couple  of  flieep,  fome  fowls, 
and  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  to  add  to  our  ftore  of  provifions,  as  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  our  voyage  would  not  be  fpeedily  terminated  ; 
whilft  the  men  were  digging  for  the  latter,  the  old  woman  of  the  houfe 
fpread  her  little  table,  and  prepared  for  us  the  beft  v'ands  which  her  habi- 
tation aftbrdcd,  namely,  coarfe  cake  bread,  ro^lled  potatoes,  and  bear's  flefh 
failed,  which  laft  we  found  by  no  means  unpnlatable.  The  haunch  of  a 
young  cub  is  a  difli  much  efleemed,  and  we  frequently  met  with  it  at  table 
in  the  upper  country;  it  is  extremely  rich  and  oily,,  neverthelefs  they  fay 
it  never  cloys  the  ftomach. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  the  veflel,  and,  the  ftorm  being  much^ 
abated,  pafTed,  not  an,  uncomfortable  night. 

At  day  break  the  next  morning  I  took  the  boat,  and  went  on  fhore 
to  join  a  party  that,  as  I  had  been  informed  the  preceding  evening,  was 
going  a  bear-hunting.  On  landing,  I  found  the  men  and  dogs  ready, 
and  having  loaded  our  guns  we  advanced  into  the  woods.  The  people 
here,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the  United  States,  devote  a  very  great  part 
of  their  time  to  hunting,  and  tlicy  are  well  Ikilled  in  the  purfuit  of 
game  of  every  defcription.  They  (hoot  almoft  universally  with  the  rifle 
gun,  and  are  as  dextrous  at  the  ufe  of  it  as  any  men  can  be.  The 
guns  ufed  by  them  are  all  imported  from  England.  Thofe  in  moil 
eftimation  carry  balls  of  the  fize  of  thirty  to  the  pound ;  in  the  States 
the  hunters  verycommouly  flioot  with  balls  of  a  much  fmaller  fize,  fixty  of 
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them  not  weigliing  more  than  one  pound  j  but  the  people  in  Canada  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  nfc  the  large  balls,  although  more  trouble- 
forne  to  carry  through  the  woods,  as  they  inflidt  much   more  dellrudive 
wounds  than  the  others,  and  game  fcldomelcapes  after  being  wounded 
by  them.     Do^s  of  a  large  fizc  are  chofcn  for  bear  liunting  :    thofc  mofl 
generally  preferred  feem  to  be  of  a  breed  between  the  blood  hound  and 
maftifF;  they  will  follow   the  fcent  of  the   bear,  as  indeed  moft  field 
dogs   will,    but    their   chief  ufe  is  to   keep    the  bear    at     bay  when 
wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt  to  make  off  whilft  the  hun- 
ter is  reloading  his  gun.     Bears  wli  never  attempt  to  attack  a  man  or  a 
dog  while  they  can  make  their  efcape,  but  once  wounded  or   clofely 
hemmed  in  they  will  fight  moft  furioully.     The  young  one?,  at  fight  of 
a  dog,  generally  take  to  a  tree ;  but  the  old  ones,  as  if  confcious  of  their 
ability  to  fight  a  dog,  and  at  the  fame   time  that  they  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if  they  afcend  a  tree,  never  do  fo, 
unlefs  indeed  they,  fee  a  hunter  coming  towards  them  on   horfeback,  a 
fight  which  terrifies  them  greatly. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt  bears,  and  on  com- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  fuppofe  thefe  animals  are  lurking,  they 
form  themfelves  into  a  large  circle,  and  as  they  advance  endeavour  to 
roufe  them.  It  is  feldom  that  the  white  hunters  mufter  together  in 
fufficient  numbers  to  purfue  their  game  in  this  manner ;  but  whenever 
they  have  men  enough  to  divide  themfelves  fo,  they  always  do  it.  We 
proceeded  in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau,  where  three  or  four  men  are 
amply  fuflicient  to  hem  in  a  bear  between  the  water  and  the  main  land.. 
The  point  was  a  very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  the 
bears,  intent,  as  I  before  mentioned,  upon  emigrathig  to  the  fouth,  uled, 
on  coming  down  from  the  upper  country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  point,  as  if  defirous  of  getting  as  near  as  pofiible  by  land  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  and  fcarcely,  a  morning  came  but  what  one  or 
two  of  them  were  found  upon  it.  An  experienced  hunter  can  at  once 
difcern  the  track  of  a  bear,  deer,  or  any  other,  large  animal,  in  the 
woods,  and  can  tell  with  no  fmall  degree  of  precifion  how  long  a  time 
before,  it  was,  that  the  animal  paflfed  that  way.     Oil  coming  to  a  long 
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valley,  between  two  of  the  faild  hills  on  the  point,  a  pl'.cc  'ibiou^jh  which 
the  bears  generally  palFed  in  going  towards  the  water,  t.;c  huiuci.i  witcm 
I  accompanied  at  once  told  how  many  bears  had  con.e  c!  •.•■.i  f;om  the 
upper  country  the  preceding  night,  and  ailb  how  ni..;iy  c.i  thcu  were 
cubs.  To  the  eye  of  a  comnnon  oblerver  the  track  of  tin  fc  animals 
amongfl:  the  leaves  is  wholly  imperceptible;  indeed,  u\  many  iiuiancet, 
even  alter  the  hunters  had  pointed  them  out  to  me,  i  toislj  br.t  barely 
perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the  clofell  infpectionj  yet  the  hun- 
ters, on  coming  up  to  the  place,  faw  thefe  marks  with  u  glance  of 
the  eye. 

After  killing  a  bear,  the  firft  care  of  the  hunters  is  to  ftrip  him  of  his 
fliin.  This  bulinefs  is  performed  by  them  in  a  very  few  minutes,  as 
they  always  carry  knives  about  them  particularly  fuited  for  the  purpofe  j 
afterwards  the  carcafe  is  cut  up,  an  operation  in  which  the  tomahawk, 
an  inllrument  that  they,  moftly,  carry  with  them  alfo,  is  particularly  ufe- 
ful.  Tlie  choiceft  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  fele<5ted  and  carried 
home,  and  the  reft:  left  in  the  woods.  The  Indians  hold  the  paws  of 
the  bear  in  great  eftimation ;  Hewed  with  young  puppies,  they  are  ferved 
up  at  all  their  principal  feafts.  On  killing  the  animal,  the  paws  are 
gafhed  with  a  knife,  and,  afterwards,  hung  over  a  fire,  amidft:  the 
fnioke,todry.  The  llcinsof  the  bears  are  applied  to  numberlefsufes,  in  the 
country,  by  the  larmers,  who  fet  no  fmall  value  upon  them.  They  are 
commonly  cured  by  being  fprcad  upon  a  wall  or  between  two  trees,  be- 
fore the  fun,  and  in  that  pofition  fcraped  with  a  knife,  or  piece  of 
iron,  daily,  which  brings  out  the  greafe  or  oil,  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  which  oozes  fiom  them.  Racoon  and  deer  ikins,  &c. 
are  cured  in  a  fimilir  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  method  of  drefling 
thefe  different  ikins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering  them  at  th?  fame 
time  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth  j  this  is  principally  efFe(iled  by  i  ubbing 
the  fkins,  with  the  hand,  in  the  fmcke  of  a  wood  fire. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  hunt  being  over,  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  habitation  on  the  point.  On  arriving  there  I  found  my 
companions,  who  had  juft  come  on  fliore,  and  after  having  llroUed  about 
the  woods  for  a  time,  we  all  went  on  board  the  fhip  to  dine, 
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The  (ky  had  been  very  gloomy  the  whole  of  this  day  j  it  became  more 
and  more  fo  as  the  evening  approached,  and  the  feamen  foretold  that 
before  morning  there  would  be  a  dreadful  florin.  At  no  time  a  friend  to 
the  watery  clement,  I  immediately  formed  the  refolution  of  palTing  tlie 
night  on  (hore  ;  accordingly  having  got  the  boat  mc'ined  after  dinner, 
I  took  with  me  my  fcrvanr,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  t\rz  bay  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  point.  Here  being  left  to  ourfelvcs,  we  pitched  our 
tent  by  moonlight,  under  the  fhelter  of  one  of  the  ft'^cj)  l!ind  hills;  and 
having  kindled  a  large  fire  in  the  front  of  it,  laid  down,  and  were  foon 
lulled  to  repofe  by  the  hollow  roar  of  the  wind  aniidll  the  tall  trees  of 
the  furrounding  fcreft.  Not  fo  my  companions,  who  vifited  me  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  and  lamented  forely  that  they  had 
not  accompanied  me  on  ihore.  There  had  been  a  tremendous  fea  run- 
ning in  the  lake  all  night;  the  wind  had  rtiifted  fomewhat  to  the 
fouthward,  and  Point  Abirieau,  in  confequence,  affording  but  little  pro- 
tedlion  to  the  veffel,  (lie  had  rolled  about  in  a  mod  alarming  manner; 
one  of  the  ttancheons  at  her  bow  ftarted  by  her  violent  working ;  the  water 
came  pouring  in  as  from  a  pump ;  a  fcene  of  confahon  enfued,  and  the 
failors  were  kept  bufily  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  flop- 
ping the  leak.  The  vefTcl  being  old,  crazy,  and  on  her  laft  voyage, 
ferious  apprehenfions  were  ejitertained  lell  fomc  worfe  accident  Ihould. 
befal  her  before  morning,  and  neither  the  crew  nor  the  pali'engers  felt 
themfelves  at  all  eafy  until  day-light  appeared,  when  the  gale  abated. 
We  amufed  ourfelves  this  morning  in  rambling  through  the  woods, 
and  along  the  fliores  of  the  lake,  with  our  fowling  pieces.  On  the 
,  flrand  we  found  great  numbers  of  gulls,  and  diflferent  birds  of  prey,  fuch 
as  hawks,  kites,  &c. ;  here  alio  we  met  with  large  flocks  ox  land 
larks,  as  they  are  called  by  the  people  of  the  country,  in  colour  fome- 
what relembling  the  grey  lapwing ;  their  walk  and  manner  alfo  are  fo 
very  limilar,  that,  when  on  the  ground,  they  might  be  taken  for  the 
fame  bird  were  they  but  of  a  larger  fize;  they  are  not  much  bigger  than 
a  fparrow.  In  the  woods  we  fell  in  for  the  lirll  time  with  a  large  covey 
or  flock  of  fpruce  partridges  or  pheaiants,  as  the  people  call  them  in 
this  neighbourhood.     In  colour,  they  are  not  mucii  unlike  the  Englifh. 
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p.irliitige,  but  of  a  larger  dze,  nnd  tliclr  rtefli  in  flavour  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Eiiglifli  phcafant.  They  are  ciifTercnt  in  many 
rcfjx'(fts  both  from  the  partridge  and  phcaliint  found  in  Maryland  and 
in  the  middle  ftates,  but  in  none  more  fo  than  in  their  wonderful  tame- 
jiefs,  or  rather  ftupidity.  Before  the  flock  took  to  flight  I  (hot  three 
birds  fingly  from  off  one  tree,  and  had  I  but  been  acquainted  with 
the  proper  method  of  proceeding  at  the  time,  it  is  poflible  I  might  have 
fliot  tiicm  all  in  turn.  It  feems  you  muH:  always  begin  by  (hooting  the 
bird  that  fits  lowed  on  the  tree,  and  fo  proceed  upwards,  in  which  cafe 
the  furvivors  are  not  at  all  alarmed.  Ignorant,  however,  of  this  fe- 
cret,  I  (hot  at  one  of  the  uppermofl:  birds,  and  the  difturbance  that  he 
made  in  falling  through  the  braiichcs  on  which  the  others  were  perched 
put  the  flock  to  flight  immediately. 

On  returning  from  our  ramble  in  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  the  wind  quite  favourable  for 
profecuting  our  voyage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  heard  the 
fignal  gun»  and  faw  the  fhip's  boat  coming  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  us 
from  ihore.  We  got  on  board  in  time  for  dinner,  but  did  not  pro- 
ceed on  our  voyage  until  midnight  j  fo  high  a  fea  ftill  continued  running 
in  the  lake,  that  the  captain  thought  it  imprudent  to  venture  out  of  the 
bay  before  that  time.  In  the  morning  we  found  ourfelves  under  the  rich 
bold  lands  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  lake;  the  water  was  finooth,  the 
iky  ferene,  and  every  one  felt  pleafed  with  the  voyage.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  we  beheld  the  cloud  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, at  the  great  diflance  of  fifty-four  miles. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form;  in  length  about  three  hundred 
miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  wideft  part,  about  ninety.  The  depth 
of  water  in  this  lake  is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  calm 
weather  vefl'els  may  fecurely  ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  when 
ftormy,  the  anchorage  in  an  open  part  of  the  lake  is  not  fafe,  the  fands  at 
bottom  not  being  firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  lofe  their 
hold.  Whenever  there  is  a  gale  of  wind  the  waters  immediately  become 
turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yellow  Hind  that  is  wafhed  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake ;  in  calm  weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a  deep 
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grcenifh  colour.  The  northern  (hore  of  the  lake  is  very  rocky,  -.is 
like  wife  are  the  fliores  of  the  iflnuds,  of  which  there  are  feveral  cluftcrs 
towards  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  along  mod  parts  of  the 
fouthern  fliore  Is  a  fine  gravelly  beach.  The  height  of  the  land 
bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  unequal ;  in  feme  places  long  ranges  of 
fteep  mountains  rife  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water;  in  others  the  (hore-. 
are  fo  flat  and  fo  low,  that  when  the  lake  is  raifcd  a  little  above  its  ufual 
level,  in  confequence  of  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind  fetting  in  towards  the 
fliore,  the  country  is  deluged  for  miles.  A  young  gentleman,  wlio 
was  fent  in  a  bateau  with  difpatches  acroH;  the  lake,  not  long  before  we 
pafled  through  the  country,  periHied,  with  feveral  of  his  party,  owing  to 
an  inundation  of  this  fort  that  took  place  on  a  low  part  of  the  fliore.  I 
muft  here  obferve,  that  when  you  navigate  the  lake  in  a  bateau,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  keep  as  clofe  as  pofllble  to  the  land ;  and  whenever  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  llorm,  you  run  the  veflel  on  fliore,  which  miy  be  done 
with  fafety,  as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  flat.  I  before  mentioned  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  a  bateau  over  a  keel  boat  in  this  relpedl.  The 
young  gentleman  alluded  to  was  coafting  along  in  this  manner^  when  a 
violent  ftorm  fuddenly  aroic;.  The  bateau  was  inftantaneoully  turned  to- 
wards the  (hore ;  unfortunately,  however,  in  running  her  upon  the 
beach  fome  mifmanagement  took  place,  and  flie  overfet.  The  waves  had 
already  begun  to  break  in  on  the  lliore  with  prodigious  impetuofity  j  each 
one  of  them  rolled  farther  in  than  the  preceding  one  -,  the  party  took 
alarm,  anil  inftead  of  making  as  ftrenuous  exertions  as  it  was  fuppofed 
they  might  have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a  few  neccilaries 
out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight ;  bat  fo  rapidly  did 
the  water  flow  after  them,  in  confequence  of  the  incrcafing  ftorm,  that 
before  they  could  proceed  far  enough  up  the  country  to  gain  a  place  of 
fafety,  they  were  all  overwhelmed  by  it,  two  alone  exxcpted,  vvho  liad 
the  prefence  of  mind  and  ability  to  climb  a  lofty  tree.  To  the  very 
great  irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands  on  both  fides  of  it,  is  attri- 
buted the  frequency  of  ftorms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  fliores  of  Lake  On- 
tario are  lower  and  more  uniform  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  oilier  lakes ; 
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and  that  lake  is  the  inofl   trjnqvr.l  of  any,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. 

There   is   a  great  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along    the  fliores  of 
thiu  Lake.     On  its  northern    fulc    there   are  but  two  places  which  af- 
ford fhelter   to  vcfll-ls  drawing  more  than    (even  feet  water,  namely. 
Long  Point  and  Point  Abincau ;  and  thefe  only  afford  a  partial  Iheltcr. 
If  the  wind  fhould  Ihift  to  the  fouthward  whiift  vcHcls  happen  to  be 
lying  under  them,  they  are  thereby  expofed  to  all  tiie  dangers  of  a  rocky 
lee  fliore.     On  the  fouthern  fliore,  the  firfl:  harbour  you  come  to  in  go- 
ing from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of  Prefqu'  Ifle.     Veflels  drawing  eight  feet 
water  may  there  ride  in  perfc(5l  fafety  j  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  finall  dif- 
ficulty to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a  long  fand  bar  which  extends 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  it.     Prefqu'  Ifle  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fixty  miles  from  Fort  Erie.     Beyond  this,  nearly  midway  between  the 
caftern  and  weftern  extremities  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  ca- 
pable of  containing  fmall  veflels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River,  and 
another  at  the  mouth  of  Sanduflcy  River,  which  falls  into  the  lake 
within  the  north  weftern  territory  of  the  States.     It  is  very  fcldom  that 
any  of  thefe  harbours  are  made  ufe    of  by    the   Britifli  {hips  ;   they, 
indeed,   trade  almofl:   folely   between    Fort   Erie  and  Detroit   River  ; 
and  when  in  profecuting  their  voyages  they  chance  to  meet  with  con- 
trary winds,  againft  which  they  cannot  make  head,  they  for  the  moft 
part  return  to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River;  or  to  fome  of  the 
bays  amidft  the   clufters  of  iflands  fituated  towards   the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,   If  bound  to  Fort  Erie.     In  going  up  the  lake,  it 
very  often  happens  that  veflels,  even  after  they  have  got  clofe  under  thefe 
iflands,  the  neareft  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  Fort  Erie,  are  driven  back  by  ftorms  the  whole  way  to  that  fort. 
Juft  as  we  were  preparing  to  cart  anchor  under  Middle  Ifland,  one  of  the 
neareft  of  them,  a  fquall  fuddenly  arofe,  and  it  was  not  without  very 
great  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  our  ftation  :  the  captain  told  us  after- 
wards, that  he  really  feared  at  one  time,  that  we  fliould  have  been  driven 
back  to  our  old  quarters. 
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It  was  about  two  o'clock  on  the  third  day  from  that  of  our  quit' 
ting  Point  Abineau,  that  wc  reached  Middle  Illand.  We  lay  at  an- 
chor until  the  next  morning,  when  the  wind  (hiftcd  a  few  points 
in  our  favour,  and  enabled  us  to  procceil  foiiie  miles  firiiior  on,  to  a 
place  of  greater  fafety,  flieltered  by  illands  on  all  tides  ;  but  beyond  this 
the  wind  did  not  permit  us  to  advance  for  three  days.  It  is  very  feldoin 
that  veflels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  plate  on  Detroit  River  accom- 
plifli  their   voyage  without   flopping   aniongll  thefe  iflands  ;    for  the 


fame  wind  favourable  for  carrying  them  from  the  eaftern  to  the 
wertern  extremity  of  the  lake  will  not  waft  them  up  the  river.  The 
river  runs  nearly  in  a  fouth-weft  direction ;  its  current  is  very  flrong ; 
and  unlefs  the  wind  blows  frefli,  and  nearly  in  an  oppofite  direc- 
tion to  it,  you  cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  in  pcic- 
ral,  is  very  uncertain ;  and  palFengers  that  crofs  it  in  any  of  the  King's, 
or  principal  merchant  veflels,  are  not  only  called  upon  to  pay  double 
the  fum  for  their  palTage,  demanded  for  that  acrofs  Lake  Ontario,  but 
anchorage  money  befides,  that  is,  a  certain  fum  per  diem  as  long  as 
the  vefl*el  remains  wind  bound  at  anchor  in  any  harbour.  The  an- 
chorage money  is  about  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  cabin  paflTenger. 

The  iflands  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  of  various  fizes, 
lie  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  the  fcenery  amongfl:  them  is  very  plea- 
fing.  The  krgeft  of  them  are  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  many  would  fcarcely  be  found  to  admeafure  as  many 
yards  round.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
even  to  the  very  fmalleft.  The  larger  iflands  produce  a  variety  of 
fine  timber,  amongfl:  which  are  found  oaks,  hiccory  trees,  and  red 
cedars ;  the  latter  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  in  any  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  they  are  fent  for  even  from  the  Britifli  fetcle- 
ments  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles  diflant.  None  of  thefe  iflands  are 
much  elevated  above  the  lake,  nor  are  they  diverfified  with  any  rifmg 
grounds ;  moft  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  over- 
flowed with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  fome  of  the  largeft  of 
them  there  are  extenflve  ponds  and  marlhes.     The  fine  timber,  which 
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thefe  Iflands  produce,  indicates  that  the  foil  mad  be  uncommonly  fertile. 
Here  arc  found  in  great  numbers,  amongft  the  woods,  racoons,  and  fquir- 
rcls ;  bears  are  aUb  at  times  found  upon  fomc  of  the  iflands  during 
the  winter  feafon,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the  main  land 
and  the  iflands  ;  but  they  do  not  remain  continually,  as  the  othcr 
animals  do.  All  the  iflinds  are  dreadfully  infefl:ed  with  ferpents,  and 
on  fome  of  them  rattlefnakes  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  height  of 
fummcr  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land:  it  was  now  late  in  September; 
yet  we  had  not  been  three  minutes  on  iTiore  on  Bafs  Ifland,  before  itveral. 
of  thefe  noxious  reptiles  were  fcen  amongfl:  the  buflies,  and  a  couple 
of  them,  of  a  large  iize,  were  killed  by  the  feamen. 

Two  kinds  of  rattlefnakes  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  country;- 
the  one  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  feldom. 
met  with  more  than-  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  ufoally  frequents  marfhes. 
and  low  meadows,  where  it  does  great  mifchief  amongfl:  cattle,  which  it 
bi  »s  moflly  in  the  lips  as  they  are  grazing^  The  other  fort  is  of  a 
greenlfli  yellow  colour,  clouded  with  brown,,  and  attains  nearly  twice, 
the  fizc  of  the  other.  It  is  moft  commonly  found  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the  wriftof  a  large  man^  The  rattle- 
fnake  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  otlier  fnake, 
and  it  is  thickeft  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  approaches  fomewhat 
to  a  triangular  form,  the  belly  being  flat,  and  the  back  bone  riling 
higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal.  The  rattle,  with  which, 
this  ferpent  is  provided,  is  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  is  ufually  about 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and 
each  joint  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  joint  confift;s  of  a  number  of 
Httle  cafes  of  a  dry  horny  fubftance,  inclofed  one  within  another,, 
and  not  only  the  outermoft  of  thefe  little  cafes  articulates  with; 
the  outermoft  cafe  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but  each  cafe,  even  to  the 
fmalleft  one  of  all,  at  the  infide,  is  connedled  by  a  fort  of  joint  with  the 
correfponding  cafe  in  the  next  joint  of  the  rattle.  The  little  cafes  or 
(hells  lie  very  loofely  within  one  another,  and  the  noife  proceeds  from 
their  dry  and  hard  coats  ftriking  one  againft  the  other.  It  is  faid.  that 
the  animal  gains  a  frefli  joint  to  its  rattle  every  year ;  of  this,  however, 
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I  have  great  dcubts,  for  the  hirgefl:  fnakes  are  frequently  found  to  have 
the  feweft  joints  to  their  rattles.  A  medical  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newmarket,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  had 
:i  rattle  in  his  poffcllion,  which  contained  no  lefs  than  thirty-two 
joints  J  yet  the  fnakc  from  which  it  was  taken  fcarcely  admeafured  five 
feet ;  rattlefnakes,  i'.owever,  of  the  flime  kind,  and  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  country,  have  been  found  of  a  greater  length  with  not  more  than  ten 
rattles.  One  of  the  fnakes,  which  we  faw  killed  on  Bafs  Ifland,  in  Lake 
Erie,  had  no  more  than  four  joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  four 
feet  long. 

The  fkin  of  the  rattlefnake,  when  the  animal  is  wounded,  or' 
othcrwife  enraged,  exhibits  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints,  never  feen  at 
any  other  time.  It  is  not  with  the  teeth  which  the  rattlefnake  ufcff 
for  ordinary  purpofes  tliat  it  Itrikes  its  enemy,  but  with  two  long 
crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  point  down  the  throat.  When 
about  to  ufe  thefe  fangs,  it  rears  itfelf  up  as  much  as  poflible,  throws 
back  its  head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  fpringing  forward  upon  its  tail, 
endeavours  to  hook  itfelf  as  it  were  upon  its  enemy.  In  order  to  raife 
itfelf  on  its  tail  it  coils  itfelf  up  previoufly  in  a  fpiral  line,  with  the  head 
in  the  middle.  It  cannot  fpring  farther  forward  than  about  half  its  own 
length. 

The  fleih  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  as  white  as  the  moll  delicate  fifli,  and 
is  much  eftecmed  by  thofe  who  are  not  prevented  from  tafting  it  by 
prejudice.  The  foup  made  from  it  is  fliid  to  be  delicious,  and  very 
nourifliing. 

In  my  rambles  about  the  iflands  under  which  we  lay  at  anchor,  I  found' 
many  fpecimens  of  the  exuviae  of  thefe  fnakes,  which,  in  the  opinion  06 
the  country  people  of  Upper  Canada,  are  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
the  rheumatifm,  when  laid  over  the  part  afflided,  and  fartened  dowa 
with  a  bandage.  The  body  of  the  rattlefnake  dried  to  a  cinder  over 
the  fire,  and  then  finely  pulverifed,  and  infufed  in  a  certain  portion  of 
brandy,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  never  fiiiling  remedy  againft  that  diforder.  I 
converfed  with  many  people  who  had  made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  they, 
were  firmly  pcrfuaded  that  they  were  indebted  to  it  for  a  fpeedy  cure.. 
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The  llqyor  is  taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a  wine  glafs  full  at  oncCr 
about  three  times  a  day.  No  efFed,  more  than  from  taking  plain  brandy, 
is  perceived  from  taking  this  medicine  on  the  firft  day ;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  day  the  body  of  the  patient  becomes  fuffufed  with  a  cold 
Iweat,  every  one  of  his  joints  gro.v  painful,  and  his  limbs  become 
feeble,  and  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  him ;  he  grows  worfe  and  worfc 
for  a  day  or  two ,  but  perfevering  in  the  ufc  of  the  medicine  for  a  few 
days,  he  gradually  lofes  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wonted  flrength  of 
body. 

Many  different  kinds  of  ferpents  befidesrattlcfnakes  arc  found  on  thele 
iflands  in  Lake  Erie.  I  killed  feveral  totally  different  from  any  that 
I  had  ever  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  country ;  amongfl  the  num- 
ber was  one  which  I  was  informed  was  venomous  in  the  higheft  degree : 
It  was  fomewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  length ;  its  back  was  perfeftly 
black }  its  belly  a  vivid  orange.  I  found  it  amongfl  the  rocks  on  Middle 
Ifland,  and  on  being  wounded  in  the  tail,  it  turned  about  to  defend 
itfelf  with  inconceivable  fury.  Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a  ferpent  that  is 
peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  called  the  hifiing  fnake :  "  It  is,"  fays  he, 
*•  of  the  fmall  fpeckled  kind,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When 
**  any  thing  approaches  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its  fpots, 
•*  v^'hich  are  of  various  dyes,  become  vifibly  brighter  through  rage  j  at 
**  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a  fubtile 
"  wind  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell,  and  if  drawn  in  with 
"  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline, 
**  that  in  a  few  months  muft  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  remedy  yet 
"  difcovered  which  can  counteradt  its  baneful  influence."  Mr.  Carver 
does  not  inform  us  of  his  having  himfelf  feen  this  fnake;  I  am  tempted, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  he  has  been  impofed  upon,  and  that  the  whole 
account  he  has  given  of  it  is  fabulous.  I  made  very  particular  enquiries 
refpefting  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  fnake,  from  thofe  perfons  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  touching  at  thefe  iflands,  and  neither  they  nor  any  other 
perfon  I  met  with  in  the  country  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of  fuch  a 
fnake,  except  in  Mr.  Carver's  Travels.  Were  a  traveller  to  believe 
all  the  (lories  refpeding  fnakes  that  are  current  in  tlie  country,  he 
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fnufl:  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a  fnake  as  the  whip  fnake,  which,  as  it 
is  faid,  purfues  cattle  through  the  woods  and  meadows^  lathing  them 
with  its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  running  they  drop  breath- 
lefs  to  the  ground,  when  it  preys  upon  their  flefli ;  he  muft  alfo  be- 
lieve that  there  is  fuch  a  fnake  as  the  hoop  fnake,  which  has  the  power 
of  fixing  its  tail  firmly  in  a  certain  cavity  infide  of  its  mouth,"  and  then 
of  rolling  itfelf  forward  like  a  hoop  or  wheel  with  fuch  wonderful  ve- 
locity that  neither  man  nor  beaft  can  poflibly  efcape  from  its  devouring 
jaws. 

The  ponds  and  marflies  in  the  interior  parts  of  thefe  iflands  abound 
with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  the  (hores  fvvarm  wi^h  gulls.  A 
few  fmall  birds  are  found  in  the  woods ;  but  I  faw  none  amongft  them 
that  were  remarkable  either  for  their  fong  or  plumage. 

At  fun-fct,  on  the  la  ft  day  of  September,  we  left  the  illands,  and  the 
next  morning  entered  Detroit  River..  The  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  about 
five  miles  wide,  and  continues  nearly  the  fame  breadth  for  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  The  fhores  are  of  a  moderate  height,  and  thickly 
wooded ;  but  there  was  nothing  particularly  interefting  in  the  profpecft 
till  we  arrived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  new  Britifh  poft.  Here 
the  banks  appeared  diverfified  with  Indian  encampments  and  villages, 
and  beyond  them  the  Britifli  fettlemcnts  were  feen  to  great  advantage. 
The  river  was  crowded  with  Indian  canoes  and  bateaux,  and  feveral  plea- 
fure  boats  belonging  to  the  pfHcers  of  the  garrifon,  and  to  the  traders, 
that  had  come  out  in  expectation  of  meeting  us,  were  feen  cruizing 
about  backwards  and  forwards.  The  two  other  veflels  of  war,  which 
we  had  left  behind  us  at  Fort  Erie,  as  well  as  the  trading  vefiels,  had 
overtaken  us  juft  as  we  entered  the  river,  and  we  all  failed  up  together 
with  every  bit  of  canvafs,  that  we  could  mufter,  full  fpread.  The  day 
was  uncommonly  clear,  and  the  fcene  altogether  was  pleafing  and  in- 
terefting. 

The  other  veflels  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  Britifti  poft ;  but  ours, 
which  was  laden  with  prefents  for  the  Indians,  caft  anchor  oppofite  to 
the  habitation  of  the  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department,  whom  I  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  was  fituated  in  the  diftri(a  of  Maiden.     He  gave 
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us  a  moft  cordial  invitation  to  ftay  at  his  houfc  whilft  we  fliould  re- 
main in  this  part  of  the  country  i  we  gladly  accepted  of  it,  and  accord- 
ingly went  with  him  on  fhore.      <  -    ■     ■    L        ;       -  : 


I.  ^ 
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Ddfcripfion  of  the  DiJlriSl  of  Maiden. — EJiahllJl.ment  of  a  new  BritiJIj  Pofl 
there. — Jjland  of  Bots  Blanc— ^Difference  between  the  Brit{JJ:>  and 
Jlmericans  refpeSling  the  Right  of  Poffcfjton. — Block  Houfesy  how  con- 
firuSled. — Captain  E — 's  Farm. — Indians.'— Defcription  of  Detroit 
River,  and  the  Country  bordering  -upon  it. — Town  of  Detroit. — Head 
garters  of  the  American  Arnrj. — Officers  of  the  Weflern  Army.— 
Unfucccfsful  Attempt  of  the  Americans  to  imprefs  upon  the  '  Mi.'?ds  of 
the  Indians  an  Idea  of  their  Confcquence. — Of  t-he  Country  round 
Detroit. — Doubts  concerning  our  Route  back  to  Philadelphia. — Deter- 
mine to  go  by  Prefqti  IJle. — Departure  from  Detroit.    

Maiden,  Oflober. 
T\/rALDEN  is  adiftrid  ofronfidcrable  extent,  fituatcd  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  Detroit  River,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  town  of  De- 
troit. At  the  lower  end  of  th^  diftridt  there  are  but  few  houfes,  and 
•thefe  ftand  very  widely  afunder  ;  but  at  the  upper  end,  bordering 
upon  the  river,  and  adjoining  to  the  new  Britilh  poft  that  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  fmce  the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  a  little  town  has  been  laid  out, 
which  already  contains  more  than  twenty  houfes,  and  is  rapidly  increaf- 
ing.  Hither  feveral  of  the  traders  have  removed  who  formerly  refided 
at  Detroit.  This  little  town  has  as  yet  received  no  particular  name,  nei- 
ther has  the  new  port,  but  they  merely  go  under  the  name  of  the  new 
Britifli  poft  and  town  near  the  ifland  of  Bois>Blanc,  an  ifland  in  the 
river  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  that  lies  op- 
pofite  to  Malderu 
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When  the  evacuation  of  Detroit  was  firft  talked  of,  the  ifland  v/as 
looked  to  as  an  eligible  fituation  for  the  new  poll:,  and  orders  were  fciit 
to  purchafe  it  from  tlic  Indians,  and  to  take  pofTellion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majefty.  Accordingly  a  party  of  troops  wciiL  d jWii  for 
that  purpofc  from  Detroit;  they  erefled  a  fmall  block  houfe  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  it,  and  left  a  ferjernt's  guard  there  for  its  defence. 
Preparations  were  afterwards  making  for  building  a  fort  on  it ;  but  In 
the  mean  time  a  warm  remonftrance  againfl:  fuch  proceedings  came 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States*,  who  infifted  upon  it  that 

the 


•  Notwithrtanding  that  the  government  of  the 
UniteJ  States  has  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
itfelf  to  remonftrate  againll  our  taking  pofTeflioa 
of  this  iHand,  and  thus  to  difpute  every  inch  of 
ground  ic('pe£ling  the  j ight  to  which  there  could 
not  be  the  fmalleit  doubt,  yet  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  the  States  afteft  to  talk  of  every 
fuch  llcp  as  idle  and  unnectflary,  inafmuch  as 
they  are  fully  pcrfuaded,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  all  the  Britifh  dominions  in  North  America 
muft,  fooner  or  later,  become  a  part  of  their  i.iii- 
pire.  Thus  Mr.  Imlay,  in  his  account  of  the 
north  weftern  territory  :  "  It  is  certain,  that  as 
"  the  country  has  been  more  opened  in  America, 
"  and  thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  afted 
"  more  powerfully  upon  the  earth,  thefe  benefits 
"  have  tended  greatly  to  foften  the  winter  fea- 
"  fon  ;  fo  that  peopling  Canada,  for  which  we 
"  are  much  obliged  to  you,  is  a  double  advan- 
••  tage  to  us.  Firft,  it  is  fettling  and  populating 
"  a  country  that  mull,  fooner  or  later,  from  the 
«•  natural  order  of  things,  become  a  part  of  our 
"  empire ;  and  fecondly,  it  is  immediately  me- 
"  liorating   the  climate  of  the  northern  flates," 

ice. 

The  greateft  empires  that  have  ever  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the;  globe  have  didblved  in  the 
courfc  of  time,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  hif- 
tory  will,  I  take  it  for  granted,  prefume  to  fay 
that  the  extendc?.  empire  of  Britain,  all  pcver- 
ful  as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  fo  much  more  clofely 
knit  together  than  any  other  empire  ever  was 
before  it,  that  it  can  never  fall  afunder  ;  Ca- 
nada, I  therefore  fuppofc,  may,  with  revolvinp- 
years,  be  disjointed  from  the  mothrr  country,  as 


well  as  her  other  colonies ;  but  whenever  that 
period  Ihall  arrive,  which  I  trull  is  far  dillaiU,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  form  an 
additional  knot  in  that  extenfive  union  of  ftatej 
which  at  prefent  fubfifls  on  the  cuininent  of 
North  America  ;  indeed,  were  the  Britifli  do- 
minions in  North  America  to  bedilfevered  from 
the  other  members  of  the  empire  the  eniuing 
year,  I  am  ftill  tempted  to  imagine  that  they 
would  not  become  linked  with  the  prefent  fede- 
ral American  dates,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
fons : 

Fiift,  becaufe  the  conrtitutlon  of  the  federal 
flates,  which  is. the  bond  that  holds  them  toge- 
ther, is  not  calculated  for  fuch  a  large  territory 
as  that  which  the  prefent  ftdtes,  together  widi 
fuch  an  addition,  would  conflitute. 

The  conftitution  of  the  ftates  is  that  of  the 
people,  who,  through  their  refpeclivc  rcprcfen- 
tatives  alTcmbled  together  at  fome  one  place, 
mull  decide  upon  every  meafure  that  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  public  weal.  This  place,  It  is 
evident,  ought  in  juftice  to  be  as  central  as 
pofiible  to  every  ftate ;  the  nccifiity,  indeed,  of 
having  the  place  fo  fituatcd  has  bc;n  manifefted 
in  tlie  building  of  the  new  fcJiral  cltr.  Were 
it  not  for  this  ilep,  many  of  the  mc"  enlightened 
charaftcrs  in  the  ftates  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  union  could  not  have  remained 
many  years  entire,  for  the  ftates  fo  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  the  legiftature,  before  ti.c  new 
city  was  founded,  had  coiiplaineJ  gricvo'.fly  of 
the  (diftance  which  their  delegates  had  to  travel 
to  meet  congrefs,  and  had  begun  to  talk  of  the 
r.cccffity  of  a  feparation  o.'  the  Hates  ;  and  now, 
Y  y  on 
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the  ifland  was  not  wit.  i  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
point,  it  was  found,  would  admit  of  fome  difpute,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
determined  immediately,  the  plan  of  building  the  fort  was  relinquiflied 
for  the  time.     The  block  houfe  on  the  ifland,  however,  ftill  remains 

guarded. 


on  the  other  hand,  that  a  central  fpot  has  been 
fixed  upon,  thofc  ftatcs  to  the  northward,  con- 
veniently fuiiated  to  Pliiladelphia,  the  prcfent 
feat  of  the  federal  goveirnent,  fay  that  the  new 
city  will  be  fo  far  removed  from  them,  that  the 
fending  of  delefrrites  thither  will  be  highly  in- 
convenient to  them,  and  fo  much  fo,  as  to  call 
for  a  fcparation  of  the  union  on  their  part.  In 
a  former  letter  I  ftated  the  various  opinions  that 
were  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  this  fubjeft,  and  I  endeavoured  to  fliew 
that  the  feat  of  congrefs  would  be  removed  to 
the  new  federal  city  without  endangering  a  par- 
tition of  the  ftates ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded, 
that  were  Canada  to  become  an  independent  (late, 
and  a  place  were  to  be  fixed  on  central  to  all  the 
ftates,  fuppoGng  her  to  be  one,  that  neither  (he, 
nor  the  (late  at  the  remote  oppofite  end,  would 
long  continue,  if  they  ever  did  fubmit,  to  fend 
their  delegates  to  a  place  fo  far  ramoved,  that  it 
would  require  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
year  for  them  (the  delegates)  to  travel,  even 
tvith  the  utmolV  poflible  expedition,  backward 
and  forward,  between  the  didridl  which  they  re- 
prefented  and  the  (eat  of  congrefs. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  two  Canadas  will  never 
become  connefted  with  the  prefent  ftates,  be- 
caufe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  and  thofe 
of  the  adjoining  dates,  are  not  formed  fora  clofe 
intimacy  with  each  other. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  are 
refugees,  who  v.'ere  driven  from  the  ftates  by 
the  perfecution  of  the  republican  party;  and 
though  the  thirteen  years  which  have  pafTed 
over  have  nearly  extinguiftted  every  fpark  cf 
refentment  againft  the  Americans  in  the  breads 
of  the  people  of  England,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  in  Upper  Canada ;  it  is  there  common 
to  hear,  even  from  the  children  of  the  refugees, 
the  mod  grofs  inveftives  poured  out  againft  the 
people  of  the  ftates ;  and  the  people  of  the  fron- 
tier  dates,  in  their  turn,  are  as  violent  againft 
the  refugees  and  their  poftexity;  and,  indeed. 


whild  Canada  forms  a  part  of  the  Britilh  empire, 
1  am  inclined,  from  what  I  have  feen  and  heard 
in  travelling  through  the  country,  to  think  that 
this  fpirit  will  not  die  away.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  famt  acrimonious  temper  of  mind  is  not  ob- 
fervable  amongft  the  people,  excepting  indeed 
in  thofe  few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  dates  approach  clofely  to 
thofe  of  the  province ;  but  hers  appears  to 
be  a  genera!  difinclination  amongft  the  inhabi- 
tants  to  have  any  political  conneftion  with  the 
people  of  the  ftates,  and  the  French  Canadians 
aftcft  to  hold  theni  in  the  greateft  contempt. 
Added  to  this,  the  prevalent  language  of  the 
lower  province,  which  has  remained  the  fame 
for  almod  forty  years,  notwithftanding  the  great 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  change  it,  and 
which  is  therefore  likely  to  remain  fo  ftill,  is  an- 
other obdacle  in  the  way  of  any  clofe  connexion 
between  the  people  of  the  lower  province  and 
thofe  of  the  dates.  Even  in  condufting  the 
affairs  of  the  provincial  legiflative  affembly,  not- 
withflanding  that  mod  of  the  Englifti  inhabitants 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
yet  a  confiderable  degree  of  difiiculty  is  expe- 
rienced from  the  generality  of  the  French  dele- 
gates being  totally  ignorant  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  againft  learn- 
ing. 

Thirdly,  I  think  the  Brltlih  dominions  in 
North  America  will  never  be  annexed  to  thofe 
of  the  dates,  becaufe  they  are  by  nature  formed 
for  conftituting  a  feparate  independent  territory. 
At  prefent  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Britifli  dominions  and  the  States  runs  along  the 
river  St.  Croix,  thence  along  the  high  lands  bor- 
dering upon  New  England  till  it  meets  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  afterwards 
along  the  faid  parallel  until  it  ftrikes  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataragui,  or  Iroquois.  Now 
the  dominions  fouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  ar« 
evidently  not  feparated  from  the  United  State» 
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guarded,  and  pofleflion  will  be  kept  of  It  until  the  matter  in  difpute  be 
adjudged  by  the  commifTioners  appointed,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty, 
for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  exadl  boundaries  of  the  Britilli  do- 
minions in  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  were  by  no  means  clearly 
ftfcertained  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  this  particular  inftance  the  difpute  arifcs  rcfpeding  the  true  mean- 
ing c^  certain  words  of  the  treaty,  **  The  boundary  line,"  it  fays,  "  is  to 
'*  ru.  Nrough  the  middl  .  T  ".inke  Erie  until  it  arrive  at  the  water  com- 
**  munication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron ;  thence  along  the 
"  middle  of  the  faid  water  communication."  The  people  of  the  States 
conftrue  the  middle  of  the  water  communication  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
moft  approved  and  moft  frequented  channel  of  the  river ;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, conftrue  it  to  be  the  middle  of  the  river,  provided  there  is  a  tole- 
rable channel  on  each  fide.  Now  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc  clearly  lies 
between  the  middle  of  the  river  and  the  Britifh  main;  but  then  the 
deepeft  and  moft  approved  channel  for  ftiips  of  burthen  is  between  the  ifland 
and  the  Britifti  fliore.    In  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  therefore,  the  ifland 


by  any  bold  determinate  boundary  line;  I  there- 
fore fuppofe  that  they  may,  in  fome  manner,  be 
connefted  with  them;  but  the  country  to  the 
northward,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudfon's 
Bay,  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  the  St/  Lawrence,  and  that  vaft  chain  of 
lakes  which  extends  to  the  weftward,  is  feparatcd 
from  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable boundary  lines  that  is  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  between  any  two  coun- 
tries on  the  fame  continent ;  and  from  being 
bounded  in  fuch  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
thus,  detached  as  it  were  by  nature  from  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  calculated  for  forming  a  diftinfl  fepa- 
rate  ft.ite,  or  diftinCi  uaion  of  ftates,  from  the 
prefent  American  federal  Itates ;  that  b,  fup- 
pofmg,  with  the  revolutions  of  time,  that  this 
arm  of  the  Britiih  empire  fhould  be  fome  time 
or  other  lopped  off.  I  confefs  it  appears  ftrange 
to  me>  that  any  perfon  fhould  fuppsfe,  after 
looking,  attentively  over  a  map  of  North  Ame- 


rica, that  the  Britifh  dominions,  fo  extenfive  and 
fo  unconne£led  with  them,  could  ever  become 
joined  in  a  political  union  with  the  prefent  fede- 
ral ftates  en  the  continent.  There  is  more 
reafon  to  imagine  that  the  Florida?,  and  the 
Spanilh  pofferiions  to  the  eaft  of  the  Milliffippi, 
will  be  united  therewith;  for  as  the  rivers  which 
flow  through  the  Spanifti  dominions  are  the  only 
channels  whereby  the  people  of  fome  of  the 
weftern  ftates  can  convey  the  produce  of  their 
own  country  to  the  ocean  with  convenience,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  thefe 
ftates  will  be  anxious  to  gain  poliellion  of  thefe 
rivers,  for  which  purpofe  theymuft  pofiefs  them- 
felvcs  of  the  country  through  w  hich  they  pafs. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  a 
reprefentativc  government  caimot  extend,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  eail  and  fouth,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Mifliffippi 
on  the  weft,  certainly  appear  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  government  of  the  United 
StatM,  if  indeed  it  can  extend  even  fo  far. 
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iinq'-icillonabiy  b.longs  to  us;  in  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  to 
them.  It  appears  to  me,  lliat  our  claim  in  this  inftance  is  certainly  the 
moftjull:;  for  although  the  bell:  and  moft  commodious  channel  be  on 
our  ndc,  yet  the  channel  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland  is  fufliciently 
deep  to  rdmit  tIirouf;h  it,  with  perfc*5t  lafety,  the  largeftof  the  vcflels  at 
prcllnt  on  the  lakes,  and  indeed  as  large  vefiels  as  arc  deemed  fuitable 
for  this  navigation. 

Plans  for  a  fort  on  the  main  land,  and  for  one  on  the  ifland  of  Kois  Blanc, 
have  been  drawn;  but  as  only  the  one  fort  will  be  er€<5ted,  the  building 
of  it  is  puftponed  until  it  is  determined  to  whom  the  ifland  belongs : 
if  within  the  Britifh  dominions,  the  fort  will  be  eredted  on  the  ifland, 
as  there  is  a  ftill  more  advantageous  pofition  for  one  there  than  on  the 
main  land ;  in  the  mean  time  a  large  block  houie,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating, in  every  refpedl  comfortably,  one  hundred  men  and  officers,  has 
been  ereded  on  the  main  land,  around  which  about  four  acres  or  more 
of  ground  have  been  referved  for  his  Majefty's  ufe,  in  cafe  the  fort  ihould 
not  be  built  on  the  ifland. 

A  block  houfe,  which  I  have  fo  frequently  mentioned,  is  a  building, 
whofe  walls  are  formed  of  thick  fquare  pieces  of  timber.  It  is 
ufually  built  two  ftories  hig'  in  which  cafe  the  upper  ftory  is  made  to 
project  about  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  one, 
and  loop  holes  are  left  in  the  floor  round  the  edge  of  it,  fo  that  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  ftorm  the  houfe,  the  garrifon  could  fire  diredlly 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  aflailants.  Loop  holes  are  left  alfo  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  walls,  fome  of  which  are  formed,  as  is  the  cafe  at  this 
new  block  houfe  at  Maiden,  of  a  fize  fufficient  to  admit  a  fniall  cannon 
to  be  fired  through  them.  The  loop  holes  are  furnifhed  with  large 
Vv'ooden  floppers  or  wedges,  which  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  there  is 
no  danger  of  an  attack,  arc  put  in,  and  the  interilices  clofely  caulked, 
to  guard  againft  the  cold ;  and  indeed,  to  render  the  houfe  warm,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  no  fmall  pains  in  caulking  the  feams  between  the 
jimber  in  every  part.  A  block  houfe,  built  on  the  moft  approved  plan, 
is  fo  conftrudted,  that  if  one  half  of  it  were  flibt  away,  the  other  half 
would  ftand  firm.      Each  piece  of  timber  in  the  roof  and   walls  is 
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jointed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  rendered  independent  of  the  next 
piece  to  it;  one  wall  is  independent  of  the  next  wall,  and  the  rouf  is  in 
a  great  meafu re  independent  of  all  of  them,  fo  that  if  a  piece  of  artillery 
were  played  upon  the  houfc,  that  bit  of  timber  alone  againfl:  which  the 
ball  ftruck  would  be  difpl.iced,  and  every  other  one  would  remain  unin- 
jured. A  block,  houfe  is  proof  againft  the  heavieft  fire  of  mufquetry. 
As  thefe  houfes  may  be  eredted  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  and  as  there  is  fuch 
an  abundance  of  timber  in  every  part  of  the  country,  wherewith  to  build 
them,  they  are  met  with  in  North  America  at  almoft  every  military  out- 
poft:,'  and  indeed  in  almofl  every  fortrefs  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  feveral  in  the  upper  town  of  Quebec. 

Amongft  the  fcattered  houfes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  diftridl  of 
Maiden,  there  are  feveral  of  a  refpedtable  appearance,  and  the  farms 
adjoining  to  them  are  very  confiderable.     The  farm  belonging  to  our 

friend,  Captain  E ,  under  whofe  roof  we  tarry,  contains  no  Icfs  tlian 

two  thoufmd  acres.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  cleared,  and  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  a  flyle  which  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  even  in  Eng- 
land. His  houfe,  which  is  the  befl:  in  the  whole  diilricl,  is  agreeably 
fituated,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river; 
there  is  a  full  view  of  the  river,  and  of  the  illand  of  Bois  Blanc,  from 
the  parlour  windows,  and  the  fcene  is  contlitually  enlivened  by  the 
number  of  Indian  canoes  that  pafs  and  repafs  before  it.  In  front  of 
the  houfe  there  is  a  neat  little  lawn,  paled  in,  and  ornamented  with 
clumps  of  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  not  far  from  the  water,  Aands 
a  large  Indian  wigwam,  called  the  council  houfe,  in  which  the  Indians 
are  aflembled  whenever  there  are  any  affairs  of  importance  to  be  tranf- 
a<fted  between  them  and  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department.  Great 
numbers  of  thefe  people  come  from  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc,  where  no 
lefs  than  five  hundred  families  of  them  are  encamped,  to  vilit  us  daily; 
and  we  in  our  turn  go  frequently  to  the  ifland,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  their  native  manners  and  cuftoms. 

Our  friend  has  told  them,  that  we  hnve  croffed  the  big  lake,  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  purpofe  to  come  and  fee  them.  This  circumftancc  has  given  them  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  us;  they  approve  highly  of  the  undertaking,  and 
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fay  that  wc  have  employed  cmr  time  to  a  good  purpofe.  No  people  on 
earth  have  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own  confequence ;  indeed,  they 
cfteem  themfelvcs  fuperior  to  every  other  race  of  men. 

We  remained  for  a  fhort  time  in  Maiden,  and  then  fet  off  for  Detroit 
in  n  neat  little  pleafure  boat,  which  one  of  the  traders  obligingly  lent  to 
us.  The  river4)etvveen  the  two  places  varies  in  breadth  frum  two  miles  to 
half  a  mile.  The  banks  are  moftly  very  low,  and  in  fome  places  large 
marflies  extend  along  the  (horcs,  and  far  up  into  the  country.  The 
fliores  are  adorned  with  rich  timber  of  various  kinds,  and  bordering  upon 
the  marflies,  where  the  trees  have  full  fcopeto  extend  their  branches,  the 
woodland  fcencry  is  very  fine.  Amidft  the  marfhes,  the  river  takes 
fome  very  confidcrable  bends,  and  it  is  diverfified  at  the  fame  time  with 
feveral  large  iflands,  which  occafion  a  great  diverfity  of  profped:. 

Beyond  Maiden  no  houfes  are  to  be  feen  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  few  miferable  little  huts  in  the  Indian  villages,  until  you 
come  within  four  miles  or  thereabouts  of  Detroit.  Here  the  fettlements  are 
very  numerous  on  both  fides,  but  particularly  on  that  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tilh.  The  country  abounds  with  peach,  apple,  and  cherry  orchards, 
the  richeft  I  ever  beheld ;  in  many  of  them  the  trees,  loaded  with  large 
apples  of  various  dies,  appeared  bent  down  into  the  very  water.  They 
have  many  different  forts  of  excellent  apples  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  there  is  one  far  fupcrioi  to  all  the  reft,  and  which  is  held  in  great 
cftimation,  called  the  pomme  caille ;  I  do  not  recoiled  to  have  fcen 
it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  doubtlcfs  it  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  an  extraordinaiy  large  fize, 
and  deep  red  colour ;  not  confined  merely  to  the  (kin,  but  extending 
to  the  very  core  of  the  apple  :  if  the  fkin  be  taken  off  delicately,  the  fruit 
appears  nearly  as  red  as  when  entire.  We  could  not  refill  the  temp- 
tation of  ftopping  at  the  firft  of  thefe  orchards  we  came  to,  and  for  a 
few  pence  we  were  allowed  to  lade  our  boat  with  as  much  fruit  as  wc 
could  well  carry  away.  The  peaches  were  nearly  out  of  feafon  now, 
but  from  the  few  I  tafted,  I  (hould  fuppofc  that  they  were  of  a  good 
kind,  far  fuperior  in  flavour,  lize,  and  juicinefs  to  thofe  commonly  met 

with  in  the  orchards  of  the  middle  ftates. 
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The  houfcs  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  built  i:i  ;i  funilar  ftylc 
to  thole  in  Lower  Canada }  the  lands  arc  laid  out  and  cultivated  alio 
limilarly  to  thole  in  the  lower  province  ;  the  manners  and  perfons  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  fame ;  French  is  the  predominant  language,  and 
the  traveller  may  fancy  for  a  moment,  if  he  plcafcs,  that  he  has  been 
wafted  by  enchantment  back  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal 
or  Three  Rivers.  All  the  principal  pods  throughout  the  wcftcrn  coun- 
try, along  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  £cc.  were  ellablilhed  by  the 
French ;  but  except  at  Detroit  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
Illinois  country,  the  French  fettlers  have  become  fo  blended  with  the 
greater  number  who  fpoke  Englilh,  that  their  language  has  every  where 
died  away. 

Detroit  contains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  and  is  the  largeft  town 
in  the  weftern  country.  It  Hands  contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  top  of 
the  banks,  which  are  here  about  twenty  feet  hi^h.  At  the  bottom  of 
them  there  are  very  cxtenfive  wharfs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  (hip- 
ping, built  of  wood,  limilar  to  thofe  in  the  Atlantic  fea-ports.  The  town 
confifts  of  fevc.-al  ftreets  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  which  are  inter- 
fered by  others  at  right  angles.  They  are  all  very  narrow,  and  not 
being  paved,  dirty  in  the  extreme  whenever  it  happens  to  rain ; 
for  the  accommodation  of  paflengers,  however,  there  are  footways  in 
mod  of  them,  formed  of  fquare  logs,  laid  tranfverfely  clofe  to  each 
other.  The  town  is  furroundcd  by  a  ftrong  ftockade,  through  which 
there  are  four  gates  j  two  of  them  open  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  two 
others  to  the  north  and  fouth  fide  of  the  town  reipeilively.  The  gates 
are  defended  by  ftrong  block  houfes,  and  on  the  well  fide  of  the  town 
is  a  fmall  fort  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  baftions  at  the  angles. 
At  each  of  the  corners  of  this  fort  is  ^jlanted  a  fmall  field-piece,  and 
thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  at  prefent  in  the  place.  The 
Britilh  kept  a  confiderable  train  of  artillery  here,  but  the  place  was 
never  capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time  againft  a  regular 
force :  the  fortifications,  indeed,  were  conftruded  chiefly  as  a  defence 
againft  the  Indians. 

3  Detroit 
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Detroit  is  «t  prefent  the  head-quarters  of  the  wcdern  army  of  the 
States  J  the  garrilbn  confilts  of  three  hundred  men,  who  arc  quartered 
in  barracks.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  to  the  minutix 
of  dil'ciplinc,  fo  that  however  well  the  men  may  have  acquitted  them- 
fclves  in  the  field,  they  make  but  a  poor  appearance  on  parade.  Tlie 
belles  of  the  town  are  quite  au  dcfcfpoir  at  the  late  departure  of  the 
Britifli  troops,  though  the  American  officers  tell  them  they  have  no  rca- 
fon  to  be  fo,  as  they  will  find  them  much  mure  fcnfible  agreeable  men 
than  tlie  Britifh  officers  when  they  know  thcni,  a  flylc  of  converfation, 
which,  llrange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is  yet  not  all  uncommon  a.nongft 
them.  Three  months,  however,  have  not  altered  tho  firll  opinion  of 
the  ladies.  I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unpoliflied,  coarfe,  dif- 
cordant  manners  of  the  generality  of  the  officers  of  the  wcflern  army  of 
the  States,  than  by  telling  you,  that  they  cannot  agree  fufficiently  amongft 
themfelves  to  form  a  regimental  mefs ;  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  fince  their  arrival  at  Detroit  to  eftablifli  one,  but  their  frequent 
quarrels  wouki  never  fuiFer  it  to  remain  permanent.  A  duellift  and  an 
oificer  of  the  weftern  army  were  nearly  fynonimous  terms,  at  one  period, 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  very  great  number  of  duels  that  took 
place  amongrt:  them  when  cantoned  at  Grcnville. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  are  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fettlements  on  the 
river,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  are  of  the  fame  defcription. 
The  former  are  moflly  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  much 
on  an  equality.  Detroit  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade ;  there 
arc  no  lefs  than  twelve  trading  veirels  belonging  to  it,  brigs,  floops,  and 
fchooncrs,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  burthen  each.  The  inland 
navigation  in  this  quarter  is  indeed  very  extenfive.  Lake  Erie,  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  being  open  to  vefTels  belonging  to  the  port,  on 
the  one  fide ;  and  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the  firil  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and  the  fecond,  no  lefs 
than  one  thoufand  miles  in  ciicumference,  on  the  oppofitc  fidej  not 
to  fpeak  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  River,  which  connedt  thcfe  for- 
nicr  lakes  together,  or  of  the  many  large  rivers  which  fall  into  tiiem. 

The 
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The  rtorcs  and  H-ops  in  ilic  town  arc  \vc\\  furnllliccl,  ami  you  mny  buy 
fine  tlotli,  linen,  i5co.  and  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  as  good  in 
their  Ivii/l,  Mvl  n'.M'-ly  on  as  ri-alunable  terms,  as  you  can  purchafe  ihctn 
at  New  Yorl;  or  Pltilailclphii. 

Tlic  inhabitants  arc  well  fupplied  with,  provifions  of  every  dcfcription; 
the  fi;li  in  particular,  caught  in  the  river  and  neifijhbouring  lakes, 
arc  of  a  very  fupcrior  quality.  The  fifli  held  in  inoft  cllimation  is  a  fort 
of  large  trout,  called  the  Michillimakinac  white  filh,  fruni  its  bcin^ 
caught  niollly  in  the  flraits  of  that  name.  The  inhabitar.ts  of  Detroit 
and  the  nciijhbouring  country,  liowevc. ,  though  they  have  provifions 
in  plenty,  are  frequcnth  much  diftreflc  1  for  one  very  ncccflary  con- 
comitant, namely,  flilt.  Until  wuhin  a  ihoit  time  pad  ihcy  had 
no  fait  but  what  was  brought  fnm  Europe;  but  fait  fprings  have 
been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  t  ountry,  from  which  they  arc 
now  beginning  to  manufadture  that  ait'clc  for  themfelvcs.  The  beft 
and  moft  profitable  of  the  fprin^<-  are  retained  i'  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  profits  arifing  from  tl  e  fale  of  the  lalt  are  to  be  paid  into 
the  treafury  of  the  province.  Throughout  the  weftert'  r:>;untry  they 
procure  their  fait  from  fprings,  fome  of  which  throw  up  fufticient  water 
to  yield  feveral  hundred  bufliels  in  the  courfc  of  one  week. 

There  is  a  large  Roman  cathc  !ic  church  in  the  town  of  Detroit,  and 
another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  called  the  Huron  church,  from  its 
having  been  devoted  to  the  ufe  of  the  Huron  Indians.  The  ftreets  of 
Detroit  are  generally  crowded  with  Indians  of  one  tribe  or  other,  and 
amongft  them  you  fee  numberlefs  old  fquaws  leading  about  their 
daughters,  ever  ready  cu  Jifpofe  of  them,  pro  tempore,  to  the  higheft 
bidder.  At  night  all  the  Indians,  except  fuch  as  get  admittance  into 
private  houfcs,  and  remain  there  quietly,  are  turned  out  of  the  town,  and 
the  gates  iTiut  upon  them. 

The  American  officers  here  have  endeavoured  to  their  utmofl  to  Im- 

pref?^  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  an  idea  of  their  own  fuperiority  over 

the  Britifh  j  but  as  they  are  very  tardy  in  giving  thefe  people  any  pre- 

fents,  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  words.     General  Wayne, 

•from  continually  prcinifing  them  prefents,  but  at  the  fame  time  always 
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portponing  the  delivery  when  they  come  to  a(k  for  them,  has  figtil- 
ficantly  been  nicknamed  by  them,  General  Wabang,  that  is  General 
To-morrow. 

The  country  around  Detroit  is  very  much  cleared,  and  fo  likewifc  is 
that  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  river  for  a  confiderable  way  above  the 
town.  The  fettlements  extend  nearly  as  far  as  Lake  Huron  ;  hut 
beyond  the  River  La  Trenche,  which  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  they  arc 
fcattcred  very  thinly  along  the  fliores.  The  banks  of  the  River  La 
Trcnchc,  or  I'hames,  as  it  is  now  called,  are  increafiiig  very  fall  in 
population,  as  I  before  mentioned,  owing  to  the  great  emigration 
thither  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  and' of  Detroit 
alfo  fincc  it  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Britifh.  We  made  an  excurfion, 
one  morning  in  our  little  boat  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Clair,  but  met  with 
nothing,  either  amongd  the  inhabitants,  or  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
particularly  deferving  of  mention.  The  country  round  Detroit  is  un- 
commonly flat,  and  in  none  of  the  rivers  is  there  a  fall  fuffcient  to  turn 
even  a  grift  mill.  The  current  of  Detroit  River  itfelf  is  flronger  than 
that  of  any  others,  and  a  floating  mill  was  once  invented  by  a  French- 
man, which  was  chained  in  the  middle  of  that  river,  where  it  was  thought 
the  ftream  would  be  fufficiently  fwift  to  turn  the  water  wheel  :  the 
building  of  it  was  attended  with  confiderable  expence  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  after  it  was  finifhed  it  by  no  means  anfwered  their  cxpedations* 
They  grind  their  corn  at  prefent  by  wind  mills,  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  foil  of  the  country  bordering  upon  Detroit  River  is  rich  though 
light,  and  it  produces  good  crops  both  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat.  The 
climate  is  much  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Niagara  River;  intermittent  fevers  however  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  diforders.  The  fummers  are  intenfeiy  hot,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  often  riflng  above  lOO;  yet  a  winter  feldom  partes  over 
but  what  fnow  remains  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three  months. 

Whilft  we  remained  at  Detroit,  we  had  to  determine  upon  a  point  of 
feme  m(  ment  to  us  travellers,  namely,  upon  the  route  by  which  to  return 
loAck  towards  the  Atlantic.  None  of  us  felt  much  inclined  to  crofs  the  lake 
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ftgain  to  Fort  Eric,  we  at  once  therefore  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  return- 
ing that  way.  Two  other  routes  liien  prefentcd  themfelvcs  for  our  coii- 
fideration ;  the  one  was  to  proceed  hy  land  from  Detroit,  through  the 
Jiorth  weftern  territory  of  the  Uiiitcd  States,  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of 
fome  one  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  having  reached  which, 
we  might  afterwards  have  proceeded  upwards  or  do\"»'nwards,  as  we  found 
moft  expedient ;  the  othet  was  to  crofs  by  water  to  Prefqu'  Ifle,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  go  down  French  Creek  and  the 
Alleghany  River,  as  far  as  Pittfhurgh  on  the  Ohio,  where  being  arrived 
we  fliould  likewife  have  had  the  choice  of  defccnding  the  Ohio  and 
MilTiflippi,  or  of  going  on  to  Philadelphia,  through  Pennfylvania,  ac- 
cording as  we  fliould  find  circumftances  moft  convenient.  The  firfl  of 
thefe  routes  was  mofl  fuited  to  our  inclination,  but  we  foon  found  that 
we  mufl  give  over  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  by  it.  The  way  to  have 
proceeded  would  have  been,  to  fet  out  on  horfcback,  taking  with 
«s  futficient  provifions  to  laft  for  a  journey  through  a  foreft  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  trufting  our  horfes  to 
the  food  which  they  could  pick  up  for  themfelves  amongd:  the  buflics. 
There  was  no  potribility  of  procuring  horfes,  however,  for  hire  at  Detroit 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  wc  purchafed  them,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  but  at  a  mofl:  exorbitant  price,  we  ihould  have  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  perhaps  to  have  got  rid  of  them  when  we  had  ended 
our  land  journey,  unlefs  indeed  we  chofe  to  turn  them  adrift  in  the 
woods,  which  would  not  have  been  pcrfedly  fuitable  to  our  finances. 
But  independent  of  this  confidcration  there  was  another  obflacle  in  our 
way,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  guides.  The  Indians  were 
all  preparing  to  fet  out  on  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  had  wc  even 
been  able  to  have  procured  a  party  of  them  for  an  efcort,  there  would 
have  been  fome  rifk,  we  were  told,  of  their  defcrting  us  before  we 
reached  our  journey's  end.  If  they  fell  in  on  their  journev  with  a  hunt- 
ing party  that  had  been  very  fuccefsful ;  if  they  car  ■)  to  a  place  where 
there  was  great  abundance  of  game  j  or,  in  fhort,  ii  we  did  not  proceed 
jufl  according  to  their  fancy,  impatient  of  every  reflraint,  and  without 
<caring  in  the  lead  for  the  hire  we  had  promifcd  them,  ihcy  would,  pe;- 
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haps,  leave  us  in  the  whim  of  moment  to'fliift  for  ourfclvcs  in  the  woed.>\ 
a  fituation  we  had  no  defire  to  fee  ourfclves  reduced  to  j  wc  determined 
therefore  to  proceed  by  Prcfqu*  Ifle.  But  now  another  ditllcuhy  aro!b> 
namely,  how  we  were  to  get  there :  a  fmall  vcflel,  a  very  unufu,!! 
cumftance  indeed,  wasjufl:  about  to  fail,  but  it  was  fo  crowded  with 
paflengers,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  birth  vacant,  and  moreover, 
if  there  had  been,  wc  did  not  wifh  to  depart  fo  abruptly  from  this  part  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  principal  traders,  however,  at  Detroit,  to  whom 
wc  had  carried  letters,  foon  accommodated  matters  to  our  fatisfac^ion, 
by  promiiing  to  give  orders  to  the  maftcr  of  one  of  tiie  lake  veficls,  of 
which  he  was  in  part  owner,  to  land  us  at  that  place.  The  veilcl  was 
to  fail  in  a  fortnight;  we  immediately  therefore  fecured  a  paflage  in  her, 
and  having  fetrled,  with  the  mafter  that  he  (liould  call  for  us  at  Maiden, 
we  fet  off  once  more  for  that  place  in  our  little  boat,  and  in  a  few  hoars, 
from  the  time  we  quitted  Detroit,  arriveid  there. 
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Prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians  on  the  Part  of  the  Britijh  Government.—^ 
Mode  of  dijlribiiting  them.-—'Reafons  why  given. — What  is  the  beji 
Method  of  conciliating  the  good  Will  of  the  Indians. — Little  pains  t alien 
by  the  Americans  to  keep  up  a  good  Vndcrfanding  ivith  the  Indians. — 
Confequences  thereof. — War  between  the  Americans  and  Indians. — A  brif 
Account  of  it. — Feace  concluded  by  General  Wayne. — Not  likely  to 
rcinain  permanent. — Why. — ^Indian  Manner  of  making  Peace  defcrihcd% 

Maiden,  Oftober. 

A  DJOINING    to    our  friend's  houfe   at   Maiden   ftands  an   ex- 
ten  five   range    of  ftorehoufes,    for    the    reception  of  the   prefents 
yearly  made  by  government  to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  fuveral  clerks  are  kept  conftantly  employed.     Before   we  had 
been  long  at  Maiden  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  of  the  pre- 
fents 
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fents  delivered  out.  A  number  of  chiefs  of  different  tribes  had  pre- 
vioufly  come  to  our  friend,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  in 
this  quarter,  and  liad  given  to  him,  each,  a  bundle  cf  little  bits  of  cedar 
wood,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  pocket  book  pencil,  to  remind  him 
of  the  exadt  nuaiber  of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that  expected  to  fliarc 
the  bounty  of  their  great  father.  The  fticks  in  theft-  bundles  were  of 
different  lengths,  the  longefl  denoted  the  number  of  warriors  in  the 
tribe,  the  next  in  fize  the  number  of  women,  and  the  fmallefl  the  num- 
ber of  children.  Our  friend  on  receiving  them  handed  them  over  to 
his  clerks,  who  made  a  memorandum  in  their  books  of  the  contents  of 
each  bundle,  and  of  the  perfons  that  gave  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
prefents  accordingly.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
fents  was  bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  refpedt  favourable  for  the 
purpofe,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  neceflary  arrangements  accord- 
ingly. 

A  ntimber  of  large  flakes  were  firH:  fixed  down  in  different  parts  of 
the  lawn,  to  each  of  whk:h  was  attached  a  label,  with-  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  number  of  perfons  in  it,  who  were  to  be  provided  for  j 
then  were  brought  out  from  the  flores  feveral  bales  of  thick  blankets, 
of  blue,  fcarlet,  and  brown  cloth,  andof  coarfe  figured  cottons,  together 
v/ith  large  rolls  of  tobacco,  guns,  flints,  powder,  balls,  (hot,  cafe-knives, 
ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glafles,  pipe-tomahawks,  hatchets, 
fciflars,  needles,  vermilion  in  bags,  copper  and  iron  pots  and  kettles, 
the  whole  valued  at  about  £.  500  fterling.  The  bales  of  goods  being 
opened,  the  blankets,  cloths,  and  cottons  were  cut  up  into  fmall  pieces, 
each  fuflicient  to  make  for  one  perfon  a  wrapper,  a  fliirt,  a  pair  of  leg- 
gings, or  whatever  elfe  it  was  intended  for;  and  the  portions  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  intended  for  each  tribe  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flake  which  bore  its  name.  This  bufinefs  took  up 
feveral  hours,  as  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  In- 
dians to  be  ferved.  No  liquor,  nor  any  filver  ornaments,  except  to 
favourite  chiefs  in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government  to 
the  Indians,  nctwithftanding  they  are  fo  fond  of  both  j  and  a  trader  who 
attempts  to  give  thefe  articles  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  prefents  they 
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have  received  from  government,  or,  incleed,  who  takes  from  them,  on 
any  conditions,  their  prefents,  is  liable  to  a  very  heavy  penally  for  every 

fucli  ad,  by  the  laws  of  the  province. 

The  prefents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs  were  ordered  to 
aflcmble  their  warriors,  who  were  loitering  about  the  grounds  at  the 
outfide  of  the  lawn.  In  a  few  minutes  they  all  came,  antl  having  been 
drawn  up  in  a  large  circle,  our  friend  delivered  a  fpeech  on  the  occafion, 
without  which  ceremony  no  bufinefs,  according  to  Indian  cuftom,  is  ever 
tranfadlcd.  In  this  they  were  told,  "  That  their  great  and  good  father, 
who  lived  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby  the 
king)  was  ever  attentive  to  the  happincfs  of  all  his  faithful  people ;  and 
that,  with  his  accuftomed  bounty,  he  had  fent  the  prefents  which  now  lay 
before  them  to  his  good  children  the  Indians ;  that  he  had  fent  the 
guns,  the  hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young  men,  and  the 
clothing  for  the  iJged,  women,  and  children  ;  that  he  hoped  the 
young  men  would  have  no  occafion  to  employ  their  weapons  in  fighting 
againft  enemies,  but  merely  in  hunting  j  and  that  he  recommended  it  to 
them  to  Ic  attentive  to  the  old,  and  to  fhare  bountifully  with  them  what 
they  gained  by  the  chace  j  that  he  trufted  the  great  fpirit  would  give 
them  bright  funs  and  clear  llcies,  and  a  favourable  feafon  for  hunting;  and 

'lat  when  another  year  fliould  pafs  over,  if  he  ftill  continued  to  find 
ihem  good  children,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  bounties,  by  fending 
them  more  prefents  from  acrofs  the  big  lake. 

This  fpeech  was  delivered  in  Englilh,  but  interpreters  attended,  who 
repeated  it  to  the  different  tribes  in  their  refpedive  languages,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  the  Indians  fignified 
their  fatisfaclion  by  a  loud  coarfe  exclamation  of  "  Hoah!  Hoah!"  The 
fpeech  ended,  the  chiefs  were  called  forward,  and  their  feveral  heaps 
were  Ihcvvn  to  them,  and  committed  to  their  care.  They  received  them 
with  thanks,  and  beckoning  to  their  warriors,  a  number  of  young 
men  quickly  darted  from  the  crowd,  and  in  lefs  than  three  minutes 
the  prefents  were  conveyed  from  the  lawn,  and  laden  op  board 
tlie  canoes,  in  waiting  to  convey  tlicm  to  tlic  iiland  and  adjacent 
rhe  utUioA:  regularity  and  propriety  was  manifclled  on  this 
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occafion  in  the  behaviour  of  every  Indian;  there  was  not  the  fmalleft 
wrangling  amongft  them  about  their  prefcnts  j  nor  was  the  lead  fpark 
of  jcaloufy  obfervable  in  any  one  tribe  about  what  the  other  had  re- 
ceived ;  each  one  took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  departed  without 
Ipeaking  a  word. 

Befides  the  prefents,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  others  of  a  different 
nature  again,  namely,  provifions,  were  dealt  out  this  year  amonglT:  cer- 
tain tribes  of  the  Indians  that  were  encamped  on  the  ifl.md  of  Bois 
Blanc.  Thefe  were  fonie  of  the  tribes  that  had  been  at  war  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whofe  villages,  fields  of  corn,  and 
ftores  of  provifions  had  been  totally  deftroyed  during  the  contcll:  by 
General  Wayne,  and  who  having  been  thereby  bereft  of  every  means 
of  fupport,  had  come,  as  foon  as  peace  was  concluded,  to  beg  for  fub- 
fiftence  from  their  good  friends  the  Britilli.  •*  Our  enemies,"  faid  they, 
*•  have  deftroyed  our  villages  and  ftdres  of  provifions  -,  our  women 
**  and  children  are  left  without  food  j  do  you  then,  who  call  yourfclves 
**  our  friends,  fiiew  us  now  that  you  really  are  fo,  and  give  them  food 
**  to  eat  till  the  fun  ripens  our  corn,  and  the  great  fpirit  gives  another 
**  profperous  feafon  for  hunting."  Their  requeft  was  at  once  complied 
with  }  a  large  ftoichoufe  was  eredled  on  the  ifland,  and  filled  with 
provifions  at  the  expence  of  government  for  their  ufe,  and  regularly 
twice  a  week  the  clerks  in  the  Indian  department  went  over  to 
diflribute  them.  About  three  barrels  of  falted  pork  or  beef,  as 
many  of  flour,  beans  or  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  about  two  carcafes  of 
frefii  beef,  were  generally  given  out  each  time.  Thefe  articles 
of  provifion  the  Indians  received,  not  in  the  thankful  manner  in 
which  they  did  the  other  prefents,  but  feemlngly  as  if  they  were  due  to 
them  of  right.  One  nation  they  think  ought  never  to  hcfitate  about 
giving  relief  to  another  in  diflirefs,  provided  it  was  not  at  enmity  with 
it;  and  indeed,  were  their  white  brethren,  the  Brrtifli,  to  be  reduced  by 
any  calamity  to  a  fimilar  ftate  of  diftrcfs,  the  Indians  would  with  the 
utmofl:  cheerfulnefs  fhare  with  them  their  provifions  to  the  very  laft:. 

The  prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians,  together  with  the  falaries  of 
the  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  computed  to  coft  tiic  crown, 
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as  I  before  mentioned,  about  ;^.  100,000  flerling,  on   an  average,  per 
annum.     When  we  firft  gained  pofTcflion  of  Canada,  the  expence  of  the 
profents  was  mueh  greater,   as   the   Indians  were  then  more  numerous, 
and  as  it  was   ahb  found  neccflary  to  beftow  upon   them,  individually, 
much  larger  prefents  than  are   now  given,  in  order  to  overcome  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  againfl  us  which  had  been   inflilled  into  their  minds  by 
the  French.     Thefe  prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the 
utmolt  harmony  having  been  eflablidied  between  them  and  the  people 
on  our  frontiers,  prefents  of  a  lefs  value  even  than  what  are  now  diftri- 
huted    amongfl;  them  would  perhaps  be  found  fufficient  to  keep  up  that 
good  uiiderftanding  which  now  fubfills  between  usj    it  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  a  very  advifable  meafure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a 
pofiibility  remained  that  the  lofs  of  their  friendfliip  might  be  incurred 
thereby  j  and,  indeed,  when  we  conjider  what  a  happy  and  numerous 
people  the  Indians  were  before  Europeans  intruded  themfelves  into  the 
territories  allotted  to  them  by  nature ;  when  we  confider  how  many 
thoufands  have  periflied  in  battle,  embroiled  in  our  contefts  for  power 
and  dominion,  and  how  many  thoufands  more  have  perifhed  by  the  ufe 
of  the  poifonous  beverages  wl  xh  we  have  introduced  amongft  them ; 
when  we  confider  how  many  artificial  wants  have   been  raifed  in  the 
minds  ©f  the  few  nations  of  them  that  yet  remain,  and  how  fadly  the 
morah  of  thefe  nations  have  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourfe  with 
the  whifcs;  when  we  confider,  finally,   that  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years 
more  no  v{;r^igc  even  of  thefe  once  virtuous  and  amiable  people  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  whole  of  that  extenfive  territory  which  lies 
between   the    Miiriffippi  and  the   Atlantic,    and  was    formerly  inha- 
bited  lolely   by  them  j  inftead  of  wifliing  to  lelfen  the   value  or  the 
number  of  the  few  trifles  that  we  find  are  acceptable  to  them  in  their 
prefent  rtate,  we  ought  rather  to  be  defirous  of  contributing  flill  more 
largely  to  their  comfort  and  happinefs. 

Accep  able  prelents  are  generally  found  very  efficacious  in  conciliating 

the  afii  (fH;)r,s  of  any  uncivilized  nation  :    they  have  very  great  influence 

/^■er  the  minds  of  the  Indians;  but  to  conciliate  their  afiedlions  to  the 

..'j.aoit,  f  iMcuts  alone  are  not  fuflicicnt  j  you  muft  appear  to  have  their 
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intereft  at  heart  in  every  rcfpedj  you  muft  alluciate  with  them;  yoii 
mud  treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equ.ils,  and,  in  fonie  meafure, 
even  adopt  their  native  manners.  It  was  by  fiach  fteps  as  thefe  that  the 
French,  when  they  had  pollcllion  of  Canada,  gained  their  favour  in  fiicii 
a  very  eminent  manner,  and  acquired  fo  wonderful  an  afcendency  over 
them.  The  old  tndians  ilill  fiy,  that  they  never  v/cre  To  happy  as  when 
the  French  had  poHeirion  cf  the  country  ;  and.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very  re- 
mar!;able  fadl,  which  I  before  mentioned,  that  the  Indians,  if  they  are 
fick,  if  they  are  hungry,  if  they  want  (helter  from  a  ilorm,  or  the  like, 
will  always  go  to  the  houfcs  of  the  old  French  fcttlers  in  preference  to 
thofe  of  the  Britiih  inhabitants.  The  necellity  of  treating  the  Indians 
with  refped  and  attention  is  ftrongly  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  fettlers,  and  they  endeavour  to  adt  accordingly;  but  ftiU  thay 
cannot  banilli  wholly  from  their  minds,  as  the  French  do,  the  idea  that 
the  Indians  are  an  inferior  race  of  people  lo  them,  to  which  circum- 
ftance  is  to  be  attributed  the  prediledlion  of .  the  Indians  for  tlic 
French  rather  than  them  ;  they  all  live  together,  hov/ever,  on  very 
amicable  terms,  and  many  of  the  Englifli  on  the  frontiers  have  in- 
deed told  me,  that  if  they  were  but  half  as  honeR,  and  half  as  well 
conduced  towards  one  another,  as  the  Indians  are  towards  them,  the 
ftate  of  fociety  in  the  country  would  be  truly  enviable. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  little  pains  have  hitherto 
been  taken  by  the  government,  and  no  pains  by  the  people,  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians;  and  the  latter,  indeed,  in  (lead  of  re- 
fpedling  the  Indians  as  an  independent  neighbouring  nation,  have  in 
too  many  inftances  violated  their  rights  as  men  in  the  mod  flaorant 
manner.  The  confequence  has  been,  that  the  people  on  the  frontiers 
have  been  involved  in  all  the  calamities  that  thc_,-  could  have  fuiFered 
from  an  avengeful  and  cruel  enemy.  Nightly  murders,  robberies,  maf- 
facres,  and  contlagrations  have  been  common.  They  have  hardly  ven- 
tured to  ftir,  at  times,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  little  habitations;  and 
for  whole  nights  together  have  they  been  kept  on  the  watch,  in  arms,  to 
refill  the  onfet  of  the  Indians.  They  have  never  dared  to  vifit  their 
neighbours  unarmed,  nor  to  proceed  alone,  in  open  day,  on  a  journey  of 
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ft  few  miles.  The  gazettes  of  the  United  States  have  daily  teemed  with 
the  blocking  accounts  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Indians, 
and  volumes  would  fcarccly  fufficc  to  tell  the  whole  of  the  dreadful 
tales. 

It  has  been  faid  by  perfons  of  the  States,  that  the  Indians  were  coun- 
tenanced in  committing  thcfe  enormities  by  people  on  the  Britifli  fron- 
tiers, and  liberal  abufe  has  been  bellowed  on  the  government  for 
having  aided,  by  dillributing  amongft  them  guns,  tomahawks,  and 
other  ho/lile  weapons.  That  the  Indians  were  incited  by  prefents,  and 
other  means,  to  a<ft  againfl  the  people  of  the  colonies,  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  muft  be  admitted  j  but  that,  after  peace  was  concluded,  the 
fame  line  of  condud  was  purfued  towards  them,  is  an  afpcrfion  equally 
talfe  and  malicious.  To  the  condudl  of  the  people  of  the  States  themfelves 
alone,  and  to  no  other  caufe,  is  unqueflionably  to  be  attributed  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  warfare  between  them  and  the  Indians,  after  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  wa.»  figned.  Inftead  of  then  taking  ihe  opportunity  to 
reconcile  the  Indians,  as  they  might  eafily  have  done  by  prefents, 
and  by  treating  them  with  kindnefs,  they  ftill  continued  hoftile  towards 
them;  they  looked  upon  them,  as  indeed  they  ftill  do,  merely  as  wild 
hearts,  that  ought  to  be  baniOied  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  aduated 
by  that  infatiable  fpirit  of  avarice,  and  that  reftlefs  and  diflalisfied 
turn  of  mind,  which  I  have  fo  frequently  noticed,  inftead  of  keeping 
within  their  territories,  where  ailllions  of  acres  remained  unoccupied,  but 
no  part,  however,  of  which  could  be  had  without  being  paid  for,  they 
crofled  tlieir  boundary  lines,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  the  territory  of  the 
Indians,  without  ever  pr^vioufly  gaining  the  confent  of  thefe  people. 
The  Indians,  nice  about  their  boundary  line  beyond  any  other  nations, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  that  have  fuch  extenfive  dominions  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  made  no  fcruplc  to  attack,  to  plunder,  and  even  to 
murder  thcfe  intruders,  when  a  fit  opportunity  oflfcred.  The  whites 
endeavoured  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  fliot  them  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  they  wouki  either  a  wolf  or  a  bear.  In  their  expeditions  againfl 
the  white  fcttlers,  the  Indians  frequently  were  driven  back  with  lofs ; 
but  their  ill  fuccefs  only  urged  them  to  return  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
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thn'r  well  known  revengeful  difpofition  leading  tliein  on  all  cccafions  to 
leek  blood  for  blood,  ihey  were  not  merely  faiisficd  with  imirdcring  the 
whole  families  of  the  fettlerswho  had  wounded  or  killed  tlieir  chiefs  or  war- 
riors, but  oftentimes,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their  comrades,  they 
crofied  their  boundary  line  in  turn,  and  committed  mod  dreadful  depre- 
dations amongft  the  peaceable  white  inhabitants  in  the  States,  who  were  in 
no  manner  implicated  in  the  ill  condudt  of  the  nien  who  had  encroached 
upon  the  Indian  territories.  Here  alfo,  if  they  happened  to  be  repulfed, 
or  tolofea  friend,  they  returned  to  fcek  frefh  revenge;  and  as  it  feldom 
happened  that  they  did  efcape  without  lofs,  their  excellesand  barbarities, 
inftead  of  diminifliing,  were  becoming  greater  every  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  government  was  at  laft  direded  towards  the  melancholy 
fituation  of  the  fettlers  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  refult  was,  that  con- 
grefs  determined  that  an  army  fliould  be  raifed,  at  the  expence  of  the 
States,  to  repel  the  foe. 

Anarmy  was  accordingly  raifed  fome  time  about  the  year  1790,  which 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair.  It  confided  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  ;  but  thefe  were  not  men  that  had  been  accuflcmed 
to  contend  againft  Indians,  nor  was  the  general,  although  an  experienced 
officer,  and  well  able  to  condudl  an  army  againll  a  regular  force,  at 
all  qualified,  as  many  perfons  had  forefeen,  and  the  event  proved,  to 
command  on  an  expedition  of  fuch  a  nature  as  he  was  now  about  to  be 
engaged  in. 

St.  Clair  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  Indian  territory;  occafional 
fkirmiflies  took  place,  but  the  Indians  ftill  kept  retreating  before  him, 
as  if  incapable  of  making  any  refiflance  againft  fuch  a  powerful  force. 
Forgetful  of  the  ftratagems  of  the  artful  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with, 
he  boldly  followed,  till  at  laft,  having  been  drawn  far  into  their 
territory,  and  to  a  fpot  fuitable  to  their  purpofe,  the  Indians  attacked 
him  on  all  fides ;  his  men  were  thrown  into  confufion ;  in  vain  he  at- 
tempted to  rally  them.  The  Indians,  emboldened  by  the  diforder  they 
law  in  his  ranks,  came  ruiliing  down  with  their  tomahawks  and  fcalp- 
ing  knives.  A  dreadful  havoc  enUied.  The  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  left  dead  on  the  fatal  field ;  and  of  thofe  that  efcaped  the  knife,  the 
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moft  were  taken  prifoners.  All  tlie  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
horfes  of  St.  Claii's  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  on  thi^i  oc- 
cafion. 

A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that  were 
born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Indians  in  this  avStion, 
a  circumftance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion 
they  had  previoufly  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted 
in  their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  Britilh.  I  can  fafely  aflirm,  however, 
from  having  converfed  with  many  of  thefe  young  men  who  fought  againfl: 
St.  Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  they  left  their  homes  to 
join  the  Indians,  fearful  lell  the  government  Ihould  cenfure  their  con- 
duOc ',  and  that  in  efpoufing  the  quarrel  of  the  Indian^,  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  defire  to  afllll  a  people  whom  they  conceived  to  be  injured, 
more  than  by  an  uncxtinguifiied  fpirit  of  refentment  againfl  men,  whom 
they  had  formerly  viewed  in  the  light  of  rebels. 

As  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  was  completely  glutted  by  this  vidory 
ever  St.  Clair,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  im- 
mediately to  ncgociate  a  peace  with  them,  it  might  have  been  obtained 
on  eafy  terms;  and  had  the  boundary  line  then  determinately  agreed 
upon  been  faithfully  obfcrved  afterwards  by  the  people  of  the  States, 
there  is  great  rcafon  to  imagine  that  the  peace  would  have  been  a 
permanent  one.  As  this,  however,  was  a  quefliionable  meafure,  and 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  a  peace  could  be  made  on  better  terms  if 
preceded  by  a  vidory  on  the  part  of  the  States,  it  was  determined  to 
raife  another  army.  Liberal  fupplies  for  that  purpofe  were  granted  by 
congrefi?,  and  three  thoufand  men  were  foon  colleded  together. 

Oreat  pains  were  taken  to  enlift  for  this  new  army  men  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  parts  of  the  frontiers,  who  had  been  accufiomcd 
to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting;  and  a  fufficient  number  of  rifle -men 
from  the  frontier  were  collcdled,  to  form  a  very  large  regiment.  The 
command  of  the  new  an«y  was  given  to  the  late  General  Wayne.  Upon 
being  appointed  to  it,  his  firll  care  was  to  introduce  ftricl  difcipline 
amongft  his  troops;  he  afterwards  kept  the  army  in  motion  on  the  fron- 
tier, but  he  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  fir  into  the  Indian  country,  nor 
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to  take  any  ofTcnfivc  nuMfurcs  againll  the  eiictny  I'  t  Icmc  time.  This 
<lelay  the  general  conceived  would  be  attended  with  two  great  advantages; 
firft,  it  would  fer\e  to  banifli  from  the  minds  of  his  men  all  recollection 
of  the  defeat  of  the  late  armyj  and  fecondly,  it  would  aftord  liim  an 
opportunity  of  training  perfedly  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  I'u^h  of 
liis  men  as  were  ignorant  of  it;  for  he  law  no  hopes  of  fuccefi  but  in 
fighting  the  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

When  the  men  were  fuiiiciently  trained  he  advanced,  but  it  was  with 
the  utmoft  caution.  He  feldoiii  proceeded  farther  than  twelve  miles  in 
one  day;  the  marcli  was  always  ended  by  noon,  and  the  afternoon  was 
regularly  employed  in  throwing  up  ftrong  intrenchnients  round  the 
camp,  in  order  to  fecure  the  army  from  any  fudden  attack ;  and  the  fpot 
that  had  been  thus  fortified  on  one  day  was  never  totally  abandoned  un- 
til a  new  encampment  had  been  made  on  the  enfuing  one.  Moreover, 
Arong  polls  were  eftabliihed  at  the  diftance  of  forty  niiles,  or  thereabouts, 
from  each  other,  in  which  guards  were  left,  in  order  to  enfurc  a  fafe  re- 
treat to  the  army  iii  cafe  it  fliould  not  be  fucccfsful.  As  lie  advanced. 
General  Wayne  fent  det£xhments  of  his  army  to  deflroy  all  the  Indian 
villages  that  were  near  him,  and  on  thefe  occafions  the  deepeft  ilrata- 
gems  were  made  ufe  of.  In  fome  inftances  his  men  threw  off  their 
clothes,  and  by  painting  their  bodies,  difguifed  themfelves  {o  as  to  rc- 
femble  Indians  in  every  refped:,  then  approaching  as  friends,  they  com- 
mitted dreadful  havoc.  Skirmiflies  alfo  frequently  took  place,  on  the 
march,  with  the  Indians  who  hovered  round  the  armv.  Thefe  termi- 
nated  with  various  fuccefs,  but  moftly  in  favour  of  the  Americans;  as  in 
their  condudV,  the  knowledge  and  difcipline  of  regular  troops  were  com- 
bined with  all  the  cunning  and  flratagem  of  their  antagonills. 

All  this  time  the  Indians  kept  retreating,  as  they  had  done  formerly 
before  St.  Clair;  and  without  being  able  to  !)ring  on  a  decifive  engage- 
ment, CJcneral  Wayne  proceeded  even  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  fo  called 
in  contradiftin^^:ion  to  another  River  Miami,  which  empties  itfclf  into  the 
Ohio.  Here  it  was  that  that  curious  correlpondence  in  refpcQ  to  Fort 
Miami  took  place,  the  fubftance  of  which  was  related  in  n\ci\  of  the 
Englifli  and  American  prints,  and  by  which  General  Wayne  expofed 
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lilnifclf  to  tlic  ccnfure  of  many  of  his  countrym:^  \  -♦^d  Oeocr.il,  then 
Colonel  Campbell,  wlio  commamlcd  in  the  fort,  gaincu  the  public  thanks 
of  the  traders  in  London. 

The  Miami  Fort,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  fime  name,  was  built  by 
the  Englifli  in  the  year  179.^,  at  which  time  there  was  fomc  reafon  to 
imagine  that  the  dilputcs  exiting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  amicably  fettled,  perhaps,  as  they 
have  been  j  at  leaft  that  doubtlefs  mult  have  been  the  opinion  of  go- 
vernment, otherwife  they  would  not  have  given  orders  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  fort  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  l^iited  States,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  could  not  fi^il  to  excite  the  indi^^nation  of  the  people  there- 
of. General  W'ayne,  it  would  appear,  had  received  no  pofitive  orders 
from  his  government  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it :  could  he  have  giiincd 
pofledion  of  it,  however,  by  a  coup-de-main,  without  incurring  any  lofs, 
he  thought  tliat  it  could  not  but  have  been  deemed  an  acceptable  piece 
of  fervicc  by  the  public,  from  whon^  he  fhould  have  received  unbounded 
applaufe.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  paifion,  and  ad:uated  by  it  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  he  refolved  to  tiy  what  he  could  do  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  the 
fort.  Colonel  Campbell,  however,  by  his  fpirited  and  manly  anfwer  to 
the  fummons  that  was  fent  him,  to  furrender  the  fort  on  account  of  its 
being  fituated  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  States,  foon  convinced  the 
American  general  that  he  was  not  to  be  fliaken  by  his  remonftrances  or 
intimidated  by  his  menaces,  and  that  his  two  hundred  men,  who  com- 
pofed  the  garrifon,  had  fufficient  refolution  to  refift  the  attacks  of  his 
army  of  three  thoufand,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  march  againft 
the  fort.  The  main  divifion  of  the  American  army,  at  this  time,  lay  at 
the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort ',  a  fmall  detachment  from 
it,  however,  was  concealed  in  the  woods  at  a  very  little  diftancc  from 
the  fort,  to  be  ready  at  the  call  of  General  Wayne,  who,  ftrange  to  tell, 
when  he  found  he  was  not  likely  to  get  polTeflion  of  it  in  confequence  of 
the  fummons  he  fent,  was  fo  imprudent,  and  departed  fo  much  from  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  charafler  of  the  foldier,  as  to  ride  up  to 
the  fort,  and  to  ufe  the  moft  grofs  and  illiberal  language  to  the  Britifli 
foldiers  on  duty  in  it.  Plis  objedt  in  doing  fo  was,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  to 
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provoke  the  garrifun  to  fire  upon  him,  in  wliich  call'  he  woliM  liivc  had 
a  pretext  for  ftortning  the  fort. 

Owing  to  the  great  prudence,  however,  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had 
illlied  the  flritftell  orders  to  his  men  and  ctKccrs  to  remain  filcnt,  iiot- 
withllandin^  any  infults  that  were  offered  to  them,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
fiiv,  uiilefs  indeed  an  adlual  attack  were  made  on  the  place,  Wayne's  plan 
was  fruftrated,  much  bloodflied  certainly  fivcd,  and  a  fccond  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  perhaps  averted. 

General  Wayne  gained  no  great  perfonal  honour  by  his  conduifl  on  this 
occafion ;  but  the  circumftance  of  his  having  appeared  before  the  Bri- 
tiih  fort  in  the  manner  he  did  operated  ftroagly  in  his  favour  in  rcfpeift 
to  his  proceedings  againfb  the  Indians.  Thefe  people  had  been  taught 
to  believe  by  the  young  Canadians  that  were  amongft  them,  that  if  any 
part  of  the  American  army  appeared  before  the  fort,  it  would  certainly 
be  fired  upon ;  for  they  had  no  idea  that  the  Americans  would  have 
come  in  fight  of  it  without  taking  ofFcnfive  meafurcs,  in  which  cafe  re- 
fjftance  wouM  certainly  have  been  made.  When,  therefore,  it  was  heard 
that  General  Wayne  had  not  been  fired  upon,  the  Indians  complained 
grievoully  of  their  having  been  deceived,  and  were  greatly  dilheartened 
on  finding  that  they  were  to  receive  no  afllftance  from  ths  Britlfh, 
Their  native  courage,  however,  did  not  altogether  forlake  them  j  they 
r.'folved  fpeedily  to  make  a  ftand,  and  accordingly  having  chofcn  their 
ground,  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Wayne,  who  followed  them 
clofely. 

Preparatory  to  the  day  on  which  they  expeded  a  general  engagement, 
the  Indians,  contrary  to  the  ufages  of  mod  nations,  obferve  a  ftrict  faftj 
nor  does  this  abftinence  from  all  forts  of  food  diminilh  their  exertions  in 
the  field,  as  from  their  early  infancy  they  accudom  themftlves  to  fading 
for  long  periods  together.  The  day  before  General  Wayne  was  expect- 
ed, this  ceremony  was  ftridly  attended  to,  and  afterwards,  having  placed 
themfelves  in  ambulh  in  the  woods,  they  waited  for  his  arrival.  He  did 
not,  however,  come  to  the  ground  on  the  day  that  they  had  imagined, 
from  the  reports  given  them  by  their  fcouts  of  his  motions,  he 
would  have  donci  but  having  reafon  to  think  he  would  come  on  the 
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Iubiei|aent  day,  they  ilid  not  move  from  their  ambufli.  The  feoonJ  day 
palled  over  without  his  drawing  nearer  to  them;  but  fully  perfuaded  that 
he  would  come  up  with  thcni  on  the  next,  they  flill  lay  concealed 
in  the  lame  place.  The  tliird  day  proved  to  be  extremely  rainy  and 
tempeftuous,  and  tlic  fcouts  having  brought  word,  that  from  the  move- 
ments General  Wayne  liad  made  there  was  no  likcliliood  of  his  march- 
ing towards  them  that  day,  the  Indian?,  now  hungry  after  having  faded 
for  three  entire  davs,  determined  to  rife  from  their  ambuHi  in  order  to 
take  fomc  rcfrcfhincnt.  They  accordingly  did  fo,  and  havi.ng  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  an  attack,  began  to  eat  their  food  in  fecurity. 

Before  they  began  to  eat,  the  Indians  had  divided  themfelves,  I  mufl 
obfcrvc,  into  three  divifions,  in  order  to  march  to  another  quarter,  where 
they  hoped  to  furprife  the  army  of  the  States.  In  this  fituation,  how- 
ever, they  were  themfelves  furprifed  by  General  Wayne.  He  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  his  fcouts,  now  equally  cunning  with  thofe  of 
the  Indians,  of  their  proceedings,  and  having  made  fome  motions  as  if 
he  intended  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  put  them 
off  their  guard,  he  fud'^enly  turned,  and  fent  his  light  horfe  pouring 
down  on  them  when  they  lead  expei5led  it.  The  Indians  were  thrown 
into  confufion,  a  circumflance  which  with  them  never  fails  to  occafion  a 
defeat;  they  made  but  a  faint  refiltance,  and  then  fled  with  precipi- 
tancy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  I 
was  introduced  to  General  Wayne,  and  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
lecing  the  plan  of  all  his  Indian  campaigns.  A  mod  pompous  account 
was  given  of  this  vidlory,  and  the  plan  of  it  excited,  as  indeed  it  well 
might,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  old  officers  who  faw  it. 
The  Indians  were  reprefented  as  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  after  receiving  with  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  American 
army,  as  endeavouring  with  great  fkill  and  adroitnefs  to  turn  its  flanks, 
when,  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen  and  the 
light  cavalry,  they  were  put  to  flight.  From  the  regularity  with  which 
the  Indians  fought  on  this  occaflon,  it  was  argued  that  they  muft  doubt- 
leffi  have  been   conduced  by  Britifli  officers  of  ikili  and  experience. 
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How  abfurd  this  whole  plan  was,  however,  was   plainly  to  be   de- 
duced from  the  following  circumftance,  allowed   both    by  the  gene- 
ral and  his  aides  de  camp,  namely,  that  during  the  whole  adion  the 
American  army  did  not  fee  fifty  Indians;  and  indeed  every  perfon  who 
has  read  an  account  of  the  Indians  mud  know  that  they  never  conic 
into  th*.  field  in  fuch  regular  array,  but  always   fight  under  covert, 
behind  trees  or  buflies,  in  the  mod  irregular  manner.     Notvvithftanding 
tlie  great  pains  that  were  taken  formerly,  both  by  the  French  and  Englifli, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  fight  in  any  other  manner.     It  was  in  this 
manner,  and  no  other,  as  I  heard  from  feveral  men  who  were  in  the  adlion 
with  them,  that  they  fought  againft  General  Wayne;  each  one,  as  foon 
as  the  American  troops  were  defcricd,  inflantly  iheltercd  himfelf,  and 
in  retreating  they  ftill  kept  under  covert.     It  was  by  fighting  them  alfo 
in  their  own  way,  and  by  fending  parties  of  his  light  troops  and  cavalry 
to   rout  them  from  their  lurking  places,  that  General  Wayne  defeated 
».:  cm  ;  had  he  attempted  to  have  drawn  up  his  army  in  the  regular  order 
defcribed  in  the  plan,  he  could  not  but  have  met  with  the  fame  fate  as 
St.  Clair,  and  general  Braddock  did  on  a  former  occafion. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  Indians,  who  had  been  fliot  or  bayoneted 
as  they  attempted  to  run  from  one  tree  to  another,  were  found  dead  on  the 
field  by  the  American  army.  It  is  fuppofed  that  many  more  were 
killed,  but  the  fadl  of  the  matter  could  never  be  afcertained  by  them : 
a  profound  filence  was  obferved  on  the  fubjedt  by  the  Indians,  fo  that 
I  never  could  learn  accurately  how  many  of  them  had  fallen;  that 
however  is  an  immaterial  circumftance ;  fuffice  it  to  fay  that  tlie  en- 
gagement foon  induced  the  Indians  to  fue  for  a  peace.  Commiflioners 
were  deputed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their 
chiefs;  the  preliminaries  were  foon  arranged,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  Indians  relinquiihed  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their 
territory,  bordering  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  laft  and  principal  ceremony  obferved  by  the  Indians  in  conclud- 
ing a  peace,  is  that  of  burying  the  hatchet.  When  this  ceremony  came 
to  be  performed,  one  of  the  chiefs  arofe,  and  lamenting  that  the  lad 
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peace   concluded   between   them   and    the   people   of  the   States   had 
remained    unbroken    for   fo   fliort   a   time,   and   exprelTing  his    defire 
that  this  one   fhould   be   more   lafting,  he  propofed  the   tearing  up  of 
a  large  cak  that  grew  before  thtm,  and  the  burying  of  the  hatchet  under 
it,  where  it  would  for  ever  remain  at  relt.     Another  chief  faid,  that 
trees  were   liable   to  be   levelled  by  the   ilorms;  that  at  any  rate  they 
would  decay;  and    that  as   they  were   dclirous  that  a  perpetual  peace 
fliould  be  cilablilhcd  between  them  and  their  late  enemies,  he  conceived 
it  would  better  to  bury  the  hatchet  under  the  tall  mountain  which  arofe 
behind  the  wood.     A  third  chief  in    turn  addrefled  the  affembly:  "  As 
**  for  me,"  fiiid  he,  "  I  am  but  a  man,  and   I  have  not  the  ftrengtli  of 
"  the  great  fpirit  to  tear  up  the  trees  of  the  forefl  by  the  roots,  or  to  re- 
•'  move  mountains,  under  which  to  bury  the  hatchet;  but  I  propofe  that 
•'  the  hatchet  may  be  thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  where  no  mortal  can 
*'  ever  find  it,  and  where  it  will  remain   buried  for  ever."     This  pro- 
pofal   was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  ailembly,  and  the  hatchet  was  in 
confequence  cad  with  great  folemnity  into  the  water.     The  Indians  now 
tell  vou,  in  tlieir  figurative  language,  that  there  mufV  be  peace  for  ever. 
**  On  former  times,"  fay  they,  "  when  the  hatchet  was  bi    '  d,  it  was 
"  only  flightly  covered  wich  a  little  earth  and  a  few  leaves,  and  being 
"  always   a  very  troublefome   reftlcfs  creature,  it  foon  contrived  to  find 
**  its  way  above  ground,  where  it  never  failed  tooccafion  great  confufion 
"  between  us  and  our  white  brethren,  and  to  knock  a  great  many  good 
"•  people  on  the  head;  but  now  that  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  deep 
"  lake,  it  can  never  do  any  more  mifchlef  amonglt  usj  for  it  cannot  rife 
**  of  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  lake,  and  no  one  can  go  to  the  bottom 
•'  to  look  for  it."     And  that  there  would  be  a  permanent  peace  between 
them  I  have  no  doubt,  provided  that  the  people  of  the  States  would  ob- 
forve  the  articles  of  the   treaty  as  pundhially  as  the   Indians  ;  but  it 
requires  little  fagacity  to  predid  that  this  vvill  not  be  the  cafe,  and  that 
ere  long  the  hatchet    will  be  again  refumcd.     Indeed,  a  little  time  be- 
fore we  reached  Maiden,  meilengcrs  from  the  fouthern  Indiahs'had  ar- 
rived to   found  the  difpofition  of  thofc  who  lived  near  the  lake,  and  try 
if  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  a  frelh  war.     Nor  is  this 
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cagernefs  for  war  to  be  wondered  at,  when  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
miflioners,  vvho  were  fent  down  by  the  federal  government  to  the  nc\s- 
ftate  of  Tenaflee,  in  order  to  put  the  treaty  into  effed,  and  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  that  ftate  in  particular,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of 
five  thoufand  people,  contrary  to  the  rtipulation  of  the  treaty  lately  en- 
tered into  with  the  Indians,  had  encroached  upon,  and  fettled  tp.emfclvcs 
down  in  Indian  territory,  which  people,  the  conuniilioners  faid,  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  return,  and  in  their  opinion  could  not  be  forced 
back  again  into  the  States  without  very  great  difficulty  *. 

A  large  portion  of  the  back  fettlers,  living  upon  the  Indian  frontiers, 
are,  according  to  the  bed:  of  my  information,  far  greater  fivages  than 
the  Indians  themfelves.  It  is  nothing  uncommon,  I  am  told,  to  lee 
hung  up  in  their  chimney  corners,  or  nailed  againft  the  door  of  their  ha- 
bitations, fimilarly  to  the  ears  or  brufli  of  a  fox,  the  fcalps  which  they 
have  themfelves  torn  from  the  her^ds  of  the  Indians  whom  they  have 
(hot;  and  in  numberlefs  publications  in  the  United  States  I  have  read 
accounts  of  their  having  flayed  the  Indians,  and  employed  their  Ikins  as 
they  would  have  done  thofe  of  a  wild  bead,  for  whatever  purpofe  they 
could  be  applied  to.  An  Indian  is  confidered  by  them  as  nothing  better 
than  adefl:rud:ive  ravenous  wild  beaft,  without  reafon,  without  a  foul,  that 
ought  to  be  hunted  down  like  u  wolf  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance  j 
and  indeed,  even  amongft  the  bcct-imoft  fort  of  the  '  .habitants  of  the 
weftern  country,  the  moft  illiberal  ciotions  are  entertained  refpefting 
thefe  unfortunate  people,  and  arguT.'.ntb  lor  their  banidiment,  or  rather 
extirpation,  are  adopted,  equal'v  contrary  to  juflice  and  to  humanity. 
**  The  Indian,"  fay  they,  "  v'->o  has  no  Idi.'.,  or  at  leafl  is  unwilling  to 
"  apply  himfclf  to  agriculture,  requires  r^.  thoufand  acres  of  hud  for  tlie 
*'  fupport  of  his  flimily;  an  hundred  ari-^s  will  be  enougli  for  one  of 
**  us  and  our  children  j  why  then  fliould  thefe  heathens,  who  have  no 
**  notion  of  arts  and  manufadurcs,  who  never  have  made  any  improve- 
*'  ment  in  fcicnce,  and  have  never  been  the  inventors  of  anv  thins: 
*'  new  or  ufeful  to  the  human  fpecies,  be  fufftred  to  encumber  the  foil  ?'* 

•  The  fubllancc  of  this  report  appeared  in  an  cxtrail  ot  ■x  <  ".ter  from  LrNington,  in  Kentuckyj 
which  I  inj'Ttlf  faw,  and  which  was  publillicd  in  many  of  tlie  newfiapcrs  !a  the  United  State. 
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"  The  fettlemcnts  making  In  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the 
*'  fine  lands  of  the  Oconee  and  Okeir\ulgee  rivers,  will,"  fays  Mr.  Imlay» 
fpeaking  of  the  probable  dertination  of  the  Indians  of  the  fouth  wefteri* 
tertitory,  *'  bid  defiance  to  them  in  that  quarter.  The  fettlements  of 
*'  French  Broad,  aided  by  Holflon,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them ;  and 
*'  the  Cumberland  is  too  puiifant  to  apprehend  any  danger.  The  Spa- 
*•  niards  are  in  pofleflion  of  the  Floridas  (how  long  they  will  remain 
"  fo  mull  depend  upon  their  moderation  and  good  manners)  and  of  the 
"  fettlements  at  the  Natchez  and  above,  which  will  foon  extend  to  the 
"  fouthcrn  boundaries  of  Cumberland,  fo  that  they  (the  Indians)  will 
**  be  completely  enveloped  in  a  few  years.  Our  people  (alluding  to 
**  thofe  of  the  United  States)  will  continue  to  encroach  upon  them  on 
**  three  fides,  and  compel  them  to  live  more  domeftic  lives,  and  aflimilate 
**  fhem  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the 

"  lyiiiriflippi." 

O  Americans !  fliall  we  pralfe  your  juftice  and  your  love  of  liberty, 
when  thus  you  talk  of  encroachments  and  compulfion?.  Shall  we  com- 
mend your  moderation,  when  we  fee  ye  eager  to  gain  frefh  pofleffions, 
whilft  ye  have  yet  millions  of  acres  within  your  own  territories  unoccu- 
pied ?  Shall  we  reverence  your  regard  for  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
when  we  fee  ye  bent  upon  banishing  the  poor  Indian  from  the  land 
where  reft  the  bones  of  his  anceftors,  to  him  more  precious  than  your 
cold  hearts  can  imagine,  and  wh.f^n  we  fee  ye  tyrannizing  over  the  hap- 
lefs  African,  becaufe  nature  has  ftamped  upon  him  a  complexion  diffe- 
rent from  your  own  ? 

The  condud  of  the  people  of  the  States  towards  the  Indians  appears 
the  more  unreafonable  and  the  more  iniquitous,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  they  are  dwindling  faft  away  of  themftlves ;  and  that  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  there  will  not  probably  be  a  lingle  tribe  of  them  found 
in  exiflence  in  the  weft«rn  territory  by  the  time  that  the  numbers  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  country  become  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
land  one  half  as  valuable  there  as  it  is  at  prefent  within  ten  miles  of 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Even  in  Canada,  where  the  Indians  are 
treated  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  they  arc  difappearing  failer,  perhaps,  than 
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any  people  v/ere  ever  known  to  do  before  them,  and  are  making  room 
every  year  for  the  whites;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  there  will  not  be  a  fingle  Indian  to  be  met  with 
between  Quebec  and  Detroit,  except  the  few  p;,'rhaps  that  may  be 
induced  to  lead  quiet  domelHc  lives,  as  a  fmall  number  now  does  in 
the  village  of  Lorette  near  Quebec,  and  at  fome  other  places  in  the 
lower  province. 

It  is  well  known,  that  before  Europeans  got  any  footing  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  increafe  of  population  amongll  the  Indian  nations  v/as  very  flow, 
as  It  is  at  this  day  amongft  thofe  who  remain  flill  unconnedted  with  the 
Nvhitcs.     \aiious  reafons  have  been  afligned  for  this.     It  has  been  af- 
ferted,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Indian  is  of  a  much  cooler  tempera- 
ment than  the  white  man,  has  lefs  ardour  in  purfuit  of  the  female,  and 
is  furnilaed  with  lelb  noble  organs  of  generation.     This  aiTertion  is  per- 
haps true  in  part :  tby  arc  chalte  to  a  proverb  when  they  come  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  any  other  of  ti^e  large  towns,  though  they  have  a  predilecftioa 
in  general  for  white  wuoien,  and  might  there  readily  indulge  their  in- 
clination; aad  there  has  never  been  an  inftance  that  I  can  recoiled:,  of 
their  offering  violence  to  a  female  prifoner,  though  oftentimes  they  have 
carried  off  from   the  fettlemcnts  very  beautiful  women  j  that,  however, 
they  Ihould  not  have  been  gifted  by  the  Creator  with  ample  powers  to 
propagate  their  fpecies  would  be  contrary  to  every  thing  we  fee  either 
in  the  animal  or  the  vt:getr.ble  world;  it  feems  to   be  with  more  juftice 
that  their  flow  increafe  is  afcribed  to  the  condndt  of  the  women.     The 
dreadful  pra<ftice  amongft  them,  of  proflituting  themfelves  at  a  very  early 
age,  cannot  fail,  I  fliould  imagine,  to  vitiate  the  humours,  and  muft  have 
a  tendency  to  occafion   fterility.     Added   to   this,  they  fuckle  the  few 
children  the^  have  for  feveral  years,  during  which  time,  at  leaft  amongft 
many  of  .he  tribes^   they  avoid  all   connedion   with  their  bulbandsj 
moreover,  finding  great  inconveniency  attendant  upon  a  ftatc  of  preg- 
nancy, when  they  are  following  their  hufliands,  in  the  hunting  fealbn, 
from  one  camp  to  another,  they  have  been  accufed  of  making  ufe  of 
certain  herbs,  the  fpccific  virtues  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted  with, 
in  order  to  procure  abortion* 
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If  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  operated  againft  the  rapid  increafe  of 
their  numbers  before  tlie  arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  continent,  the  fub- 
fequent  introduclion  of  fpirituous  liquors  ainongft  them,  of  which  both 
men  and  women  drink  to  the  greatefl  excefs  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  was  fulHcient  in  itfelf  not  only  to  retard  this  flow  increafe,  but 
even  to  occafion  a  diminution  of  their  numbers.  Intermittent  fevers  and 
various  other  diforders,  whether  arifing  from  an  alteration  in  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  or  from  the  ufe  of  the  poifonous  be- 
verages introduced  among  ft  them  by  the  whites,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  have 
likewife  contributed  much  of  late  years  to  diminifli  their  numbers.  The 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  moft  warlike  tribes,  has  been  leflened  nearly  one 
half  by  ficknefs.  Many  other  reafons  could  be  adduced  for  their  de- 
creafe,  but  it  is  ncedlefs  to  enumerate  them.  1  nat  their  numbers  have 
gradually  lefTened,  as  thofe  of  the  whites  have  increased,  for  two  ccntu- 
vies  part,  is  incontrovertible;  and  they  are  too  much  attached  to  old  ha- 
bits to  leave  any  room  to  imagir  ;  that  they  will  vary  their  line  of  con- 
duct, in  any  material  degree,  during  years  to  come,  fo  that  they  mull  of 
confequence  ftill  continue  to  decreafe. 

In  my  next  letter  I  intend  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  obfervations 
that  I  have  made  upon  the  chara<5ler,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  perfonal  and 
mental  qualifications,  &c.  of  the  Indians.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  on  thefe  fubjefts,  that  I  fear  I  fhall  have  little  to  offer  to  your 
perufal  but  what  you  may  have  read  before.  I  am  induced  to  think, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  unpleafmg  to  you  to  hear  the  obfer- 
vations of  others  confirmed  by  me,  and  if  you  fhould  meet  with  any 
thing  new  in  what  I  have  to  fay,  it  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  at 
leaft  to  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  re- 
gular detail  of  Indian  manners,  &c.;  it  would  be  abfurd  in  me,  who  have 
only  been  with  them  for  ;.  few  weeks,  to  attempt  to  do  fo.  If  you  wifh 
to  have  an  account  of  Indian  afl?"airs  at  large,  you  muft  read  Le  P.  Char- 
levoix', Le  P.  Hennipin,  Le  Hontan,  Carver,  &c.  &c.  who  have  each 
written  volumes  on  the  fuhiedt. 
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LETTER      XXXV. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Perfonsy  Manners,  CbaraSlcr.,  ^inlificationSy  mental 
and  corporeal,  of  the  IndiaJis,  interfperfcd  ivith  Anecdotes. 

Maiden, 

"1X7 HAT  I  fhall  firfl  take  notice  of  in  the  perlbns  of  the  Indians,  is 
the  colour  of  their  fT<ins,  which,  in  fadt,  conflitutes  the  mod 
flriking  dilHiidion  hetween  their  perfons  and  ours.  In  general  their 
fkin  is  of  a  copper  cail: ;  but  a  moft  wonderful  difference  of  colour  is  ob- 
fervabk  anir  ngft  them  j  fome,  in  whofe  veins  there  is  no  reafon  to  think 
that  any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker  complexions 
than  natives  of  the  fouth  of  France  or  of  Spain,  whiifl:  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, arc  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  Many  perfons,  and  particularly  fome 
of  the  mofl:  refpc<5lable  of  the  French  mifiionaries,  whofe  long  refidence 
amongli  the  Indians  ought  to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the 
matter,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does  'lot  vary 
from  ours  j  and  that  the  darknefs  of  their  complexion  arifes  wholly  from 
their  anointing  themfelves  fo  frequently  with  undluous  fubftances,  and 
from  ths-ir  expoiing  themfelves  fo  much  to  the  fmoke  of  wood  fires,  and 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
tiiink  a  dark  complexion  very  becoming;  that  they  take  great  pains  from 
their  earlieil  age  to  acquire  fuch  an  one  ;  and  that  many  of  them  do,  in 
procefs  of  time,  contrive  to  vary  their  original  colour  very  confiderabl; 
although  it  is  certain  likewife,  that  when  fuft  born  their  colour  differs 
but  little  from  ours ;  yet  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone.  I  have 
been  induced  to  form  this  opinion  from  the  following  confideration, 
namely ;  that  thofe  children  which  are  born  of  parents  of  a  dark  colour 
are  almoft  univerfally  of  the  fame  dark  cad  as  thole  from  whom  they 
fprang.  Nekig,  that  is.  The  Little  Otter,  an  Ottoway  chief  of  great  no- 
toriety, whofe  village  is  on  Detroit  River,  and  with  whom  we  have  be- 
tome  intimately  acquainted,  has  a  goipplexion  tha.t  differs  but  little  from 
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that  of  ail  African ;  and  his  little  boys,  who  arc  the  very  image  of  the 
father,  are  julT:  as  black  as  liimfelf.  With  regard  to  Indian  children  be- 
ing white  on  their  firft  coming  into  the  world,  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  from  thence,  that  they  would  remain  fo  if  their  mothers  did 
not  bedaub  them  with  grcafc,  herbs,  &c.  as  it  is  well  known  that  negro 
children  are  not  perfe6tly  black  when  born,  nor  indeed  for  many  months 
afterwards,  but  that  they  acquire  their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the  tender  blade, 
on  firft  peeping  above  ground,  turns  from  white  to  a  pale  grcenilh  colour, 
nnd  afterwards  to  a  deeper  green. 

Though  I  remarked  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  Mifliflaguis, 
who  live  about  Lake  Ontario,  were  of  a  much  darker  caft  than  any  other 
tribe  of  Indians  I  met  with,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  different  fl)ades 
of  complexion  obfervable  amongft  the  Indians  are  fo  much  confined  to 
particular  tribes  as  to  particular  families  j  for  even  amongft  the  Miflif- 
faguis  I  faw  feveral  men  that  were  comparatively  of  a  very  light  colour. 
Judging  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  fouthern  Indians,  from 
what  I  have  feen  of  them  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  towns  in  the  States, 
whither  they  often  come  in  large  parties,  led  either  by  bufinefs  or  cu- 
riofity,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  Ikin  has  a  redder  tinge,  and  more 
warmth  of  colouring  in  it,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  than  that  of  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes ;  it  appears  to  me  alfo,  that 
there  is  lefs  difference  of"  colour  amongft  them  than  amongft  thofe  laft 
mentioned. 

Amongft  the  female  Indians  alfo,  in  general,  there  is  a  much  greater 
famenefs  of  colour  than  amongft  the  men.  I  do  not  recoiled  to  have 
feen  any  of  a  deeper  complexion  than  what  might  be  termed  a  dirty  cop- 
per colour. 

The  Indians  miiverfally  have  long,  ftraight,  black,  coarfe  hair,  and 
black  eyes,  -ather  fmall  than  full  fized ;  they  have,  in  general,  alfo, 
high  prominei.t  cheek  bones,  and  fharp  fmall  nofes,  rather  inclining  to 
an  aquiline  fhape ;  they  have  good  teeth,  and  their  breath,  m  general,  is 
as  fweet  as  that  of  a  human  being  can  be.  The  men  are  for  the  moft  part 
very  well  made  j  it  is  a  moft  rare  circumftance  to  meet  with  a  deformed 
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perfon  amongd  thcrn ;  they  arc  rcmarl.ibly  fini^^lit ;  have  full  orcii 
chcfls ;  their  walk  is  finn  r.v.d  crtC^,  and  numy  amoii.jll  them  have  rcall/ 
a  dignihcd  deportment.  Very  few  of  ihiein  are  under  tlic  middle  iLiturc, 
and  none  of  them  ever  become  very  i^.t  or  corpulent.  You  may  occa- 
fionally  fee  anu'ii^lt  them  ilout  robufb  men,  clofely  put  together,  but  in 
general  they  are  but  llightly  made.  Their  legs,  arms,  and  hands,  are  for 
the  moll  part  extremely  well  Ihaped  ;  and  very  many  amongil:  them  would 
be  deemed  handfome  men  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  moltly  under  the  middle  fize;  and 
have  higher  cheek  bones,  and  rounder  faces  than  the  men.  They 
have  very  ungraceful  carriages  ;  walk  with  their  toes  turned  con- 
fiderabiy  inwards,  and  with  a  IhufHing  gait;  and  as  they  advance  in  years 
they  grow  remarkably  fat  and  coarfe.  I  never  faw  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
age  of  thirty,  but  what  her  eyes  were  funk,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  her  ikin 
loofe  and  flirivelled,  and  her  whole  perfon,  in  (hort,  forbidding;  yet,  when 
young,  their  faces  and  perfons  are  really  pleafing,  not  to  fay  fometimes 
very  captivating.  One  could  hardly  imagine,  without  witnefling  it,  that  a 
few  years  could  poflibly  make  fuch  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  perfons. 
This  fudden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery  impofed  on 
them  by  the  men  after  a  certain  age ;  to  their  expofmg  themfelves  ib 
much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  ;  fitting  fo  continually  in  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires;  and,  above  all,  to  the  general  cuflom  of  proftituting 
ihemlelves  at  a  very  early  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profufely  furniflied  with  hair  on  their  head?, 
yet  on  none  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ufually  covered  \\'ith 
it  amongCl  us,  is  the  fmalleil:  lign  of  hair  vifible,  except,  indeed, 
on  the  chins  of  old  mcti,  where  a  few  flendcr  flraggling  hairs  ar>j 
fometimes  fccn,  not  different  from  what  may  be  occafionally  fecn  on 
women  of  a  certain  age  in  Europe.  Many  perfons  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Indians  have  been  created  without  hair  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body 
where  it  appears  wanting;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion,  that 
nature  has  not  been  leis  bountiful  to  them  than  to  us ;  and  tliat  this 
apparent  deficiency  of  hair  is  wholly  owing  to  their  plucking  it  out 
themfelves  by  the  roots,  as  fooa  as  it  appears  above  the  ikin.     It  is 
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well  known,  iiu'.ccJ,  that  the  Indians  have  a  great  dillike  to  ii.'.ir,  and 
that  fuch  of  the  men  as  arc  ambitious  of  appearin;^  gayer  than  the  refb, 
pluck  it  not  only  from  their  eye-brows  and  cye-liflics,  but  alfo 
from  every  part  of  the  head,  except  one  fpot  en  the  back  part  of  the 
crown,  where  they  leave  a  long  lock.  For  my  ov.  a  part,  from  every 
thing  I  have  feen  and  heard,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  an  Indian  were 
to  lay  afidc  this  cullom  of  plucking  cut  the  hair,  he  would  not  only 
have  a  beard,  but  likewife  hair  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  body  as  white 
people  have;  I  think,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  hair  would 
be  much  finer,  and  not  grow  as  thickly  as  upon  our  bodi,  i-,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  fo  much  thicker  than  our?.  The  few 
hairs  thuf  are  feen  on  the  faces  of  old  men  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
carelefliicfs  of  old  people  about  their  external  appearance. 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  fuch  as  have  any  conne<!lion  with  the 
traders  make  ufe  of  a  pliable  worm,  formed  of  flattened  brafs  wire. 
This  inftrument  is  clofely  applied,  in  its  open  ftate,  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  where  the  hair  grows;  it  is  then  comprefled  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  J  a  great  number  of  hairs  are  caught  at  once  between  the  fpiral 
evolutions  of  the  wire,  and  by  a  fudden  twitch  they  are  all  drawn 
out  by  the  rootK.  An  old  fquaw,  with  one  of  thefe  inftruments,  would 
deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  a  flight  application 
of  ihe  worm  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  would  be  lutiicient  to  keep 
your  chin  fmooth  ever  afterwards.  A  very  great  number  of  the  white 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden  and  Detroit,  from  having  fub- 
mitted  to  this  operation,  appear  at  firfl  fight  as  little  indebted  to  nature 
for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The  operation  is  very  painful,  but  it  is  foon 
over,  and  when  one  confiders  how  much  time  and  trouble  is  faved  and 
eafe  g  lined  by  it  in  the  end,  it  is  only  furprifing  that  more  people 
do  not  fummon  up  refolution,  and  patiently  fubmit  to  it. 

The  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the  /kin  on  which, 
it  grows,  conilitutes  the;  true  fcalp  j  and  in  fcalping  a  perfon  that  has  a 
full  head  of  hair,  an  experienced  warrior  never  thinks  of  taking  off  more 
cf  the  ikin  than  a  bit  of  about  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece,  from  the  part 
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of  the  head  where  this  lock  is  ufually  Iclt.  They  ornament  tliis  follt.iry 
lock  of  hair  with  beads,  filvcr  trinkets,  Sic.  and  on  grand  occafions  witli 
feathers.  The  women  do  not  pluck  any  of  the  hair  from  ofFtlieir  head.:, 
and  pride  themfelves  upon  having  it  as  long  as  poflible.  They  com- 
monly wear  it  neatly  platted  up  behind,  and  divided  in  front  on  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they  wifli  to  appear  finer  than  ufiial, 
they  paint  the  fmall  part  of  the  fkin,  which  appears  on  the  fcparation  of 
the  hair,  with  a  Ureak  of  vermilion  ;  when  neatly  done,  it  looks 
extremely  well,  and  forms  a  pleafing  contrail  to  the  jetty  black  of  their 
hair. 

The  Indians,  who  ha  any  dealings  with  the  Englifli  or  Amencaa 
traders,  and  all  of  them  ^  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
caft  of  the  Miffiflippi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  north-weft,  have  now  totally  laid  afidc  the  ufe  of  furs  and 
fkins  in  their  drefs,  except  for  their  fhoes  or  moccafins,  and  fometimes 
for  their  leggings,  as  they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage  for 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  6cc.  which  they  confider  likewife  as  much 
more  agreeable  and  commodious  materials  for  wearing  apparel.  The 
moccafin  is  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffilo,  which  is 
commonly  dreffed  without  the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a  deep  brown 
colour  by  being  expofed  to  the  fmoke  of  a  wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  leather,  with  a  feam  from  the  toe  to  tlic  inftep,  and 
another  behind,  fimilar  to  that  in  a  common  flioc;  by  means  of  a  thong, 
it  is  faftened  round  the  inftep,  juft  under  the  ankle-bone,  an  J  is  thus 
made  to  fit  very  clofe  to  the  foot.  Round  that  part  where  the  foot  is  put 
in,  a  flap  of  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  loofely 
down  over  the  ftring  by  which  the  moccafin  is  fidened;  and  this  flap, 
as  alfo  the  feam,  are  taftefuUy  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills 
and  beads :  the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags  filled  w^'th  fcarlet  hair, 
if  the  moccafin  be  intended  for  a  man,  and  with  ribands  if  for  a  woman. 
An  ornamented  moccafin  of  this  fort  is  only  worn  in  drefs,  as  the  orna- 
ments are  expenfive,  and  the  leather  foon  wears  out ;  one  of  pl.iin 
leather  anfvyers  for  ordinary  ufe.     Many  of  the  white  people  oa  the  Jn- 
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dian  frontiers  \ve;ar  tliis  kind  of  flioej  but  a  pcrfon  not  accuftdmed  to  u:\lk 
in  it,  or  to  walk  barefoot,  cannot  wear  it  abroad,  on  a  roii^;!i  read,  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  as  every  unevcnncis  of  ilirfacc  is  iclt  thru. >h 
the  leather,  which  is  foft  and  pliable  :  in  a  houfe  it  is  the  tnoll  a^^^rejablo 
fort  of  ihoe  that  can  be  imagined:  the  Indians  wear  it  univerfillv. 

Above  the  moccafin  all  the  Indians  wear  v/hat  are  called  leg- 
gings, which  reach  from  the  inftep  to  the  middle  of  the  thi^^h.  They 
are  commonly  made  of  blue  or  fcarlet  cloth,  and  are  formed  fo  as  to  fit 
clofe  to  the  limbs,  like  the  modern  pantaloons  j  but  the  ct'ges  of  the 
cloth  aiincxcd  to  the  feam,  inllead  of  being  turned  in,  are  kft  on  the 
outfide,  and  are  ornamented  with  beads,  ribands,  (5cc.  when  tr.z  leg- 
gings are  intended  for  drefs.  Many  of  the  young  warriors  are  fo  defirous 
that  their  leggings  fliould  fit  them  neatly,  that  ihey  make  the  fquaws, 
who  are  the  tailors,  and  really  very  good  ones,  fow  them  tight  on  their 
limbs,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they  continue  to  wear  tliem 
conflantly  till  they  are  reduced  to  rags.  The  leggings  are  kept  up  by 
means  of  tv/o  ftrings,  one  on  the  outfide  of  each  thigh,  which  are  faf- 
tened  to  a  third,  that  is  tied  round  the  waift. 

They  alfo  wear  round  the  waift  another  firing,  from  which  arc  fuf- 
pendecl  two  little  aprons,  fomewhat  more  than  a  foot  fquare,  one 
hanging  down  before  and  the  other  behind,  and  under  thefe  a  piece 
of  cloth,  drawn  clofe  up  to  the  body  between  the  legs,  forming  a  fort  of 
trufs.  The  aprons  and  this  piece  of  cloth,  which  are  all  fallen ed  toge- 
ther, are  called  the  breech  cloth.  The  utmoft  ingenuity  of  the  fquaws 
is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with  beads,  ribands,  &c. 

The  moccafins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  conflit  ite  the  whole  of 
the  drefs  which  they  wear  when  they  enter  upon  a  campaign,  except 
indeed  it  be  a  girdle,  from  which  hangs  their  tobacco  pouch  and 
fcalping  knife,  &c. ;  nor  do  they  weai"  any  thing  more  wjxn  the  wea- 
ther is  very  warm;  but  when  it  is  coed,  or  when  they  drefs  themfelves 
to  vilit  their  friends,  they  put  on  a  fliort  fliirt,  loofe  at  the  neck 
and  wrifls,  generally  made  of  coarfe  figured  cotton  or  callico  of 
fome  gaudy  pattern,  not  unlike  what  would  be  ufcd  for  window  or  bed 
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curtains  at  a  common  inn  in  nn:>l.uKl.  Ovv-m-  the  ih'nt  tlicy  woarcitlicr 
a  bhnkct,  large  piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  clfo  a  loofc  coat  made  ibmc- 
vliat  fmiilarly  to  a  common  riding  frock;  a  b'm'cct  is  mure  commonly 
worn  than  any  thin;';  elfe.  They  tic  one  end  uf  it  round  their  wailt 
with  a  girdle,  and  then  drawing  it  ovirr  their  llioulders,  either  faftjii 
it  acrols  their  breafts  with  a  ficewer,  or  hold  tlie  corners  of  it  together 
in  the  left  ha-.vl.  One  would  imagine  that  thib  hll  mole  of  we.iriii:^ 
it  could  not  but  be  highly  inconvenient  to  t!i:m,  as  it  mull  d'.">ri\c 
th.em  in  a  great  mcafure  of  the  ufe  of  o.ie  hand;  yet  it  is  the  mode  in 
wh.ch  it  is  commordy  worn,  even  when  ihry  are  fnooting  in  the  ^.^  oods ; 
they  generally,  however,  keep  the  right  ar;a  dlfengaged  vvhjii  ihcy 
carry  a  gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  over  the  left  IhjuLIer. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  fufFers  but  very  little  from  that  of  tlic  men. 
They  vv'ear  moccafins,  leggings,  and  loofe  fliurt  Ihirts,  and  li'ce  them 
they  throw  over  their  Ihuulders,  occafionally,  a  blanket  or  piece  of 
broad  cloth,  but  moll  generally  the  latter;  they  do  not  tie  it  round  their 
waift,  however,  but  futFer  it  to  hang  down  fo  as  to  hide  their  legs ; 
iaftead  alfo  of  the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  folded  clofely 
round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the  vvaill  to  the  knees.  Dark 
blue  or  green  cloths  in  general  are  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  co- 
lour; a  few  of  the  men  are  fond  of  wearing  fcarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages  without  any 
other  covering  above  their  waills  than  thefe  ihirts,  or  fiiifts  if  you  pleafe 
fo  to  call  them,  though  they  differ  in  no  refpect  from  the  Ihirts  of  the 
men;  they  ufually,  however,  faften  them  with  a  broach  round  the  neck. 
In  full  dreis  they  alio  appear  in  thefe  iliirts,  but  then  they  are  covered 
entirely  over  with  fil\er  broaches,  about  the  fi^ic  of  a  fixpcnny  piece. 
In  full  drefs  they  likewife  fallen  pieces  of  ribands  of  various  colours 
to  their  hair  behind,  which  are  fuffered  to  hang  down  to  their  very 
heels.  I  have  feen  a  young  fcpuuv,  that  lias  been  a  favourite  with  the 
men,  come  forth  *at  a  dance  with  upwards  ot  five  guineas  worth  of 
ribands  flreaming  trom  her  hair. 

On  their  wrifls  the  women  wear  fdver  bracelets  when  they  can  pro- 
cure them;  they  alfo  wear  filver  ear-rings  j  the  latter  are  in  general  of 
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a  very  fir.all  fiiic;  lv.it  it  is  ro'  iricrely  one  p;iir  which  tlicy  wear,  but 
icvernl.  To  admit  them,  ihcy  bore  a  niiiiibjr  of  holes  i:i  their  cir:;, 
f.mietimes  entirely  round  the  edg  s.  The  men  v/ear  ear-rings  hliewill-, 
but  of  a  fort  totally  diiTv^ent  from  thofe  worn  by  the  women;  they  moilly 
confifl  cf  nnmd  iLit  tliin  pieces  of  filver,  about  the  fize  of  a  dol- 
lar, perforated  wiih  holes  in  different  patterns  ;  others,  however, 
ctuiLdlv  larTC,  are  nia/ie  in  a  trian[',Uiar  lonn.  Some  of  the  tribes  are 
very  feleiil  In  the  choice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not  wear  any  but 
l]ie  cnc  foit  of  pencai.ts.  In.'lcad  of  boring  their  ea:s,  the  men  lilt 
them  along  llie  outward  edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  foon  as  the 
gafii  is  healed  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in  order  to  ftretch  the 
rim  thus  fepirated  as  low  down  as  pofllble;  Some  of  them  are  fo  fuc- 
cei'sful  in  this  operation,  that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ear 
in  form  cf  a  bow,  down  to  their  very  fiioulders,  and  their  large  ear- 
rings hang  dangling  on  their  breads.  To  prevent  the  rim  thus  extended 
from  breaking,  tliey  bind  it  with  brafs  wire;  however,  I  obferved  that 
there  was  not  one  in  fix  that  had  his  ears  perfedl;  the  leaft  touch,  in- 
deed, is  fufiicient  to  break  the  fkin,  and  it  would  be  moft  wonderful  if 
they  were  able  to  preferve  it  entire,  engaged  fo  often  as  they  are  in 
tirunkcn  quarrels,  and  fo  often  liable  to  be  entangled  in  thickets  whilft; 
purfuing  their  game. 

Some  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  nofes,  but  thefc  are  not  Co 
common  as  ear-rings.  The  chiefs  and  priiicipal  warriors  wear  bread 
plates,  confiding  of  large  pieces  of  filver,  fea  /hells,  or  the  likj.  Silver 
gorgets,  fuch  as  are  ufually  worn  by  otikors,  picafc  tliem  extremely,  and 
to  favourite  chiefs  they  I'.rc  given  out,  amonglt  other  prefCiits,  o  i  t!i3 
part  of  government.  Another  fort  of  ornan.ent  is  llkewif.:  worn  by  the 
iViCn,  confiding  of  a  large  diver  clafp  or  braC'- let,  to  wliich  ij  attach. d 
a  bunch  of  hair  died  of  a  lirarlet  colour,  ufuali/  taic.n  U'ova  the  knee  of 
the  buffalo.  This  is  worn  on  the  narrow  p.rt  ol*  tho  arm  above  t'le 
eibow,  and  it  is  Jeemed  very  ornamental,  an.l  alii;  a  ';>id.^fc  of  hone  ir, 
for  no  pcrfon  wears  it  that  has  not  diftinguiincd  hinullf  in  the  fie!d, 
Silver  ornaments  are  univerfally  preferred  to  thc.le  of  any  otlier  metal. 

The  Ji:dians  not  only  paint  theniklvea  when  they  go  to  war,  but  like* 
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tviTe  when  tlicy  w'lih  to  appear  full  drellcd.  Red  and  black  arc  their 
favourite  colours,  and  they  daub  themlelves  in  the  moil  f.intj (lie  man- 
ner. I  have  feen  fome  with  ihcir  faces  entirely  covered  with  black,  cx't 
cept  a  round  fpot  in  the  center,  which  included  the  upper  lip  and 
end  of  the  nofe,  which  was  painted  red;  others  again  I  have  feca 
with  their  heads  entirely  black',  except  a  large  red  round  fpot  on  each 
ear;  otheis  with  one  eye  black  and  the  other  red,  Scc;  but  the  mofl: 
common  flyle  of  painting  I  obferved,  was  to  black  their  fices  entirely 
over  with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails,  to  draw  parallel  undu- 
lating lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  generally  carry  a  little  looking  glafs 
about  them  to  enable  them  to  difpofe  of  their  colours  judicioufly.  When 
they  go  to  war  they  rub  in  the  paint  with  grcafe,  and  are  much  more 
particular  about  their  appearance,  which  they  fludy  to  render  as  horrible 
as  poflible  ;  they  then  cover  their  whole  body  widi  red,  white,  and 
black,  paint,  and  fcem  more  like  devils  than  human  beings.  Diffe- 
rent tribes  have  different  methods  of  painting  themfelveri. 

Though  the  Indians  fpend  fo  much  of  their  time  in  adorning  th^lr 
perfons,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  ornament  their  habitations,  which  for 
the  moft  part  are  wretched  indeed.     Some  of  them  are  formed  of  logs, 
in  a  flyle  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  common  hoiifes  in  the  United  States ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  of  a  moveable  nature,  and  formed  of 
bark.     The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other 
fort,  and  where  it  is   to  be   had  is  always  made  ufe  of  j  but  in  this  part 
of  the  country  not  being   often  met  with,   the  bark   of  the  elm  tree  is 
iifed  in  its  flcad.     The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  llrinping  it  from  a 
tree;  and   frequently    take    the    entire   bark  from    off  the  trunk  in  one 
piece.     The  fkeletons  of  their  huts  confift  of  {lender  poles,  and  on  them 
the  bark  is  faftened  with  drips  of  the  tough  rind  of  fome  young  tree  : 
this,  if  found,   proves    a   very   cffedual  defence  againll  the  weather. 
The    huts    are    built  in   various    forms   :    fome    of  them    have    walls 
on  every  fide,  doors,  and  alfo  a  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  roof; 
Others  are  open  on  one  fide,  and  arc  nothing  better  than  llieds.     When 
built  in  this  laft:  llyle,  four  of  them  are  commonly  placed  together,  fo  as 
to  form  a  quadrangle,  with  the  open  parts  towards  the  infide,  and  a  fire 
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common  to  them  all  is  kliullctl  in  the  midtilv-.  In  I'lr.c  wjcithcr  th.ic 
huts  -arc  r.'^rccaMc  tlwcllinL's ;  hut  i.i  ihv:  depth  of  winter  thjv  nnill  he 
ciic.ulfuUy  uncomfort.ihl.'.  Oili.rs  of  their  liut;  iir.:  hiiilt  in  a  conical 
flr.ipc.  The  Nanuowcllies,  Mr.  Carver  teils  u:,  Hvc  entirely  in  tents 
formed  of  flcin.^-.  A  great  many  of  the  himilijs  that  were  encamped  en 
tlie  in.md  of  lj(^i?  Blanc,  I  obfsrvcJ,  lived  in  the  canvas  tents  which  they 
had  taken  from  St.  Clair's  army.  Many  of  the  Indian  nations  have  no 
permanent  place  of  rclldei^co,  hat  move  ahout  from  one  fpot  to  another, 
and  in  the  huntinrj  fcalon  they  all  have  moveable  encampments,  which 
lalT  are  in  general  very  rud:,  and  infafiicient  to  give  thorn  even  tole- 
raMe  Hielicr  from  a  fall  of  rain  or  Uvjw.  The  hunting  feafon  commences 
on  t!ie  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  contii'.ues  till  the  fnow  dillblvcs. 

In  the  depth  of  wintc  r,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  on  the  s^round,  they  form 
their  hi;i::'ng  fi.eds  of  the  fnow  itfelf  j  a  few  twigs  platted  together  being 
f  mply  pieced  overhead  to  prevent  the  fnow  which  forms  the  roof  from 
falling  dov.n.     ThcTe  fnowy  habitaticns  arc  m.uch  more  comfortable,  and 
wanner  in  winter  time  than  any  others    that   can    he   eredsd,   as   they 
effei'^ually    fercen   you    from  the  keen  piercing  bl.ifts  of  the  wind,    and 
a  bed  of  fnov.-  is  far  Ironi  being  uncomfortabL'.    To  accuftom  the  troops 
to  encamp  in  ihU  ;!\!-,  i.i  c;fe  of  a  winter  campaign,  a  party  of  them, 
headed  by  fome  of  tlic  young  (viFiccrs,  ufcd  regularly  to  be  fent  from 
Quebec  by  the  late  governor,  into  the  woods,  there  to  Ihift  for  them- 
felves  during  the  ir.onth  of  February.     Care  was  always  taken,  however, 
to  fend  v.iih  them  tv.o  or  tlueo  experienced  pcrfons,  to  Ihew  them  how 
to  build  the  huts,  otherv.-ife  death  mivht  have  been  the  confequence  to 
many.     In  thefe  cncan-ipm.nts  they  always  fleep  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire;  and  indeed  in  tb,e  Indian  encampments  in  general,  during  cold  wea- 
ther, they  fleep  on  tl'.e  gieund  with  their  feet  to  the  fire;  during  milJ 
weat!r:r,  many  of  them  fleep  on  bencliCS  ot  bark  in  their  huLs  which  are 
rvfv-d  ':i-?.n^.  two  t(^  fcur  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Vilenni?  in  an  Ind'an  hut  are  \e:y  few;  o-x'  or  two  bj'afs  or  iron 
keti.h-s  prccu-ed  from  tin;  trr..;rs,  o..  If  ihey  live  rcn;oved  from  then), 
pots  n>-iaed  of  flonc,  t(.g:lher  \wtii  a  f.  w  wooden  ijxicns  and  diflics 
m.;.''e  by  thenilelve;,  conllitute  in  general  tlic  ulioie  of  them.     A  llonc 
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f)f  a  very  foft  texture,  called  tlie  foap  Jlonc,  is  very  cor.iin;«ii1)'  I'l'-tiiJ 
in  the  back  parts  oF  North  America,  particularly  faitc.l  l"o.  i;-,!;i;i 
vorkmanfliip.  It  receives  its  name  fVoai  appearing  to  the  t  '..Ji  a> 
Ibfr  and  fmooth  as  a  bit  of  foap;  and  indeed  it  may  be  uit  w.th  a  \<.\\\W 
almoll  equally  caliiy.  In  \'irginia  they  ule  it  powikrctl  lor  the  !v\.>  (  > 
their  wheels  inltead  ofgreale.  Soft,  however,  as  is  i.!.:>  iL-ne,  it  \.  .1!  .e- 
f:il  lire  equally  with  iron.  The  foap  ilone  is  of  a  dove  co'ou; ;  (.th.i^ 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  are  found  in  the  country,  of  a  Ulick  ;.  I  \'  d 
colviur,  which  are  ltd!  commoidv  ufed  bv  the  In.liui.-.  fir  ihc  lo.vls  ol 
their  pipes. 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  ufe  in  tliis  pari:  ol  tlie  C'.^r.utry, ar^ 
by  no  means  fo  neatly  formed  as  thofe  made  in  the  country  upon,  and  to 
the  north  of,  the  River  St.  Lawrence:  they  are  commonly  to!-:>c.l  el 
one  entire  piece  of  elm  bark,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  tlie  tr^e,  w'lA.h  is 
bound  on  ribs  formed  of  llender  rods  of  tough  wood.  There  are  no  ril)s, 
however,  at  the  ends  of  tliefc  canoes,  but  merely  at  the  midJle  part, 
where  alone  it  is  that  palfengers  ever  fit.  It  is  only  the  cciUer, 
indeed,  which  refts  upon  the  water ;  the  ends  are  generally  railed  fo.ne 
feet  above  the  furface,  the  canoes  being  of  a  curved  form.  They 
bring  them  into  this  (hape  by  cutting,  nearly  midway  between  the  flc;n 
and  llern,  two  deep  flits,  one  on  each  fide,  in  the  back,  and  by  lapping 
the  disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.  No  pains  are  ta!;en  to  make 
the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight,  fincc  they  never  touch  ths  wa- 
ter. 

On  firfl:  infpedion  you  would  imagine,  from  its  miferable  appearance, 
that  an  ehii  bark  canoe,  thus  confl:rufled,  were  not  calculated  to  carry  even 
a  lingle  perfon  fafely  acrofs  a  fmooth  piece  of  water;  it  is  neverthelefs  a 
remarkably  fafe  fort  of  boat,  and  the  Indians  will  refolutely  embark  in 
one  of  them  during  very  rough  weather.  They  are  lb  light  that  they 
ride  fccurely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution  necellary  in  na- 
vigating them  is  to  fit  fteady.  I  have  feen  a  dozen  peo|de  go  fecurely 
in  one,  which  might  be  eafily  carried  by  a  fmgle  able-bodied  man. 
When  an  Indian  takes  his  family  to  any  diftance  in  a  canoe,  the  women, 
the  girls,  and  boys,  are  furnillicd  each  with  a  paddle,  and  are  kept  bulily 
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at  worl;  ;  tlv.'  Kuher  of  ihc  himily  gi\'cs  himfclf  no  trciblc  but  in  flccr- 
iii^:,-  the  vclill. 

The  Iiuliaiis  tiuU  are  conncvflctl  with  tl\e  traJcry  Iiave  now,  very 
gcnciaily,  1:  il  alilt:  hcnvs  and  arrows,  and  fcidom  taku  them  into 
their  h^ul?,  cxCj't  it  he  to  aiinile  themfelvcs  for  a  few  hours,  wlicn 
thcv  luive  expended  thi::ir  jiowik-r  and  fhot :  their  boys,  however,  ftill 
life  th.m  iiniverfallv,  and  funie  of  them  fhoot  with  wonderful  dexterity. 
I  faw  a  yciuv;  Shnwncfe  chiefi  apparently  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 
fix  three  urro .•..■.  r.'.nning  in  tiie  body  of  a  fmall  blaek  fquirrel,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  tall  t:oc,  and  duiin;:  an  hour  or  two  that  I  followed  him 
througli  tlie  woods,  he  fcarcely  milled  his  mark  Haifa  dozen  times.  It 
is  aflonidiin:;  to  fee  with  wl.at  aceuracy,  and  at  tlie  faine  time  with 
what  rcadinefi,  thoy  mark  the  fpot  where  their  arrows  liill.  They  will 
Ihoot  away  a  dozen  arrows  or  more,  feemingly  quite  carelefs  about  what 
becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  fpot  where  they  fall  as  if 
they  never  expeded  to  find  them  again,  yet  afterwards  they  will  run 
and  pick  them  e\  ery  one  up  without  hefitation.  The  fouthern  Indians 
are  much  more  expert  at  the  ufe  of  the  bow  than  thofe  near  the  lakes, 
^s  they  make  much  greater  life  of  it. 

With  the  gun,  it  feems  to  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  Indians  are 
by  no  means  fo  good  raarkfmen  as  the  white  people.  I  have  often  taken 
them  out  fliooting  with  me,  and  I  always  found  them  very  flow  in 
taking  aim  ;  and  though  they  generally  hit  an  objedt  that  was  ftill,  yet 
they  fcarcely  ever  touched  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  a  fquirrel  that  was 
leaping  about  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  e.vpertnefs  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  tomahawk  is  well 
known.  At  the  diflance  of  ten  yards  they  will  fix  the  (harp  edge  of  it 
in  an  objeCl  nearly  to  a  certainty.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  they 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  atlion,  and  that  thjy 
never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they  are  ':n  the  point  of  over- 
taking a  flying  foe,  or  are  certain  of  recovering  it.  Some  of  them 
will  fiirten  a  firing  of  the  length  of  a  few  feet  to  the  handle  of  the  to:na- 
hawk,  and. will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it  back  again  into  their  hand 
,  -  with 
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with  great  dexterity;  they  will  alfo  parry  th."  tluu;l  or  cuts  of  a  fworJ 
vith  the  tomahawl;  very  dextcroufly. 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  thaii  a  Iv.ht  liatihot,  hue 
the  moll  approved  fort  has  on  the  b.ick  p.'.ri  oi'  the  h.\tcliet,  aivl  lon- 
ne(flcd  with  it  in  one  piece,  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  fo  th-t  wlim  the  h.ii.ilc 
is  perforated,  the  tomahawk  anfweis  every  piirpofj  (jf  a  pipe :  tht- 
Indians,  indeed,  are  fonder  of  fnioking  out  o!  a  tomahawk  than  out  ot 
any  other  fort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  ^ivcn  to  tlic  Iiuli.'.ns  hy  ih:  Fieinii 
traders,  inllead  of  a  pipe,  had  a  large  fitiko  on  the  b\v\:  put  of  the  Ii.U- 
chet  J  very  few  of  thefe  inftruments  arc  p.ow  \o  Iv  l^Mi.d  anior.gll 
them  ;  I  never  faw  but  one.  The  tomahuvvk  is  e..maii  n!y  worn  by 
the  lel't  fide,  ftuck  in  a  belt. 

For  the  favourite  chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  tomahawks,  inlaid  with 
filver,  are  manufadured  by  the  armourers  in  the  Indian  dep.irtment. 
Captain  E— —  has  given  me  one  of  this  kind,  which  he  had  made  for 
himfelf ;  it  is  fo  much  admired  by  the  Indians,  that  when  they  have 
feia  it  with  me,  they  have  frequently  alked  me  to  lend  it  to  them  for 
an  hour  or  fo  to  fmoke  out  of,  juft  as  children  would  aili.  for  a  pretty 
plaything;  they  have  never  failed  to  return  it  very  pun*5lually. 

The  armourers  here  alluded  to  are  perfons  kept  at  the  expcnce  of 
government  to  repair  the  arms  of  the  Indians  when  they  happen  to  break, 
which  is  very  commonly  the  cafe.  -  . 

An  Indian  '  bild,  foon  after  it  is  born,  is  fwathed  with  cloths  or  flcin?, 
and  being  then  iaid  on  its  back,  is  bound  down  on  a  piece  of  thick 
board,  fpread  over  with  foft  mofs.  The  board  is  left  fomewhat  longer 
and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of  wood,  like  pieces  of 
hoops,  are  placed  over  its  face  to  protedt  it,  fo  tliat  if  the  machine  were 
fufFered  to  fall  the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  The  womcp, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied  down  on  their  backs, 
the  board  being  fufpended  by  a  broad  band,  which  they  wear  round 
their  foreheads.  When  they  have  any  bufinefs  to  tranfav^t  at  home,  they 
hang  the  board  on  a  tree,  if  there  be  one  at  band,  and  fet  them  a  Aviiig- 
ing  from  fide  to  lide,  like  a  pei'dulum,  in  order  to  exercifc  tlie  cluldreij; 
fcmetimes  alfo,  I  obferved,  tliey  urdoofened  the  cliilUrcii  from  trie  boards, 
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;ir.d  putting  thcin  ench  into  a  fort  of  little  hammock,  faftcncd  ihcm 
between  two  tries-,  and  there  fufkicd  them  to  ("wing  about.  As  foon  a>. 
they  arc  ftron^;  tno'.iu,h  to  cr.iwl  about  on  their  hands  and  feet  thv/  arc 
liberated  tVoir.  all  coiifuicment,  anil  fulFered,  like  young  puppie';,  to 
run  abtiit,  il.rk  naked,  into  water,  into  mud,  into  Inow,  aiid,  in  ihort,  to 
up  wl.ertiLevtr  thcii-  choiec  leads  iheni  i  hence  they  derive  that  vigour 
(il'coiilliiiilion  ^\hieh  enables  ihem  to  fupport  the  gre.itcft  fati;:;;ue,  and 
that  iiidilRrence  tu  the  chan-.rcs  of  the  weather  whieh  they  poflefs  in 
conniK'n  with  the  brute  creation.  The  girls  arc  covered  witii  a  loofe 
p,an.ient  as  iboii  as  they  have  attained  four  or  five  years  cf  age,  but  the 
boys  go  naked  till  they  are  conliderably  older. 

The  lixi-ans,  as  i  have  already  remarked,  are  for  the  mofl:  part  very 
flir;htly  in.;de,  and  from  a  furvey  of  their  pcrfons  one  would  imagine 
that  they  weie  much  better  qualified  for  any  purfults  that  required  great 
agility  than  great  bodily  ftrength.  This  has  been  the  general  opinion 
of  mofl:  of  tliufc  who  have  written  on  this  fubject.  I  am  induced,  how- 
ever, from  what  I  have  myfelf  been  witnefs  to,  and  from  what  I  have 
collected  from  others,  to  think  that  the  Indians  are  much  more  re- 
n^arkable  for  their  mufeular  fl:rength  than  for  their  agility.  At  different 
military  polls  on  tjie  irontiers,  where  this  fubjedt  has  been  agitated, 
races,  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  have  frequently  been  made  between 
foldiers  and  Indians,  and  nrovid'.d  the  diilance  was  not  great,  the  Indians 
have  almofi:  always  been  beaten  ;  but  in  a  long  race,  where  ftrength  of 
mufele  was  required,  they  have  without  exxeption  been  victorious ;  in 
leaping  alfo  the  Indians  have  been  inlallibly  beaten  by  fuch  of  the  fol- 
diers  as  polielfed  conmion  adivity  :  but  the  ftrength  of  the  Indians  is 
moil  confpicuous  In  ilie  carryin:;  of  I  urthens  on  tlieir  backs;  they  elleem 
it  nothing  to  w:dk  thirty  miles  a  day  for  feveral  days  together  under  a 
load  if  cii'Jit  fio:ie,  and  iliey  will  walk  an  entire  day  under  a  load  with- 
out td'.ing  any  refrefhmcnt.  In  carrying  burdens  they  make  ufe  of  a 
fort  of  fran-.e,  fcmewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  commonly  ufed  by  a  glazier 
to  cairy  gjafs ;  this  is  fattened  by  cords,  or  ftrips  of  tough  barker 
leather,  round  their  flioulders,  and  when  the  load  is  fixed  upon  the  broad 
ledge  at.  the  bottom  of  the  frauic,  two  bands  are   thrown  round  the 
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whole,  one  of  which  is  broui^ht  acrcl^  the  Ibiehead,  niui  th."  other  acrofs 
the  brcafl-,  and  t!ms  the  \u,\d  is  rupportcii.  Tlie  Icn-ili  oi'  way 
an  Indian  will  tr.ivcl  in  the  ccuiic  of  the  day,  v, lun  imkmk umbered 
with  a  load,  is  aftcnilliing.  A  ycung  Wyandot,  wlio,  \vhcn|XMce  was 
about  to  be  made  between  the  Indiai^.s  and  Genciul  \\'avne,  was  cm- 
ployed  to  carry  a  nicflai;e  from  his  nation  to  tlie  American  odkcr,  tra- 
velled but  little  (hort  of  eighty  miles  on  foor  i::  owe  day  }  and  I  was  in- 
formcil  by  one  of  the  general's  aids-dc-camp,  \-.  i-,o  law  him  when  he 
arrived  at  the  camp,  that  he  did  not  app;.ar  in  t!ic  Icall  dcgiee  tatigned. 

I,e  P.  (Charlevoix  ibfervcs,  that  the  Indians  ft  cm  to  him  to  polVefs 
manv  perfonal  advantages  over  us  j  their  fcnf;s,  in  jiarticular,  he  tiiinks 
imich  filler  than  ours ;  their  (ighi  is,  indeed,  (juick  and  penetrating,  and 
it  docs  not  fail  them  till  tliey  are  far  advanced  in  years,  notwithllanding 
that  their  eyes  are  cxpofed  \o  niany  months  each  v/inter  to  the  da2:zling 
whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and  to  the  Iharp  irritating  f-nokc  of  v.'ood  fires. 
Diforders  in  tlie  eyes  are  idmoft  wholly  unknown  to  thcni ;  nor  is  the 
flightell  blemirti  ever  fecn  in  their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a  refjlt  from 
fome  accident.  Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  fenfe  of  fmel- 
ling  fo  iiiee,  that  they  can  tell  when  ihey  are  approaching  a  fire  long 
before  it  is  in  fight. 

The  Indians  have  rr.oll:  retentive  memories;  they  will  preferve 
to  their  deaths  a  rccoiledion  of  any  place  th:y  have  once  pafled 
through  ;  they  never  forget  a  face  that  they  have  attentively  obferved 
but  for  a  few  fcconds  j  at  the  end  of  many  years  ihey  will  repeat  every 
fentence  of  the  fpeeches  that  have  been  delivered  by  different  individuals 
in  a  public  aflembly ;  and  has  any  fpeech  been  niade  in  the  council 
lioufc  of  the  nation,  particularly  delerving  of  remembrance,  it  will  be 
handed  dov/n  with  the  utmoll  accuracy  from  one  generation  to 
another,  though  j^erlcctly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphicks  and 
letters;  the  oiily  memorials  of  which  tiicy  avail  themlelves  are  finall 
pieces  of  wood,   fuch  as  i  told  you  were  brought  by  tliem  to  Captain 

\l ,  preparatory  to  the  didivery  of  the   preicnts,  and  belts  of  wam- 

}>um;  the  former  arc  only   ufed  on   tiitling  oceafions,  the  latter  never 
but  on  very  grand  and  folemn  ones.     Whcnjver  a  conference,  or  a  talk. 
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as  thoy  torin  if,  is  about  to  Ik*  held  with  any  lU'ijjhbourinp;  tribe,  or 
wb.cncver  an  '  tic  it  v  or  n?rioiul  conr.ia'^  i«  about  to  be  made,  one  of 
tbefc  belt-".,  diiTciinp;  in  lonie  rpfpccl:  from  every  otber  that  b;is  been 
made  befor.,  is  immediately  cnnllruQed  ;  caeh  pcrlbn  in  the  iillbnibiy 
hoM-;  this  bit  in  bis  Iniv'  whi'fl  he  delivers  his  fpeech,  and  when  he 
has  end.:',  he  pr.Tenti  ir  to  t!v;  nevt  pcrfon  that  rifes,  by  which  cere- 
mony each  individual  is  reminded,  that  it  behoves  him  to  be  cautious  in 
hi",  difcourle,  as  all  he  fws  will  be  faithfullv  recorded  bv  the  belt.  The 
tail:  beirg  over,  the  belt  is  depolited  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
chief. 

On  the  ratification  of  a  fcatv,  vcrv  broad  filendid  belts  are  reeinro- 
rally  given  by  the  contra(flin;i;  parties,  which  arc  depoiited  amongll  the 
other  belt:,  belonr^ing  to  the  nation.  At  Hated  intervals  they  are  all  pro- 
duced to  the  nation,  and  tin;  occaiions  upon  which  they  were  mat.e  arc 
mentioned;  if  they  relate  to  a  talk,  one  of  the  chief-,  repeat?  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  was  fiid  over  them ;  if  to  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  it  arc  rc- 
cnjiitulated.  Certain  of  the  fquaws,  alfo,  are  cntrufted  with  the  belts, 
whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  relate  the  hillory  of  each  one  of  them  to  the 
younger  branchc;;  of  the  tribe;  this  they  do  with  great  accuracy,  and 
thus  it  is  tJiat  the  renicmbrancc  of  every  important  tranfacftion  is 
kept  up. 

The  wamputn  Is  formed  of  the  infide  of  the  clam  fliell,  a  large  ftw 
/hell  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that  of  a  I'callop,  which  is  found  on  the 
coads  of  New  England  and  Virginia.  The  (hell  is  fent  in  its  original 
rough  /late  to  England,  and  there  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  exadly  fimi- 
lar  in  fliape  and  fize  to  the  modern  glafs  bugles  worn  by  ladies,  which 
little  bits  of  fliell  conflitute  wampum.  There  are  two  forts  of  wampum, 
the  white  and  the  purple;  the  latter  is  moft  cfteemcd  by  the  In- 
dians, who  think  a  pound  weight  of  it  equally  valuable  with  a  pound  of 
filver.  The  wampum  is  ftrung  upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt  is  com- 
pofed  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  ftrings,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
occafion  on  which  it  is  made  ;  fometimes  alfo  the  wampum  is  fowed  in 
different  patterns  on  broad  belts  of  leather. 
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The  ufc  of  wampum  appcnrs  to  he  very  general  amoir^fl  t!ic  fiidiati 
nalioiis,  hut  how  it  hcc.iiuo  lb,  is  a  lyiclliun  th:U  would  rcqiiiic  ililVuf- 
lion,  tor  it  is  woll  known  that  they  .'.ic  a  people  oh;lina;ely  iitt.u-licd  to 
oil!  curioms,  an.l  that  would  not  thcrcfirc  be  iv^t  to  adupr,  on  tin.*  moll 
grand  and  Iblcmn  occ.inon,  tl;o  uto  of  an  nrtitlo  that  th.-y  h.ivl  never 
fccn  until  hrought  to  th'::n  by  Uran'fors;  at  th  f.inic  tim-  it  IwCins 
wh<dly  inipoll'iblc  that  tlicy  lliould  Lvcr  liave  hien  I)lo  t.)  ')ave  maio 
wampum  from  the  cLun  lliell  !br  theuifclv.'  ;  th'y  f....  i.ii  the  bowls  of 
tobacco  pipes,  intlced,  froii^  (li)r.e,  in  a  very  curi.ijs  tn  .  r,  aiiJ  witli 
ailonilliing  accuracy,  confidering  that  they  ul'j  no  (.th-i  rillru  ent  tlian 
a  common  knife,  but  th;:n  the  ftcjiic  whith  they  coinn.-nly  carv  iaus 
is  of  a  v;.'ry  loft  kind;  the  iLm  ihell,  however,  is  CAv-cciiinj^^'y  hard, 
and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  l\\A\  fmall  piccesi  as  arc  nectffary  to  form 
wampum,  very  fine  tools  wouiii  \><:  wanting.  Piolxihly  tlicy  made  I'omc 
life  of  ihe  cl.un  l!u'll,  and  end.'avourcd  to  reduce  it  to  as  fnull  bits  as 
they  coidd  with  their  rude  inlliuments  hcfMc  we  came  an^oui^d  them, 
but  on  finding  tliat  wc  could  cut  it  i'o  much  more  neatly  t'lan  they  could, 
laid  afide  thj  wampum  bet"  irc  in  ulc  for  that  of  our  manuficture.  Mr. 
Carver  tells  us,  that  he  fouiid  fca  flicKs  very  generally  wuiu  by  tiic  In- 
dians who  rcfided  in  the  moft  interior  parts  of  ihe  continent,  who  never 
could  have  vifited  a  f .  i  ihore  themfclves,  and  could  only  have  procured 
them  at  the  cxpjnce  iA  mucli  trouble  from  other  nations. 

The  Indians  r.re  c\cccdin;;!y  fagacious  and  obfjrvant,  and  by  dint  of 
minute  aitenti^m,  acquire  many  cpialificatio^is  to  which  we  are  wholly 
flrangcrs.  They  will  travcrfe  a  tracklefi  forcll,  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent,  without  de\iating  from  t!ic  il:r;iight  courfj,  and  will  reach  to  a 
certainty  tiie  ipot  wJuther  tiiey  intended  to  go  on  fetting  out:  with 
equal  fkil!  they  will  crofs  one  ol'  the  large  i.ikes,  and  thougli  out  of 
light  of  t'.'j  ihores  for  days,  will  t  j  a  certainty  make  the  land  at  once, 
at  the  very  place  tliey  dellred.  Some  of  the  French  midionaries 
have  fu[Miok-d  that  t!\i  Iniilaiis  arc  guided  'ly  nflindf,  and  have  pre- 
tended that  Indian  children  can  tind  their  way  through  a  forcll  as  eaiily 
as  a  perfon  of  maturer  years ;  but  thi.^  is  a  moll  abfurd  notion.  It  is  un- 
qiieftionably  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  pofi- 
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tion  of  the  fun,  th;ii;  they  find  their  way.  Oii  tlic  northern  fide  of  a  tree, 
there  is  generally  the  inotl  moU,  :ind  the  bark  on  tint  fide  in  general 
differs  from  that  on  tiie  oppofitc  one.  The  hranches  towards  the  fouth 
are  fi^r  tlie  ir'.il  pirt  more  iLiMuiai't  than  thofc  on  the  other  fides  of 
trees,  and  fi'ver.d  other  iliftiiK'lioi'.s  alio  Aihfill:  he- ween  the  northern  and 
fouthcrn  fitles  Ciiifpicuous  to  Indians,  wlioare  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  attend  to  them,  which  a  eoninion  ohferw.M-  would  pcriiaps  never  no- 
tice. Bt'inv;  aecuilc  nied  iiuvA  tl'.eir  childliood,  hkewife,  to  pay  great  at- 
t<MUion  to  the  pofitii.n  of  tlie  fun,  tlKv  learn  to  make  the  moil  accurate 
allowance  lor  its  apparer'.'  notion  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  an- 
other, and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will  point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
where  it  i.s,  althoiigii  the  iky  be  obfcured  by  clouds  or  mills. 

An  infiance  (if  their  dexterity  in  fiiuiing  their  way  through  an  un- 
known country  came  under  my  oblervaticn  when  I  was  at  Staunton, 
fituated  hdiind  the  Blue  Mountains,  A'innni.u  A  number  of  the  Creek 
nation  had  arrived  at  that  town  in  their  way  to  I'liiladelphia,  whither 
they  were  going  upon  fome  affairs  of  importance,  and  had  Hopped  there 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  fome  circumfbance  or  anothe:",  what 
could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  Indians  to  fet  oiF  without 
their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until  fome  hours  afterwards. 
When  thefclafl:  were  ready  topurfue  their  journey,  feveral  of  the  towns- 
people mounted  their  horfes  to  cfcort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  high  road  for  fome  miles,  but  all  at  once,  haftily  turn- 
ing afide  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the  Indians  advanced 
confidently  forward;  the  people  who  accompanied  them,  furprifed  at 
this  movement,  informed  them  that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  cvprelled  their  fears  led  they  fiiould  mifs  their  compa- 
nions, who  had  gone  on  before.  They  anfwered,  that  they  knew  better; 
that  the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  (hortell  to  Philadelphia  ;  and 
that  they  knew  very  well  that  their  companions  had  entered  the  woods 
at  the  very  place  they  did.  Curlofity  led  fome  of  the  horfemen  to  go  on, 
and  to  their  aitonin-iment,  for  there  was  apparently  no  track,  they  over- 
took the  other  Indians  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  wood ;  but  what 
appeared  mofl  fingular  was,  that  the  route  which  they  took  was  found, 
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CM  exiiininlni;  a  map,  to!ic  as  direct  i'oi  Phil.uicU»aia  as  if  they  Iiad  taken 
the  bearings  by  a  mariner's  com pafs.  From  others  of  their  nation,  who 
had  been  at  Philadelphia  at  a  fi  rmer  period,  they  had  probably  leariud 


the  exa<ti  diredion  of  that  citv  from   their  villain 
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fi^ht  of  it,  althougli  they  had  already  trawlLd  three  hundred  mile^i 
through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of  lour  hundred  miles  more  to  go 
before  they  could  reach  the  pl.icc  of  their  deilina'.ion. 

Of  the  exadncfs  with  which  they  can  J:nd  out  a  il:ran?,c  pla.u  that 
they  have  been  once  directeil  to  by  their  own  people,  a  ilriking  example 
is  furnilhed  us,  I  tiiink,  by  Mr.  Jefterfon,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian 
graves  in  Virginia.  Thefe  graves  are  nothing  more  than  large  monnd.i 
or  earth  m  the  woods,  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
flceleton.s  in  an  cre^^t  poilure:  the  Indian  mode  of  fepulture  has  been 
too  often  defcribed  to  remain  unknown  to  you.  But  to  come  to  my 
llory.  A  party  of  Indi.ms  that  were  palling  on  to  fome  of  the  fea  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  ju(l  as  the  Creeks  above  mentioned  were  going  to 
Philadelphia,  were  obferved,  all  on  a  fudden,  to  quit  the  ilraight  road 
by  which  they  were  proceeding,  and  without  alking  any  queflions,  to 
llrike  through  the  woods  in  a  dircifl  line  to  one  of  thefe  graves,  which 
lay  at  the  dillance  of  fome  miles  from  the  road.  Now  very  near  a  cen- 
tury mull  have  pafled  over  fince  the  part  of  V^irginia,  in  which  this 
grave  was  lituatcd,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians  j  and  thefe  Indian 
travellers,  who  went  to  vifit  it  by  themfelvcs,  had,  unquellionably,  never 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before  j  they  mull:  have  found  their 
way  to  it  limply  from  the  defcription  of  its  fitualion  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  tradition. 

The  Indians,  for  the  mod  part,  are  admirably  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  their  own  country.  Aik  them  any  queflions  relative  to 
the  fituation  of  a  particular  place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a  convenient  fpot 
at  hand,  they  will,  with  the  utmoft  fiicility,  trace  upon  the  ground  witii 
a  ftick  a  map,  by  no  means  inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  queflion,  and 
the  furrounding  country ;  they  will  point  out  the  courfe  of  the  rivers, 
and  by  dircding  your  attention  to  the  fun,  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  different  bearings.     I  happened  once  to  be  fitting  in  a  houfe  at 
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the  wcrtcrn  extremity  of  Lake  Eric,  whilll  we  were  detained  there  by 
contrary  winds,  and  was  employed  in  looking  over  a  pocket  map  of  the 
llat.;  of  New  York,  when  a  young  Soncka  warrior  entered.  His  atten- 
tion was  attrafled  by  the  fight  of  the  map,  and  he  feemed  at  once  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  it;  but  never  having  before  fcen  a  general 
map  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ufc  of 
k'tters,  he  could  not  difcover  to  what  part  of  the  country  it  had  a  refer- 
ence ;  fimply,  however,  by  laying  my  finger  upon  the  fpot  where  wc 
then  were,  and  by  Hiewing  to  him  the  line  that  denoted  Buffalo  Creek, 
on  which  his  village  was  fituated,  I  gave  him  the  clue  to  the  whole, 
and  having  done  fo,  he  quickly  ran  over  the  map,  and  with  the  utmofl 
accuracy  pointed  out  by  name,  every  lake  and  river  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  dirtant  from  his  village.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  flill  retain  the  Indian  names,  fo  that  had  he  named 
them  wrong,  I  could  have  at  once  deteded  him.  His  pleafure  was  fo 
great  on  beholding  fuch  a  perfcifl  map  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  fome  of  his  companions,  who  were  loitering  at  the 
door,  to  come  and  look  at  it.  They  made  figns  to  me  to  lend  it  to  themj 
I  did  fo,  and  having  laid  it  on  a  table,  they  fat  over  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  obferved  they  frequently  teftified  their 
pleafure  to  one  another  on  finding  particular  places  accurately  laid  down, 
which  they  had  been  acquainted  with.  The  older  men  alfo  fetuned  to 
have  many  (lories  to  tell  the  others,  probably  refpedting  the  adventures 
they  had  met  with  at  dillant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  they  were 
now  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of  elucidating  by  the  map  before 
them. 

Whenever  a  track  of  ground  is  about  to  be  purchafed  by  government 
from  the  Indians,  for  no  private  individuals  can  purchafe  lands  from  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  province,  a  map  of  the  country  is  drawn,  and  the  part 
about  to  be  contraded  for,  is  particular!  marked  out.  If  there  be  any 
miflakes  in  thefe  maps,  the  Indians  will  at  once  point  them  out;  and 
after  the  bargain  is  made,  they  will,  from  the  maps,  mark  out  the  boun- 
daries of  the  lands  they  have  ceded  with  the  greatefl  accuracy,  notching 
the  trees,  if  there  be  any,  along  the  boundary  line,  and  if  not,  placing 
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flakes  or  ftones  in  the  ground  to  denote  wlierc  it  runs.  On  tlufe  occa- 
lions  regular  deeds  of  fale  are  drawn,  with  accurate  maps  of  tlie  lands 
which  have  been  purchafed  attached  to  them,  and  tliefe  deeds  are  figncd 
in  form  by  the  contradling  parties.     I  faw  feveral  of  them  in  pcfilirion 

of  our  friend  Captain  E ,  which  were  extreniciy  curious  on  account 

of  the  Indian  fignaturcs.  The  Indians,  for  the  mod  part,  take  upon  iheni 
the  name  of  fome  animal,  a?,  The  Blue  Snake;  The  Little  Turkey;  The 
Big  Bear;  The  Mad  Dog,  6cc.  and  their  llgnatures  confiil  of  the  out- 
line, drawn  with  a  pen,  of  the  different  animals  whofe  names  they  bear. 
.Some  of  the  fignaturcs  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  deeds  were  really  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  were  lively  reprefentations  of  the  animals  they  were  intended 
for. 

The  Indians  in  general  poHcfs  no  fmall  fhare  of  ingenuity.  Their 
domeltic  wooden  utenfils,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  &:c. 
are  made  with  the  utmoft  neatnefs;  and  indeed  the  workmanfliip  of 
them  is  frequently  fuch  as  to  excite  aftonifliment,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  a  knife  and  a  hatchet  are  the  only  inftruments  they  make  ufe 
of.  On  the  handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns,  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  6cc.  you  oftentimes  meet  with  figures  extremely 
well  deligned,  and  with  fpecimens  of  carving  flir  from  contemptible.  The 
embroidery  upon  their  moccafins  and  other  garments  Ihews  that  the  fe- 
males are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  theii  way  than  the  men.  Their  porcu- 
pine quill  work  would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
The  foft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  thofe  which  they  ufe,  and  they 
dye  them  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  brilliant  colours  imaginable.  Some  of 
their  dyes  have  been  difcovcred,  but  many  of  them  yet  remain  unknown, 
as  do  alfo  many  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  perform  fometimes 
moft  miraculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all  procured  from 
the  vegetable  world. 

But  though  the  Indians  prove  by  their  performances,  that  they  have 
fome  relilh  for  the  works  of  art,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  ready  to  be- 
ftow  commendations  on  every  thing  curious  for  its  workmanfliip  that  is 
Ihewn  to  them.  Trinkets  or  oriaaments  for  drefs,  though  ever  fo  gaudy, 
or  ever  fo  neatly  manufadured,  they  defpife,  unlefs  fomewhat  liniilar  in 
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their  kind  to  what  they  themfelves  arc  accuftomcd  to  wear,  and  fallilon- 
cd  exactly  to  their  own  taftc,  which  has  remained  nearly  the  fame  fince 
Europeans  firfl  came  amongft  them  j  nor  will  they  praife  any  curious 
or  wonderful  piece  of  mcchanifm,  unlefs  they  can  fee  that  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofc.  Nothing  that  I  could  (hew  them  at- 
tracted their  attention,  I  obferved,  fo  much  as  a  light  double-barrelled 
gun,  which  I  commonly  carried  in  my  hand  when  walking  about  tluir 
encampments.  This  was  fomething  in  their  own  way;  they  at  once 
perceived  the  benefit  that  mud  accrue  to  the  fportfman  from  having  two 
barrels  on  the  one  flock,  and  the  contrivance  pleafed  them ;  well  ac-» 
quainted  alio  with  the  qualities  of  good  locks,  and  the  advantages  attend- 
ing them,  they  exprefled  great  fatisfadtion  at  finding  thofe  upon  my  piece 
fo  fuperior  to  what  they  perhaps  had  before  feen. 

It  is  not  every  new  fcene  either,  which  to  them,  one  would  imagine, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  wonderful,  that  will  excite  their  admira- 
tion. 

A  French  writer,  I  forget  who,  tells  us  of  fome  Iroquois  Indians  that 
walked  through  feveral  of  the  fined  ftreets  of  Paris,  but  without  expref- 
fing  the  leaft  pleafure  at  any  thing  they  faw,  until  they  at  laft  came  to  a 
cook's  fliopj  this  called  forth  their  warmcft  praife;  a  fliop  where  a 
man  was  always  fure  of  getting  fomething  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  without 
the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  was  in  their  opinion  one 
of  the  mofl  admirable  inflitutions  poflible :  had  they  been  told,  how- 
ever, that  they  mufl  have  paid  for  what  they  eat,  they  would  have-  ex- 
prelfcd  equal  indignation  perhaps  at  what  they  favv.  In  their  own  vil- 
lages they  have  no  idea  of  refufing  food  to  any  pcrfon  that  enters  their 
habitation  in  quality  of  a  friend. 

The  Indians,  whom  curiofity  or  bufinefs  leads  to  Philadelphia,  or  fo 
any  other  of  the  large  tov.'ns  in  the  States,  find,  in  general,  as  little  dc- 
ferving  of  notice  in  the  ftreets  and  houfes  there  as  thefe  Iroquois  at 
Paris ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  would  prefer  his  own 
wigwam  to  the  moft  fplendid  habitations  they  fee  in  any  of  thefe  places. 
The  fliipplng,  however,  at  Philadelphia  and  the  other  fea-ports,  feldom 
faijs  to  excite  their  admiration,  becaufe  they  at  once  fee  the  utility  and 
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ndvantagc  of  large  veflels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  veflfcls  they 
ha  e.     The  young  Wvandot,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  as  having  made 
fiicli  a  wonderful  day's  journey  on  foot,  happened  to  be  at  Philadelphia 
when  I  was  there,  and  he  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  river,  and 
the  great  number  of  fliips  of  all  fizes  upon  it ;  hut  the  tide  attradled  his 
attention  more  than  any  thina:  ehe  vvhatfoever.     On  comin?*  to  the  river 
the  firll  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  fun,  and  made  certain  obfervations  upon 
the  cciirie  of  the  ftrv.*am,  and  general  fituation  of  the  place,  as  the 
Indians  never  fail  to  do  on  coming  to  any  new  or  remarkable  fpot.     The 
fecond  time,  hov/cver,  he  went  down  to  the  water,  he  found  to  his  fur- 
prife  that  the  river  was  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  what  he  had  (cen  it  run  the  day  before.     For  a  moment  he  ima- 
gined that  by  fome  miftake  he  mull:  have  got  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  it ; 
but  foon  recolleding  himfclf,  and  being  perfuaded  that  he  flood  on  the 
very  fame  fpot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it  the  day  before,  his  af- 
tonifliment  became  great  indeed.     To  obtain  information  upon  fuch  an 
interefting  point,  he  immediately  fought  out  an  aid-dc-camp  of  General 
Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to  town.     This  gentleman,  however, 
only  rendered  the  appearance   flill  more  myfterious  to  him,  by  telling 
him,  that  the  great  fpirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  men,  who 
were  his  particular  favourites,  had  made  the  rivers  in  their  countiy  to  run 
two  ways ;    but  the  poor  Wyandot   was   fatisfied    with  the   anfwer, 
and  replied,  "  Ah,  my  friend,  if  the  great  fpirit  would  make  tlie  OKio 
**  to  run  two  ways  for  us,  we  fhould  very  often  pay  you  a  vifit  at  Pitts - 
"burgh*."     During  his  Hay  at  Philadelphia  he  never  failed  to  vifit 
the  river  every  day. 

Amongft  the  public  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia,  the  performances  of 
the  horfe  riders  and  tumblers  at  the  amphitheatre  appear  to  afford 
them  the  greateft  pleafure }  they  entertain  the  higheft  opinion  of  thefe 
people  who  are  fo  diftinguidied  for  their  feats  of  adivity,  and  rank  them 
amongfl:  the  ableft  men  in  the  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  gives  more 
delight  to  the  Indians  than  to  fee  a  man  that  excels  in  any  bodily  excr- 
cife  i  and  tell  them  even  of  a  pcrfon  that  is  dillinguillied  for  his  great 
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flicnglh,  for  lii;  fwiftnefs  in  running,  for  his  dexterous  management 
of  the  bow  or  the  gun,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  fur  liis  intrepid  and 
fn-m  conduit  in  war,  or  tl\e  Uke,  they  will  lidcn  to  you  with  the  grcatcfl: 
pleafure,  and  readily  join  in  praifcs  of  the  hero. 

The  Indians  appear,  on  the  firft  view,  to  be  of  a  very  cold  and  phleg- 
matic difpofition,  and  you  mull  know  them  for  fonie  time  before  you 
can  be  periuadcd  to  the  contrary.  If"  you  (hew  them  any  artiticial  pro- 
dudlion  which  pleafes  them,  they  limply  tell  you,  with  feeming  indif- 
ference, "  that  it  is  pretty;"  **  that  they  like  to  look  at  it  j"  "  that  it 
"  is  a  clever  invention:"  nor  do  ihcy  tellify  their  fatisfadion  and  plea- 
fure by  emotions  fcemingly  much  wai  nier  in  their  nature,  on  beholding 
any  new  or  furprifing  fpectacle,  or  on  hearing  any  happy  piece  of  in- 
telligence. The  performances  at  the  amphitheatre  at  Philadelphia,  though 
unqueftionably  highly  interelling  to  them,  never  drew  forth  from  them, 
I  obferved,  more  than  a  fmile  or  a  gentle  laugh,  followed  by  a  remark 
in  a  low  voice  to  their  friend  fitting  next  to  them.  With  equal  indif- 
ference do  they  behold  any  thing  terrible,  or  liften  to  the  accounts  of 
any  dreadful  cataftrophc  that  has  befallen  their  families  or  their  nation. 
This  apathy,  however,  is  only  alTumed,  and  certainly  does  not  proceed 
from  a  real  want  of  feeling  :  no  people  on  earth  are  more  alive  to  the 
.calls  of  friendfliip  j  no  people  have  a  greater  affedion  for  their  offspring 
in  their  tender  years;  no  people  are  more  fenlible  of  an  injury:  a  word 
in  the  llighteft  degree  inlulting  will  kindle  a  flame  in  their  breafts,  that 
can  only  be  extinguiflicd  by  the  blood  of  the  offending  party ;  and  they 
will  travcrfe  forefts  for  hundreds  of  miles,  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  fevereft  weather,  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gratify  their  re- 
venge i  they  will  not  ceafc  for  years  daily  to  vilit,  and  filently  to  mourn 
over  the  grave  of  a  departed  child ;  and  they  will  rilk  their  lives,  and 
facrifice  every  thing  they  polfefi,,  to  aliifl:  a  friend  in  diftrefs ;  but  at  the 
fame  time,  in  their  opinion,  no  man  can  be  efteemed  a  good  warrior  or 
a  dignified  cbara-fler  that  openly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotions  of 
furprife,  of  joy,  of  forrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occafion  whatfoever.  The 
excellence  of  appearing  thus  indifferent  to  what  would  excite  the  flrongeft 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  any  other  people,  is  forcibly  inculcated  on 
2  them 
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them  from  their  carlicll  youth ;  ;i:id  fiich  an  aftonifhing  command  I'o 
they  acquire  over  themlclves,  that  even  at  tlie  flake,  when  fuffcring  the 
fevcrelt  tortin-cs  tliat  can  he  inflicted  on  the  liuman  body  by  tlic  flames 
and  the  ignite,  tliey  appear  unmoved,  and  laugh,  as  it  is  well  known,  at 
their  tormentor"^. 

This  affeded  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  makes  them  appear 
uncommonly  grave  and  reicrved  in  the  pretence  of  flrangers;  in  their 
own  private  circles,  liowcver,  they  frequently  keep  up  gay  and  fprightly 
converfations  ;  and  they  arc  pofl'efled,  it  is  faid,  of  a  lively  and  ready  turn 
of  wit.  When  at  fuch  a  place  as  Philadelphia,  notwithftanding  their 
appearing  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing  before  them  whilil  flrangers  are 
prefcnt,  yet,  after  having  retired  by  themfclves  to  an  apartment  for  the 
night,  they  will  frequently  fit  up  for  hours  together,  laughing  and  talking 
of  what  they  have  leen  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  I  have  been  told  bv 
perfons  acquainted  with  their  language,  that  have  overheard  their  difcourfc 
on  fuch  occafions,  that  their  remarks  are  moil  pertinent,  and  that  they 
fometimes  turn  what  has  pafied  before  them  into  fuch  ludicrous  points 
of  view,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  refrain  from  laughter. 

But  though  the  Indians,  in  general,  appear  fo  refervcd  in  the  prefence 
of  flrangers,  yet  the  firmnefs  of  their  dil'pofitions  forbids  them  from  ever 
appearing  embarrafTed,  and  they  would  fit  down  to  table  in  a  palace, 
before  the  firfl  crowned  head  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  they  would  fit  down  to  a  frugal  meal  in  one  of  their  own  ca- 
bins. They  deem  it  highly  becoming  in  a  warrior,  to  accommodate 
his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  people  with  whom  he  may  happen  to  be, 
and  as  they  are  wonderfully  obfervant,  you  will  feldom  perceive  any 
thing  of  awkwardnefs  or  vulgarity  in  their  behaviour  in  the  company  of 
flrangers.  I  have  feen  an  Indian,  that  had  lived  in  the  woods  from  his 
infancy,  enter  a  drawing  room  in  Philadelphia,  full  of  ladies,  with  as  much 
eafe  and  as  much  gentility  as  if  he  had  always  lived  in  the  city,  and 
merely  from  having  been  told,  preparatory  to  his  entering,  the  form 
ufually  obferved  on  fuch  occafions.  But  the  following  anecdote  will, 
put  this  matter  in  a  flronger  point  of  view. 
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Our  fiiciul  Nelcig,  the  Little  Ottcrj  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  us 
lit  the  lioulc  of  a  gentleman  at  Detroit,  and  he  came  accordingly,  ac- 
companied by  Ills  iont  a  little  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
Alter  dinner  a  variety  of  fruits  <vere  fervcd  up,  and  amongfl  the  reft 
lime  pcachc--,  a  dilh  of  which  was  handed  to  the  young  Indian.  ]  Ic 
helped  hinifclf  to  one  with  becoming  propriety;  but  immediately  after- 
wards he  put  the  fruit  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  it.  The 
father  eyed  him  with  indignation,  and  fpoke  fome  words  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  which  I  could  not  undcrftand,  but  which,  on  being  huer- 
preied  by  one  of  the  company,  proved  to  be  a  warm  reprimand  for  his 
liaving  been  {o  deficient  in  obfervation  as  not  to  peel  his  peach,  as  he 
law  the  gentleman  oppofite  to  him  had  done.  The  little  fellow  was 
extremely  alhamed  of  himfelf  j  but  he  quickly  retrieved  his  error,  by 
drawing  a  plate  towards  Imn,  and  pealing  the  fruit  with  the  greateft 
neatnefs. 

Some  port  wine,  v.hich  he  was  afterwards  helped  to,  not  being  by  any 
means  agreeable  to  his  palate,  the  little  fellow  made  a  wry  face,  as  a 
child  miglit  naturally  do,  after  drinking  it.  This  called  forth  another 
•reprimand  from  the  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  defpaired  of  ever 
feeing  him  a  great  manor  a  good  warrior  if  he  appeared  then  to  dillike 
what  his  hoft  had  kindly  helped  him  to.  The  boy  drank  the  reft  of 
his  wine  with  feeming  pleafure. 

The  Indians  fcarcely  ever  lift  their  Jiands  againft  their  children  ;  but 
if  they  are  unmindful  of  what  is  faid  to  them,  they  fometimes  throw  a 
little  water  in  their  faces,  a  fpecics  of  reprimand  of  which  the  children 
have  the  greateft  dread,  and  which  produces  an  inftantaneous  good 
effedt.  One  of  ihe  French  miflionaries  tells  us  of  his  having  feen  a  girl 
of  an  advanced  age  fo  vexed  at  havbig  fome  water  thrown  in  her  face 
by  her  mother,  as  if  the  wau  ftill  a  child,  that  ilie  inftantly  retired,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  e-\iftence.  As  long  as  they  remain  children,  the 
young  Indians  are  attentive  in  the  extreme  to  the  advice  of  their  parents; 
but  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
they  no  longer  have  any  refpe*^;  for  them,  and  they  will  follow  their  own 
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will  and  plciifurc  in  (jtitc  of  nil  their  rctr.oiiflrancc  ,  up-lcTs,  indeed,  their 
parents  bi  of  an  advir.iccd  age.  Old  ai^o  never  fdl"?  to  coinmand  thtir 
moil:  profound  veneration. 

No  people  arc  pollelled  of  a  greater  fliarc  of  natural  polltencfs  than 
the  Indians:  they  will  never  interrupt  yfju  whilll  you  arc  fpeakiiig; 
nor,  if  you  have  told  them  any  thing  which  they  tliink  to  be  falfe,  will 
they  bluntly  contradidl  you  j  **  We  dare  fay  brother,"  they  will  anfwer, 
*'  that  you  yourfelf  believe  what  you  tell  us  to  be  true ;  but  it  appears  to 
**  us  fo  improbable  that  we  cannot  give  our  alTcnt  to  it." 

In  their  conduct  towards  one  another  nought  but  gentlencfs  and  har- 
mony is  obfervable.  You  are  never  witnefs,  amongft  them,  to  fuch  noify 
broils  and  clamorous  contentions  as  arc  common  amongll  the  lower 
clafles  of  people  in  Europe  -,  nor  do  you  perceive  amongft  them  any  traces 
of  the  coarfe  vulgar  manners  of  thefe  latter  people;  they  behave  ou 
all  occafions  like  gentlemen,  and  could  not  fo  many  glaring  proofs  be 
adduced  to  the  contrary,  you  never  could  imagine  that  they  were  that 
ferocious  Hivage  people  in  war  which  they  are  faid  to  be.  It  muft  be 
undcrftood,  however,  that  I  only  fpeak  now  of  the  Indians  in  their  fober 
ftate;  when  intoxicated  with  fpirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  cafe,  a 
very  different  pidure  is  prefented  to  our  view,  and  they  appear  more  like 
devils  incarnate  than  human  beings;  they  roar,  they  fight,  they  cut 
each  other,  and  commit  every  fort  of  outrage;  indeed  fo  fenlible  are  they 
of  their  own  infirmities  in  this  ftate,  that  when  a  number  of  them  are 
about  to  get  drunk,  they  give  up  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  &c.  to 
one  of  the  party,  who  is  on  honour  to  remain  fober,  and  to  prevent  mif- 
chief,  and  who  generally  does  behave  according  to  tiiis  promife.  If  they 
happen  to  get  drunk  without  having  taken  this  precaution,  their  fquaws 
take  the  carlieft  opportunity  to  deprive  them  of  their  weapons. 

The  Indians  prefer  whifkey  and  rum  to  all  other  fpirituous  liquors ; 
but  they  do  not  feem  eager  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  fo  much  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  gratifying  their  palates  as  for  the  fake  of  intoxication.  There  is 
not  one  in  a  hundred  that  can  refrain  from  drinking  to  excefs  if  he  have 
it  in  his  power ;  and  the  generality  of  them  having  once  got  a  tafte  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  will  ufe  every  means  to  gain  more ;  and  to  do  fo 
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they  r\t  cnce  become  nie:in,  fcrvilc,  tlccciiful,  and  depraved,  in  every  IciUc 
of  the  word.  Nothing  can  make  amends  to  tlwl';  iinlbrtunatc  people  lor 
the  introdiidion  of  rpiiituoas  liquors  amon^^ft  them.  Befbre  their  ac- 
quaintance with  tiiem,  they  were  diding'.ilil'.cj  b;yo:id  all  other  nations 
for  thc-ir  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking;  lor  their  temperance  in 
eating,  indeed,  they  are  ftill  remarkable;  they  elle-m  it  indecorous  in 
the  highcil  d..n[rce  even  to  appear  hunijrv  ;  aiul  on  arriviiv,^  at  their  vil- 
Inges,  after  having  faded,  perhip^^,  for  fevcral  days  preceding);,  they  will 
lit  down  quietly,  und  hot  alk  fur  any  food  for  a  contiderablc  time ;  and 
having  got  wherewith  to  fatisfy  then-  appetite,  th''y  will  cat  with  Diodc- 
ration,  as  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not  moic  prcding  than  if  they 
had  feaited  the  hour  before.  They  never  eat  on  any  oecafioa  in  a  hurry. 
The  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a  very  hofpItaMe  H;c'-*rous  difpofition, 
where  no  particular  circuinflanrcs  operate  to  the;  Cv):u  ary;  and,  indeed, 
even  when  revenge  would  fain  perfuade  them  to  beluve  differently,  yet 
having  once  profeflt-d  a  friendfliip  for  a  ftranger,  and  pledged  themfelves 
for  his  fafcty,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word.  Of 
their  generofity  I  had  numberlefs  proofs  in  the  prefents  which  they  gave 
me ;  and  though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  they  make  prefents  they 
generally  expedt  others  in  return,  yet  I  am  convinced,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  prcfented  different  trifles  to  me,  that  it  was  not  with  an 
expeiftation  of  gaining  more  valuable  prefents  in  return  that  they  gave 
them  to  me,  but  merely  through  friendfhip.  It  is  notorious,  that  to- 
wards one  another  they  are  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  for  ever  ready 
to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their  neighbours  with  any  fuperfluities 
of  their  own.  They  have  no  idea  of  amaiUng  wealth  for  themfelves  in- 
dividually; and  tliey  wonder  that  perfons  can  be  found  in  any  fjciety,  fo 
deflitute  of  every  generous  fentiment,  as  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others,  and  to  live  in  eafe  and  affluence,  rcgardlefs  of  the 
mifery  and  wretchednefs  of  members  of  the  fime  community  to  which 
they  themfelves  belong.  Their  drefles,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  wea- 
pons, are  the  only  articles  of  property  to  which  they  lay  an  exclufive 
claim ;  every  thing  elfe  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  in  which  every  individual  feels  himfelf  deeply 
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intcicntil.  Tlic  cliicfs  arc  aflu.iU'd  by  ilic  Timk'  i.mJa!)!:  I'pirit,  .'.nJ  in- 
i\xi\d  of  being  ilic  rirhcll,  arc,  in  nw.^v  inih.iccs,  the  prjorcH:  pcr- 
fons  in  the  comtr.i'.nity ;  tor  wiiilft  others  Inve  IciiUi-e  to  hunt,  6cc.  it 
frcqucntl?  happens  lh.it  the  whole  of  tlicir  time  Is  occupied  in  Icltling 
tlic  public  o.fi'.iir:;  of  the  nation. 

The  generality  of  tlu;  Indian  i:ations  appear  to  have  two  forts  of  cliicfs; 
council  chiclr,  and  war  chiefs.  The  former  arc  hereditary,  and  :;re  em- 
ployed principally  in  tlie  inanaj;jment  of  their  ci\  il  afrairs ;  but  they  may 
be  war  chiefs  at  the  fame  tinie  :  ths  latter  arc  chofen  from  amongll 
thofe  who  have  diiUnguilhcd  themfclvcs  the  molt  in  battle,  and  are 
foltly  employed  in  leading  the  warriors  in  the  field.  The  chiefs  have  no 
power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands,  nor  do  they  ever  at- 
tempt to  give  their  orders  in  an  imperious  manner;  they  Hmply  advife. 
L'ach  private  individual  conceives  that  he  is  born  in  a  llate  of  per- 
fect liberty,  and  he  difdains  all  controul,  but  that  which  his  own 
rcafon  fubjedts  him  to.  As  they  all  have  one  intereit,  however,  at 
heart,  v/hich  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  well  knov/ii 
that  the  chiefs  arc  atftuatcd  by  no  other  motives,  whatever  meafurcs 
they  recommend  are  generally  attended  to,  and  at  once  adopted.  Sa- 
vages as  they  are,  yet  in  no  civilized  community,  I  fear,  on  earth,  flmll 
we  find  the  fame  public  fpirit,  the  fame  difintereltedncfs,  and  the  fame 
regard  to  order,  where  order  is  not  enforced  by  the  fcverity  of  laws,  as 
amongll  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  the  mofl:  fovereign  contempt  for  any  fet  of  people 
that  have  tamely  relinquiilied  their  liberty  j  and  they  confider  fuch  as 
have  loft  it,  even  after  a  hard  ftruggle,  as  unworthy  any  rank  in  fociety 
above  that  of  old  women  :  to  this  caufe,  and  not  to  the  difference  that 
fubfifts  between  their  perfons,  is  to  be  attributed,  I  conceive,  the  rooted 
averfion  Vv'hich  the  Indians  univerfally  have  for  negroes.  You  could  not 
poiTibly  affront  an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by  telling  him  that  you  think 
he  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  negro ;  or  that  he  has  negro  blood  in  his 
veins :  they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior  to  the  human  fpccies, 
and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  unconcern  as  a  dog  or  a  cat. 
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Ati  Aiv.crican  olliccr,  wlin,  durin^'  tl:c  war  with  Great  Drltaiii,  had 
hccii  il'iit  to  one  of  the  Indian  nations  rclident  on  the  wcllcrn  frontier  of 
the  Sta'cs,  to  pcrfuadc  them  to  remain  neuter  in  tlic  contcll,  informed 
ni..'»  that  v.hilft  lie  remained  atr.ongll  tliem  fomo  agents  arrived  in  their 
village  to  negociatc,  if  polVible,  for  the  rtleafe  of  (ome  ni'^ro  ll.ives 
V  iiom  th/y  had  carried  ort*  from  tlie  American  fettloments.  One  of 
ihele  negroes,  a  remarkably  tall  hand.bme  fellow,  had  been  given  t(^  an 
Indian  womin  of  fome  coiifetjiiciiec  in  the  iiatiuii,  in  the  n);,nner  in 
v\'hieh  prifontTS  arc  ufually  difpofcd  of  amongll  ihcm.  Applidtion  was 
made  to  her  for  his  ranfom.  She  liflened  quietly  to  what  was  iiud;  re- 
iblvcd  at  the  fame  time,  however,  that  the  fellow  (liould  not  have  ills 
liberty,  ihe  ftcpped  afu'e  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought  out  a  large 
knife,  walked  up  to  her  flave,  and  without  more  ado  plunged  it  into  his 
bowels  :  "  Now,"  fays  rtie,  addrelTmg  hcrfelf  coolly  to  the  agents ; 
**  now  I  give  you  leave  to  take  away  your  negro."  The  poor  creature 
that  had  been  ftabbed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  writhing  about  in 
the  greatell  agonies,  until  one  of  the  warriors  took  compalfion  on  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  mifery  by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk. 

At  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  fbme  other  places  in  Upper  Canada, 
%  few  negroes  are  ftill  held  in  bondage.  Two  of  thefe  haplefs  people 
contrived,  whilft  we  remained  at  Maiden,  to  make  their  efcape  from 
Detroit,  hy  flealing  a  boat,  and  proceeding  in  the  night  down  the  river. 
As  the  wind  would  not  permit  them  to  crofs  the  lake,  it  was  conjeftured 
that  they  would  be  induced  to  coaft  along  the  (hore  until  they  reached 
a  place  of  fafety  ;  in  hopes,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  recover  them,  the 
proprietor  came  down  to  Maiden,  and  there  procured  two  trufty  Indians 
to  go  in  qucft  of  them.  The  Indians,  having  received  a  defcription  of 
their  perfons,  fet  out;  but  had  fcarcely  proceeded  an  hundred  yards, 
when  one  of  them,  who  could  fpeak  a  few  words  of  Englifli,  returned, 
to  afk  the  proprietor  if  he  would  give  him  permiffion  to  fcalpthe  negroes 
if  they  were  at  all  refradtory,  or  refufed  coming.  His  requeft  was  peremp- 
torily refufed,  for  it  was  well  known  that,  had  it  been  granted,  he  would 
have  at  once  killed  them  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  back, 
"  Well,"  fays  he,  "  if  you  will  not  let  me  fcalp  both,  you  won't  be 
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"  angry  with  mc,  I  hope,  if  I  fcalp  one."  He  was  told  in  anfwor,  tli.it  he 
muft  bring  them  both  buck  alive.  This  circumftance  appeared  to  inor- 
l»ly  him  extremely,  and  he  was  beginning  to  hefitate  about  going,  when, 
lorry  a tn  I  to  lay,  the  proprietor,  fearful  left  the  fellows  (hould  erta;)e 
from  him,  gave  his  allcnt  to  the  Indian's  requell,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  begged  that  he  would  not  dellroy  them  if  he  could  pollibly  avoid  it. 
Wh.it  the  refuit  was  I  never  learned;  but  from  tlie  njiparcnt  fatisfadliou 
with  which  the  Indian  let  out  after  he  had  obtained  his  dreadful  per  ■ 
million,  there  was  evtry  rcufon  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  negroes  at  Lalt 
woi:l.i  be  lacnficcd. 

Thi,,  inditferencc  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians  about  taking  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature,  makes  them  appear,  it  mu(l  be  confelfcd,  in  a  very 
unami.iblc  point  of  vi.nv.  I  fear  alio,  that  in  th:  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple, all  the  good  qualities  which  they  poflefs,  would  but  ill  atone  foi' 
their  revengeful  diipolition,  and  for  the  cruelties  which,  it  is  well  known, 
they  fometimes  inflii^t  upon  tb.c  prifoners  who  have  fallen  into  their  power 
in  battle.  Great  pains  h.;ve  been  taken,  both  by  the  French  and  F.nglifh 
miflionarics,  to  reprelent  to  them  the  infamy  of  torturing  their  ]irifon';rs ; 
nor  have  thcfe  pains  been  bellowed  in  vainj  for  though  in  f  Jino  recent 
inftances  it  has  appeared  that  they  ftill  retain  a  fondnefs  for  this  horrid 
pradice,  yet  I  will  venture,  from  what  I  have  heard,  to  aflert,  that  of 
late  years  not  one  prilbner  has  been  put  to  the  torture,  where  twenty 
would  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  prifoners  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  St.  Clair's  defeat,  I  could  not  learn,  although  I 
made  ftridt  enquiries  on  the  fubjed,  that  a  fingle  m.in  had  been  fliftcncd 
to  the  ftake.  As  foon  as  the  defeat  was  known,  rewards,  were  held  out 
by  the  Britilh  officers,  and  others  that  had  influence  over  them,  to  bring 
in  their  prifoners  alive,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  delivered  up 
unhurt ;  but  to  irradicate  wholly  from  their  breafts  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
has  been  found  impoffible.  You  will  he  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  httle  good  efFed  which  evtucatior.  h-is  over  ihevr  minds  in  tiiis 
refpetft,  from  the  following  anecdotes  of  CapUin  Joleph  Brandt,  a  war 
chief  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 
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Tills  Brainlr,  at  a  very  enrly  age,  was  font  to  a  colkjic  la  New  Eng- 
land, where,  being  polTefied  of  a  good  capacity,  he  loon  mado  very 
confiderablc  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  UncomiivMi 
pains  were  taken  to  inilil  into  his  mind  tlie  truths  of  the  gofj^el.  He 
profciTed  himfclf  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the  .principles  of  chrillianity, 
and  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  convert  his  nation  on  returning  to  th.em, 
he  abfolutely  tranll.ited  the  gofpcl  of  St.  Matthew  into  tlie  Mohawk 
laii2:r.aL''C  :  he  alfo  tranilated  the  eilablilhed  form  of  pra\crof  the  cliurcli 
of  England.  Before  Brandt,  however,  had  finiilied  his  couifc  of  ibidies, 
the  American  war  broke  out,  and  fired  with  that  fpirli  ot  glory  which 
iccmr,  to  ha\e  been  implanted  by  nature  in  the  breall  of  the  Indian,  he 
immediately  quitted  the  college,  repaired  to  his  native  village,  and  ihortly 
afterwards,  \\  ith  a  confiderablc  body  of  his  nation,  joined  lonie  Britifli 
troops  ur.d.r  the  command  of  Sir  John  Johnfton.  Here  he  dillinguidicd 
liimfelf  hv  his  valour  in  many  different  engagements,  and  was  foon  raifed, 
r.ot  only  to  the  rank  of  a  war  chief,  but  alfo  to  that  of  a  captain  in  his 
Majel'ty's  fervice. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Brandt  fullied  his  reputation  in  the 
EiitiHi  army.  A  fkirmifh  took  place  with  a  body  of  American  troops; 
the  adion  was  v/arm,  and  Brandt  was  (hot  by  amuf]uet-ball  in  the  heel ; 
but  the  Americans  in  the  end  were  defeated,  and  an  oilicer  with  about 
lixty  men  taken  piifoners.  The  Ohker,  after  having  delivered  up  his 
fword,  had  entered  into  converfation  with  Colonel  Juhnilon,  who  com- 
maiu'cd  the  Britilli  troops  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  moft 
friendly  manner,  when  Brandt,  having  flolen  flily  behind  them,  laid  the 
American  cllicer  lifelefs  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  indignation  of  Sir  John  Johnfton,  as  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  vvr.E: 
roLikcl  by  fuch  an  a(fl  of  treachery,  and  he  refentcd  it  in  the  wanncft: 
language.  Brandt  liflened  to  him  uiiwoncerncdiv,  and  wlien  he  had 
finidiecl,  told  him,  that  he  v/as  forry  what  he  ',  id  done  had  caufed  his 
difpleafure,  but  that  ir.dced  his  heel  was  extremely  paiiiful  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  could  not  help  revenging  himfelf  on  the  only  chief  of  the 
party  that  he  law  taken.  Since  he  had  killed  the  officer,  his  heel,  he 
added,  was  much  Ids  painful  to  liim  than  it  had  been  before. 
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W'iien  tlic  wnr  broke  out,  the  Moliavvks  rcfii-Ied  on  the  Pvluhawk 
River,  in  the  A.ite  of  New  York,  hut  0:1  peace  bv^mg  made,  thcv 
emigrated  into  Upper  Canada,  and  their  principal  village  i"  v,(  w  ilfiittd 
on  the  Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  !.(J.',  ;;  .jt 
fixty  miles  from  the  town  of  Newark  or  Niagara  ;  there  Brandt  at  pr.  .^  ic 
refides.  He  has  built  a  comfortivble  habitation  for  lunifclf,  and  a:iy 
flranger  that  vifits  him  may  reft  allured  of  being  wcil  received,  i.nd 
of  finding  a  plentiful  table  well  ferved  every  day.  He  has  no  Icfs  than 
tliirty  or  forty  negroes,  who  attend  to  his  horfcs,  cultivate  his  ground's,  6cc. 
Thefe  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  the  greateft  fubiedion,  and  they  dare 
not  attempt  to  make  their  efeape,  for  he  has  allared  them,  that  if  they 
did  fo  he  would  follow  them  himfelf,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of 
Georgia,  an(^  would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They 
know  his  difpofition  too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  ftriviUy 
to  his  word. 

Brandt  receives  from  goverjiment  half  pay  as  a  captain,  befides  annual 
prefents,  i^tc.  which  in  all  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  /!^.500  per  annum.  We 
had  no  fniall  curiolity,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  fee  this  Brandt,  and  we 
procured  letters  of  introdu<5tion  to  him  from  the  governor's  leer ctary,  ar.d 
from  dilierent  oliiccrs  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with  an  in- 
tention of  proceeding  from  Newark  to  his  village.  IVIoil  unluckily, 
liowever,  on  the  day  before  that  of  our  reaching  the  town  of  Ncv/- 
ark  or  Niagara,  he  Iiad  embarked  on  board  a  veifel  for  Kingfton,  at 
the  oppofite  end  of  the  lake.  You  may  judge  of  Brandt's  confequencc, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  a  lawyer  of  Niagara,  who  crollcd  Lake  Ontario  in 
the  fame  vellel  with  us,  from  Kingrton,  where  he  had  been  detained  for 
fome  time  by  contrary  winds,  informed  us,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Niagara,  that  bv  his  not  having  reached  that  place  in  time  to  tranfa^l 
fome  law  bufinefs  for  Brandt,  and  which  b.ad  confequently  been  given  to 
another  pcrfon,  he  fliould  be  a  loftr  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  leaft. 

Brandt's  fagacity  led  him,  early  in  lif;',  to  dilcovcr  that  the  Indians  had 
been  made  the  dupe  of  every  foreign  power  that  had  got  footing  in 
America;  and,  indeed,  could  he  liave  had  any  duubts  on  the  fubjedl, 
they  would  have  been  removed  when  he  faw  the  Britilh,  after  having 
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demanded  and  received  the  afilAanec  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war, 
lb  ungcneroully  nnd  uiiiiiilly  yield  up  the  whole  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories, eall  of  the  Midlil'ppi  and  fouth  of  the  Lkes,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ;  to  the  very  enemies,  in  ihort,  they  had  made  to  them- 
iclvcs  at  the  requefl.  of  the  'jritilh.  He  p^'ceivcd  with  regret  that  tlie 
Indians,  by  efpoafmg  the  cpa..rrels  of  the  whites,  and  hy  efpoufing  dif- 
ferent interefts,  wcie  \\l..'.s  .  ing  themfelv.Si  w-  ereas,  if  they  remained 
aloof,  and  were  guided  ly  :Le  one  polity,  they  would  foon  become 
formidable,  and  be.  treated  witit  more  rcipeitj  he  formed  the  bold 
fchenie,  therefore,  of  unitin^j;  the  Indians  i(  ^!;ether  in  one  grand  confe- 
deracy, and  for  this  purpo:"-  feat  mtireng'..Ts  to  different  chiefs,  pro- 
pofmg  that  a  general  niceti  ^^  (liould  be  held  of  the  heads  of  every  tribe, 
to  take  the  fubje<5l  into  confik-raiion  ;  but  certain  of  the  trijjcp,  fufpicious 
of  Brandt's  defigns,  and  fearful  that  he  was  bent  upon  acquiring  power 
for  himfelf  by  this  meafure,  oppoled  it  with  all  their  might.  Brandt 
has  in  confequence  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  mod 
warlike,  and  with  fueh  a  jealous  eye  do  they  now  regard  liim, 
that  it  would  not  be  perfedly  fafe  for  him  to  venture  to  the  upper 
country. 

He  has  managed  the  aifairs  of  his  own  people  witli  great  ability,  and 
leafed  out  tiieir  fuperfluous  lands  for  them,  for  long  terms  of  years, 
by  which  meafure  a  certain  ai  :iual  revenue  is  enfured  to  the  u-Uion, 
probably  as  long  as  it  will  remain  a  nation.  He  wifely  judj,ed,  th^t  it 
was  much  better  to  do  fo  than  to  fiufer  the  Mohawks,  as  many  other 
tribes  had  done,  to  fell  their  pofleffions  by  piecemeal,  the  fums  of  money 
they  received  for  which,  however  great,  would  foon  be  dilTipated  if  paid 
to  them  at  once. 

Whenever  the  aflliirs  of  his  nation  fliall  permit  him  to  do  fo,  Brandt 
declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  fit  down  to  the  further  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language,  of  which  he  profefles  himfeUto  be  a  great  admirer,  and 
to  tranflate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  thj 
New  Teftamentj  yet  fhis  fame  man,  (hortly  before  we  arrived  at  Nia- 
gara, killed  his  only  Ton  with  his  own  hand.  The  fon,  it  feems,  was  a 
drunken  good  for  nothing  fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention 
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X)f  deftroying  his  father.  One  evening  he  abfolutely  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to  grapple  with  lilm,  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  into  execution,  when  Brandt  drew  a 
/liort  fword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Brandt  fpeaks  of  this  affair 
with  regret,  but  at  the  fame  time  without  any  of  that  emotion  which 
another  perfon  than  an  Indian  might  be  fuppofed  to  feel.  He  confoles 
himfelf  for  the  a6t,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefitted  the  nation,  by  rid- 
ding them  of  a  rafcal. 

Brandt  wears  his  hair  in  the  Indian  (lyle,  and  alfo  the  Indian  drefs  ;  in- 
ftead  of  the  wrapper,  or  blanket,  he  wears  a  fliort  coat,  fuch  as  I  have 
defcribed,  fimilar  to  a  hunting  frock. 

Though  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  French  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  other  miffionaries,  to  propagate  the  gofpel  amongft  the  In- 
dians, and  though  many  different  tribes  have  been  induced  thereby  to 
fubmit  to  baptifm,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  except  in  very  few  in- 
ilances,  that  any  material  advantages  have  refultcd  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Chriftian  religion  amongfl  them.  They  have  learned  to 
repeat  certain  forms  of  prayer  -,  they  have  learned  to  attend  to  certain 
oCitward  ceremonies;  but  they  ftill  continue  to  be  fwayed  by  the  fame 
violent  pafTions  as  before,  and  have  imbibed  nothing  of  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  chriflianity. 

The  Moravian  miffionaries  have  wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  than  any  others,  and  have  fucceedcd  fo  far  as  to  induce  fome 
of  them  to  abandon  their  favage  mode  of  life,  to  renounce  war,  and  to 
cultivate  the  earth.  It  is  with  the  Munfies,  a  fmall  tribe  refident  on  the 
eafl  fide  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  that  they  have  had  the  mofl  fuccefs  ;  but  the 
number  that  have  been  fo  converted  is  fmall  indeed.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  the  mofl  adherents,  as  the  outward  forms  and  parade  of 
their  religion  are  particularly  calculated  to  flrike  the  attention  of  the 
Indians,  and  as  but  little  reflraint  is  laid  on  them  by  the  miffionaries  of 
that  perfuafion,  in  confequcnce  of  their  profeffion  of  the  new  faith. 
The  Quakers,  of  all  people,  have  had  the  leafl  fuccefs  amongfl  them  ; 
the  dodlrine  of  non-refiftance,  which  they  fet  out  with  preaching,  but 
ill  accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Indian ;  and  amongft  fome  tribes, 
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where  they  have  attempted  to  inculcate  it,  particularly  amongft  the 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  mofl  warlike  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  they 
h.ive  been  cxpofed  to  very  imminent  danger  *. 

The  Indians,  who  yet  remain  ignorant  of  divine  revelation,  fcem  al- 
mofl  univerfally  to  believe  in  the  exiftcnce  of  one  fuprcnic,  beneficent, 
all  wife,  and  all  powerful  fpirit,  and  likewife  in  the  exillence  of  fubor- 
dinate  fpirits  both  good  and  bad.  Tlie  former,  having  the  good  of  man- 
kind r.t  h.eart,  they  think  it  needlefs  to  pay  hom;ige  to  them,  and  it  is 
only  to  the  evil  ones,  of  whom  they  have  an  innate  dread,  that  they  pay 
their  devotions,  in  order  to  avert  their  ill  intentions.  Some  diftant  tribes, 
it  is  faid,  have  priefts  amongfl:  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  any  regular  forms  of  worfliip.  Each  individual  repeats  a  prayer,  or 
makes  an  off  ring  to  the  evil  fpirit,  when  his  fear  and  apprehenfions  fug- 
gefl:  the  neceihty  of  his  fo  doing. 

The  belief  of  a  future  Hate,  in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  the  fame  plea- 
fures  as  they  do  in  this  world,  but  to  be  exempted  from  pain,  and  from 
the  trouble  of  procuring  food,  feems  to  be  very  general  amongft  them. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  much  lefs  devotion  than  others ;  the  Shawnefe, 
a  warlike  daring  nation,  have  but  very  little  fear  of  evil  fpirits,  and  con- 
fequently  have  fcarcely  any  religion  amongft  them.  None  of  this  na- 
tioi^,  that  I  could  learn,  have  ever  been  converted  to  Chriftianity. 

It  is  a  very  fingular  and  remarkable  circumftance,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  flrikin^^  fimilarity  which  we  find  in  the  perfons,  manners,  cuf- 
tonis,  difpofitions,  and  religion  of  the  di^erent  tribes  of  Indians  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  other,  a  fimilarity  fo  great 


♦  The  gic.it  ililliculty  of  converung  the  In- 
dies to  chri.'lianity  docs  not  arile  iVom  their 
attachment  to  their  own  religion,  where  they 
have  any,  fo  much  a.-^  from  certain  habits  which 
they  feem  to  have  imbibed  with  the  very  milic 
ct  tlieir  mothers. 

A  French  iKiilionary  relates,  that  lie  was  once 
cr,cIe,iv'ouring  'o  convert  an  Indian,  by  defcribing 
to  hitn  the  reuarJs  that  would  attend  the  good, 
and  the  drenjrul  puuii'iiiie.it  which  muft  inevi- 
tably await  the  wicked,  in  a  future  world,  when 
the  Indian,  who  had  fome  time  before  loft  his 
dcarci    fiieiui,  faddinly    interrupted  him,  by 


aflung  him,  whether  he  thought  his  departed 
friend  was  ;;one  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  I  fincerely 
trull,  anfwered  the  miflionary,  that  he  is  in  hea- 
ven. Then  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  added  (he 
Ir.dian,  and  lead  a  fober  life,  for  I  (hould  like  to 
go  to  the  place  where  my  friend  is.  Had  he^ 
en  the  contr.iry,  been  told  that  his  friend  was  in 
hell,  all  that  the  reverend  fithcr  could  have  faid 
to  him  of  fire  and  brimllone  would' have  been 
of  little  avail  in  perfuading  him  to  have  led  any 
othi-r  than  the  moil  difiblute  life,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  his  fi tend  to  fympathife  with  him 
under  his  fuflenngs. 
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as  hardly  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind  but  that  they  mud  all  have  hud 
the  fame  origin,  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes  fnould  yet  be  {o 
materially  different.  No  two  tribes  fpeak  exadly  the  iiin^e  language ; 
and  the  languages  of  many  of  thofe,  who  live  at  no  great  diilance  jfundcr, 
vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  make  themfelves  at  all  uiideiflood  to 
each  other.  I  was  informed  that  the  Chippeway  language  w;ii  by  fir 
the  moft  general,  and  that  a  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  it  would 
foon  be  able  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  any  other  language 
fpoken  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Superior.  Some  perfons,  who  liavc 
made  the  Indian  languages  their  fludy,  affert,  that  all  the  different  lan- 
guages fpoken  by  thofe  tribes,  with  which  wc  have  any  connexion,  arc 
but  dialeds  of  three  primitive  tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin, 
and  the  Sioux ;  the  two  former  of  which,  being  well  underftood,  will 
enable  a  perfon  to  converfe,  at  lead  (lightly,  with  the  Indians  of  any  tribe 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  All  the  nations  that  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage derived  from  the  Sioux,  have,  it  is  faid,  a  hiiling  pronunciation ; 
thofe  who  fpeak  one  derived  from  the  Huron,  have  a  guttural  pronun- 
ciation; and  fuch  as  fpeak  anyone  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pro- 
nounce their  words  with  greater  foftnefs  and  eafe  than  any  of  the  others. 
Whether  this  be  a  jufl:  diftindion  or  not  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  j 
I  fhall  only  obfcrve,  that  all  the  Indian  men  I  ever  met  with,  as  well 
thofe  whofe  language  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Huron,  as  thofe  whofe 
language  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  appear  to  me  to  have  very  few 
labial  founds  in  their  language,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  from  the 
throat,  but  not  fo  much  from  the  upper  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  towards  the  breaft.  A  flight  degree  of  hefitation  is  obfervable  in 
their  fpeech,  and  they  articulate  feemingly  with  difficulty,  and  in  a  man- 
ner fomewhat  fimiiar  to  what  a  perlbn,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  \YOuld  be  apt 
to  do  if  he  had  a  great  weight  laid  on  his  chert,  or  had  received  a  blow 
on  his  breaft  or  back  fo  violent  as  to  affed:  his  breath.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  fpeak  with  the  utmort:  eafe,  and  the  language,  as  pro- 
nounced by  them,  appears  as  foft  as  the  Italian.  They  have,  witliout 
exception,  the  moft  delicate  harmonious  voices  1  ever  heard,  and  the  moft 
pleafmg  gentle  laugh  that  it  is  polllble  to  conceive.     I  have  oftentimes 
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ftit  amongft  a  group  of  them  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  merely  for  thc^ 
plenfiire  of  liftening  to  their  converfation,  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
ioftnefs  and  deh'cacy. 

The  Indians,  botli  men  a-.d  women,  fpeak  with  great  deliberation,  and 
r.evcr  appear  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  exprefs  their  fentim'ents. 

The  native  mufic  of  the  Indians  is  very  rude  and  indifferent,  and 
equally  devoid  of  melody  and  variety.  Their  famous  war  fong  is  no- 
thing better  than  an  infipid  recitative.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them. 
go  hand  in  hand ;  and  when  a  large  number  of  them,  colledled  toge'her,, 
join  in  the  one  fong,  the  few  wild  notes  of  which  it  confills,  mingled 
with,  the  (bund  of  their  pipes  and  drums,  fometimes  produce,  when  heard 
at  a  diftance,  a  pleafing  effe(5t  on  the  car;  but  it  is  then  and  then  only 
that  their  mufic  is  tolerable. 

The  firil  night  of  our  arrival  at  Maiden,  juft  as  we  were  retiring  to 
rcf},  near  midnight,  we  were  moft  agreeably  entertained  in  this  manner 
with  the  found  of  their  mufic  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc.  Ea^er  to 
hear  more  of  it,  and  to  be  witnefs  to  their  dancing,  we  procured  a  boat, 
and  immediately  crofled  the  river  to  the  fpot  where  they  were  affembledk 
Three  elderly  men,  feated  under  a  tree,  were  the  principal  muficians.  One 
of  thefe  beat  a  fmall  drum,  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree  covered  with 
a  fkin,  and  the  two  others  marked  time  equally  with  the  drum,  with  rattles 
formed  of  dried  fqualhes  or  gourds  filled  with  peafe.  At  the  fame  time 
thefe  men  fung^,  indeed  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  fong,  which  the  dancers 
joined  in.  The  dancers  eonfifted  folely  of  a  party  of  fquaws,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who,  flanding  in  a  circle,  with  their  faces  inwards 
and  their  hands  folded  round  each  other's  necks,  moved,  thus  linked  to- 
gether, fideways,  with  clofc  fhort  fteps,  round  a  fmall  fire.  The  men 
and  women  never  dance  together,  unlefs  indeed  a  pretty  fquaw  be  intro- 
duced by  fome  young  fellow  into  one  of  the  men's  dances,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  great  mark  of  favour.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  ge- 
neral condudl  of  the  Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent light  from  what  we  do  m  Europe,  and  condemn  tliem  as  flaves  to 
do  all  the  drudgery.  I  have  feen  a  young  chief  with  no  lefs  than  three 
women  attendant  on  him  to  run  after  his. arrows,  when  he  was  amufing 
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liimfelf  with  fliooting  fquirrels;  I  h:ive  alfo  fccn  Indians,  when  moving 
Ibr  a  few  miles  from  one  plac*.;  to  another,  mount  their  horlls  and  canter 
away  at  their  eafe,  whiht  th>jir  women  were  kft  not  only  to  walk,  but  to 
carry  very  heavy  loads  on  their  hacks  after  them. 

After  the  women  had  danced  for  a  time,  a  larger  lire  was  kiiul!cd, 
and  the  men  affenibled  from  dilforent  parts  of  the  iiland,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  fixty,  to  amufe  tbemfclves  in  their  turn.     There  was  little 
more  variety  in  their  dancing  than  in  that  of  the  women.     They  hrll 
walked  round  the  fire  in  a  large  circle,  clofcly,  one  after  another,  marking 
time  with  fhort  fteps  to  the  niufic;  the  bcft  dancer  was  put  at  their  head,, 
and  gave  the  fiep  j  he  was  alfo  the  principal  finger  ia  the  circle.     After 
having  made  one  round,  the  ftep  was  altered  to  a  wider  one,  and  they 
began  to  ftamp  with  great  vehemence  upon  the  ground;  and  every  third 
or  fourth  round,  making  little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they 
turned  their  faces  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  heads,  at  the  lame  time 
going  on  fideways.     At  laft,  having  made  a  dozen  or  two  rounds,  to- 
wards the  end  of  which  each  one  of  them  had  begun  to  llamp  on  the 
ground  with  inconceivable  fury,  but  more  particularly  the  principal  dan- 
cer, they  all  gave  a  loud  (hout  at-  once,  and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun,  which  ended  as 
foon,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other.  There  was  but  little 
difference  in  the  figures  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  material  dilterence 
in  the  fongs  was,  that  in  fome  of  them  the  dancers,  inftead  of  fingin^j- 
the  whole  of  the  air,  came  in  fimply  with  refpcnles  to  the  airs  fung  by 
the  old  men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  hi  their  dance,  which 
we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to  pleafe  them,  and  we  remained  on 
the  ifland  with  them  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  is 
fomething  inconceivably  terrible  in  the  fight  of  a  number  of  Indians  danc- 
ing thus  round  a  fire  in  the  depths  of  thick  woods,  and  the  loud  flirieks 
at  the  end  of  every  dance  adds  greatly  to  the  horror  which  their  firfl  ap- 
pearance infpire&. 

Scarcely  a  night  pafled  over  but  what  there  were  dances,  fimilar  to 
thofe  I  have  defcribed,  on  the  iiland.  They  never  think  of  dancing  till 
the  night  is  confiderably  advanced,  and  they  keep  it  u^  till  daybreak. 
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In  the  day  time  they  lie  llecping  in  the  Can,  or  fit  imoking  tobacco,  that 
is,  when  they  have  noticing  particular  to  engage  thcni.  Though  the 
mofl:  tiiligent  pcrleveri  ng  people  in  the  world  when  roufcd  into  adion, 
yet  when  at  peace  wiih  their  neighbours,  and  having  got  wherewitli  to 
iatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  are  the  mcft  fiothfui  and  indolent 
ponVolc. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  fuch  as  the  Indians  amufe  themfclves 
with  in  common.  On  grand  occafions  they  have  a  variety  of  others 
much  more  intcrefting  to  a  fpedator.  The  dances  which  you  lee  in 
common  amongfl:  the  Shawnefe,  and  certa'n  other  tribes,  are  a.\fo,  it 
is  laid,  much  more  entertaining  than  thoJb  I  have  delcribcd.  There 
were  Icvcral  families  of  the  Shawnefe  encamped  on  the  illand  of  Bols 
Blanc  when  we  were  there;  but  as  there  was  not  a  fufiicient  number 
to  form  a  dance  by  themfelves,  we  were  never  gratified  with  a  fight  of 
iheir  performances. 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  mufl  undoubtedly,  from  every 
account  I  have  received  of  it,  for  I  never  had  any  opportunity  of  feeing 
it  myfelf,  be  the  one  mcft  worthy  the  attention  of  a  ftranger.  It  is  per- 
formed both  on  fetting  out  and  returning  from  their  war  parties,  and 
likewife  at  other  times,  but  never  except  on  feme  very  particular  and 
folemn  occafion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to  join 
in  this  dance  drefs  and  paint  themfelves  as  if  adually  out  on  a  wart 
like  expedition,  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  their  warlike  weapons. 
Being  allcmbled,  they  feat  themfelves  down  on  their  hams,  in  a  circle, 
round  a  g'eat  fire,  near  to  which  is  placed  a  large  poll;  after  remaining 
a  Ihort  time  in  this  pofition,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rifes,  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  center,  begins  to  rehearfe,  in  a  fort  of  recitative,  all  the 
gallant  adlions  which  he  has  ever  performed;  he  dwells  particularly  on 
the  number  of  enemies  he  has  killed,  and  defcribes  the  manner  in  which 
he  fcdpcd  them,  making  geflures  all  the  time,  and  brandiihing  his  wea- 
pons, as  if  adually  engaged  in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the 
end  of  every  remarkable  ftory  he  ftrikes  his  war  club  on  the  poll  with 
great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells  of  his  deeds  in  turn.  The 
fong  of  one  warrior  often  occupies  feveral  hours,  and  the  dance  itltlf 
§  fomc  times 
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fometimcs  lafts  for  three  or  fiur  entire  days  and  nights.  During  this 
period  no  one  is  i.  wed  to  llcep,  a  pcribn  who  (lands  at  the  outlide  of 
the  circle  being  appointed  (whole  buiiiitfs  it  is)  to  roiife  any  warrior 
that  appears  in  the  lead  drowfy.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  fome  other  large 
animal  is  put  to  roafl  at  the  fire  as  foon  as  the  dance  begins,  and  while 
it  lafls  each  warrior  rifcs  at  will  to  help  hinilllt'  to  a  piece  of  it.  Alter 
each  perlbn  iix  the  circle  has  in  turn  told  of  his  exploits,  they  all  rile,  and 
join  in  a  dance  truly  terrifying ;  they  throw  themlelves  into  a  variety  of 
poftures,  and  leaping  about  in  the  moll  frantic  manner,  brandilli  their 
knives  and  other  weapons;  at  the  fame  time  they  fet  up  the  war  hoop, 
and  utter  the  mod  dreadful  yells  imaginable.  In  this  manner  the  danco 
terminates.  ^ 

The  Indian  flute  or  pipe  is  formed  of  a  thick  cane,  firnilar  to  what  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Milfiflippi,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  about  two  feet  Or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight  or 
nine  holes  in  it,  in  one  row.  It  is  held  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  oboe 
or  clarinet,  and  the  found  is  produced  by  means  of  a  mouth  piece  not 
unlike  that  of  a  common  vvhiftle.  The  tones  of  the  inftrument  are  by- 
no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of  a  pleafing  modulation, 
but  I  never  met  with  an  Indian  that  was  able  to  play  a  regular  air  upon 
it,  not  even  any  one  of  the  airs  which  they  conunonly  fing,  although  I 
faw  feveral  that  were  extremely  fond  of  amullng  thcmfelves  with  the 
inftrument,  and  that  would  fit  for  hours  together  over  the  embers  of 
their  cabin  fires,  playing  over  a  few  wild  melancholy  notes.  Every  In- 
dian that  can  bring  a  found  out  of  the  inllrument,  and  Hop  the  holes, 
which  any  one  may  do,  thinks  himfelf  mafter  of  it ;  and  the  notes  which 
they  commonly  produce  are  as  unconne(ftcd  and  unmeaning  as  thole 
which  a  child  would  bring  forth  from  a  halfpenny  whillle. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubjed:  of  the  Indians,  I  Ihall 
only  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  they  are  fucli  a  very  friendly  hofpi- 
table  people,  yet  few  perfons,  who  had  ever  taftcd  of  the  plcallires  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,   would  feel  any  inclination  to  refide  amongil 
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them,  on  becoming  r.cquaintetl  with  their  manner  of  living.  The  fihhi- 
nefs  and  wrctthcdnefs  ot  their  fmoky  habitations,  the  nauieoufncfs  of 
their  comtTioii  feed  to  a  perfon  not  even  of  a  delicate  palate,  and  their 
general  unclcanlinefs,  would  be  fufficient,  I  think,  to  deter  any  one  from 
going  to  live  amongft  them  from  choice,  fuppofing  even  that  no  other 
reafons  operated  againft  his  doing  fo.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  fully 
determined  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  firfl  came  to  America,  not  to  leave 
the  continent  without  fpending  a  confiderable  time  amongft  them,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  their  native  manners  and  cuftoms  in  their  utmoft  purity;  but 
the  famples  I  have  feen  of  them  during  my  flay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  it  has  given  me  a  moft  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Indians  themfclves,  has  induced  me  to  relinquilh  my  pwrpofe.  Content 
therefore  with  what  I  have  fee.)  myfelf,  and  with  what  I  have  heard 
from  others,  if  chance  fhould  not  bring  me  again  into  their  way  in  pro- 
fecuting  my  journey  into  the  fettled  parts  of  the  States,  I  (hall  take  no 
further  paine  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
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Departure  from  MaUen, — Storm  on  Lake  Erie. — Driven  back  among Jl 
the  IJlands, — Shipwreck  narrowly  avoided, —  Voyage  acrofs  the  Lake.— 
Land  at  Fort  Erie. — Proceed  to  Buffalo  Creek. — Engage  Indians  to 
go  through  the  Woods. — 5^/  out  on  Foot. — yourney  through  the  Woods. 
— Defcription  of  the  Country  beyond  Buffalo  Creek. — Vajl  Plains.— 
Grand  Appearance  of  the  Trees  here. — Indian  Dogs. — Arrival  at  the 
Settlements  on  Genefee  River. — Firff  Settlers.^— Their  generaUKoaraSler. 
•'"Defcription  of  the  Country  bordering  on  Genefee  River. — Fevers 
common  in  Autumn.^  Proceed  on  Foot  to  Bath. 

Bath,  November. 

^T^OWARDS  the  lattei'  end  of  the  month  of  Oftober,  the  fchooner 
in  which  we  had  engaged  a  paflage  to  Prefqu'  Ifle  made  her  ap- 
pearance before  Maiden,  where  (he  was  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  for  three 
days,  the  wind  not  being  favourable  for  going  farther  down  the  river ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  however,  it  veered  about,  and  we  repaired  on  board, 

after  having  taken  a  long  farewel  of  our  friend  Captain  E •,  whofc 

kindnefs  to  us  had  been  unbounded,  and  was  doubly  grateful,  inafmuch 
as  it  was  totally  unexpected  by  us  young  ftrangers,  who  had  not  the 
flighteft  acquaintance  with  him  previous  to  our  coming  into  the  country, 
and  had  not  been  introduced  to  him  even  by  letter. 

The  wind,  though  favourable,  was  very  light  on  the  morning  of  our 
embarkation,  but  the  current  being  flrong  we  were  foon  carried  down 

to  the  lake. In  the  afternoon  we  pafled  the  illands,  which  had  the 

mod  beautiful  appearance  imaginable.  The  rich  woods  with  which  the 
Ihores  were  adorned,  now  tinged  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  afforded  in 
their  decline  a  ftill  more  pleafing  variety  to  the  eye  than  when  they  were 
clothed  in  their  fulled  verdure ;  and  their  gaudy  colours,  intermingled 
with  the  fliadows  of  the  rocks,  were  feen  fmcifuUy  refleded  in  the  un- 
ruffled furface  of  the  furrounding  lake.  At  day-break  the  next  morn- 
iug  we  found  ourfelvcs  entirely  clear  of  the  land ;  but  inftcad  of  the 
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azure  fky  and  gciitL'  breezes  which  hnd  favoured  us  the  preceding  day, 
we  had  thick  hazy  weather,  and  every  appearance  in  the  heavens  ui- 
die.itcd  that  before  many  hours  were  over  we  fliould  have  to  contend 
with  fcune  of  thcife  dangerous  dorir.s  that  are  lb  frequent  on  Lake  Eric. 
It  was  not  long  indeed  ere  the  wintls  began  to  blow,  ard  the  waves  to 
rife  in  a  trciuendoiis  manner,  and  we  foon  became  fpedators  of  a  nuin- 
bcroftliole  confufed  and  ilifgiiiHng  fcencs  which  a  galeofwim!  never 
fills  to  oecaiion  in  a  fmall  velLl  crowded  witii  paflengers.  A  number  of 
old  French  ladies,  v/ho  were  'Mm]^  to  fee  their  'grandchildren  in  Lower 
Can.ula,  and  who  now  for  the  firil  time  in  their  lives  found  themfelves 
on  the  water,  OLVupied  the  cabin.  Tlie  hold  of  the  vellel,  boarded  from 
end  to  cn<.\,  and  liivided  luiiply  by  a  f.iil  fufpended  from  one  of  the 
beams,  was  filled  on  one  fide  with  lleerage  pad'jngers,  amongll  which 
were  feveral  women  and  children;  and  on  the  oppolite  one  with  paf- 
fengers  who  had  paid  cabin  price,  but  were  uriable  to  get  any  better  ac- 
commodation, amongft  which  number  was  our  party.  Not  including 
either  the  old  ladies  in  the  cabin,  or  the  fleeragc  palVengers,  we  fat  Jown 
to  dinner  each  day  twenty-fix  in  number,  which  circiunftmce,  wh^n  I 
inform  you  that  the  veffel  was  only  fevcnty  tons  burthen,  will  bell 
enable  you  to  conceive  how  much  we  mufl  have  been  crowded.  The 
greater  part  of  the  pafTengers,  drooping  under  fca-licknefs,  begged  for 
heaven's  fake  that  the  captain  would  put  back;  but  bent  upon  per- 
forming his  voyage  with  expedition,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  utmoit 
confcqucnce  indeed,  now  that  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  arid 
there  was  a  pofiibility  that  he  might  be  blocked  up  by  the  ice  on  his 
return,  he  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  What  the  earneil:  entreaties, 
however,  of  the  pafllengers  could  not  effei>,  the  ftorm  foon  compelled 
him  to.  It  was  found  abfolutely  necelFary  to  feck  for  a  place  of  llielter 
to  avoid  its  fury ;  and  accordingly  the  helm  having  been  ordered  up, 
we  made  the  heft  of  our  way  back  again  to  the  illands,  in  a  bay  between 
two  of  which  we  cafi:  anchor.  This  bay,  fituated  between  the 
Bafs  Illands,  which  are  among  the  largefl:  in  the  duller,  is  called,  from 
its  being  fo  frequently  refortcd  to  by  veifels  that  meet  with  contrary 
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windii  in  p;oing  down  the  hike,  l\it-in-I3ay,  vulgarly  torincd  by  the  Tiilors 
Puddini?  Bav. 

Here  we  lay  fcmrdy  iLcItcrcd  by  the  land  until  four  o'tlocic   the 
next  morning,  when  the  watch  upon  deck  gave  the*  alarm  that  the  vclU'l 
was  drivin;;  from  her  anchor,  and   goiiuj  fall  towards  the  ihorc.     Tiic 
captain  llarted  up,  and  perceiving  that  the  wind   had  niifted,  and  the 
land  no  longer  afforded  any  prote^ition  to  the  velfcl,  he  immtdiiteiy  gave 
orders  to  flip  the  cable,  and  hoill  the  jib,  in  urd;.r  to  wear  the  vclK.1 
round,  and  thus  get  free,  if  pollible,  of  the  <hore.     In  the  hurry  and  con- 
fufion  of  the  moment,  however,   the  mainfiil  was  hoilled  at  the  fane 
time  with  the  jib,  the  veflcl  was  put   aback,  and  nothing  could   have 
faved  her  from  going  at  once  on  lliore  but  the  letting  tall  of  another 
anchor  inftantaneoufly.     I  can  only  account  for  this  unfortunate  n»il'- 
take  by  fuppofing  that  the  men  were  not  fulficiently  roufed  froiiv  their 
flumbers,  on  coming  upon  deck,  to  hear  diflindtly  the  word  of  com- 
mand.    Only  one  man  had  been  left  to  keep  the  watch,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  veflel  was  riding  in  perfedl  fafety,  and  from  the  time  that  the 
alarm  was  firft  given  until  the  anchor  was  dropped  fcarcely  four  mi- 
nutes elapfcd. 

The  dawn  of  day  only  enabled  us  to  fee  all  the  danger  of  our  fituation. 
We  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of  a  rocky  lee  fliore,  and  depending 
upon  one  anchor,  which,  if  the  gale  increafed,  the  captain  feared  very 
much  would  not  hold.  The  day  was  wet  and  fqually,  and  the  appear- 
rnce  of  the  fky  gave  us  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  weather,  in- 
ftead  of  growing  moderate,  would  become  ftill  more  tempefluous  than 
it  either  was  or  had  been  j  neverthelefs,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  by  a 
good  fliare  of  animd  fpirits,  we  eat  our  breakfafls  regardlefs  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  afterwards  fat  down  to  a  game  of  cards;  but  fcarcely 
had  we  played  for  one  hour  when  the  difmal  cry  was  heard  of,  **  All 
**  hands  aloft,"  as  the  veflel  was  again  drifting  towards  the  fliore.  The 
day  being  very  cold,  I  had  thrown  a  blanket  over  my  flioulders,  and  had 
fliftened  it  round  my  waill  with  a  girdle,  in  the  Indian  fiifliion  ;  but  being 
incapable  of  managing  it  like  an  Indian,  I  flopped  to  difencumber  myfclf 
of  it  before  I  went  on  deck,  fo  that,  as  it  happened,  I  was  the  lafl:  man 
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below.  The  readitfl  way  of  going  up  was  through  the  hatchway,  and 
J  h.id  jufl  got  my  foot  upon  the  ladder,  in  order  to  afcend,  when  the  vef- 
fel  Ibuck  with  great  force  upon  the  rocks.  The  women  fliricking 
now  flocked  round  me,  begging  for  God's  fake  that  I  would  ft;;y  by 
them  ;  at  the  fame  time  my  companions  urged  me  from  above  to  come 
up  with  all  pollible  fpeed.  To  my  latefc  hour  I  (hall  never  forget  the. 
emotions  which  I  felt  at  that  moment;  to  have  (laid  below  would  have 
been  ufelefsj  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  comfort  the  poor  creatures  that 
clung  to  me,  and  then  difengaging  myfelf  from  them,  forced  my  way 
upon  deck,  where  I  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  the  hatches  were  in- 
flantly  fliut  down  upon  the  wretched  females,  whofe  fhrieks  refounded. 
through  the  velTel,  notwithftanding  all  the  buille  of  tlie  feamen,  and  the 
tremendous  roaring  of  the  breakers  amongil  the  adjacent  rocks. 

Before  two  minutes  had  pafled  over,  the  veflel  (truck  a  fecond  time, 
but  with  a  dill  greaier  fliock ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  period  (lie  had  gradually  approached  nearer  towards  the 
fhore,  (lie  began  to  flrike  with  the  fall  of  every  wave. 

The  general  opinion  now  feemed  to  be  in  favour  of  cutting  away  the 
mafts,  in  order  to  lighten  the  vcifcl;  and  the  axes  were  ad:ually  upraifed 
for  that  purpofe,  when  one  of  my  companions,  who  pofTefled  a  conlider- 
able  (liare  of  nautical  knowledge  from  having  been  in  the  navy,  oppofed 
the  meafure.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  as  the  pumps  were  (till  free,  and 
as  the  vefi'el  had  not  yet  made  more  water  than  could  be  eafily  got  un- 
der, the  cutting  away  of  the  marts  would  only  be  to  deprive  ourfelves  of 
the  means  of  getting  off  the  rock  if  the  wind  (hould  veer  about;  but  he 
advifed  the  captain  to  have  the  yards  and  topmafts  cut  away.  The  mafts 
were  fpared,  and  his  advice  was  in  every  other  refpeft  attended  to.  The 
wind  unfortunately,  however,  ftill  continued  to  blow  from  the  fame 
point,  and  the  only  alteration  obfervable  in  it  was  its  blowing  with  ftill 
greater  force  than  ever. 

As  the  ftorm  increafed,  the  waves  began  to  roll  with  greater  turbu- 
lence than  before ;  and  with  fuch  impctuofity  did  they  break  over  the 
bows  of  the  veflel,  that  it  was  with  the  very  utmoft  difficulty  that  I,  and 
half  a  dozen  more  who  had  taken  our  ftation  on  the  forecaftle,  could 
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hold  by  our  hands  fafl:  enough  to  hvc  ourfelves  from  being  carried  over- 
board. For  upwards  oi"  four  hours  did  we  remain  in  this  fituation,  ex- 
peding  every  infiant  that  the  velfel  would  go  to  pieces,  and  cxpofed 
every  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  Ihock  of  one  of  the  tremendous 
breakers  which  came  rolling  towards  us.  Many  of  the  billows  appeared 
to  be  half  as  high  as  the  foretop,  and  fomctimcs,  when  they  buril  over 
us,  our  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  violence  of  the  fhock.  At 
lull:,  finding  ourfelves  {o  benumbed  with  cold  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  make  any  exertions  in  the  water  to  fave  ourfelves  if  the 
velfel  was  wrecked,  we  determined  to  go  below,  there  to  remain  until 
we  Ihould  be  a^^ain  forced  up  by  the  waves. 

Some  of  the  palTengers  now  began  to  write  their  wills  on  fcraps  of 
paper,  and  to  inclcie  them  in  what  they  imagined  would  be  moll  like- 
ly to  prelerv'c  them  from  the  water;  others  had  begun  to  take  from  their 
trunks  what  they  deemed  mod  valuable ;  and  one  unfortunate  thought- 
lefs  man,  who  was  moving  with  his  fomily  from  the  upper  country,  we 
difcovered  in  the  very  aCl  of  loading  himfelf  with  dollars  from  head  to 
foot,  fo  that  had  he  fallen  into  the  water  in  the  ilate  we  found  him,  he 
mull  inevitably  have  been  carried  to  the  bottom. 

Words  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  wildnefs  that  reigned  in  the  counte- 
nance of  almofl:  every  perfon  as  the  night  approached;  and  many,  terrified 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  a  nightly  fliipwreck,  began  to  lament  that  the 
cable  had  not  been  at  once  cut,  fo  as  to  have  let  the  vefi'el  go  on  (hore 
whilft  day-light  remained :  this  indeed  had  been  propofed  a  few  hours 
after  the  vellel  began  to  flrike ;  but  it  was  overruled  by  the  captain^ 
who  very  properly  refufed  to  adopt  a  meafure  tending  to  the  immediate 
and  certain  deilrudion  of  his  velfel,  whilft  a  pofllbility  remained  that  ilie 
might  efcape. 

Till  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  veflel  kept  ftriking  every  minute,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  were  kept  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  dreadful  fufpence 
about  our  fate;  but  then  happily  the  wind  Hiifted  one  or  two  points  in 
our  favour,  which  occafioned  the  veflel  to  roll  inftead  of  ftriking.  At 
midnight  the  gale  grew  fomewhat  more  moderate  $  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  it  was  fo  far  abated,  that  the  men  were  enabled  to  haul  on  the 
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anchor,  anil  in  a  fliort  time  to  bring  th&  vellel  once  more  into  deep  wa- 
ter, and  out  of  ail  danger.  Great  was  the  joy,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
which  this  circiunllince  diffulcd  amongll;  the  pafTengers;  and  well  pleaf- 
ed  was  each  o;ie.  after  the  fatigue  aiid  anxiety  of  the  preceding  day,  to 
think  he  miglit  fccurcly  lay  himfelf  down  to  reft. 

The  next  morning  the  fun  arofe  in  all  his  majefty  from  behind  one 
of  the  di:lant  iflands.  The  azure  iky  w-'S  unobfcured  by  a  fingle  cloud, 
the  air  felt  fcrenely  mild,  and  the  birds,  as  if  equally  delighted  with  man 
that  the  ftorm  was  over,  fweetly  warbled  forth  their  fongs  in  the  adjacent 
woods  i  in  fliort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dilbrdered  condition  in  which 
we  faw  our  vellcl,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  us,  the  perils  we  had  gone 
through  would  have  appeared  like  a  dream. 

The  firft  objedl  of  exaniination  was  the  rudder.  The  tiller  was  broken 
to  atoms ;  and  the  failors  who  went  over  the  ftern  reported,  that  of  the 
four  gudgeons  or  hooks  on  which  the  rudder  was  fufpendcd,  only  one 
was  left  entire,  and  that  one  was  much  bent.  On  being  unfliippv.d,  the 
bottom  of  it  was  found  to  be  fo  much  (liivered  that  it  aftually  refembled 
the  end  of  a  broom.  The  keel,  there  was  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  was  in 
the  fame  fliattered  condition  ',  neverthelefs  the  veflel,  to  the  great  afto- 
nifliment  of  every  perfon  on  board,  did  not  make  much  water.  Had  flie 
been  half  as  crazy  as  the  King's  veflel  in  which  we  went  up  the  lake, 
nothing  could  have  faved  her  from  deftrudlion, 

A  confultation  was  now  held  upon  what  was  beft  to  be  done.  To  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  appeared  totally  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  determine  which  way  was  the  eafieft  and  readieft  to  get  back  to 
Maiden.  All  was  at  a  ftand,  when  an  oflicer  in  the  American  fervice  pro- 
pofed  the  beating  out  of  an  iron  crow  bar,  and  the  manufaduring  of  new 
gudgeons.  This  was  thought  to  be  impradicable  j  but  neceflity,  the  mo- 
ther of  invention,  having  fet  all  our  heads  to  work,  an  anvil  was  formed 
of  a  number  of  axes  laid  upon  a  block  of  woodj  a  large  fire  was  kindled, 
and  a  party  of  us  ading  as  fmiths  in  turns,  by  the  end  of  three  hours 
contrived  to  hammer  out  one  very  refpedable  gudgeon. 

In  the  mean  time  others  of  the  paflengers  were  employed  in  makijig 
a  new  tiller,  and  others  undertook  to  fifti  for  the  cable  and  anchor  that 
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had  been  flipped,  whilfl  the  failors  were  kept  bufily  employed  at  the 
rio-ging.  By  nightflill  the  vclTcl  was  fo  far  refitted  that  no  apprchen- 
fions  were  any  longer  entertained  about  our  being  abl--  to  reach  IVIalden  in 
fafety,  and  fonie  began  to  think  there  would  be  no  danger  in  profecuting 
the  voyage  down  the  lake.  The  captain  laid  that  his  condud  mufl  be 
regulated  entirely  by  the  appearance  of  the  weather  on  the  following 
day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  whilft  we  yet  remained  ftrctched  in  our  births, 
our  party  was  much  furprifedat  hearing  the  found  of  flrange  voices  upon 
deck;  but  our    furprife  was  ilill  greater,  when  on  a   nearer  approach 
we  recogp.ized  t!icin  to  be  the  voices  of  two  young  friends  of  our?,  who, 
like  ourfelves,  had  crofl'ed  the  Atlantic  to  make  a  tour  of  the  continent 
of  Nort!i  A.nerica,   and  whom,  but  a  few  days   before  we  had  quitted 
Philadelphia,  we  had  acccmnmied  fome  miles  from  that  city  on  their 
way  towards  the  fouth.   They  had  travelled,  it  fccmcd,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Virginia,  afterwards  to  Kentucky,  and  had  found  their  way  from  the 
Ohio  to  Detroit  on  horfeback,  after  encountering  nuniberlefs  inconveni- 
ences.    Tnere   they  had  engaged  a  pafl'age   in   a  little  (loop  bound  to 
Fort  Erie,  the  lall  vt-ffcl  which  was   to  quit  that  port  during  the   prc- 
fent  feafon.     They  had  embarked  the  preceding  day,  and  in   the  night 
had  run  in  to  Put-in- Bay,  as  the  wind  was  not  fiivourable  for  going  down 
the  lake.     The  commander  of  the  floop  offered  to  ftay  by  our  veifel,  and 
to  give  her  every  aflifl:ance  in  his  power,  if  our  captain  chofc  to  proceed 
down  the  lake  with  him.     The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  veflels  fliould  fail  together  as  foon  as  the  wind  was 
favourable. 

After  having  breakfixfted,  we  proceeded  with  our  young  friends,  in  the 
fhip's  boat,  to  that  part  of  the  illand  off  which  we  had  been  c.vpofed  to 
fo  much  danger.  Here  we  found  the  fliorc  ftrewed  with  the  oars,  fpars, 
&c.  which  had  been  walhed  overboard,  and  from  the  dreadful  manner 
in  which  they  were  Shattered,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds,  but 
that  if  the  veffel  had  been  wrecked,  two  thirds  of  the  paffengers  at  lead 
muft  have  perifhed  amidft  the  rocks  and  breakers.  We  fpent  the  day 
rambling  about  the  woods,  and  recounting  to  each  other  our  adventures 
&  iince 
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fincc  the  laft  reparation,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  our  refpec- 
tive  fliips.  About  midnight  the  wind  became  fair,  and  whilft  we  lay 
wrapt  in  flcep  the  veflcls  put  to  fea. 

All  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  on  fhore  at  Prefqu'  Ifle  were  now  over, 
for  the  captain,  as  our  veflel  was  in  fuch  a  ticklilh  condition,  was  fear- 
ful of  venturing  in  there,  left  he  might  lofe  fight  of  the  floop  j  we 
made  up  our  minds,  therefore,  for  being  carried  once  more  to  our  old 
quarters.  Fort  Erie;  and  after  a  moft  diliigreeable  pafTage  of  four  days, 
during  which  we  encountered  feveral  fqualls  not  a  little  alarming, 
landed  there  in  fafety. 

Our  friends  immediately  fet  out  for  Newark,  from  whence,  if  the  fea- 
fon  would  admit  of  it,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  they  pro- 
pofed  to  fail  to  Kingfton,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  Lower  Canada; 
we,  on  the  contrary,  defirous  of  returning  by  a  different  route  from  that 
by  which  we  had  come  up  the  country,  croffed  over  to  Buffalo  Creek, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  horfes  at  the  Indian  village  there,  to 
carry  us  through  the  Genefee  country.  To  our  diiappointnient  we 
found,  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  village  who  had  horfes  had  already 
fet  out  with  them  on  their  hunting  expedition;  but  the  interpreters 
told  us,  that  if  we  would  confent  to  walk  through  the  woods,  as  far  as 
the  fettlements  of  the  white  people,  the  neareft  of  which  was  ninety 
miles  from  Buffalo  Creek,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  could  find  In- 
dians in  the  village  who  would  undertake  to  carry  our  baggage  for  us; 
and  that  once  arrived  at  the  back  fettlements,  we  fhould  find  it  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  hire  horfes.  We  readily  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  he 
in  confequence  foon  picked  cut  from  the  Indians  five  men,  amongft 
which  was  a  war  chief,  on  whom  he  told  us  we  might  place  every  re- 
liance, as  he  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  charafter.  The  Indians,  it  was 
fettled,  were  to  have  five  dollars  apiece  for  their  fervices,  and  we  were 
to  furnifh  them  with  provifions  and  liquor.  The  interpreter,  who  was 
a  white  man,  put  us  on  our  guard  againfl:  giving  them  too  much  of  the 
latter;  but  he  adviled  us  always  to  give  them  fome  whenever  we  took 
any  ourfelves,  and  advifed  us  alfo  to  eat  with  them,  and  to  behave  to- 
wards them  in  every  refped  as  if  they  were  our  equals.     We  had  already 
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fccn  enough  of  the  Indians,  to  know  that  this  advice  was  good,  and 
indeed  to  have  adopted  of  ourfelvcs  the  line  of  conduv^t  which  he  recom- 
mended, even  if  he  had  faid  nothing  on  the  fphjedt. 

Having  arranged  every  thing  to  our  fatisfidtion,  we  returned  to  Fort 
Erie ;  tho'c  we  difpofed  of  all  our  fuperfluoiis  baggage,  and  having 
made  fome  addition  to  the  ftorcs  of  dried  provifions  and  bifcuits  which 

our  kind  friend  Captain  E had  furniflied  us   with  on  leaving  his 

hofpitable  roof,  we  embarked,  with  all  belonging  to  us,  m  the  fliip's  boat, 
for  the  village  on  Buffalo  Creek,  where  we  had  fettled  to  pafs  the  night, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  ftart  early  the  next  morning. 

The  Indians  were  with  us  according  to  appointment  at  day  break; 
they  divided  the  baggage,  faftened  their  loads  each  on  their  carrying 
frames,  and  appeared  peifedlly  ready  to  depart,  when  their  chief  requefted, 
through  the  interpreter,  "  that  we  would  give  them  before  they  fet  out 
"  a  little  of  that  precious  water  we  poliefled,  to  waHi  tlieir  eyes  with, 
"  which  would  difpel  the  mifts  of  fleep  that  Aill  hung  over  them,  and 
"  thus  enable  them  to  find  out  with  certainty  the  intricate  path  through 
*•  the  thick  foreft  we  were  about  to  traverfej"  in  other  words,  that 
we  would  give  them  fome  brandy.  It  is  always  in  figurative  lan- 
guage of  this  kind  that  the  Indians  adc  for  fpirlts.  We  difpenfcd  a 
glafs  full  of  the  precious  liquor,  according  to  their  dcfire,  to  each  of 
them,  as  well  as  to  their  fquaws  and  children,  whom  they  brought  along 
with  them  to  (hare  our  bounty,  and  then,  the  Indians  having  taken  up 
their  loads,  we  penetrated  into  the  woods,  along  a  narrow  path  llarcely 
difcernible,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  withered  leaves  widi  which  it  was 
ftrewed. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  w,  flopped  by  the  fide  of  a  little 
ilream  of  clear  water  to  breakfafl- ;  on  the  banks  of  another  ftream  we 
eat  our  dinner;  and  at  a  third  we  flopped  for  the  night.  Having  laid 
down  their  loads,  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  eredl  poles,  and 
cover  them  with  pieces  of  bark,  which  they  found  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  which  had  evidently  been  left  there  by  fome  travellers  who  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  this  fame  place  fome  time  before;  but 
we  put  a  Hop  to  their  work,  by  (haking  out  from  the  bag  in  which  it 
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was  depofited,  our  travelling  tent.  They  perceived  now  that  they  mufl 
employ  themfclves  in  a  different  manner,  and  knowing  perfedlly  well 
what  was  to  be  done,  they  at  once  let  to  work  with  their  tomahawks 
in  cutting  poles  and  pegs.  In  lefs  than  five  minutes,  as  we  all  bore  a 
part,  tlie  poles  and  pegs  were  cut,  and  the  tent  pitched. 

One  of  the  Indians  now  made  figns  to  us  to  lend  him  a  bag,  having 
received  which  he  ran  into  the  woods,  and  was  foon  out  of  fight.  We 
were  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  he  was  in  purfuit  of;  but  in  a  little  time  he 
returned  with  the  bag  full  of  the  fincft  cranberries  I  ever  beheld.  In 
the  mean  time  another  of  them,  of  his  own  accord,  bufied  himfelf  in 
carrying  heaps  of  dried  leaves  into  the  tent,  which,  with  our  buffalo 
ikins,  afforded  luxurious  beds  to  men  like  as,  that  had  flept  on  nothing 
better  than  a  board  for  upwards  of  a  month  paft.  In  the  upper  coun- 
try it  is  fo  cuflomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bedding,  that  even 

at  our  friend  Captain  E 's  houfe  we  had  no  other  accommodation 

at  night  than  the  floor  of  an  emptv  •■-)om,  on  which  we  fpread  our  fkins. 
As  for  them'elves,  the  India.is  thought  of  no  covering  whatfoever,  but 
fimply  ftretched  themfelves  o  i  the  grc  and  befide  the  fire,  where  they 
lay  like  dogs  or  cats  till  morning.  At  day-break  we  ftarted,  and  flopped 
as  on  the  preceding  day  befide  ff reams  of  water  to  eat  our  breakfafts 
and  dinners. 

From  Buffalo  Creek  to  the  place  where  we  encamped  on  the  firft 
night,  diftant  about  twenty-five  miles,  the  country  being  very  flat, 
and  the  trees  growing  fo  clofely  together  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  fee  farther  forward  in  any  direction  than  fifty  yards,  our  journey 
after  a  (hort  time  became  very  uninterefting.  Nothing  in  its  kind,  how- 
ever, could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  that  we  met  with  during 
our  fecond  day's  journey.  We  found  the  country,  as  we  paffed  along, 
interfperfed  with  open  plains  of  great  magnitude,  fome  of  them  not  lefs, 
I  fliould  fuppofe,  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
trees  on  the  borders  of  thefe  having  ample  room  to  fpread,  were  luxuriant 
beyond  defcription,  and  ffiot  forth  their  branches  with  all  the  gran- 
deur and  variety  which  charaderizes  the  Englifh  timber,  particularly 
the  oak.  The  woods  round  the  plains  were  indented  in  every  diredlion 
3  with 
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with  bays  and  promontories,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  terms  it,  whilft  rich  clumps 
of  trees,  interfperfed  here  and  there,  appeared  like  fo  many  clufters  of 
beautiful  iflands.  The  varied  hues  of  the  woods  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  America,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obfcrving  them;  and  indeed,  as  others  have  often 
remarked  before,  were  a  painter  to  attempt  to  colour  a  piiflure  from 
them,  it  would  be  condemned  in  Europe  as  totally  different  from  any 
thing  that  ever  exifted  in  nature. 

Thefe  plains  are  covered  with  long  coarfe  grafs,  which,  at  a  future  day, 
will  probably  afford  feeding  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle;  at  prefent 
they  are  totally  unfrequented.  Throughout  the  north-weftern  territory 
of  the  States,  and  even  beyond  the  head  waters  of  the  Miffiffippi,  the 
country  is  interfperfed  with  fimilar  plains ;  and  the  farther  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  weflward,  the  more  extenfive  in  general  are  they.  Amidft: 
thofe  to  the  weftward  are  found  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes,  elks, 
and  other  wild  graminivorous  animals  i  and  formerly  animals  of  the  fame 
defcription  were  found  on  thefe  plains  in  the  itate  of  New  York,  but 
they  have  all  difappeured  long  fince,  owing  to  their  having  been  fo  con- 
flantly  purfued  both  by  the  Indians  and  white  people. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  refpeding  the  deficiency 
of  trees  on  thefe  extended  trafts  of  land,  in  the  midfl:  of  a  country  that 
abounds  fo  generally  with  wood.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  poverty 
of  the  foil;  whilft  others  have  maintained,  that  the  plains  were  formerly 
covered  with  trees,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  that  the 
trees  have  either  been  deftroyed  by  fire,  or  by  buffaloes,  beavers,  and 
other  animals. 

It  is  well  known  that  buffaloes,  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  found  wild,  commit  great  depredations  amongfl:  the  trees,  by 
gnawing  off  the  bark  j  they  are  alfo  very  fond  of  feeding  upon  the  young 
trees  that  fpring  up  from  feed,  as  well  as  upon  the  fuckers  of  the  old 
ones }  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  entire  of  the  trees, 
on  very  extended  trads  of  land,  might  be  thus  killed  by  them ;  and  as 
the  American  timber,  when  left  expofed  to  the  weather,  foon  decays,  at 
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the  end  of  a  few  years  no  vcAigc  of  the  woods  would  be  found  on  thefc 
trads,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  confumed  by  fire. 

It  appears  to  ine,  however,  that  there  is  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  wlio  afcribe  the  deficiency  of  trees  on  the  plains  to  the  un- 
friendlinefs  of  tlie  foil;  for  the  earth  towards  the  furface  is  univcrfally 
very  light,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  on  digging  but  a  few  inches 
downwards  you  come  to  a  cold  ftifl'  clay.  On  Long  Ifland,  in  the  flate 
of  New  York,  plains  are  met  with  nearly  finiilar  to  thefo  in  th-  back 
country,  and  tb.e  Dutch  farmers,  who  have  made  repeated  trials  of  the 
foil,  find  that  it  will  not  produce  wheat  or  any  other  grain,  and,  in 
fliort,  nothing  that  is  at  all  profitable  except  coarfe  grafs.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  whenever  a  fimilar  trial  comes  to  bo  made  of  the  foil  of 
the  plains  to  the  weltward,  it  will  be  found  equally  incapabL  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  but  what  it  does  at  prefent. 

After  having  pafled  over  a  great  number  of  thefe  plains  of  different 
fizes,  wc  entered  once  more  into  the  thick  woods  j  but  the  country  here 
appeared  much  more  diveriified  with  riling  grounds  than  it  was  in  any 
part  we  had  already  travcrfed.  As  we  were  afccnding  to  the  top  of  a 
fmall  eminence  in  the  thickeft  part  of  thefe  woods,  towards  the  clofe  of 
our  fecond  day's  journey,  our  Indian  chief,  Chma-hreajl-plate,  who  received 
that  name  in  confequence  of  his  having  worn  in  the  American  war  a 
thick  china  diHi  as  an  ornament  on  his  bread:,  made  a  fign  to  us  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  left  of  the  path.  We  did  fo,  and  having  proceeded  for 
a  few  yards,  fuddenly  found  ourfelves  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  exten- 
five  pit,  not  unUke  an  exhaufted  quarry,  that  had  lain  negledted  for 
many  years.  The  area  of  it  contained  about  two  acres,  and  it  approached 
to  a  circular  form;  the  lides  were  extremely  fleep,  and  feemed  in  no 
place  to  be  lefs  than  forty  feet  highj  in  fome  parts  they  were  con- 
iiderably  higher.  Near  the  center  of  the  place  was  a  large  pond,  and 
round  the  edges  of  it,  as  well  as  round  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
grew  feveral  very  lofty  pines.  The  walls  of  the  precipice  confifled  of  a 
whitifli  fubftance  not  unlike  limc-flone  half  calcined,  and  round  the 
margin  of  the  pit,  at  top,  lay  feveral  heaps  of  loofe  matter  refembling 
lime-rubbifli.   China-breajl-plate,  ftanding  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
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began  to  tell  us  a  long  ftory,  and  pointing  to  a  dKlant  pliice  beyond  it, 
frequently  mentioned  the  word  Niagara.  Whether,  however,  tlic  rtory 
related  to  the  pit,  or  wheth<?r  it  related  to  the  I'alls  of  Niagara,  tlic 
fmoke  arifing  from  which  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  might  be  i'ccu, 
at  times,  from  the  elevated  fpot  where  we  (loud,  or  whether  the  Itory- 
related  to  both,  we  could  in  no  way  learn, as  vvc  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  Seneka  language,  and  he  was  nearly  equally  ignorant  of  the 
Englidi.  I  never  met  with  any  perfon  afterwards  who  had  Ccen  this 
place,  or  who  knew  any  thing  relating  to  it.  Though  we  made  repeated 
ligns  to  Chlna-breaft-platc  that  we  did  not  undcriland  his  flory,  he  Hill 
went  on  with  it  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  otlier  Indians  lillentd 
to  it  with  great  attention,  and  feemed  to  take  no  fmall  interell  in  what 
he  (aid. 

I  ihould  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  both  the  Indians  and  the 
white  Americans  pronounce  the  word  Niagara  diitercntly  from  what  we 
do.  The  former  lay  the  accent  on  the  fecoiui  fyllablc  and  pronounce 
the  word  full  and  broad  as  if  written  Nce'av/!?--ara.  Tiie  Americans 
likewife  lay  the  accent-  on  the  (econd  fyllable ;  bat  pronounce  it  (liort, 
and  give  the  fame  found  to  the  letters  I  and  A  as  wc  do.  Niagara, 
in  the  language  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  (ignifies  a  mighty  rufhing  or 
fall  of  water. 

On  the  fecond  evening  of  our  expedition  we  encamped  on  a  fmall  hill, 
from  whofe  top  there  was  a  moft  pleafmg  roaiantic  view,  along 
a  ftream  of  con(idcrable  fize  which  wound  round  its  baic,  and  as 
far  as  our  eyes  could  reach,  appeared  tumbling  in  fmall  falls  over 
ledges  of  rocks.  A  fire  being  kindled,  and  the  tent  pitched  as  ufual, 
the  Indians  fat  down  to  cook  fome  fquirrels  which  we  had  killed  on 
the  borders  of  the  plains.  Thefe  animals  the  Indians  had  ob(erved,  as 
we  came  along,  on  the  top  of  a  large  hollow  tree;  they  immediately 
laid  down  their  loads,  and  each  taking  out  his  tomahawk,  and  fetting  to 
work  at  a  different  part  of  the  tree,  it  was  felled  down  in  lefs  than  five 
minutes,  and  fuch  of  the  fquirrels  as  efcaped  their  dogs  we  readily  fliot 
for  them. 

The 
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The  Indian  dogs,  in  general,  have  (hort  legs,  long  backs,  large  pricked 
up  ears,  and  long  curly  tails ;  they  differ  from  the  common  EngliHi 
cur  dogs  in  no  refpetft  fo  much  as  in  their  barking  but  very  feldom. 
They  are  extremely  fagaciods,  and  fcem  to  undcrftand  even  what  their 
mailers  fay  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  without  making  any  figns,  either  with 
the  hand  or  head. 

Whilft  the  fquirrels  were  roafting  on  a  forked  ftick  ftuck  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  over  the  fire,  one  of  the  Indians  went  into  the  woods, 
and  brought  out  feveral  finall  boughs  of  a  tree,  apparently  of  the 
willow  tribe.  Having  carefully  fcraped  the  bark  off  from  thefe,  he 
made  a  fort  of  frame  with  the  twigs,  in  (hape  fomewhat  like  a  gridiron, 
and  heaping  upon  it  the  fcraped  bark,  placed  it  over  the  fire  to  dry. 
When  it  was  tolerably  crifp  he  rubbed  it  between  hi  hands,  and  put  it 
up  in  his  pouch  for  the  purpofe  of  fmoking. 

The  Indians  fmoke  the  bark  of  many  different  trees,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  herbs  and  leaves  befides  tobacco.  The  mod  agreeable  of  any 
of  the  fubftances  which  they  fmoke  are  the  leaves  of  the  fumach  tree, 
rhus- toxicodendron.  This  is  a  graceful  flirub,  which  lears  leaves 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  aHi.  I'owards  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
they  turn  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  when  wanted  for  fmoking 
are  plucked  off  and  dried  in  the  fun.  Whilft  burning  they  afford  a 
very  agreeable  perfume.  Thefe  leaves  are  very  commonly  fmoked, 
mixed  with  tobacco,  by  the  white  people  of  the  country;  the  fmoke  of 
them  by  themfclves  alone  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  lungs.  The 
fumach  tree  bears  tufted  bunches  of  crimfon  lowers.  One  of  thefe 
bunches  dipped  lightly,  for  a  few  times,  into  a  bowl  of  punch,  gives  the 
liquor  a  very  agreeable  acid,  and  in  the  fouthern  dates  it  is  common  to 
ufe  them  for  that  purpofe,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  cuftom,  as  the  acid, 
though  extremely  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  of  a  poifonous  quality,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a  moft  aiarming  effedl  on  the  bowels  if  ufed  too 
freely. 

A  fliarp  froft  fet  in  this  night,  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, we  recommenced  our  journey  with  croffing  the  river  already  men- 
tioned up  to  our  waifts  in  water,  no  very  pleafing  talk.     Both  on  this 
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and  the  fubfequent  day  we  had  to  wade  through  feveral  other  confi- 
derable  flreams. 

A  few  fquirrels  were  the  only  wild  animals  which  we  met  with  in 
our  journey  through  the  woods,  and  the  molt  folemn  filence  imaginable 
reigned  throughout,  except  where  a  wood  pecker  was  heard  now  and 
then  tapping  with  its  bill  againft  a  hollow  tree.  The  birds  in  general 
flock  towards  the  fcttlements,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  circumitance  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  depth  of  the  foreft. 

The  third  evening  we  encamped  as  ufual.  No  fooner  had  we  come 
to  our  refting  place,  than  the  Indians  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  rolled 
themlclves  on  the  grafs  juft  as  horfes  would  do,  to  refrefli  themfelves, 
the  day  having  proved  very  hot,  notwithftanding  the  froft  the  preceding 
night.  We  were  joined  this  evening  by  another  party  of  the  Seneka  In- 
dians, who  were  going  to  a  village  fituated  on  the  Gcnefce  River,  and  ia 
the  morning  we  all  fet  out  together.  Early  in  the  day  we  came  to 
feveral  pliins  fimilar  to  thofe  we  had  before  met  with,  but  not  fo 
extended,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  which  we  faw,  for  the  firft  time,  a 
bark  hut  apparently  inhabited.  On  going  up  to  it,  our  furprife  was  not 
a  little  to  find  two  men,  vvhofe  appearance  and  manners  at  once  befpoke 
them  not  to  be  Americans.  After  fome  converfation  we  difcovered  thetn 
to  be  two  Englidimen,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  London  as  valets  dc 
chambre,  and  having  fcrapcd  together  a  little  money,  had  (qI  out  for 
New  York,  where  they  expecSed  at  once  to  become  great  men  j  how- 
ever they  foon  found  to  their  cofl;,  that  the  expence  of  living  in  that  city 
was  not  fuited  to  their  pockets,  and  they  determined  to  go  and  fettle  in 
the  back  country.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  find  perfons  who  had  land 
to  difpofe  of,  and  happening  to  fall  in  with  a  jobber  who  owned  fome 
of  thefe  plains,  and  who  painted  to  them  in  lively  colours  the  advantage 
they  would  derive  from  fettling  on  good  Kind  already  cleared  to  their 
hand,  they  immediately  purchafed  a  coufidcrabL  track  of  this  barren 
ground  at  a  round  price,  and  fet  out  to  fix  the.nfelves  upon  it.  From 
the  neighbouring  fettlements,  which  were  about  ten  miles  off,  they  pro- 
cured the  affiftance  of  two  men,  who  after  having  built  for  them  the 
bark  hut  in  which  we  found  them,  left  them  wxth  a  proiaife  of  return- 
ing 
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in^  ill  a  rtiort  time  to  crc(5l  a  log  liotifo.  They  had  not,  however,  hecii 
piin(nu;il  to  their  wonl,  and  unable  to  wield  an  axe,  or  to  do  any  one 
thing  for  thcnil"  Ivc'S,  thi-ie  unfortunate  wretches  fat  mopIn<>^  in  their  hut, 
I'unporlinT;  themfelves  on  ionie  fait  provifions  they  had  brou'^ht  with 
thcin,  but  which  were  now  nearly  cxhaiifled.  The  people  i:i  the  Ict- 
tlemcnts,  whom,  on  arriving  there,  wj  allced  fome  few  queiTions  refpcd- 
jjig  thcfe  poor  creature?,  turned  tht;n  into  the  greatcft  ridicule  imagin- 
able for  being  fo  helidefs ;  and  indeeii  they  did  prefcnt  a  moft  /Iriking 
pi^iture  of  the  folly  of  any  man's  attempting  to  fettle  in  America  witli- 
out  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country  pievioully,  and  c.mp.tcnt 
to  do  every  fort  of  country  work  for  himielf. 

It  was  not  without  very  groat  vexation  that  wc  perceived,  Hiortly  after 
leaving  this  hut,  evident  fymptoms  of  drunkennefs  in  one  of  the  liid'ans, 
and  on  exr.mining  our  brandy  callc  it  was  but  too  plain  that  it  hid  becii 
pillaged.  During  the  prccodin  if  part  Oi"  our  journey  we  hid  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  it,  but  ilrawing  town  ids  the  end  of  our  e;<pedition, 
and  having  had  every  reafon  to  be  fui-fiod  with  the  coixluct  of  the  In- 
dians, we  had  not  paid  fuHicient  attention  to  it  this  day;  and  though  it 
could  not  have  been  m\ich  more  than  five  minutes  out  of  our  fight,  yet 
in  that  Hiort  fpace  of  time  the  fcrew  had  been  forced,  and  the  cafk  drain- 
ed to  the  lad  drop.  Thj  [ndian,  whom  we  difcovered  to  be  drunk,  was 
advanced  a  little  before  the  oihers.  He  went  on  for  fome  time  fta^-jjcrin'.'- 
about  from  fule  to  fide,  but  at  lait,  flopping  and  laying  hold  of  his  fcalping 
knife,  which  t!iey  always  carry  with  them  by  their  lides,  he  began  to 
brandi'li  it  with  a  tiireatening  air.  There  is  but  one  line  of  condudl  to 
be  purfued  when  you  have  to  deal  with  Indians  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and 
that  ir,  to  act  wi^h  the  moft  determined  refolution.  If  you  betray  the 
fmalleft  Ainptcms  of  fear,  or  appear  at  all  wavering  in  your  conduv!:t,  it 
onlv  ferves  to  r^-udor  tlitm  more  ungovernable  and  furious.  I  accord- 
i'.igly  took  him  by  the  rtiouldcr,  pufhed  him  forward,  and  prek-nting  my 
piece,  gave  him  to  underlla;id  that  I  would  ihojt  him  if  he  did  not  be- 
have himfelf  properly.  My  companions,  whillt  I  was  taking  care  of 
him,  went  back  to  fee  in  what  ilate  tiie  other  Indians  v/ere.  Luckily 
the  liquor,  though  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  they  had  all  had  a 
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fliarc  of  it,  had  not  made  the  lUtne  iniprctlioti  upon  tlicni.  One  of  tiicin, 
indeed,  was  beginning  to  he  rcfradtory,  and  abfolutely  threw  down  his 
load,  and  rcfufed  to  go  farther ;  but  a  few  words  from  China-brcnli^plate 
induced  him  to  rcfume  it,  and  to  go  on.  On  conting  up  to  the  firll  In- 
dian, and  feeing  tlie  fad  Hate  he  was  in,  they  fliook  their  heails,  and  cry- 
ing, "  No  good  Indian,"  '*  No  good  Indian,"  endeavoured  by  ligns  tu 
inform  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  pillaged  tlic  calk,  and  drank  all  the 
brandy ;  but  as  it  was  another  Indian  who  carried  the  cafk,  no  doubt  re- 
inained  but  that  they  muft  all  have  had  a  fliare  of  the  plunder;  tliat 
the  firft  fellow,  however,  had  drank  more  than  the  reft  was  apparent; 
for  in  a  few  minutes  he  dropped  down  fpeechlefs  under  his  load  j  the 
others  haftened  to  take  it  off  from  his  back,  and  having  divided  it 
amongft  themfelves,  they  drew  him  afide  from  the  path,  and  threw  him 
under  fomc  bulhes,  where  he  was  left  to  flcep  till  he  fliould  come  again 
to  his  fenfes. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Genefee  River,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of 
which  was  fituated  the  village  where  we  exped:ed  to  procure  horfes. 
We  eroded  the  river  in  canoes,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  houfe  at 
the  uppermoft  end  of  the  village,  where  we  were  very  glad  to  find  our 
Indian  friends  could  get  no  accommodation,  for  we  knew  well  that 
the  firft:  ufe  they  would  make  of  the  money  we  were  going  to  give 
them  would  be  to  buy  liquor,  and  intoxicate  themfelves,  in  which  ftate 
they  would  not  fail  of  becoming  very  troublefome  companions ;  it  was 
fcarcely  dark  indeed  when  news  was  brought  us  from  a  houlc  near  the  river, 
that  they  went  to  after  we  had  dii'charged  them,  that  they  were  grown 
quite  outrageous  with  the  quantity  of  fpirits  they  had  drank,  and  were 
fighting  and  cutting  each  other  in  a  mod  dreadful  manner.  They  never 
relent  the  injuries  they  receive  from  any  perfon  that  is  evidently  intoxi- 
cated, but  attribute  their  wounds  entirely  to  the  liquor,  on  which  they 
vent  their  execrations  for  all  the  mifchief  it  has  committed. 

Before  I  difmifs  the  fubjed  entirely,  I  mull  obferve  to  you,  that  the 
Indians  did  not  feem  to  think  the  carrying  of  our  baggage  was  in  any 
manner  degrading  to  them;  and  after  having  received  their  due,  they  Hicok 
hands  with  us,  and  parted  from  us,  not  as  from  employers  who  had  hired 
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them,  but  as  from  friends  whom  they  had  been  afliiling,  and  were  now 
forry  to  leave. 

The  village  where  we  (lopped  confifted  of  about  eight  or  nine: 
/hacrgling  houfes  ;  the  bell  built  one  among  thacm  was  that  in  which 
we  lodged.  It  belonged  to  a  family  from  New  England,  who  about  fix 
years  b^'fore  had  penetrated  to  this  fpot,  then  covered  with  woods,  and 
cnc  huiulred  and  fifty  miles  dilhint  from  any  other  fcttlement.  Settle- 
ments are  now  fcattered  over  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they  had 
to  pp.fs  through  in  coming  to  it.  The  houfe  was  commodious  and  well 
built,  and  the  people  decent,  civil,  and  reputable.  It  is  a  very  rare  cir- 
cumllance  to  meet  with  fuch  people  amongll  the  firft  fettlers  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  in  general  they  are  men  of  a  morofe  and  favage  difpofition,  and 
the  very  outcails  of  fociety,  who  bury  themfclves  in  the  woods,  as  if  de- 
firous  to  fliun  the  face  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  there  they  build  a  rude 
habitation,  and  clear  perhaps  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  juftas  much  as 
they  find  fufficient  to  provide  their  families  with  corn  :  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  they  depend  on  their  rifle  guns.  Thefe  people,  as  the 
fettlements  advance,  are  fucceedcd  in  general  by  a  fecond  fet  of  men,  lefs 
favage  than  the  tirll,  who  clear  more  land,  and  do  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  hunting  as  upon  agriculture  for  their  fubfiHance.  A  third  fet  fucceed 
thefe  in  turn,  who  build  good  houfes,  and  bring  the  land  into  a  more 
improved  ftate.  The  firfl  fettlers,  as  foon  as  they  have  difpofed  of  their 
mifcrable  dwellings  to  advantage,  immediately  penetrate  farther  back  into 
the  woods,  in  order  to  gain  a  place  of  abode  fuited  to  their  rude  mode 
of  life.  Thefe  are  the  lawlefs  people  who  encroach,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  are  the  occafion  of  the  bitter 
animoiities  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  The  fecond  fettlers, 
likevvife,  when  difplaccd,  feek  for  fimilar  places  to  what  thofe  that  they 
have  left  were  when  they  firfl  took  them.  I  found,  as  I  proceeded 
throuob  this  part  of  the  country,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  man  who  had 
n>  t  changed  his  place  of  abode  feven  or  eight  different  times. 

As  none  but  very  miferable  horfeS  were  to  be  procured  at  this  village 
on  the  Genefee  River,  and  as  our  expedition  through  the  woods  had 
given  us  a  relifli  for  walking,  wc  determined  to  proceed  on  foot,  and 
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merely  to  hire  horfes  to  carry  our  baggage ;  accordingly,  having  en- 
gaged a  pair,  and  a  boy  to  conducfl  them,  we  fet  off  early  on  the 
fecond  morning  from  that  of  our  arrival  at  the  village,  for  the  town 
of  Bath. 

The  country  between  tliefe  two  places  is  mofl:  agreeably  diverfified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  as  the  traveller  pafl'es  over  the  hills  which  over- 
look the  Genefee  River  and  the  flats  bordering  upon  it,  he  is  entertained 
with  a  variety  of  noble  and  pidurefque  views.  We  were  particularly 
ftruck  with  the  profpecl  from  a  large,  and  indeed  very  handfome 
houle  in  its  kind,  belonging  to  a  Major  Wadfworth,  built  on  ono 
of  thefe  hills.  The  Genefee  River,  bordered  with  the  nchell  woods 
imaginable,  might  be  feen  from  it  for  many  miles,  meandering  through  a 
fertile  country;  and  beyond  the  flats,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  appeared 
feveral  ranges  of  blue  hills  rifing  up  one  behind  another  in  a  moft  fan- 
ciful manner,  the  whole  together  forming  a  moll  beautiful  landfcape. 
Here,  however,  in  the  true  American  tafte,  the  greateft  pains  were 
taking  to  diminifh,  and,  indeed,  to  Ihut  out  all  the  beauties  of  the  pro- 
fpe<iT:  i  every  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe  was  felled  to  the 
ground;  inlleadof  a  neat  lawn,  for  which  the  ground  feemed  to  be  An- 
gularly well  difpofed,  a  wheat  field  was  laid  down  in  front  of  it;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flope,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
houfe,  a  town  was  building  by  the  major,  which,  when  completed,  would 
eife(flually  fcreen  from  the  dwelling  houfe  every  fight  of  the  river 
and  mountains.  The  Americans,  as  I  before  ohfcrvcd,  feem  to  be 
totally  dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  only  to  admire  a  fpot  of 
ground  as  it  appears  to  be  more  or  lefs  calculated  to  enrich  the  occupier 
by  its  produce. 

The  Genefee  River  takes  its  name  from  a  lofty  iiill  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, near  to  which  it  pafles,  called  by  the  Indians  Genefee,  a  word 
fignifying,  in  their  language,  a  grand  extenfive  profpeifl. 

The  flats  bordering  upon  the  Gcnai'ce  River  are  amongfi;  the  riched 
lands  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  North  America,  to  the  eailof  the  Ohio. 
Wheat,  as  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  will  not  grow  upon  them ; 
iind  it  is  not  found  that  the  foil  is  impoverifiied  by  the  fiicceiiive  crops 
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of  Indian  corn  and  hemp  that  are  raifed  upon  them  year  after  year. 
The  great  fertih'ty  of  thefe  flats  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  regular  an- 
nual overflowing  of  the  Gcnefee  River,  vvhofe  waters  are  extremely 
iTUuidy,  and  leave  no  fniall  quantity  of  flinie  beliind  them  before  they 
return  tu  their  natural  channel.  That  river  empties  itfelf  into 
Lake  Ontario :  it  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
but  only  navigable  for  the  Lift  forty  miles  of  its  courfe,  except 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations ;  and  even  then  the  navigation  is 
not  uninterrupted  the  whole  way  down  to  the  lake,  there  being  three 
confiderable  falls  in  the  river  about  ten  miles  above  its  mouth :  the 
greateft  of  thefe  falls  is  faid  to  be  ninety  feet  in  }>erpendicular  height. 
The  high  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Genefee  River  are  ftony, 
and  are  not  diftinguiflicU  for  their  fertility,  but  the  valleys  are  all  ex- 
tremely fruitful,  and  abound  with  rich  timber. 

The  fummers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  fo  hot  as 
towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the  winters  are  moderate;  it  •*,  (eldom, 
indeed,  that  the  fnow  lies  on  the  ground  much  longer  '!  fix  or 
feven  weeks;  but  notwithflanding  this  circumftance,  am.  :  ..t  the 
face  of  the  country  is  fo  much  diverlified  with  riling  grounds,  yet  the 
whole  of  it  is  dreadfully  unhealthy;  fcarcely  a  family  elcapes  the  bane- 
ful effedls  of  the  fevers  that  rao:e  here  durlntr  the  autumn  feafon.  I  was 
informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  much  fewer  perfons  had  been  attacked 
by  the  fever  the  laft  feafon  than  during  former  years,  and  of  thele  few 
a  very  fmall  number  died,  the  fever  having  proved  much  lefs  malignant 
than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before.  This  circumftance  led  the  inha- 
bitants to  hope,  that  as  the  country  became  more  cleared  it  would  be- 
come much  more  healthy.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  many  parts 
of  the  country,  which  were  extremely  healthy  while  they  remained  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  which  alfo  proved  healthy  after  they  had  been 
generally  cleared  and  fettled,  were  very  much  otherwife  when  the  trees 
were  firft  cut  down  :  this  has  been  imputed  to  the  vapours  arifing  from 
the  newly  cleared  lands  on  their  being  firft  expofed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  which,  whilft  the  newly  cleared  fpots  remain  furround- 
ed  by  woods,  there  is  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  air  to  difpel.  The 
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unhealthlnefs  of  the  country  at  prefent  does  not  deter  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  coming  to  fettle  here  every  year,  and  few  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica can  boafl:  of  a  mor*^  rapid  improvement  than  the  Genefee  country 
during  the  laft  four  years. 

In  our  way  to  Bath  we  pailed  through  fcveral  finall  towns  that  had 
been  lately  begun,  and  in  thefc  the  houfcs  were  comfortable  and  neatly 
built  J  but  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  farmers  were  wretched  indeed; 
one  at  which  we  Hopped  for  the  night,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey, 
had  not  even  a  chimney  or  window  to  it ;  a  large  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  roof  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  both  j  the  door  was  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, alio,  as  to  make  up  in  fome  meafurc  for  the  want  of  a  window,  as 
it  admitted  lij^ht  on  all  fides.  A  heavy  fall  of  fnow  happened  to  take 
place  whilil  we  were  at  this  houfe,  and  as  we  lay  flretched  on  our  (kins 
befide  the  fire,  at  night,  the  fnow  was  blown,  in  no  fmall  quantities, 
through  the  ci  cviccs  of  the  door,  under  our  very  ears. 

At  fome  (jf  thcfe  houfes  we  got  plenty  of  venifon,  and  good  butter, 
milk,  and  bread  j  but  at  others  we  could  get  nothing  whatfoever  to  eat. 
At  one  little  village,  confifting  of  three  or  four  houfes,  the  people 
told  us,  that  they  had  not  even  fufiicient  bread  and  milk  for  themfelves  j 
and,  indeed,  the  fcantinefs  of  the  meal  to  which  we  favv  them  fitting 
down  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  they  fi\id.  We  were  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  walking  on  for  nine  miles  beyond  this  village  before  we  could 
get  any  thing  to  fatisfy  our  appetites. 

The  fall  of  fnow,  which  I  have  mentioned,  interrupted  our  progrefs 
through  the  woods  very  confiderably  the  fubfequent  morning ;  it  all 
difappeared,  however,  before  the  next  night,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
third  day  from  that  on  which  we  left  the  banks  of  the  Ciencl'ec  River 
wc  reached  the  place  of  our  deftination. 
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Accoiuit  of  Bath. — Of  the  Neighbourhood. — Singular  Method  taken  to  iiU" 
■prove  it.'-— Speculators, — Dcfcription  of  one,  in  a  Letter  from  an  Ame- 
rican Farmer. — Coiihorton  Creek. — View  of  the  Navigation  from  Bath 
downwards. — Leave  Bath  for  Newtown. — Embark  in  Canoes.-— 
Stranded  in  the  Night. — Seek  for  Shelter  in  a  neighbouring  Houfe. — 
Dijjiculty  of  procuring  Provifons. — Refume  our  Voyage. — Lochartf- 
biirgh. — Dcfcription  cf  the  eajlern  Branch  of  the  Sifquehannah  River. 
— French  Town  — French  and  Americans  ill  fuited  to  each  other.— 
WilkeparrL — Mountains  in  the  Neighbourhood. — Country  thinly  fettled 
towards  Philadelphia. — Defer ipt ion  of  the  PVitid-Gap  in  the  Blue 
Mountains — Summary  Account  of  the  Moravian  Settlement  at  Bethle- 
hem.— Return  to  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  November. 

T>  AT  H  is  a  port  town,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  wcftern  parts  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York.  Though  laid  out  only  three  years  ago,  yet 
it  already  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  and  is  increafing  very  fifl. 
Amongft  the  houfes  are  leveral  ftores  or  (hops  well  furnidied  with  goods, 
and  a  tavern  that  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  in  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica. This  town  was  founded  by  a  gentleman  who  formerly  bore  the 
rank  of  captain  in  his  Majefty's  fervice ;  he  has  lilcewife  been  the 
founder  of  Williamfburgh  and  Falkner's  Town  j  and  indeed  to  his  exer- 
tions, joined  to  thofe  of  a  few  other  individuals,  may  be  afcribed  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  beft  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  Genefee  Country,  or  the  County  of  the  Lakes, 

from   its   being  watered  by  that    river,   and  a  great  number  of  (mall 
lakes.  .     ■■  -  -..     V .,  .,  i^ 

The  landed  property  of  which  this  gentleman,  who  founded  Bath,  &c. 
has  had  the  adtive  management,  is  fa  id  to  have  amounted  originally  to 
no  lefs  than  fix  millions  of  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged 
to  an  individual  in  England.     The  method  he  has  taken  to  improve  this 
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property  has  been,  by  granting  land  in  fmall  portions  and  on  long  credits 
to  individuals  who  would  immediately  improve  it,  and  in  larger  portions 
and  on  a  fliorter  credit  to  others  who  purchafed  on  Ipcculation,  the  lands 
in  both  cafes  being  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  purchafe  money ; 
thus,  fliould  the  money  not  be  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  he  could  not 
be  a  lofer,  as  the  lands  were  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  Oiould  they  hap- 
pen to  be  at  all  improved,  as  was  moil:  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  he  would  be 
a  confiderable  gainer  even  by  halving  them  returned  on  his  hands;  more- 
over, if  a  poor  man,  willing  to  fettle  on  his  land,  had  not  money  fulii- 
cicnt  to  build  ahoufe  and  to  go  on  with  the  neceflary  improvements,  he 
has  at  once  fiipplied  him,  having  had  a  large  capital  himfelf,  with  what 
money  he  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  or  fent  his  own  workmen,  of 
whom  he  keeps  a  prodigious  number  emj^loyed,  to  build  a  houfe  for 
him,  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  man's  note  at  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
for  the  coft  of  the  houfe,  &c.  withintereft.  If  the  man  fliould  be  un- 
able to  pay  at  tlie  appointed  time,  the  houfe,  mortgaged  like  the  lands, 
mufl  revert  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  the  money  arifing  from 
its  fale,  and  that  of  the  farm  adjoining,  partly  improved,  will  in  all 
probability  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  what  the  poor  man  had 
promifed  to  pay  for  it:  but  a  man  taking  up  land  in  America  in  this 
manner,  at  a  moderate  price,  cannot  fail,  if  induftrious,  of  making 
money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it,  as  well  as  for.  a  houfe,  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  numbers  that  have  been  induced  by  thefe  temptations,  not  to  be 
met  with  elfewherc  in  the  States,  to  fettle  in  the  Genefee  County,  is  afto- 
nilTiingi  and  numbers  are  flill  flocking  to  it  every  year,  as  not  one  third 
of  the  lands  are  yet  difpofed  of.  It  was  currently  reported  in  the  county, 
as  I  pafled  through  it,  that  this  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  had,  in  the  notes  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  fold  land  payable  at 
the  end  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  years,  the  immenfe  fum  of  two  millions 
of  dollars.  The  original  coft  of  the  land  was  not  more  than  a  few  pence 
per  acre ;  what  therefore  muft  be  the  profits! 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  granting  of  land  on  fuch  very  eafy 
terms  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  fpeculators  (a  fort  of  gentry  with 
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which  At  jrica  abounds  in  every  quarter)  to  this  part  of  the  country; 
and  indec.  we  found,  as  we  pafled  along,  that  every  little  town  and  vil- 
lage throughout  the  country  abounded  with  them,  and  each  pUce,  in 
confequencc,  exhibited  a  pidure  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  fuppofed  to  come  from  a  firmer,  though  fomevvhat  ludicrous, 
does  not  give  an  inaccurate  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  young  fpecula- 
tors,  and  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  appeared  in  a 
news-paper  publifhed  at  Wilkefbarre,  on  the  Sufquehannah,  and  I  give 
it  to  you  verbatim,  becaufe,  being  written  by  an  American,  it  will  per- 
haps carry  more  weight  with  it  than  any  thing  I  could  fay  on  the  fame 
fuhjcCt. 

**  To  the  Printers  of  the  Wilkefbarre  Gazette. 

**  Gentlemen, 

**  It  is  painful  to  reflcdl,  that  fpeculatioii  has  raged  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
"  late,  that  honeft  induftry,  and  all  the  humble  virtues  that  walk  iu  her 
**  train,  are  difcouraged  and  rendered  unfafliionable. 

**  It  is  to  be  lamented  too,  that  diflipation  is  fooner  introduced  in  new 
**  fettlements  than  induftry  and  economy. 

**  I  have  been  led  to  thefe  refledlions  by  converfing  with  my  fon,  who 
**  has  juft  returned  from  the  Lakes  or  Genefee,  though  he  has  neither 
**  been  to  the  one  or  the  other  j — in  fliort,  he  has  been  to  Bath,  the  ce- 
**  lebrated  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a  fpeculator  and  a  gentleman ; 
**  having  fpent  his  money,  fwopped  away  my  horfe,  caught  the  fever  and 
"  ague,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  that  horrid  diforder  which  fome 
"  call  the  terra- phobia*. 

•*  We  can  hear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature  now  (in  his  ravings) 
*•  but  of  the  captain  and  Billy — of  ranges — townfliips — numbers— 
**  thoufands  —  hundreds  —  acres — Bath — fairs  —  races — heats  —  bets— 
*•  purles— filk  ftockings — fortunes — fevers — agues,  &;c.  &c.  &c.  My 
**  fon  has  part  of  a  townlhip  for  falc,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear 
*•  him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  fituation.     In  fine,  it  lies  near 

•  Our  farmer  does  not  fccm  to  have  well  undeiftood  the  import  of  this  word,  but  we  may 
readily  guefs  at  his  meaning. 

"  Bath, 
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•*  Bath,  aiid  the  captain  himfelf  once  owned,  and  for  a  long  time  re- 
**  ferved  it.  It  cofi:  my  foil  but  five  dollars  per  acre ;  he  was  offered 
**  fix  in  half  a  minute  after  his  purchafej  but  he  is  pofitively  deter- 
**  mined  to  have  eight,  befides  fome  precious  referves.  One  thing  is 
**  very  much  in  my  boy's  favour — he  has  fix  years  credit.  Anotlipr 
"  thing  is  ftill  more  fo — he  is  not  worth  a  fous,  nor  ever  will  be  at  this 
«*  rate.  Previous  to  his  late  excurfion  the  lad  worked  well,  and  was 
**  contented  at  home  on  my  farm ;  but  now  work  is  oat  of  the  queftioii 
"  with  ^"'^.  There  is  no  managing  my  boy  at  home;  thefe  golden 
**  drean.o  Itill  beckon  him  back  to  Bath,  where,  as  he  fays,  no  one  need 
<*  cither  work  or  ftarve;  where,  though  a  man  may  have  the  ague 
**  nine  months  in  the  year,  he  may  confole  himfelf  in  fpsnding  the  other 
**  three  fafhionably  at  the  races. 

*'  A  Farmer:' 
**  Hanover^  O£iober  25th,  1796;" 

The  town  of  Bath  ftands  on  a  plain,  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  hills 
of  a  moderate  height.  The  plain  is  almofi:  wholly  diverted  of  its  trees ; 
but  the  hills  are  fi;ill  uncleared,  and  have  a  very  pleafi ng  appearance  from 
the  town.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  runs  a  fiiream  of  pure  water,  over  a 
bed  of  gravel,  which  is  called  Conhodon  Creek.  There  is  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fall  in  this  creek  jufl:  above  the  town,  which  affords  one  of  the 
fined:  feats  for  mills  poflible.  Extenfive  faw  and  flour  mills  have  already 
been  erefted  upon  it,  the  principal  faw  in  the  former  of  which  gave, 
when  we  vifited  the  mill,  one  hundred  and  twenty  flrokes  in  a  minute, 
fufiicient  to  cut,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  fcven  fqiiare  feet,  fuperficial 
meafure,  of  oak  timber;  yet  the  miller  informed  us,  that  when  the  wa- 
ter was  high  it  would  cut  much  fader. 

Conhodton  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Bath,  falls  into  Tyoga 
River,  which,  after  a  courfe  of  about  thirty  miles,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
^.afliern  branch  of  the  River  Sufquehannah.  During  floods  you  may  go 
down  in  light  bateaux  along  the  creek,  Tyoga  and  Sufquehannah  rivers, 
the  whole  way  from  Bath  to  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  without  interruption; 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  is  generally  water  fufiicient  for  canoes 
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from  Bath  downwards  -,  but  owing  to  the  great  drought  that  prevaileJ 
through  every  part  of  the  country  this  year,  the  depth  ot  water  in  the 
creek  was  found  infufficient  to  float  even  a  canoe  of  the  fmalleft  fize. 
Had  it  btcn  practicable,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  from 
Bath  by  water  j  but  finding  that  it  was  not,  we  once  more  fct  off  on 
foot,  and  pnrfued  our  v»ay  along  the  banks  of  the  river  till  we  came  to 
a  fmnll  viKi^e  of  eight  or  ten  houfes,  called  Newtown,  about  thirty 
miles  diflant  from  Bath.  Here  we  found  the  flream  tolerably  deep, 
and  the  people  informed  us,  that  excepting  at  one  or  two  narrow  fhoals, 
they  were  certain  that  in  every  part  of  it,  lower  down,  there  was  fufKcient 
water  for  eanocs ;  accordingly,  determined  to  be  our  own  watermen, 
being  five  in  number  including  our  fervants,  we  purchafed  a  couple  of 
canoes  from  two  farmers,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
having  lafhcd  them  together,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fteady  and 
fife,  we  put  our  baggage  on  board,  and  boldly  embarked. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a  remarkably  clear  though  cold  afterv 
noon  that  we  left  the  village,  and  the  current  being   ftrong,  we  hoped 
to  be  able  to  reach  before  night  a  tavern,  fituated,  as  we  were  told,  on 
the  bank      f  the  river,  about  fix  miles  below  Newtown.     For  the  firft 
two  miles  vve  got  on  extremely  well  j  but  beyond  this  ti^e  river  provmg  to 
be  much  fliallower  than  we  had  been  led  to  believe,  wefouid  it  a  matter 
of  the  utmofi:  difficulty  to  proceed.     Our  canoes  repeatedly  Iruck  upon 
the  Ihoals,  and  fo  much  time  was  confumed  in  fetting  them  again  free,  that 
before  we  had  accomplifhed  more  than  two  thii  Is  of  our  voyrge  the  day 
clofed.    As  night  advanced  a  very  fenfible  change  was  obfervable  in  the 
weather  j  a  heavy  fliower  of  hail  came  pouring  down,  and,  involved  in 
thick  darknefs,  whilfl:  the  moon  was  obfcured  by  a  cloud,  our  canoes 
were  drifted  by  the  current,  to  which,  being  unable  to  fee  our  way,  we 
had  configned  them,  on  a  bank  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     In  endea- 
vouring to  extricate  ourfelves  we  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  darknefs, 
took  a   wron  ^  direction,  and    at  the  end  of   a   few  minutes    found 
.  our  canoes  fo  firmly  wedged  in  the  gravel  that  it   was  impoffible  to 
move  them.     Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  for  every  one  of 
3  the  water,  and  to  put  his  fliouldcr  to  the  canoes.     This 
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vve  accordingly  du!,  and  having  prcvioufly  unLiHied,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  more  nianagcaLlc,  v.c  in  a  fhort  time  contrived  to  haul 
one  of  them  into  deep  wiitcr ;  her^  however,  the  rapidity  of  ihj  current 
was  i'o  great,  that  notwithllunding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
the  canoe  was  icrcibly  fwcpL  avv;iy  from  u.s,  and  in  the  attempt  to  hold 
it  fafl  we  had  the  miJlbrtuns  to  fee  it  nearly  filled  with  water. 

Deprived  thus  of  one  ci  our  canoes,  and  of  a  great  part  of  our  bag- 
gage in  it,  which,  for  ought  we  knev^,  was  irrecoverably  loll,  we  deter- 
mined to  proceed  n.ore  cautioully  with  the  remaining  one;  having 
returned,  therefore,  to  the  bank,  we  carried  every  thing  that  was  in  the 
cance  on  our  flioulders  to  the  fliorc,  v.'liich  was  about  forty  yards  diilantj 
no  very  eafy  or  agreeable  taflc,  as  the  water  reached  up  to  our  waifls, 
and  the  current  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  wc 
could  keep  our  feet.  Tiie  canoe  being  emptied,  we  brought  it,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  guefs,  to  the  fpot  where  the  other  one  had  been  Avept  away 
from  us,  and  one  of  the  party  then  getting  into  it  with  a  paddle,  we 
committed  it,  purfuant  to  his  defire,  to  the  ft  ream,  hoping  that  it  would 
be  carried  down  after  the  other,  and  that  thus  we  fliould  be  able  to  re- 
cover both  it  and  the  things  which  it  contained.  In  a  few  feconds  the 
{Iream  carried  the  canoe  out  of  our  fight,  for  the  moon  flione  but  faintly 
through  the  clouds,  and  being  all  of  us  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
river,  we  could  not  but  feel  fome  concern  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  our 
companion.  Before  many  minutes,  however,  were  elapfed,  we  had  the 
fatisfadlion  of  hearing  his  voice  at  a  diftance,  and  having  made  the  beft 
of  our  way  along  the  (liore  to  the  fpot  from  whence  the  found  proceed- 
ed, vvc  had  the  fatisfadion  to  find  that  he  had  been  carried  in  f\fety  clofe 
befide  the  canoe  which  had  been  lofl  j  we  were  not  a  little  pleafcd  alio 
at  finding  our  portmanteaus  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  though  well 
foaked  in  water ;  but  fuch  of  our  clothes  as  we  had  taken  off  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  the  water,  together  with  feveral  light  articles,  were  all 
loft. 

It  froze  fo  very  hard  now,  that  in  a  few  minutes  our  portmanteaus, 
and  fuch  of  oirr  garments  as  had  been  wetted,  w£re  covered  with  a  coat 
of  ice,  and  our  limbs  were  quite  benumbed,  in  confequencc  of  our  hav- 
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ing  waded  fo  often  through  tlie  river.     Defirous,  however,  as  we  were 
to  get  to  a  houfc,  \vc  determined,  in  the  fir(l  inftance,  to  difpofe  of  our' 
baggage  in  a  fafc  place,  left  it  might  be  pillaged.     A  deep  hollow  that 
appeared  under  feme  fallen  trees  fcemed  well  adapted  for  the  purpolc, 
and  having  ftowed  it  there,  and  covered  it  with  leaves,  we  advanced  for- 
ward.    There  were  no  traces  whatfoever  of  a  path  in  the  woods  where 
we  landed,  and  for  upwards  of  a  mile  we  had  to  force  our  way  through 
the  buftics  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  dif- 
tance,  we  hit  upon  one,  which  in  a  (hort  time  brought  us  to  a  miferable 
little  log  houfe.     At  this  houfe  no  accommodation  whatfoever  was  to- 
be  had,  but  we  were  told,  that  if  we  followed  the  path  through  the 
woods  fur  about  a  mile  farther,  we  fhould  come  to  a  waggon  road, 
upon  which  we  fliould  find  another  houfe,.  where  probably  we  might 
gain  admitt''nce.     We  reached  this  houfe  according  to  the  di  edlions  we 
had  received  ;  we  readily  gained  admittance  into  it,  and  the  blaze  of  an 
immenfe  wood  fire,  piled  half  way  up  the  chimney,  foon  made  us 
amends  for  what  we  had  fuffered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  coldnefs  of  the  air,  together  with  the  fatigue  which  we  had  gone 
through  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  had  by  this   time  given  a  keen  edge 
to  our  appetites  ;  no  fooner  therefore  had  we  warmed  ourfelves  than  we 
began  to  make  enquiries  about  what  we  could  get  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of 
hunger  j  but  had  we  afked  for  a  flieep  or  an  ox  for  fupper  at  an  inn  ia 
England,  the  man  of  the  houfe  could  not,  I  verily  believe,  have  been 
more   amazed   than   was  our  American   landlord  at   thefe   enquiries: 
••  The  women  were  in  bed" — **  He  knew  not  where  to  find  the  keys"— 
"  He  did  not  belie/e  there  was  any  thing  in  the  pantry" — **  Provifions 
*'  were  very  fcarce  in  the  country" — "  If  he  gave  us  any  there  would  not 
*'  be  enough  for  the  family  in  the  morning" — Such  were  his  anfwers  to  us. 
However  we  plied  him  fo  clofely,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  pitiable  defcrip-* 
tion   of  our  fufFerings,  that  at  length  he  was  moved ;  the  keys  were 
found,  the  pantry  opened,  and  to  fatisfy  the  hunger  of  five  hungry  young 
men,  two  little  flour  cakes,  fcarcely  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  each,  and 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  were  brought  forth.     He  vowed  he 
CQuld  give  us  nothing  more  -,  his  wife  would  never  pardon  him  if  he 
a  did 
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did  not  leave  enough  for  their  hrcakfafts  in  tiic  morning ;  oMigcd 
tliercfore  to  remain  latisfied,  wc  cat  our  Httlc  pittance,  and  then  laid 
ourfclvcs  down  to  red  on  our  jliins,  which  wc  had  broiis'ht  with  us  on 
our  jflioulders. 

In  tlic  morning  we  found  that  the  man  had  really  made  an  accurate 
report  of  the  ilatc  of  his  pantry.     Tliero  was  barely  enough  in  it  for  the 
fiimily,  and  unable  to  get  a  lingle  morfel  to  eat,  we  fet  out  for  the  little 
houfe  where  we  had  firfl  flopped  the  preceding  night,  which  was  the 
only  one  within  two  or  three  miles,  there  hoping  to  find  the  inhabitants 
better  provided  for:  not  a  bit  of    bieud  however  was  to  be  had  here; 
but  the   woman  of  the  houfe  told  us,  that  fhc  had  fome  Indian  corn 
meal,  and  that  if  we  could  wait  for  an  hour  or  two  Ihc  would  bake  a 
loaf  for  us.     This  was  mod  grateful  intelligence :  wc  only  begged  of 
her  to  make  it  lar2;c  enouo;!),  and  then  fet  off  to  fcarch  in  the  interim  for 
our  canoes  and  baggage.     At  feveral  other  places,  in  going  down  the 
Sufquehannah,  we  afterwards  found  an  equal  fcarcity  of  provifions  with 
what  we  did  in  this  neighbourhood.     One  morning  in  particular,  after 
having  proceeded  for  about  four  or  five  miles  in  our  canoe,  we  flopped  to 
breakfaft;  but  nothing  eatable  was  there  to  be  had  at  the  firfl  houfe  we 
went  to,  except  a  few  potatoes   that    were   roafling    before  the  fire. 
The  people  very  cheerfully  gave  us  two  or  three,  and  told  us  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  we  went  to  fome  houfes  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river  we  fliol  d  mofl  probably  find  better  fare:  we  did  fo;  but  here 
the  inhabitants  were  flill  more  deftitute.     On  afking  them  where  we 
fhould  be  likely  to  get  any  thing  to  eat,  an  old  woman  anfWered,  that  if 
we  went  to  a  village  about  four  miles  lower  down  the  river,  we  fliould 
find  a  houfe,  fhe  believed,  where  "  t/jey  did  keep  ijiSluals,"  an  cxprefhon 
fo  remarkable  that  I  could  not  help  noting  it  down  immediately.     Wc 
reached  this  houfe,  and  finding  it  v  ell  docked  with  provifions  of  every 
kind,  took  care  to  provide   ourfelves,  not  only   with  what  we  wanted 
fpr  immediate  ufe,  but  alfo  with  what  we  might  want  on  a  future  oc- 
cafion,  in  cafe  we  came  to  any  place  equally  deditute  of  provifions  as 
thofe  which  we  had  before  dopped  at;  a  precaution  that  was  far  from 
proving' unneceffary. 

But 
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Cut  to  return.  We  founci  our  canoes  and  Ivifrp-np-c  iufl:  as  wc  had  left 
thcin,  ami  Imving  cnibailced  once  more,  ^vc  matlu  the  I)oll  of  our  way 
down  to  the  houlc  where  we  liad  bcfpokc  brcakfilT,  v.liich  flood  on  tho 
banks  of  the  river.  Tlie  ijeople  here  were  cxtrcjntly  civil ;  they  all'illcd 
ns  in  making  frefli  paddles  in  Hen  uf  thofe  which  wc  had  loft  the  niglit 
before;  and  for  the  trifle  which  we  gave  thcni  al)ove  what  they  aflxcd  us 
for  our  breakfafts  they  were  very  thankful,  a  mofl  unulual  cii'cuni- 
flance  i-i  the  United  States. 

After  breakfall  we  purfued  otu*  way  for  about  feven  miles  down  the 
fiver,  but  in  the  courfe  of  this  diftance  we  were  obliged  to  get  into  tiie 
water  more  than  a  doKcn  different  times,  I  believe,  to  drag  the  canoes 
over  the  flioals;  in  fhort,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  a  houfc  in  the  after- 
noon, we  were  fo  completely  difgufted  with  our  water  conveyance,  that 
had  we  not  been  able  to  procure  two  men,  as  we  did  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  condui^t  our  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Tyoga  River,  where  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  water  would  be  found  deeper,  we  fliould 
cei  tainly  have  left  them  behind  us.  The  men  i^t  out  at  an  early  hour 
in  ihe  morning,  and  we  proceeded  fome  time  afterwards  on  foot  along 
the  banks,  but  fo  difKcult  was  the  navigation,  that  we  reached  Tyoga 
Point  or  Lochartzburg,  a  fmall  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
ieveral  hours  before  them. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  heard  to  our  difappointment,  that  the 
Sufquchannah,  although  generally  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  four  feet  water,  was  now  nearly  as  low  as  the  Tyoga 
River,  fo  that  in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  rapids,  there  was 
fcarcely  fufhcient  water  to  float  a  canoe  over  the  fharp  rocks  with  which 
the  bed  of  the  river  abounds ;  in  fine,  we  were  informed  that  the  chan- 
nel was  now  intricate  and  dangerous,  and  that  no  perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  river  could  attempt  to  proceed  down  it  without  great  rifk ; 
we  found  no  diflkulty,  however,  in  hiring  from  amongfl  the  watermen  ac- 
cuflomed  to  ply  on  the  river,  a  man  that  was  perfedlly  well  acquainted 
with  it  J  and  having  exchanged  our  two  canoes,  purfuant  to  his  advice, 
for  one  of  a  very  large  lize,  capable  of  holding  us  all  conveniently,  \y9 
/enewed  our  voyage. 

From 
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From  Lochiirtzburgh  to  \Vilkcfl\irrc,  or  Wyoming,  litnated  on  the 
fouth-caft  fulo  of  the  Sufquchinnah,  the  cliilancc  is  about  ninety  mile.;, 
and  when  the  river  is  full,  and  the  current  of  courlc  llrong,  as  is  ufually 
tlic  cafe  in  the  fall  and  I'pring  of  the  year,  you  may  go  down  the  whole 
of  this  dillanee  in  one  day  j  bat  owiiig  to  tlie  lownefs  of  the  water  wo 
were  no  Itfs  than  four  days  performing  the  voyage,  thou;^h  wc  m.idc  il\c 
utmod  expedition  pcllible.     In  many  parts  of  the  river,  indeed,  wc  ibund 
the  current  very  rapid ;  at  the  Falls  of  Vv'yalufmg,  fur  inftance,  we  were 
carried  down  three  or  four  miles  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  in 
other  places,  where   the  river  was  deep,  fcarcely  any  current  was  percep- 
tible in  it,  and  wc  were  obliged  to  work  our  way  with  paddles.     Tlie 
bed  of  the  river  abounds  with  rock  and  gravel,  and  the  water  is  fo 
tranfparcr  t,  th  t  in  many  parts,  where  it  muft  have  been  at  leaft  twenty 
feet  deep,  th.  fmalleP   pebb'.e  was  diilinguifliable  at  the  bottom.     The 
width  of  the  river  vai  v  5  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  fcarcely 
any  ftream  in  America  has  .'  more  irregular  courfe ;  in  fome  places  it 
runs  in  a  dir^dVi-m  diametricaJly  oppofite  to  what  it  does  in  others.     The 
country  through  which  this  (the  eaft  tp.^  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah 
partes,   is  extremely  uneven  and  rugged  j  indeed,  from  Lochartzburgh 
till  within  a  fliort  diftance  of  Wilkelbarre,  it  is  bounded  the  entire  way 
by  ileep  mountains  eitlxer  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other.     The  mountains 
are  never  to  be  met  with  at  both  fides  of  the  fame  part  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept it  be  at  places  where  the  river  takes  a  very  fudden  bendj  but 
wherever  you  perceive  a  range  of  mountains  on  one  fide,  you  are  fure 
to  find  an  extenfive  plain  on  the  oppofite  one ;  iearcely  in  any  part  do 
iVe  mountains  extend  for  more  than  one  mile  together  on  the  fame  fide 
Hi  llie  river,  and  in  many  inilances,  dunng  the  courfe  of  one  mile,  yoa 
will  perceive  more  than  a  dozen  different  changes  of  the  mountains  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.     It  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  this  defcription 
of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah,  that  the  fcenery  along  it  mufi; 
be   very  fine ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  there  is  no  river  in  America  that 
abounds    with  fuch  a  variety  and   number  of   pidlurefque   views.     At 
every  bend  the  profpedt  varies,  and  there  is  fcarcely  a  fpot  between 
Lc-'hartzburg  and  Wilkelbarre  where  the  painter   would  not   find  a 
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lli'ojc(5t  well  worthy  of  his  pencil.  The  mountains,  covered  with  bold 
10. ks  and  woods,  afFoid  the  finefl  foreground  imaginable;  the  plains, 
adorned  with  cultivated  fields  and  patches  of  wood,  and  watered  by  the 
noble  river,  of  which  you  catch  a  glimpfe  here  and  there,  iill  up  the 
middle  part  of  the  landfcapej  and  the  blue  hills,  peeping  up  at  a  diilance, 
terminate  the  view  in  the  moft  pleafing  manner. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  abounds  with  deer, 
and  as  we  pa:T^d  down  we  met  with  numberlefs  parties  of  the  country 
people  engaged  in  driving  thefe  animals.  The  deer,  on  being  pur- 
fued  in  the  neiglibouring  country,  immediately  make  for  the  river, 
where  men  being  concealed  in  bufhes  placed  on  the  ftrand,  at  the  part  to 
which  it  is  expeded  they  will  come  down,  take  the  opportunity  of 
lliooting  them  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  water.  Should  the  deer  not 
happen  to  come  near  thefe  ambuflies,  the  hunters  then  follow  them  in 
canoes :  it  fcldom  happens  that  they  efcape  after  having  once  taken 
to  the  water.  -  * 

Very  fine  fifli  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  ri- 
ver is  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl,  particularly  by  the  canvafs  back 
duck.  -     :     •■      -  f. 

The  whole  way  between  Lochartzburg  and  Wilkelbarrc  are  fet- 
tlements  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  at  no  great  diilance  from  each 
other;  there  are  rdfo  leveral  fmall  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
principal  one  is  French  Town,  fituated  within  a  Ihort  diflancc  of 
the  Falls  of  Wyalufing,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river.  This  town 
was  laid  out  at  the  expence  of  feveral  philanthropic  pcrfons  in  Pcnnfyl- 
vania,  who  entered  into  a  fubfcription  for  the  purpofe,  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat for  the  unfortunate  French  emigrants  who  fied  to  America.  The 
town  contains  about  fifty  log  homes ;  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants 
a  confiderable  track  of  land  has  been  purchafed  adjoining  to  it,  which 
has  been  divided  into  fiirms.  The  French  fettled  here  feem,  however, 
to  have  no  great  inclination  or  ability  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  let  their  lands  at  a  fmall  yearly  rent  to  Ame- 
ricans, and  amufe  themfelves  with  driving  deer,  fiihing,  and  fowl- 
ing i  they  live  entirely  to  themfelves ;    they  hate  the  Americans,  and 
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the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  hate  and  accufe  them  of  being 
an  idle  dilTipated  fet.  The  manners  of  the  two  people  are  fo  very  different 
that  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  ever  agree. 

Wilkeibarre,  fonnerly  Wyoming,  is  the  chief  town  of  Luzerne  county. 
It  is  fituated  on  a  ])laiii,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  Sufquehann.ih,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wooden  dwelling  houfes,  a  church,  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  It 
was  here  that  the  dreadful  maffacre  was  committed,  during  the  American 
war,  by  the  Indians  under  the  command  of  colonel  Butler,  which  is  re- 
corded In  moft  of  the  hiftories  of  ttle  war,  and  which  will  for  ever  re- 
main a  blot  on  the  Engli(h  annals.  Several  of  the  houfes  in  which  tiie 
unfortunate  vidims  retired  to  defend  themfelves,  oa  being  refused  all 
quarter,  are  ftill  ftanding,  perforated  in  every  part  with  balls ;  the  re- 
mains of  others  that  were  fet  on  fire  are  alfo  Hill  to  be  feen,  and  the 
inhabitants  will  on  no  account  fufter  them  to  be  repaired.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  equally  tenacious  of  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  our  intention  at  firft  to  have  proceeded  down  the  river  from 
hence  as  far  as  Sunburg,  or  Harrifburgh  i  but  the  weather  being  now  fo 
cold  as  to  render  a  water  conveyance,  efpecially  a  canoe,  where  you  are 
always  obliged  to  fit  very  ftill,  extremely  difagreeable,  we  determined  to 
crofs  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bethlehem  in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  about 
fixty-five  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Wilke(barre  j  we  accord jngly 
hired  horfes,  as  we  had  done  on  a  former  occafion,  to  carry  our  baggage, 
and  procee^ied  ourfelves  on  foot.  We  fet  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  day 
After  that  on  which  we  terminated  our  voyage,  and  before  evening 
.croffed  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Wilk«?fbarre. 
Thefe  mountains,  which  are  extremely  rugged  and  ftony,  abound  with 
iron  ore  and  coal;  for  the  maniifa<^ure  of  the  former  feveral  forges 
have  been  eilablilhed,  but  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  coal,  there  being  plenty 
of  wood  as  yet  in  the  country,  which  is  efteemed  much  more  agreeable 
fuel.  From  the  top  of  them  j  oa  have  a  very  grand  view  of  the  plain 
below,  on  which  {lands  the  town  of  Wilke(barre,  and  of  the  river  Suf- 
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quehannah,  which  maybe  tracied  above  the  town,  winding  amidfl  the  hills 
for  a  great  number  of  miles.       --       •,  .      ■   .  -..-  .       ^  .i.  -;i; 

The  country  beyond  the  moiintains  is  extremely  rough,  arid  but 
very  thinly  fettled,  of  courfe  flill  much  wooded.  The  people,  at  the 
tew  houfes  fcattered  through  if,  appeared  to  live  much  better  than 
tlie  inhabitant?  of  any  other  part  of  the  States  which  I  before  pafled 
through.  At  every  houfe  where  we  flopped  we  found  abundance  of  good 
brend,  butter,  tea;  coffee,  chocolate,  and  venifon;  and  indeed  we  fared 
i'umptuoufly  here,  in  comparifon  to  what  we  had  done  for  many  weeks 
preceding. 

The  woods  in  many  parts  of  this  country  confifled  almoft  wholly  of 
hemlock  trees,  which  are  of  the  pine  fpecies,  and  grow  only  on  poor 
ground.  Many  of  them  were  of  an  unufually  large  fize,  and  their  tops 
fo  clofely  matted  together,  that  after  having  entered  into  the  depth 
of  the  woods  you  could  fee  the  flcy  in  but  very  few  places.  The  brufli- 
wood  under  thcfe  trees,  different  from  what  I  ever  faw  elfewhere,  con- 
fided for  the  moft  part  of  the  oleander  and  of  the  kalmia  laurel,  whofe 
deep  green  ferved  to  render  the  gloom  of  the  woods  ftill  more'fo- 
lemn  j  indeed  they  feemcd  conipletely  to  anfwer  the  defeription  given 
by  the  poets  of  the  facred  groves  j  and  it  were  impoffible  to  enter  tliem 
without  being  ffruck  with  awe.  '■' •    "^  '-  -''  -•  '^4'  -^' -       •'^'o  .>«- '^ '; 

About  twenty  miles  before  you  come  to  Bethltehem,'  in  going  thither 
from  Wilkefbarre,  you  crofs  the  ridge  of  Blue  Mountains  at  v^hat  is 
called  the  Wind  Gap;  how  it  received  that  name  I  never  could  learn. 
This  gap  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  it  exhibits  a  tremendoufly  wild  and 
rugged  fcene.  Ths  road  does  not  run  at  the  bottom  of  the  gap,  but 
along  the  edge  of  the  fouth  mountain,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Above  you  on  the 'right,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  broken  rocks  and 
trees,  and  on  the  left  you  look  down  a  deep  precipice.  The  rocks  at 
the  bottopi  of  the  precipice  have  every  appearance,  it  is  faid  (for  we  did 
not  defcend  into  it)  of  having  been  wafhed  by  water  for  ages;  and  from 
hence  it  his  been  conjectured  that  this  mufl:  have  been  the  original 
channel  of  the  River  Delaware,  which  now  paffes  through  the  ridge,  at  a 
place  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  weft.     Whether  this  were  the  cafe 
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or  not  it  is  impofllble  to  determine  at  this  day;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  country  on  each  fide  of  the  Delaware,  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  quarter,  in  confcquencc  of  fomc  vaft  inun- 
dation. (',  ' 
._■  On  the  Atlantic  fide  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  muchlefs  rugged 
than  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  it  is  more  cleared  and  much  more 
thickly  fettled :  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  moil  part  of  German  ex- 
tradlion. 

Bethlehem  is  the  principal  fettlement,  in  North  America,  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, or  United  Brethren.  It  is  moft  agreeably  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Lcheigh,  which  falls  into  the  De- 
laware, and  on  the  other  by  a  creek,  which  has  a  very  rapid  current,  and 
affords  excellent  feats  for  a  great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  ftrong  built  ftone  dwelling 
houfcs  and  a  large  church.  Three  of  the  dwelling  houfes  are  very  fpa- 
cious  buildings,  and  are  appropriated  refpedtively  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  unmarried  young  men  of  the  fociety,  of  the  unmarried  females,  and 
of  the  widows.  In  thefe  houfes  different  manufadlures  are  carried  on,  and 
the  inmates  of  each  are  fubjeit  to  a  difcipline  approaching  fomewhat 
to  that  of  a  monaftic  inftitution.  They  eat  together  in  a  refedtory ;  they 
fleep  in  dormitories ;  they  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the 
chapel  of  the  houfe;  they  work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
day;  and  they  have  ftated  intervals  allotted  to  them  for  recreation.  I'hey 
are  not  fubjeded,  by  the  rules  of  the  fociety,  to  perpetual  confinement ; 
but  they  feldom,  notwithftanding,  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  walks 
and  gardens,  except  it  be  occafionally  to  vifit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  Moravians,  though  they  do  not  enjoin  celibacy,  yet  think  it  highly 
meritorious,  and  the  young  perfons  of  different  fexes  liave  but  very  little 
intercourfe  with  each  other  ;  they  never  enter  each  other's  houfes,  and 
at  church  they  are  obliged  to  fit  ieparate  ;  it  is  only  in  coafcquence  of 
his  having  feen  her  at  a  diftance,  perhaps,  that  a  batchelor  is  induced  to 
propofe  for  a  young  woman  in  marriage,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  offer 
his  propofals  in  perfon  to  the  objetit  of  his  choice,  but  merely  through 
the  medium  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  female  houfe.     If  from  the  rc- 
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port  of  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  it  appears  to  the  fupcrifi'^ 
tcndant  that  he  is  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  (he  then  acquaints  her  pro- 
tegee with  the  {'fter,  and  fhould  ihe  confent,  they  are  married  imme- 
diately, but  if  (he  do  not,  the  fupcrintendant  feledls  another  female 
from  the  houfe,  whom  flie  imagines  would  be  fuitable  to  the  young  man, 
and  on  his  approval  of  her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Hafty  as  thefe 
marriages  are,  they  are  never  known  to  be  attended  with  unhappinefs  i 
for  being  taught  from  tlieir  earlicfl  infancy  to  keep  thofe  paflions  un- 
der controul,  which  occafion  fo  much  mifchief  amongft  the  mafs  of 
mankind;  being  inured  to  regular  habits  of  induftiy,  aiKl  to  a  quiet 
fober  life ;  and  being  in  their  peaceable  and  retired  fettlements  out 
of  the  reach  of  thofe  temptations  which  perfons  are  expofed  to  who 
launch  forth  into  the  bufy  world,  and  who  mingle  with  the  multitude^ 
the  parties  meet  with  nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domeftic 
repole.  •  •  ■  ••■■'  ■  ■■>   ■■•  ■•  uj\-  .-.  •    \  nr.  ;  'u  a  ^.v.^.  *.i 

Attached  to  the  young  men's  and  to  the  young  women's  houfes  there 
are  boarding  fchools  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  direction  of  proper 
teachers,  which  arc  alfo   infpedted   by   the  elders  and  ward  ns  of  the 
fociety.     Thefe  fchools  are  in  great  repute,  and  not  only  the  children  of 
Moravians  are  fent  to  them,  but  alfo  thofe  of  many  genteel  perfons  of  a 
different  perfuafion,  refident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighbouring  States.     The  boys  are  inftruded  in  the  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Englifti  languages  j  arithmetic,  mufic,  drawing,  &c. : 
the  girls  are  likewife  inftruiSed  in  thefe  different  languages  and  fcienccs, 
and,  in  fliort,  in  every  thing  that  is  ufually  taught  at  a  female  boarding 
fchool,    except   dancing.     When  of  a  fufHcient  age    to  provide   for 
themfelves,  the  young  women  of  the  fociety  are  admitted  into  the  lioufe 
deftined  for  their  accommodation,  where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work, 
carding,  fpinning,  knitting,  &c.  &c.  and  other  works  fuitable  to  fe- 
males, are  carried  on.     A  feparatc  room  is  allotted  for  every  different 
bufincfs,  and  a  female,  fomewhat  older  than  the  reft,  prefides  in  it,  to  in- 
Iped:  the    work,   and  preferve   regularity.     Perfons  are  appointed  to 
difpofe  of  the  feveral  articles  manufactured  in  the  houfe,  and  the  money 
which   they  produce  is  diftributed  amongft  the  individuals  engaged  in 
§  manufa(5turing 
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manufaduring  them,  who,  after  paying  a  certain  fum  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  houfe,  and  a  certain  fum  befides  into  the  public  fund  of 
the  fociety,  are  allowed  to  keep  the  remainder  for  themfelves.  ; 

After  the  boys  have  finirtied  their  fchool  education,  they  are  appren- 
ticed to  the  bufinefs  which  accords  moft  with  their  inclination.  Should 
this  be  a  bufmefs  or  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  the  young  men's  houfe, 
they  at  once  go  there  to  learn  it,  but  if  at  the  houfe  of  an  individual  in 
the  town,  they  only  board  and  lodge  at  the  young  men's  houfe.  If  they 
are  inclined  to  agricultural  purfuits,  they  are  then  put  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  fociety.  The  young  men  fubfcribe  to  the  fup- 
port  of  their  houfe,  and  to  the  public  fund,  juft  as  the  young  women  do; 
the  widows  do  the  famcj  and  every  individual  in  the  town  likewife 
contributes  a  fmall  fum  weekly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  fociety. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  (kirts  the  town,  there  is  a  flour  mill,  a 
faw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  bark  ind  dye  /lufF, 
a  tan  yard,  a  currier's  yard ;  and  on  the  Leleigh  River  an  extenfivc 
brewery,  at  which  very  good  malt  liquor  is  manufactured.  Thefc  mills, 
&c.  belong  to  the  fociety  at  large,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them,  the 
perfons  feverally  employed  in  conducting  them  being  firft  handfomcly  re- 
warded for  their  fervices,  are  paid  into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  fome 
miles  round  the  town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewife  belong  to 
the  fociety,  as  does  alfo  the  tavern,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them 
are  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  arifing  from  the  mills,  the 
perfons  employed  in  managing  the  farms,  and  attending  to  the  tavern, 
being  nothing  more  than  ftevvards  or  agents  of  the  fociety.  The  fund 
thus  raifed  is  employed  in  relieving  the  diftrefled  brethren  of  the  fociety 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  fcttlements,  and  in  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  miflions  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  the 
gofpel  amongft  the  heathens.  <      ■    >'•■     .''.<'■•■     '       :  •' ' 

The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  and  it  is  the  neateft  and 
beft  conducted  one,  without  exception,  that  I  ever  met  with  in  any  part 
of  America.  Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on  arriving  at  it, 
our  wifh  to  fee  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he  immediately  difpatched 
a  meflenger  for  one  of  the  elders,  and  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

brother 
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brotlicr  Thomas,  a  lively  i'rcih  coloured  little  man,  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  entered  the  room  :  he  was  drclicd  in  a  plain  blue  coat  and  waift- 
coat,  brown  corderoy  breeches,  and  a  large  round  hat  j  there  was  good- 
nefs  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners  were  fo  open  and  un- 
conrtrained,  that  it  was  impofliblc  not  to  become  familiar  with  him  at 
once.  When  we  were  ready  to  fally  forth,  he  placed  himlelf  between 
two  of  us,  and  Icvning  on  our  arms,  and  chatting  without  ceremony,  he 
conduded,  us  firfl:  to  the  young  women's  houle.  Here  we  were  flicwn 
into  a  neat  parlour,  whilft  brother  Thomas  went  to  afk  permiflion  for  us 
to  fee  the  houle.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fuperintendant  herfi:lf  camej 
brother  Thomas  introduced  her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both 
we  vifited  the  different  apartments.  .     ,      - . 

The  houfe  is  cxtenfive,  and  the  paflages  and  ftair-cafes  are  commo- 
dious and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms  are  fmall,  and  to  fuch  a  pitch  were 
they  heated  by  (loves,  that  on  entering  into  them  at  firft  we  could  fcarce- 
ly  breathe.  The  ftoves,  which  they  ufe,  are  built  in  the  German  ftyle. 
The  fire  is  inclofed  in  a  large  box  or  cafe  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and 
the  warm  air  is  thence  conduded,  through  flues,  into  fimilar  large 
cafes  placed  in  different  parts  of  tlie  room,  by  which  means  every  part 
is  rendered  equally  warm.  About  a  dozen  temales  or  more,  nearly 
of  the.  fame  age,  were  feated  at  work  in  each  apartment.  The  en- 
trance of  ftrangers  did  not  interrupt  them  in  the  leafti  they  went 
on  with  tlieir  work,  and  except  the  infpedrefs,  who  never  failed  politely 
to  rife  and  fpeak  to  us,  they  did  not  even  feem  to  take  any  notice  of  our 
being  in  the  room.  , 

The  drefs  of  the  fifterhood,  though  not  quite  uniform,  is  very  nearly 
fo.  They  wear  plain  calico,  linen,  or  fluff  gowns,  with  aprons,  and  clofe 
tight  linen  caps,  made  with  a  peak  in  front,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a 
piece  of  riband.  Pink  ribands  are  faid  to  be  worn  as  a  badge  by  thofe 
who  are  inclined  to  marry;  however,  I  obferved  that  all  the  unmarried 
women  wore  them,  not  excepting  thole  whofe  age  and  features  feemed 
to  have  excluded  them  from  every  chance  of  becoming  the  votaries  of 
Hymen. 
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The  dormitory  of  he  female  houfe  is  a  very  fpncious  apartment  in  tlie 
upper  ftory,  v.'hich  is  aired  by  a  lar;;e  ventilator  in  the  ceiling.  It  con- 
tains about  fifty  hoarded  b;;ds  without  teflcrs,  each  calculated  to  hold 
one  perfun.  They  flcep  here  during  winter  lime  in  the  German  ftyle, 
between  two  feather  bods,  to  v\h!ch  tlie  iheets  and  blankets  are  flitched 
faft  ;  in  fummer  time  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit  even  of  a  fmgle 
blanket. 

After  having  gone  through  the  different  apartments  of  the  female 
houfe,  we  were  conduiled  by  the  fupcrintendant  into  a  fort  of  fhop, 
where  diffeicnt  little  articles  of  fancy  work,  manufaclured  by  the  fidcr- 
hood,  are  laid  out  to  the  heft  advantage.  It  is  always  ex'pe.'k'd  that 
ftrangcrs  vifitiag  the  houfe  will  lay  out  fome  trifling  fum  here;  and  this 
is  tl;e  only  reward  which  any  member  of  the  fociety  expefts  for  the 
trouble  of  conduftin?  a  Granger  throughout  every  part  of  the  town.  ' 

The  houfe  of  the  fiilerhood  exhibits  a  pidure  of  the  utmofl  ncatnefs 
and  regularity,  as  do  likewife  the  young  men's  and  the  widows  houfes; 
and  indeed  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  private  houfe.  throughout  the 
town.  Tlie  mills,  brewery,  iScc.  wluch  are  built  on  the  mod  approved 
plans,  are  alfo  kept  in  the  very  ncatell  order.  -       s 

Brother  Thomas,  after  having  Ihewn  us  the  different  public  buildings 
and  works,  next  introduced  us  into  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  the  married 
men,  that  were  mofl  diflinguiflied  for  their  ingenuity,  and  in  fome  of 
thecn,  particularly  at  the  houfe  of  a  cabinet  maker,  we  were  entertained 
with  very  curious  pieces  of  workmanfhip.  This  cabinet  maker  brought 
us  a  book  of  Indian  ink  and  tinted  drawings,  his  own  performances, 
which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  a  perfon  in  his  fituatioi  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  maaufadures  in  general  carried  on  at  Bethlehem  confifl:  of  wool- 
len and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cotton  and  v/orftcd  caps  and  floqkings,  gloves, 
(hoes,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  and  turners  work,  clocks,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  hardware,  &c.  &:c. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  ftone,  adorned  with  pictures  from 
fitcred  hillory.     It  is  furniihed  '.  ith  a  tolerable  organ,  as  likewife  are  the 
chapels  of  the  young  men's  and  young  women's  houfes ;  they  accom- 
pany 
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pany  their  hymns,  hcTidc,  '  .'th' vloljivellos,  violins,  flutes,  &c.  The 
uholc  I'Dcictv  attciuis  the  chuich  on  a  Suiv.lay,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
focicry  dies,  all  the  remaining  members  attend  his  funeral,  which  is  con- 
dinflcd  with  great  folcmnity,  though  wiih  little  pomp:  they  never  go 
into  iViOurniiiti;  for  tlieir  departed  friends. 

Every  hoiife  in  the  town  is  fupplied  with  an  abundance  of  excellent 
^\ater  iVom  a  (jirin.;,  whiih  is  forced  through  pipes  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic machine  worked  by  water,  and  which  is  lituited  on  the  b.mks 
of  the  creek.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  fupplicvl  with  water  in  every 
The  machine  is  very  iimple,  and  would  cafily  raifc  the  water  of 


room. 


tlie  fpring,  if  nccefliiry,  fcveral  hundred  feet. 

The  fpring  from  whence  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with  water  flandt> 
fiearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  over  it,  a  large  ftone  houfe  with 
very  thick  walls,  is  eredled.  Houfes  like  this  are  very  common  in  Ame- 
rica ;  they  are  called  fpring  houfes  and  are  built  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
serving mea*,  milk,  butter,  &c.  during  the  heats  of  fummer.  This  fpring 
houfe  in  Beihlehem  is  common  to  the  whob  town  j  a  flielf  or  board 
in  it  i6  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though  there  is  no  watch  placed  over 
it,  and  the  door  be  only  fccured  by  a  latch,  yet  every  perfon  is  certain 
of  finding,  when  he  comes  for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl  of  milk, 
&c.  exadly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  he  put  it  in. 

The  Moravians  ftudy  to  render  their  conduft  ftridlly  confonnable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  rtligion  j  but  very  different  notions,  not- 
withrtanding,  are,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  entertained  rcfpeding  fomc 
of  their  tenets.  Every  unprejudiced  perfon,  however,  that  has  vifited 
their  fettlements  mud  acknowledge,  that  their  moral  conduct  is  truly 
excellent,  and  is  fuch  as  would,  if  generally  adopted,  make  men  happy 
in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like  members  of  one  large  family  s 
the  moft  pcrfeft  harmony  fubfifts  between  them,  and  they  fcem  to  have 
but  one  wi(h  at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  good  qf 
mankind.  They  are  in  general  of  a  grave  turn  of  mind ;  but  nothing  of 
that  ftifFnefs,  or  of  that  affedted  Angularity,  or  pride/as  I  will  call 
it,  prevalent  amongft  the  Quakers,  is  obfervable  in  their  manners. 
Wherever  their  fociety  has  extended  itfelf  in  America,  the  moft  happy 
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confcquenccfi  have  itriiltcd  from  it;  good  order  and  rcjjul.irlty  have 
become  confpicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  the  neiglibourhood, 
and  arts  and  nianuflidures  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which  Hcthleheni  (lands,  be- 
longs to  the  fociety,  as  well  as  the  lands  for  a  confulcrable  way  round  the 
town,  tlie  Moravians  here  arc  not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  intruders,  buc 
any  perfon  that  will  conform  to  their  line  of  condu6t  will  be  received 
into  their  fociety  with  readinefs  and  cordiality.  They  appeared  to  take 
the  greateft  delight  in  rticwing  us  their  town,  and  every  dung  belonging 
to  it,  and  at  parting  lamented  much  that  we  could  not  ftay  longer  vvit.i, 
them,  to  fee  ftill  more  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  fociety. 

Tliey  do  not  feem  defirous  of  adding  to  the  number  of  houfes  in  Beth- 
lehem; but  whenever  there  is  an  increafc  of  people,  they  fend  them  off 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  there  to  form  a  new  fetticmcnt.  Since 
I'cthlehem  was  founded,  they  have  cftabliOied  two  otlier  towns  in  Pcnn- 
fylvania,  Nazareth  and  Letitz.  The  former  of  thcfe  (lands  at  the 
dillance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bcthleiiem,  and  in  coming  down  from 
the  Blue  Mountains  you  pafs  through  it;  it  is  about  half  t!:e  fize  of 
Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on  the  fame  plan,  l.ctitz  is  fnuated  at  a 
dilhince  of  about  ten  miles  from  Lancaftcr. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Betlilehem  is  mod  p!eafingly  di- 
verfificd  with  rifing  grounds;  the  foil  is  rich,  and  bctt^-'r  cultivated 
than  any  part  of  America  I  befoie  faw.  Until  within  a  few  years 
paft  this  neighbourhood  has  been  diftinguiflicd  f  )r  the  f.lubrity  of  its 
climate,  but  fevers^  chiefly  bilious  and  intermittent,  have  increafcd  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  late,  and,  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  Fennfylvania,  which  have  been  long  fettled.  During  the 
luil  autumn,  more  people  fuffered  from  ficknel's  in  the  well  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  than  had  ever  been  r<.  membered.  Various  reafcns 
have  been  afli^ned  for  this  increafe  of  fevers  in  Pennfyivunia,  but  it 
appears  moft  probably  to  be  owing  to  the  uncqu.  1  quantities  of  rain  that 
have  fallen  of  late  years,  and  to  the  unprctedent.d  rnlldntrs  of  the 
winters. 
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Bethlehem  is  vifited  during  fummer  time  by  great  numbers  of  people 
from  the  neighbouring  large  towns,  who  are  led  thither  by  curiofity  or 
pleafure ;  and  regularly,  twice  a  week  throughout  ♦•.he  year,  a  public 
rtage  waggon  runs  between  it  and  Philadelpnia.  We  engaged  this  car- 
riage to  ourfelves,  and  early  on  the  fecond  day  from  that  on  which  wc 
quitted  Bethlehem,  reached  the  capital,  after  an  abfence  of,  fomewhat 
more  than,  five  months.     •  '  •  "  '•    '    '  •    *'   I''   ''.'-'•. 
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Leave  "Philadelphia. — Arrive  at  New  York, — Vlfit  Long  I/land. — Dread- 
ful havoc  by  the  Tcllow  Fever.— Dutch  Inhabitants  fufpiclous  of  Stran- 
gers,—Excellent  Farmers, — Number  of  Inhabitants. — Culture  of  Corn. 
— Immenfe  ^antltl:s  of  Groufe  and  Deer. — Laws  to  proteSl  them, — /«- 
creafe  of  the  fame. — Decreafe  of  Beavers, — Ne%v  York  agreeable  to  S  trail' 
gers. — Conchfion. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  New  York,    January  1797. 

AFTER  having  remained  a  few  days  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
arrange  feme  matters  preparatory  to  my  taking  a  final  leave  of 
that  city,  I  fet  out  once  more  for  New  York.  The  month  of  December 
had  now  arrived  ;  confiderable  quantities  of  fnow  had  fallen  ;  and  the 
keen  winds  from  the  north-weft  had  already  fpread  a  thick  cruft  of  ice 
over  the  Delaware,  whofe  majeftic  ftream  is  always  the  laft  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  feel  the  chilly  touch  of  the  hand  of  winter.  The  ice 
however,  was  not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  fullain  the  weight  of  a  ftage  car- 
riage, r.?ith^;r  was  it  very  readily  to  be  broken  j  fo  that  when  we  reach- 
ed the  falls  of  the  river,  where  it  is  ufual  to  crofs  in  going  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New  York,  we  had  to  remain  for  upwards  oF  two  hours, 
fiiivering  before  the  bitter  blafts,  until  a  p.ilTage  v/as  opened  for  the  boat, 
which  was  to  convey  us  and  our  vehicle  to.  the  oppolite  fide.  The  crof- 
iing  of  the  Delaware  at  this  place  with  a  wlieel  carriage,  even  when  the 
river  is  frozen  over  and  the  ice  fufficiently  thick  to  bear,  is  generally  a 
matter  of  confiderable  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  travellers,  owing  to 
the  large  irregular  mafles  of  ice  formed  there,  when  the  froft  firft  Itiis 
in,  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  current,  which  breaking  away  the  flcnder 
flakes  of  ice  from  the  edges  of  the  banks,  gradually  drifts  them  up  \\\ 
layers  over  each  other  ;  it  is  only  at  this  rugged  part,  that  a  wheel  car- 
riage can  fafcly  pafs  down  the  banks  of  the  river. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,   a  flcigh  or   fledge  is  by  f  ir 
the  moft  commodious  fort  of  carriage  to  travel  in,  as  neither  it  nor  the 
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palllngcrs  it  contAins  arc  liable  to  receive  any  injury  whatfocver  from 
ail  overturn,  and  as,  added  to  this,  you  may  proceed  much  fader  and 
caiier  in  It  than  in  a  carriage  on  wheels  j  having  faid  then  that  there 
was  fnovv  oi,  tiic  ground,  it  will  pcrhap;;  be  a  fubjedt  of  wonder  to  you, 
that  we  had  not  one  of  ihefe  fife  and  agreeable  carriages  to  take  us  to 
New  Yo.k;  if  fo,  I  mu(l:  inform  you,  that  no  experienced  traveller  in 
the  midtii:  Aites  fets  out  on  a  long  journey  in  a  llcigh  at  the  com- 
mencement of  \ inter,  as  unexpcdlcd  thaws  at  this  period  nov/  take  place 
very  commonly,  and  fo  rapid  arc  they,  that  in  the  courfe  of  one  mornmg 
the  fnow  fometimes  entirely  difappears  ;  a  fcrious  objed:  of  confideration 
in  this  country,  where,  if  you  happen  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  with  your 
fleigh,  other  carriages  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  warning.  In  the 
prefent  inftance,  notwithftanding  the  intenfe  feverity  of  the  cold,  and  the 
appearances  there  were  of  its  long  continuance,  yet  I  had  not  been  eight 
and  forty  hours  at  New  York  when  every  veftige  of  fro ll  was  gone,  and 
the  air  became  as  mild  as  in  the  month  of  September. 

This  fudden  change  in  the  weather  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
feeing,  to  much  greater  advantage  than  might  have  been  expefted  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  parts  of  New  Yc  .  and  Long  Iflands,  which  the 
fhortnefs  of  my  ilay  in  this  neighbourhood  had  not  permitted  me  to  vifit 
in  the  lummer.  After  leaving  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  city,  which 
/lands  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  former  of  thefe  two  iflands,  but 
little  is  to  be  met  with  that  deferves  attention;  the  foil,  indeed,  is  fertile, 
and  thv^  face  of  the  country  is  not  unpleafingly  diverfified  with  rifing 
grounds ;  but  there  is  nothing  grand  in  any  of  the  views  wiiich  it  affords, 
nor  did  I  obferve  one  of  the  numerous  feats,  with  which  it  is  overfpread, 
that  was  diftinguKhed  either  for  its  elegant  neatnefs  or  the  delightfulnefs 
of  its  fituation  ;  none  of  them  will  bear  any  comparifbn  with  the  charm- 
ing little  villas  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadel- 
phia. ,  ;        .  ,    ,  ,    , 

On  Long  Ifland  much  more  will  be  found,  in  a  pidturefque  point  of 
vie>v,  to  intcrcd  the  traveller.  On  t!ie  weflern  fide,  in  particular,  bor- 
dering  upon   the  Narrows,  or  that   contracted  channel    between   the 

iflands. 
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iHand?,  through  which  velTels  pafs  in  failing  to  New  York  fVo.n  the  At- 
Imtic,  the  country  is  really  romantic.  The  ground  here  is  very  much 
broken,  and  numberlefs  large  mallcs  of  wood  ftill  reti:ain  ilandine, 
through  the  villas  in  which  you  occafionally  catch  the  moll  de'dglviful 
proipeits  of  the  diftant  hills  on  Staten  Ifland  and  the  New  Jerfty  fhore, 
and  of  the  water,  which  is  conAantly  enlivened  by  velTcds  failing  to 
and  fro. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  large  towns  on  the  coall:  of  Ame- 
rica, a  country  houft;  is  not  merely  defirable  as  a  place  of  retire-^cnt  from 
noife  and  buftle,  where  tlie  owner  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  conteni- 
platicn  of  rural  fccne?,  at  a  feafon  when  nature  is  attired  n  her  mod 
pleifing  garb,  but  alfo  as  a  fafe  retreat  from  the  dreadful  maladies  which 
of  late  years  have  never  failed  to  rage  with  more  or  lefs  virulence  in 
thefe  places  during  certain  months.  When  at  Philadelphia  the  yellow 
fever  jommitted  fuch  dreadful  havoc,  fparing  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor,  the  young  nor  the  aged,  who  had  the  confidence  to  remain  in  the 
tity,  or  were  unable  to  quit  it,  fcarcely  a  fingle  inftance  occurred  of  any 
one  of  thole  falling  a  viftim  to  its  baneful  influence,  who  lived  b.it  one 
mile  removed  from  town,  where  was  a  free  circulation  of  a!r,  and  whn 
at  the  iame  time  lludioufly  avoided  all  communication  wirh  the  ilck,  or 
with  thofe  who  had  vitited  them ;  every  perfon  therefore  at  i^hiladel- 
phia  New  York,  Baltinorc,  6cc.  who  is  fuffici-iitly  wealthy  to  arfcrd 
it,  h;i;>  his  country  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  rcfpedive 
places,  to  v/hich  he  may  retire  in  the  hot  unhealthy  feafon  v.f  the  year; 
but  this  delightful  part  of  I>ong  Illand,  of  which  I  have  been  foeaking, 
though  it  a£'.)rds  fuch  a  number  of  charming  lituations  for  httle  villas,  is 
unfortuni'tcly  too  far  removed  from  New  York  to  be  a  convenient  place 
of  retreat  v.  men  (o  deeply  engaged  in  commercial  puifuits  as  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  it  remains  almoft 
deftitute  of  houfes;  whillT:  another  part  of  the  illand,  more  convenently 
fituated,  is  crowded  with  them,  although  the  face  of  the  couiitry  k  here 
flat  and  fandy,  d  .void  of  trees,  and  wholly  uninterelbng. 

Tho 
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The  permanent  refidents  on  Long  Ifland  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion, anil  they  feem  to  have  inherited  all  the  coldnefs,  referve,  and  co- 
vetoiifiiefs  of  their  anceftors.  It  is  a  common  fiying  in  New  York, 
that  a  Long  Kland  man  will  conceal  himfdf  in  his  houfe  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  flranger;  and  really  the  numbcrlefs  inftances  of  fhynefs  I 
met  with  in  tlie  inhabitants  feemed  to  argue,  that  there  was  fome  truth 
in  the  remark.  If  you  do  but  afk  any  fimple  queftion  relative  to  the 
neighbouring  country,  they  will  eye  you  with  fufpicion,  and  evidently 
ftrive  to  difengage  themfclves  from  youj  widely  different  from  the 
Anglo-Americans,  whole  inquiiitivencfs  in  fimilar  circumftances  would 
lead  them  to  a  thouland  impertinent  and  troubletbme  enquiries,  in  order 
to  difcover  what  your  bufinefs  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they  could 
poflibly  take  any  advantage  of  it.  Thefe  Dutchmen  are  in  general  very 
excellent  farmer?;  and  fcveral  of  them  have  very  extenfive  tracks  of  land 
under  cultivation,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  convenient  and 
ready  market  at  New  York.  Amongft  them  are  to  be  found  many  very 
wealthy  men;  but  except  a  few  individuals,  they  live  in  a  mean,  penu- 
rious, and  mo;!:  uncomfortable  manner.  The  population  ol:  the  illand 
is  eflimated  at  about  thiity-feven  thoufind  fouls,  of  which  number  near 
£ve  thoufand  are  Haves.  It  :•■  the  vveftern  part  of  the  ifland  which  is 
the  hell  inhabited;  a  circumftance  to  be  afcnbed,  not  fo  nuich  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  as  its  contiguity  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Here 
are  fjvcnd  confidera!  le  town?,  as,  Flatbulh,  Jamaica,  Brooklynn, 
Fluiliing,  Utrecht;  the  three  firll-rnentioned  of  which  contain  each 
upwards  of  one  hundred  houfes.  Brooklvnn,  the  lirgefl  of  them,  i-  fi- 
tuated  juft  oppofite  to  New  York,  on  the  bank  of  the  Eafl:  River,  and 
forms  an  agreeable  objeft  from  ihe  city. 

The  foil  of  Long  Ifland  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain 
and  Ind'an  corn ;  and  t!ie  northern  part,  wliich  is  hilly,  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  produdicn  of  fruit.  T':e  celebrated  Newtown 
pippin,  though  now  to  be  met  witii  in  alnioft  every  part  of  the  (Itte  of 
New  York,  an.l  goM  i  in  its  kind,  is  yet  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  at- 
tain a  higher  flavour  here  tlun  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

Of 
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Of  the  peculiar  foil  of  the  plains  that  are  fituated  towards  the  center 
of  this  ifland,  I  have  before  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  when  dcfcribi.ig  thofe 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  flate  of  New  York.     One  plain  h  re,  ibme- 
what  different  from  the  reft,  is  profufely  covered  with  Hunted  ouks  and 
pines;  but  no  grain  will  grow  upon  ir,  though  it  has  been  cleared,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  for  th;\t  puipolc  in  many  difiertnt  t  laces. 
This  one  goes  under  the  appellation  of  Bruihy  PLin.    Imnienle  quanti- 
ties of  groufe  and  deer  are  found  ainidll  the  brallnvood,  v,'ith  Vvhich  it  is 
covered,  and  which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  atiord  fliclter  to  ihcic  av.ur.dU. 
Laws  h.ive  been  pafled,not  long  fmce,  to  prc\cnt  the  v>a!U-on  de.huclion 
of  the  deer ;  in  confequence  of  which  th^-y  arc  beginning  to  "increafe 
molt  rapidly,  notwithflanding  fuch  great  numbers  arc  annually  killed,  as 
well  for  the  New  York  market,  as  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  ;   indeed  it  is  found    that  they  are  now  increafing  in  molt  of 
the  fettled  parts  of  the  ftates  of  New  York,  where  there  is  fullicient 
wood  to  harbour  them;  whereas  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  deer,  as 
well  as  moil:  other  wild  animals,  are  becoming  fcarcer  every  year,  not- 
withTtanding  that  the  number  of  Indian  hunters  is  alfo  dccreafingj  but 
thefe  people   purfue    the  fame  defl:ru6tive  fyflem  of  huntlnv;,  former- 
ly pradifeu  on   Long  Illand,   killing  every  animal   they  meet,  whe'-lier 
young    or    full    grown.      Notwithftanding   the   flrong   injundlions   laid 
upon  them  by  the  Canadian  traders,  to  fpare  fome  few  beavers  at  each 
dam,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  breed,  they  dill  continue  to  kill  thefe 
aiiimals  wherever  tliey  find  them,  fo  that  they  are  now  entirely  Inmifh- 
ed  iVom  places   whicli   ufed  to  abound  with,  and   vvhich  arc  rtill   in  a 
ftate  to  harbour  them,  being  far  removed  from  the  cultivated  pp'-ts  of 
the   ccuntry.     An  annual  deficiency  of  fifteen '  thourund   has  been  ob- 
Icrved  in  the  number  of  beaver  ilvins  brought  down  to  Montreal,  lor  the 
lafl  few  years. 

From  Long  Illand  I  returned  to  this  city;  whiicl:  the  hofpitality  an*-^ 
fiiendly  civilities  I  have  experienced,  in  common  with  other  Grangers, 
from  its  inhabitants,  induce  me  to  rank  as  the  moft  agreeable  place  I 
have  vilited  in  the  United  States :  nor  am  I  lingular  in  this  opinion, 
there  being  fcarcely  any  traveller  I  have  converfcd  with,  but  what  gives 
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it  the  fame  preference.  Whilft  I  continue  in  America  it  fliall  be  my 
place  of  refidence  :  but  my  thoughts  are  Iblely  bent  upon  returning  10 
my  native  land,  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever ;  and  provided  that  the  ice, 
which  threatens  at  prefcnt  to  block  up  the  harbour,  does  not  cut  off  our 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  I  fhall  fpcedily  take  my  departure 
from  this  continent,  well  pleafcd  at  having  feen  as  much  of  it  as  I  have 
done  J  but  I  fhall  leave  it  without  a  figh,  and  without  entertaining  the 
flighteft  wifli  to  revifit  it. 
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in  one  volume,  royal,  il.  b  s. 

By  Henry   James  Pye,  Efq.  Poet  Laureat. 

9.  The  Vales  of  Wever,  a  loco  defcriptive  Poem  j  one  volume,  5  s. 

By  John  Gisborne,  Efq. 

10.  The  Britifli  Empire  in  Europe,  part  the  firft;  one  volume,  fewed,  5;. 

By  John  Lewis  De  Lolme,  adv.  ll,  d. 

11.  Difcoveries  of  the  French  in  1768  and  1769,  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  New  Guinea,  with 
the  fubfequent  vifits  to  the  fiime  lands  by  Englifti  navigators,  who  gave  them  new  names ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  hiftorical  abridgement  of  the  Voyages  and  Difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  fame  feas ;  one  volume,  royal,  with  12  plates,  i  /.  i  ^. 

By  M.  Fleur  1  Eu, 
Formeily  a  Captain  in  the  French  Navy. 
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14.  The  Hiftory  of  London  and  its  Environs,  in  eiglit  parts,  royal,  of  which  fivo  arc  pul), 
lilhcd,  with  29  maps,  plans,  and  views  ;   price  to  (ubfcribcrs,  per  part,  10 ;.  6  </. 

By  Da.  Hunter,  &c. 

13.  The  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay,  with  an  account  of  the  cftabliHimcnt 
of  the  Colonics  of  Port  Jackfon  and  Norfolk  Ifland  ;  to  which  are  added  tiie  Journals  of  lieute- 
nants Shortland, Watts,  Ball,  and  captain  Marfliull,  with  their  New  Difcoverics ;  in  one  volume, 
royal,  embellilhed  with  55  plates,   i  /.  lis,   dd. 

14.  The  Pfalms  of  David,  for  the  ufe  of  parilh  churches ;  the  Words  felci5>cd  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart.  m.  a.  Prebendary  uf  Briftol ;  the  Mufic  fdcxlcd,  adapted, 
and  compofed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  organift  and  compofei  x--.  his  Mnjelly,  afliftcd  by  J.  \V,  Cal- 
COTT,  M.  B.  organift  of  St.  Paul's  Covcnt  Garden:  In  ^  volume,  folio,  with  a  frontifpicce 
and  vignette,  half  bound,   1 1.  6  s. 

15.  The  Commercial  and  Political  Atlas,  which  reprcfcnts  at  a  finglc  view,  by  means  of 
copper  plate  charts,  the  moft  important  public  accounts,  revenues,  expenditures,  debts,  and 
commerce  of  England  and  Ireland  }  in  one  volume,  with  forty  plates,  i  /.  is. 

By  William  Playfair  and  James  Corry,  Efqrs. 


OCTAVOS. 

1.  The  Hiftory  of  the  principal  Republics  in  the  World  j  in  3  vols,  with  a  portrait,  \  I.  is. 

By  John  Adams,  ll.  d. 
Prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Fables  of  ^sop,  with  a  life  of  the  author }  in  2  vols,  elephant,  with  11 2   plates,   from 
Barlow's  defigns,  2/.    lis.  td. 

3.  Fables,  by  John  Gay,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  in  2  vols,  elephant,  with   yo  plate?, 
I  /.    lis.  6d. 

4.  An  Univerfal  Hiftory,  Antient  and  Modern,  in  60  vols,  with  plates,  15  /. 

5.  Anecdotes,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;   in  one  volume,  with  a  frontifpiece,  j  s.  6d. 

By  James  Petit  Andrews,  Efq. 
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6.  An  Index  to  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakefpear,  which  refers  to  the  a£^>  fcenf.pagf,  e©- 
luniii,  and  line  ;  in  one  volume,  royal,  i  /.    is. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscougk. 

7.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  W.iliam  Sliakefpcare,  with  his  life  and  will,  and  a  preface;  iu 

one  volume,  royal,  i  /.  is. 

By  Dr.    K  ippis. 

8.  An  Abridgement  of  the  Law,  by  Matthew  Bacon  ;  r:vifcd,  corrc£lcJ,  and  brought 
ilovvu  to  the  prcfcnt  time,  in  7  vols,  royal,  price,  calf  lettered,  5/.  151.  6  J!, 

By   H  E  N  R  V  G  w  I  L  L I  w,  Efq. 

9.  A  Treatifo  on  Lcafes  and  Terms  for  Years  ;  in  one  volume,  royal,  91. 

By    Matthew  Eacon. 

10.  Biographical  Sketches  of  39  eminent  Perfons,  whole  portraits  form  part  of  the  duke 
©f  Dorfct's  coIle£tion  at  Knowl,  with  a  brief  defeription  of  the  place  ;  one  vodume,  witli  two 
plates,  b  s. 

By  Henry  Norton   Willis,    Efq, 

11.  Philofophical  Enquiries  concerning  Chriftianity,  tranflatcd  from  the  French  of  M. 
Bonnet  by  John  Lewis  Boissier,  Efq.  in  one  volume,  with  a  portrait,  6  r. 

12.  The  Odes,  Epodcs,  Carmen  SecularCySatires,  Epiftles,  and  Art  of  Poetry,  of  Horace, 
tranilated  into  Engliih  verfe,  in  2  vols.  16;. 

By  William  Boscawen,    Efq. 

13.  Hiftory  of  the  Campaigns  on  the  Continent  in  1793,  17941  and  1795  ;  in  one  volume 
xvlth  a  map,  fewed,  $s,  bd. 

ByRoBERxBROWN, 

Corporal  in  the  Coldftrcam  Guards. 

14.  A  CoUedion  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers,  in  two  vols.   151. 

By  George   Chalmers,   f.r. s.  s. a. 

15.  An  Eftimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain  during  the  prcfcnt  and 
four  preceding  Reigns  j  in  one  volume,  7  x.  bd. 

By  George   Chalmers,  Efq. 

16.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,  a.m.  keeper  for  almoft  fifty  years  of  the  library 
belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh ;  with  new  Anecdotes  of  Buchanan  ;  In 
one  volume,  with  a  portrait,  6  s.  • 

By  G  £0  R  CE  Chalmers,  Efq. 
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17.  Hlftorical  Tra>St9  relating  to  Ireland,  by  Sir  John  Davies,  wir.    >  Is  Lifej  in  one 

volume,  5^. 

By    George     Chalmers,     Efq.    « 

18.  The  Dying  Negro,  a  poem  j  in  one  volume  with  a  frniuifpiecj,  3T. 

By  Thomas  Day,    Efq. 

ig.  The  Conftitution  of  England,  or  an  Account  of  the  Englifh  Government ;  in  which  it 
is  compared  both  with  the  republican  form  of  povernmcnt,  and  the  other  monarchies  in  Eu- 
rope }  in  one  volume,  bs.  Cd. 

By  J.  L.  E  ii  Lot  ME,   Adv. 

ao.  The  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  niodernizcJ ;  in  2  vols,  with  a  portrait,  7  s. 

By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart. 

Prebendary  of  Briftol,  ajid  Reitor  of  Well  Tiibury. 

21.  A  Colleiflion  of  Sermons,  principally  on  the  Fcftivals  and  Fafls  of  the  Church, 

By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,    Bart. 

22.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Turki(h  or  Ottoman  Empire  from  its  foundation  in  1300  to  the 
Peace  of  Belgrade  in  1 740  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  hiftorical  difcourfe  on  Mahomet  and  his 
fucceflbrs ;  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Mignot ;  in  4  vols.,  i  /.  bs* 

By  A.    Hawkins,   Efq, 

23.  Travels  through  Sicily  and  Calabria  in  the  Year  179I;  with  a  podfcript  containing 
fome  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  laft  holy  week  at  Rome,  and  of  a  fliort  excurfion  to  Ti- 
voli }  in  one  volume,  royal,  with  a  map,  y  s.  bJ. 

By  the  Rev.  Brian  Hill,   a.m. 

24.  Henry  and  Acafto,  a  moral  tale ;  one  volume,  crown,  with  three  plates,  5  s. 

By  the  Rev.  Brian   Hill. 

25.  TheWorksof  Samuel  Johnson,  ll.d.  in  1 5  vols.  8vo.  calf,  gilt,  5/.  12  j.  bj. 

26.  Debates  in  Parliament  j  with  a  Preface,  by  George  Chalmers,  efq.  in  two  vols.  12s. 

By   Samuel   Johnson,  l.l.d. 

27.  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  in  four  vols,    i  /. 

BySAMUELjOHNSON,     L.L.D, 


28.  A  Di<^ionary  of  the  £ngli(h  Language ;  in  one  volume,  calf,  lettered,  8  ;.  6  d. 


By  Dr.  Joh  n  so 
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20.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Moravian  Miflions  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  from 
1734  to  1 787  I  with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  different  Inuian  ii;itioiisi  iranflatcd  from  the 
German i  in  one  volume,  with  a  map,  8  /.  6  </. 

By  the   Rev.  C.  J.   La  T  r  o  b  e. 

30.  Edmund  and  Elconora,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Houfcs  of  Summerfidd  and  Grctton  j  a  novel, 
founded  on  fads  and  living  charaders ;  in  two  vols.  10  s.   bd. 

By  tlic  late  Rev.  Ed  mundMar  shall. 

31.  The  Geography  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  one  volume,  with  2  map*, 
6  s.  6  d. 

By    J  E  D  I  D  I  A  H     M  O  R  S  E,    U.  D. 

32.  The  American  Gazetteer;  in  one  volume,  with  7  map<:,  91. 

By   Dr.  Jediuiah    Morse. 

33.  Lives  of  the  Englifli  Regicides,  and  other  Commiflioncrs  of  the  pretended  High  Court 

of  Jufticc,  appointed  to  fit  in  Judgment  on  their  Sovereign  King  Charles  the  l-'irll ;  in  two 

volumes.   12  ;. 

By  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  f. a. s. 

34.  The  Voyage  of  La  Pcroufc  round  the  World;  in  the  years  1785,  1786,  1787,  and 
1788,  arranged  by  M.  L.  A.  Milet  Mureau  ;  to  which  arc  annexed,  Travels  o>er  the 
Continent  with  the  Dilpatches  of  La  Perou:,e  in  the  Years  1787  and  1788,  by  M.DeLssEPs: 
Tranflated  from  the  French  ;  in  two  vols,  with  51  fine  plates,  i  /.  i\  s.  bd. 

35.  A  New  General  Englifh  Pocket  Diflionary,  in  one  handfome  volume,  foolfcap,  with  a 

portrait,  3 ;.  bd. 

By  W  I  L  L  I  A  M    Perry. 

36.  Poems  on  various  Suhje£ls,  in  two  volumes,  with  3  plates,  \2s. 

By  Henry   James   P  y  e,  Elq.  Poet  Laureat. 

37.  The  Adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  who  was  caft  away,  and  lived  twenty-eight  years 
upon  an  uninhabited  Ifland  ;  by  Daniel  De  Foe  :  With  a  Life  of  the  Author  ;  in  two  vols, 
with  17  fine  plates,  18  j. 

By  George  Chalmers,  Efq. 

38.  A  Diflcrtation  on  the  Landed  Property  of  Bengal ;  in  o.ie  volume,  royal,   6  s. 

By  Sir  C.  W.  Rouse  Bough  ton,  Bart.  M.  P. 
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39.  A  Treatife  on  Poverty,   its  Confequences,  and  the  Remedy  j  one  volume  8vo.  5.. 
By  William  Sabatier,  tfq. 

By  Thomas  Law,  Efq. 

41.  Hifloricd  Account  of  the  Emb^fTy  from  the  Kin,  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of 
Wiuiaj  abridged,  in  one  volume,  with  25  plates,  lo.-.  6^/, 

•  By  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart. 

42.  Effufions  of  the  Heart,  Poems  ;  dedicated  by  Permiffion  to  Ilcr  Alajcfty ;   i„  one  vo- 
lume  crown,  with  a  frontJIjiiccc,    51. 

By  Mils  Stockdale. 
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44.  The  Iliad  and  OdyfTcy  of  Homer,  tranQated  by  Alexander  Pope,  Efq.  with  Notes 
&c.  in  II  vols,  with  two  plates,   3/.  17  j.  '  * 

By  GiLUERT  Wakefield,  b.  a. 

45.  The  Courfc  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  afccrtained;  In  2  vols.   12/. 

Ry   JoHv  Whitaker,    b.  r>. 

46.  The  Ori-in  of  Arianifm  difclofcd ;  in  one  volume  royal,  ios.6d. 

By  John  Whitaker,  B.D. 

47.  The  Works  of  L  a  u  r  e  w  c  e  S  r  e  r  n  k,  complete,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  writ- 
ten by  himfclf  i  in  ten  vols,  crown,  with  ten  plates,  bound,   2  /. 
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1.  The  Children's  Friend,  tranttatcd  from  the  French  of  B 


46  plates,  bound,   i  /. 
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2.  TheHiftoryof  Sandford  and  Merton ;   a  work  defigned  for  the  Ufe 


three  vols,  with  three  plates,  bound. 


of  Children  i 


10  s.  bd. 


in 


By  Thomas    Day,   Efq. 
3.  The  Children's  Rlifccllany  ;  including  the  Hiftory  of  Little  Jack 


a  frontifpiece,  bound,  ^s.bd, 


By  Thomas  Day,  Efq. 
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4.  Ths  ContraO  ;  3  Series  of  Letters  between  the  Relift  of  the  late  pious  and  rtvcrend 
Bifliop  of  Cloync  and  the  Editor;  in  two  vols.   6r. 

By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart. 

5.  An  occnfional  y\frinsnt  to  the  mod  fciious  of  Parochial  Duties;  or  a  Supplement  to 
the  cftab'.ifhoJ  Older  for  the  Vihtr^tion  of  the  Sick  }  to  wliich  is  added,  A  CoDcdion  of 
Pijyers  011  lcvcr.1l  Occarioiis  ;    in  one  volume,  bound,  3  s.  bd. 

By  Sir  A  D  A  M  Gordon,   Bart.   a.  m. 

6.  The  Char.i;Stcrs  of  the  King<i  of  England,  with  a  condfe  Hiftory  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
in  one  volume,  with  a  frontir;)iccc,  bounJ,  3  j.  6  ^/. 

By  John  Holt. 

7.  Elements  of  Geography,  containlnt;  a  concife  and  comprehenfive  View  of  that  ufeful 
Science,  as  divided  into  Aftronomica),  Fhyfical,  or  Natural  and  Political  Geography ;  on  a 
new  plan,  adapted  to  riie  Capacities  of  Youth,  and  defigncd  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools  and  Private 
ramilics ;    in  one  volume,  with  two  maps,  bound,  3^.  6*/. 

By    J  E  D  I  D  I  AH    M  O  R  S  E,    D.  D.  .,       . 

8.  A  new  Standard  Trench  and  Englifh  Pronouncing  Di<ftionary,  in  one  fqiiare  volumCi 
bound,    5  i. 

By    W  I  I.  L  I  A  M     P  E  R  R  V. 
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Jo  GentUmeti,  Bookjdlersy   Stationers^  Country  Dealers,  Merchants,   Captains  </ 

Ships,  i^c. 

Mr.  SrOCKDALE  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Public,  that  he  h.is  purchafed  of  the  Af- 
flgncts  of  EGLIN  and  PEPYS,  Bankrupts,  the  few  remaining  Copies  of  Dr.  ANDER- 
SON'S Complete  Edition  of  the  POETS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  with  new  Lives  of  the 
fame,  and  \  igncttes,  in  Tliirtecn  large  Vols.  Royal  Octavo,  containing  conlidcrably  more 
than  double  Dr.  Johnfon's  Edition,  and  propofes  to  fell  them>  for  a  limited  Time,  at  tlie  re- 
I'uccd  Price  of  Six  Guineas,  instead  of  Eight  Guineas,  the  original  Price  j  or  elegantly  Calf 
Gilt  for  Eight  Guineas. 

For  tlic  high  Character  of  this  Work,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Biitifh  Critic  aid 
.Monthly  Reviews. 

N.  B.  A  ficdiuTion  of  10  per  Cent,  will  be  made  to  ihofe  buying  for  Suit-,  or  Pnfints-,  to  whom-, 
€11  Paynwnt  bei'.g  ordered  in  Lvi.ion,  the  Books  ftiall  be  fnt  ai  dcfirtd. 

The  Difrount  reduces  the  Price  to  5/. 

A  Liil  of  the  Potts,  with  ihoic  not  in  Johnfon's  Edition  marked,  may  be  had  gratis. 
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